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XIII 

THE INSPIRATIONS OF 
HISTORIANS 


A. THE HISTORIAN’S ANGLE OF VISION 

W HY do people study History? Why, to put the question ad homi- 
nem, had the writer of the present work been studying History 
since he was a child and been spending thirty years on this book wliich 
he was now' finishing ? Is an historian born or made ? Every historian w ill 
have his own answer to this question, because he will be speaking from 
his own experience. Quot homines^ tot senientiae:^ each must speak for 
himself. 'Fhe present writer’s personal answer was that an historian, like 
anyone else who has had the happiness of having an aim in life, has 
found his vocation in a call from God to ‘feel after llim and find Hirn’.- 
If this personal answer finds any favour with the reader, it may help us 
also to answer a second question that is implicit in the one from which 
we liave started. Tn beginning by asking ourselves why we study History 
we have begged the question: What do we mean by History? And the 
writer, continuing to speak simply for himself from his personal experi- 
ence, would reply that he meant by History a vision — dim and partial, 
yet (he believed) true to reality as far as it went^ — of God revealing 
Himself in action to souls that w'ere sincerely seeking Him. Since ‘no 
man hath seen God at any time’^ and our clearest visions are but ‘broken 
lights’ of Him,’’ there arc as many angles of vision as there are vocations, 
and the historian’s angle is only one among a number of diverse angles 
from which souls wath diverse gifts and diverse experiences obtain 
diverse partial visions of (}od seen through diverse fractions of His ‘in- 
conceivably mighty w'orks’.^ Besides the historian’s angle there is the 
astronomer’s, the physicist’s, the mathematician’s, the poet’s, the 
mystic’s, the prophet’s, the priest’s, the administrator’s, the lawyer’s, 

' Trront P" Pliorniio, Act ii, scene iv, line 14 ( - line 454 of the plj>). 

■ Acts xMi. 27. 

< Alan’s vision of God has been aptly compared by Kdwyn Be\an to a d visioiTof 
his human master. In the doji’s association with his mastet tin • holds of 

action in which the mastei’s activity comes within the lanRe of the doji’s un lerstandinu, 
W'hile iheie aie other I'lelds in which the do^ does not and cannot compieli -nd whit his 
niaslei is aliout. What the doK does come to feel and know, even with hl^ h Hired intelh- 
LaMice, il he is a pood dop and his master i pood mastei, is that lie is in the service of a 
hemp vv ho is immeasurably supei lor to the dop himself, and from tins intuition the dop - 
mere dop ihouph he is — draws an intellectual and a moral conclusion, llis inlellectual 
conclusion is that his master’s unintcltipible acts and orders are likely to be as wise as 
those which the dop can understand have always proved to be. The dop’s moial conclu- 
sion IS tliat It IS his own duty to take this superior hemp’s acts and ordeis on trust — 
always olieyinp the orders with alacrity and acquiescinp in the acts with resipnation. 

'The piesent writer cannot find in Eclwyn Hevan’s published works any passape settinp 
out this simile. He may perhaps have had it diicct from this Cdnistian histoiian’s own 
mouth in conversation. * John 1. 18; i John iv. 12. 

'Fennyson- In Memoriam, Invocation, stanza line 3. 

^ ‘Hie unbeprcitlich hohen Weikc’ — Goethe, luiust, 1 . 249, ciuotcd in II. i. 276. 
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2 THE INSPIRATIONS OF HISTORIANS 
the soldier’s, the sailor’s, the fisherman’s, the hunter’s, the shepherd’s, 
the husbandman’s, the artisan’s, the engineer’s, the physician’s— and 
this roll-call could be extended over many pages, since human vocations 
arc as numerous and as various as the glimpse of God that each of them 
gives is narrow and feeble. Among these innumerable angles the his- 
torian’s angle is only one ; but, like the others, it makes a distinctive 
contribution of its own to Mankind’s piecemeal vision of reality. His- 
tory’s contribution is to give us a vision of God’s creative activity on the 
move in a frame which, in our human experience of it, displays six di- 
mensions. The historical angle of vision show's us the physical cosmos 
moving centrifugally in a four-dimensional frame of Space-Time; it 
shows us Life on our own planet moving evolutionarily in a five-dimen- 
sional frame of Life-Time-Spacc ; and it shows us human souls, raised 
to a sixth dimension by the gift of the Spirit, moving, through a fateful 
exercise of their spiritual freedom, either towards their Creator or 
away from Him. 



B, THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE FACTS 
OF HISTORY 

(I) RECEPTIVITY 

I F \vc have been right in seeing in History a vision of God’s creation 
on the move, from God its source tov^ards God its goaV shall not 
be surprised to find, in tlie minds of creatures endowed wfith conscious- 
ness, an awareness of History being awakened by the mere experience 
of being alive; but, since we have observed that 'Pime’s ‘ever rolling 
stream’^ flows at a varying pacc,^ and that the surface of its waters is 
sometimes calmer and sometimes rougher, w^e shall also not be surprised 
to find that, in human minds w-hose innate receptivity to the impress of 
History is presumably always much the same on the average, the actual 
strength of the impression varies in accordance with the patient’s his- 
torical circumstances. 

For example, we have noticed in an earlier context'* that the vividness of 
historical impressions is apt to be proportionate to their violence and 
their painfulness. In the Western World in the generation that w as in its 
childhood at the time of the transition from a Modern to a post-Moclern 
Age of Western history towards the end of the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian lira, a child who had lived through the 
American Civil War in the territory of tlie Southern Confederacy would 
be likely to grow up more historical -minded than one who had lived 
through the same experience at the North, while for the same reason a 
French child who had lived through the Franco-Prussian War and the 
subsequent establishment and suppression of the Parisian Commune 
in A.D. 1870-1 would be likely to be more aware of History than any of 
this French child’s Belgian, Swiss, or English contemporaries. Yet even 
the linglishman or New Englander of that generation, who had been 
lucky enough not to have been given the unsolicited and unpleasant 
grounding in History that had been inflicted by Fate upon his Parisian 
and South Carolinian class-mates, could not help becoming automati- 
cally aware of History in some degree, simply in virtue of having been 
born into a social milieu in w hich the process of Civilization happened at 
the time to be in full swing. Even in the pleasantly placid reach of the 
mighty river in which his lot had fallen to him, a thousand familiar ex- 
periences would be constantly making him aware of his goodly heritage. ^ 
History would be impressed on his receptive mind by the war memorials 
and other monuments in public places by the names of streets, piazzas, 
farmsteads, and fields ; by the architecture of the old buildings that the 
child had found already in existence when he had first become con- 
scious of the outer world and by the architecture of the new buildings 

* ‘Ilayhi marji'ukum jami'an’ (‘To Him return ye every one’) — Qur*drt, x. 4. 

^ Watts, Isaac: 'Our God, our help in aRcs past', quoted m I. i. 459. 

^ See XI. ix. 34S -77. * In XII. XI. 421-3. ^ Psalm xvi. 6. 

* The present \vi iter’s debt to the Albert Memorial in KensinRton Gardens, London, 
for having piven him a \isual education in History (though not in Beauty) is mentioned 
among his acknowledgements on p. 214, below. 
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that he had since seen rising alongside of the older buildings, or in 
their place by the changes in fashions of dress by political events 
such as general elections to representative parliamentary bodies, the 
inaugurations of presidents and the coronations of kings and queens ; 
by regularly recurrent festivals and ceremonies such as, in London, 
the I'rooping of the Colour and the Lord Mayor’s Show; and by the 
liturgy performed in church. 

The conservatism of the bodies ecclesiastical that had come to encase 
the surviving higher religions had made these churches into incompar- 
ably potent radiators of impressions of historic events and historic 
characters ; for the problem — which all the missionary religions had had 
to face — of converting illiterate populations en ynasse had been solved by 
them through the device of telling their story, conveying its moral, and 
inculcating its doctrine, in visual form.'^ Even in a mosque, in which the 
possibilities of an educational use of Visual Art were restricted by the 
Propliet Muhammad’s faithfulness to the second of the Mosaic Com- 

' The than^cs which the present writer had seen, since Ins childlioud, in the archi- 
tecture ot l*ark Lane, London, had en him an education in curiint social history. In 
the eiKhleen-nineties, new palaces, Iniilt for South All lean millionaires, w ere thrusting' 
their way in between the older palaces of the EnKhsh nobility. Between the hirst and 
the Second VV’oild War, palaces ot both kinds were being pulled down to make way for 
blocks of Hats and for iiiamniolli hotels. 

^ 'I'he piesent writer used to be told by his Mother that, as a child, he had once an- 
nounced to her that he had discoveied the dilTerence between ‘ladies’ and ‘women’. 
‘Ladies’, he had explained, ‘wear bonnets; women wear shawls’ — and it was tine that, in 
England in the cighteen-nmeties, feminine headgear still displayed the sharp dillerentia- 
tion into two categories that had been charac teristie of it since the dawn of Cnilization. 
While a small minority was privileged to follow the vagaries of a fashion that was dc- 
hbeiatcly kept on the mo\e in order to make profits foi the producers and to advertise 
that then customers were rich enough not to ha\e to wait to make a newv pm chase till 
their last purchase had wprn out, a ma)oiity still draped their heads in the timeless scarf 
{Ttunre charshaf) that had been consecrated for Chiistian eyes through figuiing in the 
conventional garb in which the Virgin Mary was portrayed m the traditional representa- 
tions ol her. Since then, the wTiter had lived long enough to see this dillerentiaiion be- 
tween two categories of feminine headgear not only disappear in England but also first 
appear and then begin to disappear m 'I’lirkey. 

At the time of his first visit to '^Lurkey in A.u. 1921, all Tuikish women of all classes 
were still weaimg the timeless charshaf; at the time of his thud visit m A.n. 192c;, the 
situation in Turkey was what it had been m England in the cightcen-ninctics . while 
Turkish ‘women’ weic then still wearing scarves over ihcir heads, Turkish ‘ladies’ were 
by this time already wearing hats. By the lime, howev'cr, of the writer’s fourth visit to 
'I'urkey m A.n. 1948, feminine costume was already reveiting towards egalitarianism — 
though now not alia Turca but alia Franca by conforming to a new’ rule of ‘fashions tor 
air, in place ol the old rule ot ‘charshafs for all’ which had still been in force only twenty- 
sev/*n years back. On the morning of the 3rd November, 1948, the writer and his wife, on 
the summit of the qaVeh (the citadel) at Ankara, found themselves walking along the 
principal street just liehind three W'omeii, parading in a row, who were inadvertently dis- 
playing a tableau vivant of the last quarter of a century of the history ot female dress in 
their country. The two youngest of the three were dressed according to the standard 
oecumenical Western fashion of the year. If an old-fashioned jinn had picked either of 
them up, transported her on a carpel to London or New York, and deposited her on the 
pavement or the side-walk, she would have been indistinguishable from the other young 
women of her age walking along the Edgvvare Road or Bioadway. The third member of 
this Ankaran trio, who might have been the gills’ molher, was wearing a ejuamt mixture 
between the current fashio-n and the timeless feminine costume which reminded the 
writer of the eclectic dress that he had seen men not women — wearing in a.d. 1929 in 
Japan. On the steps of one of the houses that we passed in procession on the mam street 
of the citadel at Ankara on the 3rd November 1948, there W'as sitting a grandmother 
wearing the traditional 'rurkish female dress crmiplcte- -including conspicuous shahvar 
(trousers). As the two girls paraded past her, we saw her eye them with an air in which 
self-assurance and disapproval wi ie struggling comically with admiration and misgiving. 

J See V. vi. 508-34. 
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mandments, the qihlah, towards which the lines of the architecture skil- 
fully drew the worshipper’s eye, pointed, through the elocpient sym- 
bolism of an impressively empty niche, not only inwards in the Space- 
dimension towards the Ka‘bah at Mecca, but also backwards in the 
Time-dimension towards the Prophet of Allah who had been the human 
Founder of the Faith. In a Christian church — unless it were the taber- 
nacle of a Protestant sect of Western Christians in which the Second 
Commandment was obeyed with an Islamic punctiliousness — the 
apostles, prophets, and martyrs cited collectively in the 7V Drum could 
be seen portrayed individually with their traditional distinctive attri- 
butes — the cross, sword, wheel, or other means of death through which 
the martyr had attained his crowm, or the evangelist’s book and pen — 
and these pictures, bas-reliefs, or statues told the spectator, at a glance, 
w^hat they stood for, while the meaning of the Mass sung in ‘a dead 
language’ was declared to the devout worshipper’s eye by the church’s 
counterpart of the mosque’s qihlahy since, all the time, the tabernacle 
on the altar was speaking to the worshipper visually of Christ, His 
passion, Ilis divinity and His incarnation. 

It will be seen that, in the days when the surviving civilizations were all 
still living under the aegis of the surviving higher religions clad in their 
traditional forms, ‘going to church’ (or mosque or synagogue or Hindu or 
Ruddliist temple) w as an automatic education in History that was apt to 
carry the passive recipient of it far alield in Time as well as m Space; 
and this education was as ciTectivc as it w^as informal, since it reached 
broad strata of the population that had no chance of going to school, 
while it taught lessons that came nearer to the heart ot its pupils’ lives 
than any formal book-learning. Christ and His apostles, the saints and 
the martyrs, the patriarchs and the prophets, and the biblical vista of 
History from the Creation through the Fall and the Redemption to the 
Last Things, were in truth realities of far greater importance for Chris- 
tian souls than the parochial secular histories and the national notables, 
military, civil, literary, and scientific, that were subsequently to be 
thrust dow n the throats of a plehs Occidentalis iiuper Christiana by the 
well-meaning but myopic-eyed organizers of national systems of com- 
pulsory universal education in post-Modern Western states. To put the 
case, once again, ad homiucniy the longer the wa iter of this Study lived, 
the more glad he was that he had been born early enough in the Western 
Civilization’s day to have been taken to church as a child every Sunflay 
as a matter of course and to have received his formal education at a 
school and a university in which the study of the Greek and Latin 
classics, by which the Medieval Western study of Scripture and 
'rheology had been replaced as a result of a fifteenth-century Italian 
renaissance,* had not yet been ousted in its turn by a study of Western 
vernacular languages and literatures. Medieval and Modern Western 
history, and a latter-day Western physical science.^ 

This automatic stimulus from the social milieu in w hich a human bc- 
ing grow's up, and in which he continues to live and work as an adult, 
is the earliest and most widely radiative of the inspirations of potential 
J See X. ix. 68, n. 2. " Sec X. ix. 63-70. 
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historians; but this primal inspiration, while indispensable, is at the 
same time insufheient, and this in two ways. 

In the first place, even in the civilizations of the third generation, 
which had all enjoyed the advantage of having had churches for their 
chrysalises,* the informal education in History through an ecclesiastical 
medium had never penetrated Society to its depths, since, throughout 
the Age of the Civilizations up to date, the vast majority of the popula- 
tion of every society in process of civilization had consisted of a Primi- 
tive Peasantry that, in a.d. 1952, still accounted for about three-quarters 
of the living generation of Mankind, and, for the Peasantry since the 
dawn of Civilization, History, as they had experienced it so far, had been 
a talc that had signified nothing, in spite of being ‘full of sound and fury’.^ 
'Phis Peasantry, which had been rounded up into the fold of the civiliza- 
tions and which had been fleeced there to provide a surplus for a pri- 
vileged minority, had remained much like its less unfortunate brethren 
still at large in surviving primitive societies that the civilizations had 
not yet managed to devour; and, in the Peasantry’s consciousness, the 
Government that was always impinging on their life so disagreeably was 
not the historical pageant, moving along an irreversible course through 
Time, that it looked like to a cultivated minority which had been trained 
to learn by heart the names and dates of the kings of England, J udah, 
Israel, Assyria, Babylon, and Ur, or alternatively those of the pharaohs 
of Egypt and the emperors of China and Japan; Government for the 
Peasantry was just an everlasting inevitable allliction of the same time- 
less presentness as the wars in which Government abused its power and 
as the pestilences and the famines that Government was powerless to 
avert. 

One passage of History in which the Peasantry might have felt some 
interest, had they been aware of it, was the prehistoric mutation through 
which Sub-Man had once become Man in a Yang-movement in the 
evolution of Life that was a more prominent historical landmark than 
the subsequent rise of the civilizations;^ but this historic event, which 
latter-day Western archaeologists, anthropologists, and psychologists 
had recently begun to bring to light, had faded, ages ago, out of the folk- 
memory of their contemporaries who in a.d. 1952 were still lying torpid 
in Primitive Man’s Yin-state; and, for practical purposes, the primitive 
human substratum of the living civilizations was still thoroughly un- 
hiscorical-minded. The movement in the fabric of Creation that set the 
tune to which the Primitive Peasantry danced was the cyclic rhythm of 
Physical Nature: the cycle of the seasons, which governed their food- 
supply; the cycle of Day and Night, which dictated to them their time- 
table of alternating labour and rest; and the cycle of Birth and Death, 
which determined the life-span of every human being in his generation. 
The festivals that had a meaning and a value for the Peasantry were not 
the Fourth of July, Dingaan’s Day, Guy Fawkes’ Day, Armistice Day, 
and such like; they were the unhistorical red-and-black-letter days of 
the annually recurrent agricultural year. In fact, for at least three- 

' See VIT. vii. 392-409. ^ Shakspeare: Macbeth, Act v, scene v, line 26. 

3 See II. i. 192-5. 
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quarters of the men and women alive on Earth in a.d. 1952, History was 
virtually non-cxistcnt — not because this majority were less receptive to 
the educative influence of their social milieu than were the minority that 
were at this time in process of Civilization, but because the majority 
were then still living in a social milieu that spoke to them, not of History, 
but of Nature. 

Even, however, for the minority whose social milieu did speak to 
them of History, this exposure to the radiation of an historical social en- 
vironment was not enough in itself to inspire a child to become an 
historian. A passive receptivity without which he would never get under 
way would also never avail to waft him into port unless it inspired him 
to travel under his own steam by awakening his mind to an active 
curiosity. A light glider will answer more readily than a heavy aero- 
plane to the fits and starts and twists and turns of a fitful veering breeze, 
but, for this very reason, its pilot will remain at the mercy of a capricious 
atmosphere unless his craft is converted from a glider into an aeroplane 
by being litted with an engine; for, until he commands a driving-power 
of his own, he ^^ill never be able to choose a course and hold to it. 


(II) CURIOSITY 

Tlie potential historian’s mind is like an aeroplane driven by jet-pro- 
pulsion. After it lias received its fir.st impulse to study History by being 
made aware of I listory througli the impress of an historic social environ- 
ment, the mind obtains its next impulse through a mutation of receptivity 
into curiosity. 'Ehis transition from a passive to an active mood inspires 
the apprentice in History to take the initiative, go into action, and set 
otf on aerial voyages of discovery into unknown skies. 

Without this creative stirring of curiosity, the most familiar, impres- 
sive, and numerous monuments of History will perform their eloquent 
durnb-show to no effect, because the eyes to which they will be address- 
ing themselves will be eyes that see not.* ’Ehis truth that a creative spark 
cannot be struck without a response as well as a challenge w^as borne in 
upon the IVIodern Western philosopher-pilgrim Volney when he visited 
the Islamic World in the years a.d. 1783-5.^ Volney had been born and 
brought up on one of the fringes of the Oikoumene, in Transalpine 
Western I^uropc, in a region which had been dra^^n into the current of 
the histories of the civilizations only as recently as the time of the Hanni- 
balic War {^erehatur 218-201 B.c.),^ whereas the region that Volney 
was visiting had been a theatre of History for some three or four thou- 
sand years longer than Gaul, and was proportionately well stocked with 
those relics of the Past of which the France of Volney’s day could show 
comparatively few. Yet, in the last quarter of the eighteenth century of 
the Christian Era, the living generation in the Middle East were squat- 
ting among the amazing ruins of extinct civilizations, piled stratum upon 

* Isaiah xlii. 20; Jeremiah v. 21 ; F/zekicl xii. 2; Matt. xiii. 14; Mark iv. 12; Luke viii. 
10; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii, 26; Romans xi. 8. 

* See Volney, C. F. : Voyage en Syrie et en f'gypte pendant les Annies 1784, et 

^785^ 2nd cd. (Paris 1787, Desenne ct Volland). 3 See I. i. 40. 
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stratum, without being moved to inquire what these monuments were; 
w^hen, how, or why they had been first erected and then overthrown or 
allowed to decay ; or what light these historic tragedies might throw upon 
the meaning of Human Life.' The curiosity to ask these questions had 
been stirred, not on the spot, in the cradle of Civilization, where the 
stimulus was at its maximum, but in a corner of the Old World w^hcrc 
the stimulus w as relatively weak. Yet, in Western liurope in the Modern 
Age of Western history, the faint impress of History which this weak 
stimulus had made on receptive minds had aroused in them a curiosity 
that w as keen enough to draw Volney from his native France to Egypt in 
A.D. 1783“ and, in his w'ake, the goodly company of French snvnnts who 
seized the opp^ortunity olYered to them in A.D. 1798 by Buonaparte of 

* Set* Volney, C. F. : Le? Ruines, on Mhhtation sur Ifs Rn'ohitions de<i Eftipncs, i'h.ips. 
I and 2, in (Euvres (Completes de Volney (Pans 1S76, Firmin-Diclol), pp. 0-12. 

'^Phe intJitierencc to the monuments of a prc-Islamic past whith the iMiislirn pfipiil.i- 
tion of yrttl Syria showetl in the ninth decade of the eighteenth centuiy of the 

Christian l^'.ra, at the time of Volney’s visit to those countiies, was not peciili.ii to that 
generation ol Muslims and was not confined to the field of arcliacologv. It was (.ne facet 
of a catholic indifference ‘to anything that is not tlirictly of moment for his life in 'I'his 
VVoilil or the next’ which is enjoined upon every pious Muslim by the piecepts of 
orthoilox Islamic theology (see MacDonald, D. B.: The Rehfftous Attitude and Life in 
Islam (Chicago lyocj, IJnivcisity Press), p. 120). ‘And this is not simply theologual, it is 
in the very textuic of the Muslim mind. We can say: “'I'his is an interesting hook”; in 
Arabic vou cannot express that idea. . . . Fven curiosity, in the highest and finest sense, 
we cannot render. . . . The free, self-determmmg, self-de\ eloping soul may not walk its 
own path, however innocently, but must fit ilseli to the scheme and pattern ol scliools’ 
(ibid., pp. 1 20-1). 

MacDonald goes on to quote ‘Odysseus’ [Sir C. Eliot] : Turkey in Europe (London i fjoo, 
Edward Arnold), p. q 8, as a witness that there is the same lacuna in the Turkish vocabu- 
lary as there is in the Arabic. ‘'^Phe Turkish language, copious as it is, contains no 
equivalent for "interesting”. . . . I'lic ordinary 'Purk does not take an interest m an> thing. 
... A natural want of curiosity, and a conviction that thtir own religion contains all that 
Man knows or needs to kivwv, keep the provincial population m a state of ignoiance 
which s**ems iiuredible and fantastic.’ As far as 'Purkey, at least, was concerned, an intel- 
lectual mdittment which had perhaps still been warranted by the facts as they had been 
in A P. Kjoo had become an an.schronism by A.D. 194K as a result of the VWstermzing le- 
voliition through which ’^Puikey had put herself in the meanwhile (sec p. 10, n. 2, below). 

2 ^Volney lias informed his readers — in piosc in the preface to his Voyaije en Syne it 
en f'fiypte and in poetry m Les Rutnes — of the considerations wdiich kJ him to choose 
Asia -and, in particukir, Syria and Egypt -in preference to America or Europe as the 
theatre for a bout of foreign travel on which he had decided to spend a legacy. 

‘C’est cnees contrees, medis-je, quesont neesla plupart desopinions qiii nous gouvern- 
ent; c’est de la (jiie sont sorties ces idccs religieuses qui ont influe si puissamment sur 
notre morale publitiue et particuhere, sur nos lois, sur tout notre ctat social. 11 est done 
intercssant de connaitre les heux ou ces idees piirent naissance, Ics usages et les moeurs 
dont ellcs se composerent, Pesprit et le caractere des nations (|ui les ont consacrees. 11 
est interessant d’exammer jusqu’a quel point cet esprit, ces moeurs, ces usages, se sont 
altercs ou conserves; de rechercher quelles ont pu ctre les influences du thmat, les effets 
du gouvernement, les causes des habitudes, en un mot, de jugcr, par I’chat piesent, quel 
fut Petat des temps passes’. — Volney, C. F.: Voyage en Syne et en f'gypte pendant les 
Amides 1 78 /, 1784 et /7<V5, preface. 

‘Ah! si tu hs dans mon cceur, tu sais combicn il desire la veritc, tu sais qu’il la recherche 
avee passion. Et n’est ce pas a sa poursuitc que tu me vois cn ces heux ccartes ? . . . J’ai dit : 

. . . ‘‘J’lrai dans la solitude vivre parmi les ruines; j’lnterrogerai les monuments anciens 
sur la sagessedes temps nasses ; j’cvoquerai du sein des tombeaux Pesprit qui jadis, dans 
PAsie, fit la splendeur des ctats et la gloirc des peuplcs. Je demandcrai a la cendre des 
legislateurs par quels mobiles . ’ekvent et s’abaissent les empires; de quelles causes nais- 
sent la prosperite et les malhcurs des nations; sur quels principes enfin doivent s’etabhr 
la paix des societcs et le bonh'*ur des hornmes.” ’ — Volney, Les Ruines, in (Euvres Com- 
pletes, pp. 13-14. 

Bead also the invocation at the beginning of this work of Volney’s, ibid., p. 9. 'Phe 
double title of the work — I.es Rutnes, ou Meditation sur les Revolutions des Empires — 
— tells, in itself, the talc of the author', successive passages, in his intellectual voyage of 
exploration, from receptivity to curiosity and from curiosity to investigation. 
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accompanying his expeditionary force. Unlike these intrepid men of 
science, neither Napoleon himself nor his oflicers and men were drawn 
to Egypt primarily by History’s call; the mainsprings of their action 
w ere the barbarian’s restlessness and ambition ; yet Napoleon knew that 
he was striking a note to which even the uneducated rank-and-file of an 
eighteenth-century Western army would respond when he reminded 
them, before going into action on the decisive battlefield of Imbabah,* 
that forty centuries of History were looking down on them“ from the 
Pyramids which their audacious march on Cairo had now' brought w ithin 
their view. W'e may be sure that IMuiTid Pey, the commander of the op- 
posing Mamluk force, never thought of wasting his breath by addressing 
any similar exhortation to his own incurious comrades. 

, '^rhe Prench saranls who visited Egypt in Napoleon’s train distin- 
guished themselves by finding a new^ dimension of History for a Modern 
W^estern Society’s insatiable curiosity to conquer. This curiosity’s first 
objective, at the dawn of the IModern Age, had been the classical lan- 
guages and literatures of an Hellenic Civilization to which the W'estern 
Civilization was affiliated;^ and by A.D. 1798 it had followed up this feat 
of recovering possession of its ow n cultural heritage by taking possession 
of the cultural heritages of its contemporaries. After remastering their 
own Greek and Latin classics, WT‘stern scholars had proceeded to 
master the Islamic Society’s Arabic and Persian classics, the Far Eastern 
Society’s Sinic classics, and the Ilindu Society’s Sanskrit classics; and, 
not content with mastering the Hebrew original of the scriptures which 
a Christian Church shared with a Jewish diaspora. Western scholarship 
had also mastered by this time the Iranian language of the Zoroastrian 
scriptures of a Parsee diaspora which, like Jewry, was ;■ fossil of an 
extinct Syriac Society that had been the Hellenic Society’s sister. After 
having thus gone far towards appropriating all the treasures of the Past 
that had been preserved in the cultural heritages of the surviving civiliza- 
tions, Western scholarship now went on to clisinter other treasures that 
had been lying buried underground, wrapped in the napkin of oblivdon,*^ 
fpt hundreds and even thousands of years. 

This was a much more formidable intellectual enterprise, for here the 
chain of tradition had long since been broken, and there were therefore 
no living interpreters to induct Western scholar-catechumens into these 
mysteries. J^y their own unaided efforts they liad to decipher forgotten 
scripts and discover the structure, vocabulary and meaning of dead 
languages w hich were dead in the exact sense of being no longer in living 
use for any purpose whatsoever, in contrast to such so-called ‘dead 
languages’ as J^atin or Sanskrit, w hich had merely passed out of current 
vernacular employment without ever having ceased to be spoken in 
liturgies and read in classical works of literature. The disinterment of 
the Egyptiac Civilization by the enterprise of Western scholars in and 
after a.d. 1798 was thus a more remarkable achievement of Modern 
Western historical curiosity than the Italian renaissance of I.,atin and 

^ See IV. iv. 4t;9-6o. ^ ‘Sold.its, quarante si^-clcs vous rp;?ardent.’ 

3 This Late Medieval Italian renaissance of Hellenic letters has been discussed in 
X. ix. 62-73. ^ 

B X B 2 
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Greek letters in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of the Christian 
Era; and by the present writer’s day no fewer than eleven once dead 
civilizations — the lilgyptiac, the Babylonic, the Sumeric, the Minoan, 
and the Hittite, together with the Indus Culture and the Shang Culture, 
in the Old World, and the Mayan, Yucatec, Mexic, and Andean civiliza- 
tions in the New World — had thus been brought to life again in Western 
minds whose curiosity had led them to make these arduous voyages of 
inteilectual exploration. The present writer’s own lifetime {vivebat a.d. 
1889-- ) Iiad already, by the year a.d. 1952, seen the discovery of the 
most recently discovered four out of the eleven — namely the Shang 
Culture, the Indus Culture, and the Hittite and Minoan civilizations — 
and it had also seen vast progress made in the increase of Western know- 
ledge and understanding of the rest. 

Nor was this either the limit or the summit of these Western intellec- 
tual pioneers’ achievement 'Vhcir chef -d\r time had been to infect w ith 
their own curiosity those non-Western peoples who, only a century and 
a half back, in V olney s and Napoleon’s day, had been living and w orking 
under the shadow of the visible monuments of tlic Past without being 
mo\ed by them. ^ In a.d. 1952, Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Egyptian, and 
1 uikish philologists, historians and archaeologists” were labouring side 


piis 1 hospitalitf chfz dc pauvres paysans arabes, cjui ont Iciirs chaurTiicres 
sur Ic paiVKs menie du temple [dedie au soleil a Palinyrc) . . . Ah! romincni s’est eclipsee 
I -md 2 CoinmtiU i,e sont aneantis taut de travaiix.?’— Volney ; Les Ruines, chaps. 

2 In Turkish minds the present writer liad seen, at first hand, this mental revolution in 
Uieir attitude towards I urkey’s pre-'lurkish and pre-lslamic past accomplished since 
nis first visit to the country in A.n. lyzr. 

people was en^afred in a hfe-and-dealh 
struRRjt^ to retain possessifxi of its homeland in Anatolia, the local monuments of a 
prc-fslamic past were stilJ re^jarded by all but a tinv sophisticated 
the r l raid ,''hich the Turks' Oitliodox Christian m'lyc// and 

tmn •vhil>ition in support of their conten- 

tn Ilu Vorr l"' ^ 'vere recent interlopeis who had never aciimrcd a prescriptive rieht 
T r r ?? T scuatred. and who therefore ou^ht to be evicVd in 

r to uinstate law ful proprietors who had been ousted by the 'J'urkish intru lers with 
out ever havmy. lost their title. ICven in April 1923, when the write" pahl his fi.si v 'sVt to 
in sa™l(! 'th<-n""''r ^ still prevailed, though l)y ihat date the Turks liad alre.idy surrccdJd 
ka.?l, Th r’'*' '? """ The Creek inv.nkr,s’ attempt to re ith An- 

the f ’ i h-i‘l Ijwn dramatleally reversed hy a debacle of 

the Greek nrmy Anatolia; and fresh noKotiations for a peacc-setth-n^ent betweim 
1 urkey and the West Kuropean i'owcrs «eic heinK conductcd-Vhis me on a 

laacleTtie V'’'"‘l'’"'f- “''Pr-ston nTndet rwriter by he 

the spetMcIc of the rums of the temple of the Sun at Palmyra ^ t arliei by 

areliacoloKical service was working cnt'msiashc^lv— undaimt*d'^h**‘’t Public 

us means for coping with the immensity of its task4o pres" d JluS; aU mZmLtf 
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by side with the Western pioneers in intellectual fields that were ‘white 
already to harvest’ and the progressive achievements of an intellectual 
pursuit that was exacting an ever increasing degree of specialization from 
scholars who set themselves to acquire its technique was at the same 
time arousing an ever increasing interest in an ever widening circle of 
laymen. 

The popularity of Archaeology in the writer’s day was attested by the 
alacrity with wJiich the weekly illustrated papers and magazines found 
space for publishing pictures of archaeological excavations and finds. The 
discovery, on and alter the 4th November, 1922, of the tomb of the 
Pharaoh Tutankhamen {imperahat circa 1362-1352 B.c.) created almost 
as great a furore in England as the birth of a polar bear cub in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in Regent’s Park in a.d. 1Q50. The publication, in and 
alter a.d. 1924, ot the earlier volumes of 'Vhe Camhridffe Ancicyit History^ 
dealing witli once forgotten chapters of history which the archaeologists 
had recently brought to light, likewise caught the imagination of a culti- 
vated lay public; and the contemporary interest in the histoiyand litera- 
ture of the Hellenic Civilization did not appear to have been diminished 
either in volume or in intensity as a result of the change in its character 
resulting from the breaking, in the writer’s lifetime, of the virtual mono- 
poly which, in Ihigland for some four hundred years past, the Greek 
and Latin Classics had shared with Mathematics alone in furnishing the 
staple pabulum of formal higher education. In a generation in which 
TIellenic studies were being pushed out of the centre into a corner of the 
field of education in the formal sense of the word, the absolute number 
of boys and girls learning Jyatin and Greek in at least this one Western 
country w'as apparently rising — and this without a catastrophic decline 
in the relative number — as a result of the great increase in the number of 
the recipients of a secondary education in some intellectual discipline or 
other, 2 while the grow th of a popular interest in the life and letters of the 
Ilellcmc World among a wader public wLich had not mastered the 
Greek and Latin Classics in the original languages w^as attested by the 

of the P.ist in every stratum without discrimination. At Ankara on the 3rd November, 
104S, the writer and his wife met a pairof youn^TurUisliareh ieologisls — man ami wife — 
who had just found a trov'c of business archives accumulated, in the. second milJennium 
B.O., by a eolony of Assyiian business men in their suburb outside the proto-l Iitlite c:ty 
of Kanesh (on the t^th November, i«>4<S,w'e Msited this site, now know n as Kultepe, mar 
At Bursa on the 21st November, iy4S, the writer was asked by the professot of 
history in the local seiondary school to give a lecture at the Cdub on the pre-Turj<ish 
and pre-Islamie history of the region to a group of Miirsans with aniupiaiian interests. 

1 he lecturer found an audience of several hundred people waiting lor him, though the 
lec ture had lieen arranged at not more than eight houis’ notice, and, in conveisarion 
after the lecture was over, several of tliose present asked him If) give tliem references to 
editions of the (ireek texts of the w'orks of Dio of Prusa and Arnan of Nieoinedia with 
hrench or English translations in parallel columns, with llie intention of accpiainting 
themselves at first hand with the literary remains of a citi/en of Bursa and a citizen of 
Ismid who were such eminent figures in the past history of this section of the country. 

*1 his experience at Bursa made it clear to the writer that the 'Purkish people’s change 
of attitude towards History was now an accoinplibhed fact. 

* John iy. 35. Cp. Matt. ix. 37-38; Luke x. 2. 

* I'he vicissitudes of Greek and Latin studies in schools in England were indicated by 

given in the annual reports of H B.M. Ministry of Education (published by 
ILB.M. Stationery Office) showing the numbers of those raking the School Certificate 
and the Higher Certificate in the various subjects. The following selection — which Mr. 
h. J. Kinchin Smith of the University of London Institute of Education had kindly 
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mounting sales of an increasing number of translations attaining ever 
higher levels of literary excellence. The distinguishing feature of these 
latter-day translations — and this was no doubt what commended them 
to their readers — was their success in making the Greek and Latin 
originals come alive in the vernacular. Instead of d liberately putting 
distance between the Classics and their readers by rendering the Classics 
into a ‘translationesc’ unknown to real life, they exerted themselves to 
bring home to their readers the ‘philosophical contemporaneity’ and 
‘philosophical equivalence’^ of the Hellenic and the Western Civiliza- 
tion by reproducing the originals in the living language of the corre- 
sponding literary genres of the day. 

^J'his Faustian insatiability of inquiring Western mintls had come to be 
a theme of Western poetry. "I’he impetus of a curiosity that had pressed 
on from an exploration of a physical ocean in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian Era to the sounding of the psychic abyss of the Subconscious 
in the twentieth century is deftly conveyetl by Martyn Skinner in his 
Letters to Malaydr Vet this cumulative collective achievement of curios- 
ity, impressive though it be, is not the heart of a passion and a drama 
that can have no other theatre than a soul ; and this individual experience 
had found its immortal expression in the Faiglish language in Keats’ son- 
net On Fust Looking into ('liapmafi s Homer. 

'^rhen felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 

Or like stout C’ortez when, with eagle eyes, 
lie stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise, 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

In the present writer’s mind, the heroic exemplar of an invincible 
curiosity’s response to the challenge of heart-breaking circumstances 
had always been Heinrich Scliliemann {rhebat a.d. 1822“ qo), c\er since 
a memorable day at Winchester when the writer as a boy had listened 
spell-bound to his master M. j. Rcndall retailing, with zest, the salient 
episodes of this romantic life in a parenthesis during a session officially 
allocated to the construing of the Iliad. 

Tf I begin this book with my autobiography [Schliemann himself has 

commiinicati-d to the writci —would give an idea of the tendency during the tliirty >ears 
ending in a.d. 1^49. 

School Cun 11- icAi'h 

Absolute Figures Rehith e Fii>urcs 


Year 
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Year 

Fa tin 

(Jreek 

1910 
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1929 

1,980 
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1929 

2I?o 

9 % 

1949 

4, *59 

9*5 
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12 % 

2% 


* See I. i. 172-7. 

^ Skmner.Manyn : lA tters to Malaya III and IV (London 1 943, Tutnam), np. 40-47 
quoted in VII. vii, 496-7. ' 
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written in the introduction to his ///os],* it is not from any feeling of vanity, 
but from a desire to show how the work of my later life has been the 
natural consequence of the impressions I received in my earliest childhood, 
and that, so to say, the pickaxe and spade for the excavation of Troy and 
the royal tombs of Mycenae were both forged and sharpened in the little 
German village in which I passed eight years of my earliest childhood.’- 

In the village of Ankershagen, between Waren^ and Penzlin in the 
Duchy of Mccklenhurg-Schvverin, of which Heinrich’s father, Ernst 
Schliemann, was the Protestant pastor, and where Heinrich lived from 
his second to liis lifteenth year (a.d. 1823-36), there were two elements 
in the social milieu — the local folk-lore and the pastor’s personal interest 
in Hellenic history - that made their impress on Heinrich’s receptive 
mind; and ‘the persistence with which, throughout his life, he recalled 
the scenes of his youth and wrote to the people there — a family-feeling 
which no love of country had helped to nourish in this cosmopolitan 
— indicates the depth of those first experiences and discoveries’.'^ 

‘Just behind our garden was a pond called “das Silhcrschiilchen’’, out of 
which a maiden was believed to rise each midnight, holding a silv^er bowl. 
I'here was also in the village a small hill surrounded by a ditch, probably 
a prehistoric burial-place (or so-called Hutmigrah), in which, as the legend 
ran, a robber knight in times of old had buried his beloved child in a 
golden cradle. \'ast treasures were also said to be buried close to the ruins 
of a round tower in the garden of the proprietor of the village. My faith 
in the existence of these treasures was so great that, whenever 1 heard my 
father complain of his poverty, I always expressed my astonishment tliat he 
did not dig up the sih'cr bowl or the golden cradle, and so become nch.’^ 

'The curiosity of the future excavator of the treasures buried in the 
Second City at Troy and in the royal tombs at Mycenae was diverted 
from Mecklenburg to tlie Mediterranean by his father’s talk of the ex- 
cavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum and his recital of the talc of the 
Trojan War; and here, tweh^c days before Heinrich’s eighth birthday, 
the decisive impact was made by an engraving, representing the llight 

^ This account of Schlicmann’s career by the hero himself is as thrilling as it is brief 
(Schliemann takes no more than eighteen papes to bnnp himself from the cradle to the 
'J'road in his forty-seventh year, A.n. i.SbS), but it \Nas not \Nritlin till Schliemann \\as 
nearly sixty years old, and it does not tally at all points with Schlicrnann’s current re- 
cords, which run to 150 manuseiipt \olumcs and 20,000 pajicrs (see l.udwip, bmil: 
Sthheni(2)iti of Troy (London 1931, Putnam), p. 24) and which ha\c also been used by 
Schliemann’s biopraplicr. In op, cit., p. 27 11., and pp. 47 and 52, J.ndwip hints that the 
retrospective aulobiopraphy must be taken ciuu Rtatio sabs in the light of the conif-m- 
porary documents. (One .specimen of these (sec Ludwig, op. cit., p. 48) is an auto- 
biographical letter, written by Schliemann in his twenty-first \ear to his sisters, which 
would hll eight printed pages.) The ampler contemporary information which I udwig 
has had at his command has not, however, led him U> impugn the authority of any of the 
passages from Schliemann’s aiitohiogr.iphv that are quoted m this StucU. 

- Schliemann, H.. Ibo^ (London 1880, John Murray), p. i. 

' The Waren from whom this village had received its name were presumably repre- 
sentatives of a 'Peutonie-speakmg North Ivuropean barbarian people— the Warings abas 
Warm aba^ V.armi — who in the post-1 lelleme Volkerwandening {aestiiabat a.d. 375-^75) 
had anticipated Ileiniich Sc hliemann’.s iiintteeiith-centiiry descent from the Baltic upon 
the Aegean (sec Chadwick, IL.M.: The Orif>m of the English Nation (Cambridge tc;o 7, 
IJnivTrsity Press), pp. 102-10). 

^ Ludwig, IL: Schliemann of Ttoy (London 1931, Putnam), p. 135;. 

Schliemann, ibid., pp. 1-2. 

Reproduced by Bmil Ludwig in his Schliemann of Troy (London 1931, Putnam), 
facing p. loO. 
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of Aeneas from the burning city of Ilium, in a Universal History^ which 
was the father’s present to his son on Christmas Day, 1829. The boy had 
long been grieved to hear from his father that Troy had vanished with- 
out leaving a trace, and this picture — depicting massive city-walls — was 
naively taken by little Heinrich as evidence that his father had, after all, 
happily been mistaken, since the author of the book must have seen 
Troy as it was here represented. When his father replied that the picture 
was merely a fanciful one, Heinrich drew from him the admission of his 
belief that Troy must, in fact, have had walls as massive as those which 
the imaginary picture displayed. 

‘ “Father”, retorted I, “If such walls once existed, they cannot pos- 
sibly have been completely destroyed : vast ruins of them must still remain, 
but they arc hidden away beneath the dust of ages.” He maintained the 
contrary, wlulst I remained firm in my opinion, and at last we both agreed 
that I should one day excavate Troy. . . . Thanks to God, my firm belief 
in the existence of that Troy has never forsaken me amid all the vicissi- 
tudes of rny eventful career; but it was not destined for me to realise, till 
in the autumn of my life . . . , our^ sweet dreams of fifty years ago’.^ 

* Written by Dr. Gcorj^ T.udwig jerrer, and published at Nuremburp; in 1828. Some 
forty years alter Scblicmann’s death, this volume was found amfuip: his books and papcis 
in his house at Athens by his biographer (sec LudvMg, Emil: Sihliematm of Troy (Lon- 
don 1931, Putnam), p. 24). 

* The secoTul person in this 'our' is not Heinrich Schliernann’s father, wdiosc char- 
acter and eondiRt were not such as to inspire in his son’s heart an admiration or a love to 
match the stimulus that the father’s archaeological interests gave to his son’s intellect; 
the second person was Minna Meineke, a giil of Ileinneh’s own age who was the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer; and the wonls omitted in the passage quoted above 
arc ‘and then without Minna — nay, far from her’. 

bchlicmann, like Dante, had projected his anirna on to a feminine figure of flesh and 
blood. In i82(j, just after he had found his aim in life, ‘Minna . . . showed me the greatest 
sympathy and entered into all fny vast plans tor the future, 'fhus a warm attachment 
sprang up bi tween us, ami m our childish sympathy we exchanged vow's of eternal love’ 
(Schliernann, ibid., p. but, like Dante, Schliemann lost his love in the flesh to recap- 
ture her in the spirit by redirecting his tragically thwarted passion into a mighty piece of 
creative work on to which he projected her image. 

*EpydonfL(ii peyciX' €pya’ cpy(ov oov TTfXdaaifi' dv’ 
dv 8’ upa Aei^ca/Ltat, /xet^ov’ tr’ cpyaaojxut. 

The mighty works are eventually accomplished; but who is this ‘thou’ for whose sake 
they are undertaken.? Is it really the lost living woman, or is it the hero’s own indcirnit- 
ablc and inescapable anima (‘quarn scilicet, ut lit, effugcrc baud potis cst’) in search ot an 
alternative object.? 

lleinricli Schliemann inherited the destiny of the Trojan hero who, in jerrer’s picture, 
was displayed in thght from the City of 13estruction to a new world, lie, too, had to lose 
his*Creusa in order to be free to espouse his Lavunia in the fullness of time; and Ileinru h 
Schliemann relived Aeneas' legend.ir> expeiiencc in real life in seeing Minna Meinekc 
slip three limes from his clasp — the first two times as a vicarious punishment tor his 
father’s misdemeanours (sec ibid., pp. 5 and 6) and the third time by a cruel mistiming 
(pp. 11-12). His account of his unexpected meeting with Minna on Good Friday, 1836 
(p. 6), is not unworthy to be compared with the fouitccnlh chapter of Dante’s La I ita 
Nuuva. 

H’er conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum. 

Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago 
Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 

‘It had indeed happened to Minna and me as it often happens to us in our sleep, when 
we dream that we are pursuing somebody and can never catch him, because as often as we 
reach him he escapes us again. I thought I could never get over the misfortune of losing 
Minna as the partner of my life; but Time, which heals all wounds, at last healed mine, 
so that, although I remained for years mourning for her, I could at least continue my 
mercantile pursuits without further interruption’ (Schliemann, ibid., p. 12). 

i Schliemann, ibid., pp. 3 and 5. 
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ThCvSe dreams, once formed, remained the constant inspiration of 
Heinrich Schliemann’s life. 

‘As long as I live, I shall never forget the evening when a drunken miller 
came into the shop. . . . He was the son of a Protestant clergyman in 
Koebcl, Mecklenburg, and bad almost completed his studies at the gym- 
nasium of Neu Ruppin when he was expelled on account of his bad con- 
duct. . . . Dissatisfied with his lot, the young man gave himself up to drink, 
which, however, had not made him forget his Homer; for, on the evening 
that he entered the shop, he recited to us about a hundred lines of the 
poet, observing the rhythmic cadence of the verses. Although I did not 
understand a syllable, the melodious sound of the words made a deep im- 
pression upon me, and I wept bitter tears over my unhappy fate. 'Phree 
times over did I get him to repeat to me those divine verses, rewarding his 
trouble with three glasses of whisky, which I bought with the few pence 
that made up my whole fortune. From that moment I never ceased to 
pray God that by His grace I might yet have the happiness of learning 
^^eek.’^ 

The shop was Theodore Hiickstadt’s grocer’s shop at Fiirstenberg, and 
the year -A. D. 1837 — was the second year of Heinrich Schlieinann’s 
employment there and the sixteenth of his age. Some five years later, 
when he had already risen from being an assistant in a North German 
village grocer’s shop to being a clerk in a Dutch financial house at Am- 
sterdam, he once more proved his faithfulness to his dreams by paying 
a high price for anotlier step towards making them come true. 

‘My annual salary amounted only to 800 francs (£32), half of which I 
spent on my studies; on the other half I lived — miserably enough, to be 
sure.’^ 

And the rest of the acts of Heinrich Schlicmann, and all that he did 
bct\^een his arrival in Amsterdam in a.d. 1842 as a ship-wrecked cabin- 
boy and his winding up of his business in St. Petersburg in a.d. 1863 as 
a millionaire — how he made his fortune by importing indigo into Russia 
and by trading in gold dust in California (automatically becoming, in the 
process, a citizen of the United States), and hows ii^ the meantime, he 
taught himself to read and write English, French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Swedish, Polish, Modern Greek, Ancient 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic — is it not written in the Trojan hero’s auto- 
biography and in the book of Emil Ludwig ^ 

‘Heaven continued to bless all my mercantile undertakings in a wonder- 
ful manner, so that at the end of 1863 I found myself in possession of a 
fortune such as my ambition had never ventured to aspire to. But in the 
midst of the bustle of business I never forgot Troy, or the agreement I had 
made with my father and Minna in 1830 to excavate it. I loved money in- 
deed, but solely as the means of realising this great idea of my lile.’^ 

The idea was indeed realized beyond all expectation; for the hero, 
who had spent his fifteenth to his forty-second year (a.d. 1836-63) in 

* Schliemann, ibid., p. 7. ^ ^ Ibid., p. 9. 

Eudvvig, E.: Schhejuami of Troy\ The Story of a Gold-Seeker (London 1931, Put- 
nam), Schlicmann, ibid., p. 17. 
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accumulating the means, spent his forty-seventh to his sixty-ninth year 
(a.d. 1868-90)^ in disinterring from the ground, and retrieving from 
oblivion, not only Troy, but Ithaca, Mycenae, Orchomenos, and Tiryns 
as well. The first of these two chapters in the story of Heinrich 
Schlicmann’s life might have come straight out of Smiles’ Self-Help, 
and the second straight out of The Arabian Nights] but, of the two, 
it is the first that is, not only the more illuminating, but also the more 
romantic. 

The writer of this Study, who was born only twenty months before 
the date of Schliemann’s death, was compensated for having thus 
missed the chance of meeting this hero of History alive by coming to 
know two younger contemporaries of his own who had been inspired by 
the same indomitable spirit of curiosity to win victories over hardly less 
fearful odds. 

Professor II. W. Hailey (natus a.d. 1899), a philologist of world-wide 
renown who in a.d, 1952 w^as the Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, had awoken to consciousness as a child on a farm in 
Western Australia ; and it would be hard to think of a more unpromising 
environment than this for producing a savant in the field of Oriental 
languages. The virgin soil of a recently colonized terra Jiiillius exhaled no 
folk-lore to play the part of those local legends that had put Heinrich 
Schliemann, in his Varangian village, on the track of buried treasure ; but 
the local human environment in Western Australia in the first decade of 
the tw'cntieth century of the Christian Era did provide Harold Walter 
Bailey with the equivalent of the Universal History that had given the 
decisive turn to Heinrich Schliemann’s life when it had come into Schlie- 
mann’s hands on Christmas Day, 1829. The books that descended from 
Heaven upon the boy on the West Australian farm were ‘a set of seven 
volumes of an encyclopaedia (eagerly devoured) and four other volumes 
with lessons in French, Latin, (xerman, Greek, Italian, and Spanish. 
Later came Arabic and Persian, out of which Persian took the lead 
(joined later to Sanskrit)’,- 

This was the trove that set Bailey’s curiosity on fire; and in a.d. 1943 
the present writer induced the modest scholar to describe to him how 
his family used to watch him, with a benign but wdiimsical gaze, \\ hilc, 
during the noonday rest from their common labours in the field, lie 
would be conning his Avestan grammar in the shade of an Antipoclean 
haystack. By the time when he was approaching the age to matriculate 
at a university, the young student of Oriental languages had become 
aware that he had reached the limit of what he could teach himself, un- 
aided, out of the books on which he could lay hands. What w as the next 
step ? At the University of Western Australia at this date there was no 

* In this symmetrically rhythmic life, the caesura between the strophe and the anti- 
strophe was marked by a voyage round the World in a.d. 1864-5 and a study of Archae- 
ology in Fans in and after a.d. 1866. 

^ Note communicated, on the 7th April, 1952, by Professor Bailey to the writer of 
this Study with his letter granting the writer’s request for his permission to allow his 
intellectual history to be cited here. The writer is most grateful to Professor Bailey for 
his kind consent. ‘I am most flattered’, this eminent scholar modestly and humorously 
remarks, ‘to find I have left at least a faint streak on the surface of this tossing world of 
Samsaral’ 
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provision for Oriental studies; for help in these, the would-be student 
would have to go on to Western Europe or to North America. So Bailey 
taught himself Latin and Greek; took these as his subjects at his own 
university; won a scholarship at the University of Western Australia to 
take him to the University of Oxford ; and found at Oxford the help that 
he needed in order to complete his mastery of Oriental languages. 

Yet even Cambridge, England, could not provide this Australian 
philologist with a chair specifically allocated to the Khotanese language, 
akin to Persian and to Sanskrit, which had been introduced into the 
'Parim Basin by the Sakas* and w hich, while H. W. Bailey was studying 
Avestan under his haystack in Western Australia, had been recovered 
from oblivion by the labours of a series of Western pioneers in the Tarim 
Basin, culminating in the IIungarian-British archaeologist-explorer Sir 
Aurel Stein’s trove of religious and secular literature in knowm and still 
all but unknown languages, on which this path-finder had lighted in 
May 1907 in a Taoist shrine at Ch’icn Eo-tung (‘the Caves of the Thou- 
sand Buddhas’), near Tun-huang in the Su-lo-ho Basin, ‘a natural cor- 
ridor’ leading from North-Western China into Central Asia, at the 
Western terminus of the former liitivs of a Sinic universal state;- and 
Khotanese and Tokharian were the fields in which Bailey, in the next 
stage of his intellectual career, w'as to give the most impressive demon- 
strations of his prowess in advancing the frontiers of philological know- 
ledge. ' 

Schlicmann’s and Bailey’s experience of being kindled into an undying 
glow^ of curiosity by the casual impact of one or two books was shared 
by another contemporary and colleague of the w riter’s, F. C. Jones, who 
in A. I). 1952 was a lecturer in Modern History at the University of 
Bristol with a special commission in the field of Far Eastern studies. At 
the same university, some thirty years earlier, Jones, as an undergraduate, 
had happened, while exploring the stacks of the university library, to 
stumble upon a cache of old books concerning the Far East that had been 
beejueathed to the university by F. V. Dickins, an Imglishman who had 

^ Fur this Indo-FAiropcan-spcakin^ Avavo of Eurasian Nomads, see VI. vii. sSo-ftSi; 
Pdwi?/}’ ‘d’lie Administiarivc Geo^'raphy ot the Achacmcnian Empire.’ 

’ See Stem, Sir Aurel On Atuicnt (Jentral /Isinn Truths (Lfindon 1913, Macmillan), 
pp. 203- i() I hap. 13: ‘Discovciies in a TTulden Chapel’, with fij^. 86, facinp p. 204. 

‘The piicst summoned up courage that morning to open before me the rouph door 
closin^j the entrance to the rock-carved rcces-^ where the threat trove had lain hidden. . . . 
The .si^hl disclosed in the dim lit,dit of the priest’s little oil-lamp made my eyes open wide. 
Heaped up in layers, but without any order, there appe.ired a solid mass of manuscript 
hundles iisini; to ten feet from the floor and fillini', as sul>secjuenl measurement showed, 
close on 500 ( ubic feet. Within the small room rneasurini^ about nine feet square there 
W'as left barely space for two people to stand on’ (ibid., pp. 203 4). 

3 Sec, for example, Hailey, II. W. : ‘Ilvatanica’, in the Bulletin of the Loudon School of 
Oriental Studies, vol. viii. Part 4 (London 1Q37, Liizac), pp. 1)23-36; ‘Ttau^ara’, ihid., 
pp. 883-021; Zoroastrian Problems (Oxfoid 1043, Clarendon Press); ‘Recent work in 
“’rokhaiian”,’ in the Philological Society’s' Trausacttoris (London 1047, David Nutt), 
pp. 126-53; Khotanese Texts, vol. i (C^ambiidKe 1045, University Press); Khotanese 
Buddhist Texts (London 1051, Tavlor’s Foreij^n Press). 

In his letter of the 7th April, 10S2, to the writer of this Study, Professor Bailey tells 
him. 'Only this morninR I sent oil to Sven Ilcdin a volume explaining his documents 
in the Khotanese lanRuaue of the Sakas (four years’ work). The Cambridge University 
Press is at this moment pnntinp aoI, li, and I still plan two or three more volumes of 
this material. Persian and Sanskrit have come tORether for me in Khotanese studies-^ 
the Iranian speech with the Buddhist culture. My “curiosity” is as great as ever for this 
Central Asian miscellany!’ 
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served as a medical officer in China and Japan in a.d. 1866-70 and had 
eventually become the university’s Reader in Japanese. The dust with 
which the youthful explorer found these books covered told him that he 
was the first member of his university ever to have taken any interest in 
them; but this hitherto neglected batch of books now had a decisive 
effect on one student’s mental life. From that moment onwards, Jones 
persistently pursued Far Eastern studies as a personal interest in addi- 
tion to his regular academic work. lie continued this pursuit as a lecturer 
in history, first at Dalhousie and King’s University at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and then at Harvard. After that, with the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, he made his way to China and spent nearly two years there 
— from the autumn of A.n. 1935 to the summer of A.ix 1937 ^partly 
studying Cliinese at the College of Chinese Studies in Peking and partly 
travelling about the country; and, though China was in turmoil at the 
time, he managed to make his way far and w ide into the interior. At the 
end of the year 1937 he joined the staif of the Far Eastern department 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London, and eventually 
returned from there to his alma mater at Bristol. Thepresent writer, w ho, 
by A.D. 1952, had had the pleasure of knowing, and of working with, 
this devoted student of Far Eastern history for more than fourteen years, 
had never seen a sign that his friend’s curiosity was abating. Throughout 
he had continued to show the same steadily burning zeal to widen and 
deepen his knowledge and understanding of his beloved subject. 

An experience that had meant so much to F. C. Jones, II. W. Bailey, 
and Heinrich Schliernann had also come the tvay of the present writer.^ 
He will never forget a memorable morning in one of the early months of 
the year A.D. 1898 when a row of four books in a uniform binding made 
its first appearance^ on ^ bookshelf in the dining-room of his parents’ 
house ir London, No. 12 Upper Westbourne lerrace. The scries was 
Fisher Unw'in’s 'Hie Stoiy oj the Nations, and the subjects of the four 
volumes w ere Ancient Ei^ypt; Assyria; l^lcdia, Babylon, and Persia \ and 
Ihe Saracens.^ The writer, who on that day was either approaching the 
end of his ninth year or just entering on his tenth, had awoken to con- 
sciousness in the most favourable liuman environment imaginable for 
the making of an historian, since, in his Mother, he liad had an historian 
to bring him up. In a.d. 1S98 he could already remember his Mother’s 

having w ritten 'Frue Stories from Scottish History,-^ and could recall the 

«. 

^ In the present Part of this Study tlic Aviitcr h.is drawn, ainon^? other sources, 
upon his personal expeiieiicc — not, of tourse, in anydtlusorv behet that this is paiticu- 
larly interestini' oi important in Mrtiie ot beitiK his own, but because, m the n<iuire of 
the case, it is the only first-hand information about the subject of this Part that has betn 
at his disposal. 

^ The date is approximately fixed by' the fact that the books had been given to the 
writer’s Mother, because she was an histoiian, when her mothei-in-law 's personal 
possessions were being distribuitd among the members of the family, for tlic date of 
the writer’s grandmother’s death was the it)ih Uecemher, 18^7. 

1 I'or the authorship and tlatts of publication of these four volumes, sec the acknow- 
ledgements in the present volume, on p. 21Q. 

Toynbee, Kdith: True Sinn ? frotu Scottish History (I.ondon N. D., Griffith Farren 
Browne). There is no impiint of the date; but, in the copy which the writer took down 
just now from the bookcase, giv'en him by his Mother, which stands behind his shoulder 
in his study at No. 45 Pembroke Square. London, the book is dated by the inscription, in 
his Mother’s handwriting; ‘Arnold josep’i Toynbee, October 1896, with Mother’s love’. 
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excitement of seeing the proofs of the illustrations arrive and of finally 
holding the first bound copy in his hands. His Mother had written the 
book in order to pay for keeping his nurse till he was five years old in- 
stead of four; and, though, when the additional year ran out, he had 
been desolated to see his nurse leave, he had quickly been reconciled to 
the change by the intimate companionship that his Mother had given 
him during the years tliat had followed. Night by night, while she was 
putting him to bed, she had told him, in brief instalments, the history of 
Britain from Caesar’s landing to the Battle of Waterloo, and the child 
had been readily receptive to this gracious impact of the parochial history 
of the Western country in whicli he had happened to be born. Yet that 
morning in a.d. 189S on which those mighty suns the Egyptiac, Baby- 
Ionic, and Syriac civilizations swam into his ken in all their ovcrwhelm- 
ing graruleur was the decisive moment in the intellectual experience of 
this young watclier of the skies of History; for the advent of these 
hitherto unknown lieavenly bodies shook him out of the Yin-state of 
receptivity into a Yang-movement of curiosity which, happily for him, 
\\as still a llovving tide on the 15th September, 1952, more than fifty-four 
years later. 

Omnes 

Rcstinxit Stellas, exortus ut actherius sol.* 

The epiphany of those civilizations of the first and the second generation 
took the light out of such commonplace planets as the parochial his- 
tories of ephemeral nations spawned in a parvenu Western World. The 
shallow landlocked waters of Lake Tenoelititlan could no longer satisfy 
the soul of a seeker after new worlds when once he had stared at the 
Pacific. 

The child flung himself upon the Ocean,- and from that time onwards 
its expanse continued to open out in front of him faster than his ship’s 
prow could cleave the ever widening waters. His inquiries whether 
Mexico was part of the United States and whether the Persians w'ere 
Muhammadans were referred by his Mother to his Father. At school his 
awakened curiosity led him to relive Herodotus’s experience of breaking 
his w’ay into the iiew^ world of the Achaemenian Empire, and to explore 
two marooned enclaves of Christendom, (Georgia and Abyssinia. At 
the university it led him to break into the new' world of the Far East, 
via the Great Eurasian Stepj)e, in the footsteps of his fellow^ Franks 
John of Piano Carpini, William of Rubruck, IMarco Polo of Venice* and 
their living successors Sven Hedin the Swede and Aurel Stein the Hun- 
garian, ^ and to acquaint himself w ith the career of the renegade Ottoman 

^ I-ucrctius: Dc Rctuvi Nalimi, Book III, 11 . 1043 -4. 

^ In A. I), igs-i the wnter’s cailicst surviving! memory was a recollection of having 
taken and earned out, al the age ol two, on the beach at Ahersoeh in W ales, a decision to 
run into the sea in order to hnd out what ^^ould happen. What did happen was that his 
nurse ran in alter him, pulled him out, and, in (he act, sprained her ankle. 'J’here was no 
benevolently olhcious nurse to pull him back lioiii the inlcllcctual plunge that he made, 
six years after that, into the ocean of History. 

^ The writer could still recapture the excitement to which he had been moved at 
the time by a lantern-lecture that Sir Aurel Stem had given at Oxford, in the great hall 
of the ICxamination Schools, at sinnc date while the writer was an undergraduate {^tudta 
exercebat a.u. 1907-11). The panoramas of huge snow-covered mountain ranges v\ould 
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quly Scanderbcg. As soon as he was quit of his final examinations, it led 
him to spend a year surveying the theatre of Hellenic history on foot, as 
a student of the British archaeological schools at Rome and Athens, and 
to make the discovery of a living Ottoman World which eventually 
found him a place in the Turkish section of the Foreign Office division 
of the Rritish Delegation to the Peace Conference of Paris in a.d. 1919. 
Between the P'irst and the Second World War it led him to widen his 
range by taking into his cognizance the general course of current inter- 
national affairs, and to add a new dimension to this mental universe by 
transhipping, with C. G. Jung as his navigator-psychopompus, from 
a surface-craft to a submarine in order to sound the Psyche's subcon- 
scious abyss. After the Second World War the same still irresistibly 
beckoning curiosity led him into making an excursion on the economic 
plane into a science of business cycles which promised to throw light on 
the larger and more momentous subject of the relation between I^aw 
and P’recdom in History; and on the 15th September, 1952, when he 
was midway through his sixty-fourth year, the peremptorily rising note 
in the roar of Time’s winged chariot’s* accelerating engine was urging 
him to press forward, youu ;^Ao>pov,^ into new worlds which this curio- 
sity had marked dowm long since for future conquest. 

At that age he was being spurred on by the example of the historian- 
banker-statesman George Grote {vivebat a.d. 1794-1871), who, more 
than two years before he had returned to the printer, on the 23 rd Decem- 
ber, 1855/ the last corrected proof-sheets of the twelfth and concluding 
volume of his history of Greece, had begun to knap off two sister works 
on the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle.-^ The work on Plato had 
straightway been written and published in three volumes and, ‘no 
sooner had the Plato been completed, and the printing begun, ^ than the 
author “set the loom” afresh for his Aristotle — scarcely permitting him- 
self breath’ before applying himself ‘to the preparation of the third part 
of what he used to call “my trilogy.” Yet, notwithstanding the dili- 
gence of G rote’s response to the challenge of Time’s hurrying chariot’s 
clatter. Death had overtaken him with his Aristotle still incomplete. 

In taking to heart this example set by George Grote, the present 
writer w as following in the footsteps of Lord Bryce (vivebai a.d. 183S- 
1922), who, whenever he was writing a book, used to have on his agenda 
not only the next book but also a perpetual next book but one. This per- 
markent lure on the intellectual athlete’s literary horizon was a projected 

flash up in liis visual memory, and he could recall how, when the lecturer had men- 
tioned, in passinR, that he had lost some toes there through frost-bile, the eatjci listener 
had recognized that he was in the presence of a disco\ercr who was indeed in earnest 
about his inlclleclual mission. 

‘ Marvell, Andrew : 7 ’o //?s Coy Mistress, 1 . 22. 

^ Thcoditus: KwloKa^ “'Epcos, 1. 70. 

^ See Grote, Harriet: The Personal Life of George Grote (London 1873, John Murray), 
p. 224. 

See Grote, OcorKe: A History of Greece, vol. xi (London 1853, John Murray), pre- 
face dated the 15th April, 1853, pp. iii-iv. 

London 1865. John Xlurray. On the 23rd April, 1951, the present writer took down 
from the shelf in the Athenaeum Club in London the set of these volumes that had been 
given to the Club by their author, with an inscription in vol. i in George Grote ’s liand- 
writing. 6 In September 1864. 

7 Grote, Harriet, op. cit., p. 277. 
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work on the lives and time of the Roman Emperor Justinian I and his 
consort Theodora; and, though this most lovingly cherished of nil the 
historian-jurist-statesman’s literary projects eventually had the same 
fate as the historian-banker-statesman’s work on Aristotle, this ever 
receding and never captured intellectual quarry performed for Bryce the 
invaluable service that ‘the electric hare’ performs for the greyhound on 
the racing track. It kept the runner’s energies at full stretch; and his 
never flagging eagerness to catch his Justinian was, no doubt, not tlie 
least potent of the stimuli that prompted him to achieve the heroic feat of 
producing his Modern Democracies {conscript imi a.d. 1918-21)^ after he 
had turned eighty. 


‘ The present uritcr had had the good fortune to become personally acquainted with 
Lord lirycc in his seventy-seventh year, when the \\ nter, as a young man, had been com- 
missioned to compile, under Lord Bryce’s direction, a blue book on The Treatmejit of the 
Armennins tn the Ottowan Emfyire, published as Miscellaneous No. 31 (rgib) [Cmd. 
8325J (London 191^, II. M. Stationery Olhcc); and, thanks to the fiiendlincss which 
I aird and I .ady Bryce nc\ er ceased to show to people of younger generations, he had had 
the happiness thereafter of continuing to see something of the historian during the last 
eight years of his life. 

At this age, Bryce still displayed an astonishing youthfulncss which show ed itself physi- 
cally in his persistence in the habit of running upstairs two staiis at each step. 'J’his 
apparently inexhaustible fount of physical energy was replenished (so it seemed to the 
w nter) from spiritual sou ices, and one of these was an unfailing curiosity. FripnaKO) 8 ’ aiei 
TToAAa bibauKopems (Solon, fragment 17, in Bergkh-I liller-Crusius’s edition). At a 
time when Bryce was clearing his decks from wai-work in order to go into action on 
Modetn Demo< raiia, the writer happened to mention m conv^ersation with him that he 
knew CL I). II. Cole, who at that time was active in expounding the idea of Guild 
Socialism. Lord Bryce instantly began to ask the w liter whether he could direct him to 
any literature that had been published on the subject, as he had already made a mental 
note th.it he must not fail to take account of Guild Socialism in his own forthcoming 
work. 'I'his was evidence indeed of Bryce’s freshness of mind at the age of eighty. When, 
at this age, he was girchng himself for the huge task of writing a comprehensn e work on 
the political phenomena of the Modem Western World, he might have been expected to 
feel, not exhilaration, but repugnance, at the piospect of having to take account of yet 
anothei mushroom ideologv; and an intellectual inhibition might well have been rein- 
forced by a political prejudice, considering that Bryce himself was, not a socialist, but a 
hfe-long libeial. Yet his vaulting curiosity cleared both these psychic fences at one 
bound. On the 23rd April, 1951, the present w'nter’s own curiosity moved him to take 
Bryce’s Modern Demoiracies (London 1921, Macmillan, 2 vols.) down from the shelf in a 
library to look up ’Guild Socialism’ in the index. Sure enough, it is described in v'ol. 
11, on p. 645. 

The writer never ceased to be struck by the contrast, in their respective responses to 
the challenge of chronological age, between Lord Bryce and another historian, James 
Leigh Strachan-Davidson, the Master of Balliol, who was Bryce’s junior by five years 
(I'tvehat A.D. 1843-1916). In A.i). 1913— 15, at meetings on academic business in the 
Master’s study, the w riter, scanning the books on his shelves, discovered, to his surprise 
and concern, that there had been hardly any fresh acquisitions since the early eighteen- 
eighties — hardly any, that is to say, since the historian had passeil his fortieth yeai*(see 
Mackail, J. W.: James Letj^h Strachan-Davidson (Oxford i9-5» Clarendon Press), p. 53). 
Down to about that date the principal Knglish, American, Krencli, and German publica- 
tions in the fields of Hellenic history, Hellenic and Western philosophy, Western 
political economy, and contemporary Western belles lettres were w'ell represented, but, 
after that, the How of new acquisitions had suddenly ceased, and this could only mean 
that, in his early forties, the tire of this scholar’s curiosity had gont out. The writer could 
never discover any outward event in this period of Strachan-Da\ idson’s life that would 
account for this intellectual mishap, but a due to the whole of the Master’s intellectual 
history had come into his hands on the 22nd October, 1913 I f«r that day had been the 
Master’s seventieth birthday ; the fellow's of the College had given a dinner in the Master’s 
honour that evening; and the kcypoint in the speech in w'hich the Senior Tellow had pro- 
posed his health had been the remarkable fact that the Master had never been away from 
the College for as long as twelve months running at any time since his first arrival there as 
an undergraduate at the age of eighteen. As the writer listened, he w'as struck with dis- 
may; for he himself, being at that time in his twenty-fifth year, had just returned to the 
College after a sixteen months’ absence and had been inducted as a fellow on terms which 
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Encouraged and admonished by the examples of Bryce and Grote, the 
present writer took his arrival in December 1950 at the threshold of 
the twelfth part out of the planned thirteen parts of this Study as a 
signal for him to cast his mind forward, in anticipation of the now im- 
minent date at which this current work would be over, to plan the writ- 
ing of a Religio llistorici and the completion of a history of the Hellenic 
World — begun in a.d. 1914 on an invitation from the editors of The 
Horne University Library — of which he had written the first forty-two 
sheets* w^hen his progress had been interrupted by the outbreak of the 
First W'orld W'ar. 

In A.D. 1952 the present writer’s curiosity was also agog to finish 
learning the Arabic and Ottoman Turkish languages and to begin 
learning Classical New Persian. He had found himself compelled to sus- 
pend work on acquiring these three languages when, after having started 
in A.D. 1924 to produce an annual Survey of International Affabs under 
the auspices of Chatham House, he had started in a.d. 1927 to make 
systematic notes for the present Study, whicli he began to write, pari 
passu with the Survey, in a.d. 1930. Ever since tlie time, towards the 
close of his live years at W^inchester (a.d. 1902-7), wdicn he had gained 
a sufficient mastery over tlic Greek and Latin languages to make him at 
home in the Hellenic classics, it had been his ambition to make liimself 
equally at home in the Islamic classics, and he had taken tlie lirst step 
towards this end between a.d. 1915 and a.d. 1924 at the London School 
of Oriental Studies — starting to learn there the rudiments of 'furkish 
during the First W^orld War from ‘Ali Riza Bcy,“ and the rudiments of 


wefe tantamount to a life tenure so long as he did not marry, go bankrupt, or commit 
any other immoral act. 'I'hat niglit he dreamed that the cot rcsf)onding toast was bung 
proposed in his own honour as a veteran fellow' of the College on the i4tli April, if;59» 
after another forly-hve years, five months, and Uventy-three d.i\s had passed as swiftly 
as he knew that they would pass for him it he were to adopt the Mastei’s rtgiinen. Next 
morning he woke up firmly it‘S<jlved not to allow this iloum to oveitake him. 

* As he w'rote thc'^e words, he took these sheets out of a drawer in a bookcase, given 
him by his Mother, m his study at No. 45 Pembroke .Square, Kensington, l.ijiidon. 

- 'Phe experience that had broiiglit the wi iter to the pcnnl of starling hia long since pro- 
jected attack on the Turkish language at this d.ite had been his horror at the events w hich 
lie had been recording in the blue book on The Treatment of the ^irmenians in the Otto- 
man Empire that he had been compiling under the direction of Loid Ilrvce. I low had 
any human beings come to perpetrate those inhuman acts ^ ddie 'Osmanhs, being human, 
must be men of like passions with his and his fellow-countryinen’s Eiigli'^h selves. What 
was the cxfilanatioii of this appalling mystery? 'I’hc first step towards arriving at it 
would be to understand the Tuiks, and the key to that would be to leain the Tuikish 
langftage. 

When the writer enrolled at the London Scliool of Oiiental Languages in A.u. iQifi in 
order to begin learning '^I'urkish, tlie lecturer in 'Purkish, ‘Ali Uiza liey, demurred to 
being asked to take as a pupil a man who, as he saw it, had just sliown himself, in a pub- 
lisheci work, to lie an enemy of ‘AH Hiza Bey’s country. When he submitted this objec- 
tion to the Diicctor of tlic School, Sir Denison Ross, the Director pointed out to him 
that, if his patiiotism was founded — as it was — on a sincere belief in the stcilmg qualities 
of the Turkish national character, he w.is now being presented with an oppoitunity - 
which, as a patriot, he ought not to let slip — of making an English convert. 'I'hc Turkish 
lecturer was convinced by the Director’s shrewd argument, and happily he did not 
afterw'ards have to regret that he iiad taken Sir Denison Ross’s advice; for the know- 
ledge of the Turkish language — rudimentary though it still was — which the writer had 
acquired from ‘Ali Riza Bey by a.d. 1920 enabled the writer in a.d. 1921 to make an 
exposure of the treatment of the Turks in that year in the Ottoman territories then under 
Greek military occupation. 

By that time the writer had made an empirical discovery of the truth that Human 
Nature is nowhere and never proof — not even in the communities that have travelled the 
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Arabic after the Peace Conference of a.d. 1919 from Professor Sir 
Thomas Arnold and Professor H. A. R. Gibb. By a.d. 1952 a cravinp; 
that had been dammed back since a.d. 1924 had accumulated a po\^erful 
pressure of urgency. The writer was stung by shame whenever he recol- 
lected that his hero Heinrich Schliemann had taught himself no less than 
thirteen languages during the twenty-seven years (a.d. 1836-63) that he 
had had to spend on making his fortune ; but he could then recruit his 
courage by recalling that his heroine Jane Ellen Harrison had taught her- 
self both Persian and Russian after she had passed her sixty-fifth year; 
for this example carried with it the admonition ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise’.* 

In A.D. 1952 the writer’s curiosity was also still being stimulated 
through still being tormented by longings to make his pilgrimage to 
histone points on the face of the Oikoiimene on which he had never yet 
set eyes or which had once tantalized him with a Pisgah sight. lie had 
seen Assisi from Spello on the 30th October, 1911, without ever having 
succeeded in reaching Assisi at any time during the next forty years. 
He had been shunted in and out of Venice on the Orient Express three 
times without ever having come nearer to Saint Mark’s than into the 
presence of the pair of Roman emperors in porphyry w ho stood clasped 
m a mutual embrace outside a door that was barred and bolted at 5.30 
a.m. He had twice passed Qaranian by train w^ithout having had time, 
cither on the 31st August, 1929, or on the 13th November, 1948, to 
break his journey in order to view the interior of those romantic city- 
w^alls and press on, beyond, across Cilicia Tracheia to Selefkeh. On the 
14th September, 1929, he had gazed longingly up the River KarCin into 
Persia while his ship bore him on inexorably, past the conlhicnce of the 
Karun with the Shatt-al-‘Arab, en route from Basrah to Karachi. On the 
Great Wall of China, at the Nankow Pass, he had had to turn back with- 
out being able to pursue the Wall on its snakelike w estw ard course tow ards 
a terminus thirteen hundred miles and more aw ay. And he had never yet 
come near to setting eyes on Trier, Ravenna, Monte Vulture,^ Yannina, 
Rhodes, Diyarbckir, (jars, Ani, Van, Ispahan, Yazdikhwast, Persepolis, 
Shiraz, Khotan, Turfan, the Najd, the Yaman, Abyssinia, Qayraw^an, 
the High Atlas, Cholula, Mayaland,'’ Ivaster Island, or the hyper-cyclo- 
pean masonry of the Andean highlands. 

Whenever the writer was racked by this unfulfilled Herodotcan 

• 

farthest alonp the road towards Cnilization — against the temptation to commit in- 
human atrocities. 'I'licie vvill iil\Na\s and evei'}'\\ heie he a point at winch the mounting 
pressure ot this temptation will biiist the precarious dam within which social habit im- 
prisons the lloodwateis of Original Sm. An ediic.ition in the psychology of atrocities 
which the writer began as an eye-witness on the (Jaramur^^al Peninsula in the Sea of 
Marmara in a.d. i(; 2 i was completed when he ramc back to Kngland to hear of what the 
English ‘lilack and Tans’ had been doing meanv\hile in Iiclaml. 

By this time, ‘All Riza Bey and the w'riter had become fast friends; but it was not till 
long afterwards that the writer was told about ‘All Riza Bey’s con\crsation with Sir 
Denison Ross in a.d. 1916. * Luke x. 37. 

2 Climbed on the 7th October, 1953, wdiilc this page was in the press. 

Thanks to a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for travelling with an eye to 
producing a revised edition of the present work, the writer and his wife had now 
visited Cholula on the 20th April, 1953, and Palcnque, Chichen ltz 4 , IJxmal, and 
Kabah between the 7th and the 14th May of the same year, and were planning to visit 
the Andean World in the autumn of a.d. 1956. 
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ambition to complete his oecumenical pilgrimage, he used to revive his 
drooping hopes by recalling an anecdote which he had once heard from 
the mouth of that triumphantly world-wide traveller Lord Bryce. After 
having explored half the surface of the globe in the course of a long life, 
Lord Bryce had felt one day a slight misgiving lest his advance in chrono- 
logical age might hinder him from carrying out the rest of his peregrina- 
tional agenda; so he had decided, in consultation with Lady Bryce, that 
they would choose for the field of their next journey some region that 
would serve to test their physical stamina. Their choice had fallen upon 
Siberia; and, when they had ascertained that they could stand this 
physical ordeal without feeling any strain, they had been able to put 
their anxiety behind them and to proceed with their exploration of the 
remainder of the Inhabited World.* Lord Bryce’s example became the 
more encouraging to the writer the nearer he approached to the end of 
A Study of Histary] and, midway through his sixty-fourth year, he was 
thanking God that a curiosity which had set sail fifty-four years ago had, 
so far, never found itself becalmed. Rather tlian be condemned to the 
Ancient Mariner’s lifc-in-dcath, he would pray to be carried on by the 
divine wind of curiosity’s unfiagging inspiration at the risk of meeting 
Kon-TikVs end among deadly breakers on a Raroia Rccf-^ at the Ocean of 
History’s unimaginable limit. 

(Ill) THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP OF OMNISCIENCE 

/ Without the inspiration of curiosity, no one can be an historian, since, 
without it, no one can break out of a Yin-state of infantine receptivity by 
setting the mind on the move and taking bearings in the Universe. No 
one can cither become an historian till he has acejuired curiosity or re- 
main an historian if ever he loses it. Yet an inspiration wbicli is indis- 
pensable is at the same time insufficient; for curiosity is a faculty which 
is valuable only as a driving force for generating higher activities. If it is 
allowed to spin round in a vacuum, turning notliing but its own wheels, 
it stultifies itself and also sterilizes the soul in which it has thus been 
allowed to run amok. Curiosity by itself is of no more avail than is 
receptivity by itself for bringing a budding mind to flower, 'riie mind 
that is to blossom into an historian’s mind must rise to a higher flight; 
and, if it allows its curiosity to set its spiritual ceiling for it, it will be 
guijty of a grave moral error that wall prove also to have been a serious 

1 Looking up this episode, on the 23rd April, 1951, in II. A. L. Lislier’s liryce 

(London 1927, Macmillan, 2 vols.), the writer found it duly recorded there in vol. ii, on 
pp. 104-6. On his retirement in A.D. 1913, when he had turned seventy-five, from being 
British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce seized the opportunity of returning 
home to England via the Pacific, Japan, Manchuria, and Siberia; and, travelling via the 
Transsiberian Railway, he was unwilling to let slip the further opportunity of catching 
a glimpse of the Altai lilountains, as these lay not more than a mere four hundred miles 
or so off his course. Accordingly the Bryces detrained from the '^I’ranssiberian Express 
at Taiga, embarked on a river-boat at Tomsk, and proceeded by water down the Tom 
and up the Tobol via Novonikolayevsk (afterwards renamed Nov^osibirsk) and Barnaul 
to Biisk. Transferring here from boat to tarantas, they then experienced ‘eight of the 
hardest days of travelling we have .v’er gone through'. Their reward was a sight of the 
Altai Range from the summit of the Semenski Pass on the 22nd August, 1913. The 
Tound-trip’ had mounted up to some 1,200 miles before they re-entrained for Moscow. 

^ Read Thor Heyerdahl: Kon-Tiki, Across the Pacific by Raft (Chicago 1950, Rand 
McNally). 
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intellectual mistake ; for, if curiosity is a Pegasus from which the historian 
must never dismount, this winged steed is also one which he must never 
allow himself to ride without a curb. 

The scholar who permits his curiosity to run away with him is court- 
ing the danger of condemning his creativity to be blighted; and this was 
a danger to which Western scholars were peculiarly exposed by a Western 
educational tradition in which the goal of education that was set before 
the pupil’s eyes by his masters was, not adult active life, but an examina- 
tion. This institution, which had worked such havoc with Western 
intellects during the last eight centuries of Western history, had pre- 
sumably been introduced by the Early Medieval fathers of the Western 
universities into the educational field from the theological ; for the myth of 
a Last Judgement had been part of the Christian Church’s heritage from 
the Osirian Church through the Zoroastrian,* and, while the Egyptiac 
fathers of the worship of (3siris had conceived of the Last Judgement as 
an ethical test symbolized in a weighing of the departed soul’s good and 
bad deeds against one another in the scales of Osiris’ balances, a Chris- 
tian Church wLich had taken on board a top-heavy freight of Hellenic 
philosophy^ had overlaid an Osirian ethical questionnaire in which the 
query was ‘Good or bad?’ with an Aristotelian intellectual questionnaire 
in which the query was ‘'rrue or false ?’ 

When this abomination of inlcllcctualism, standing in the place where 
it ought not,^ had thus been given dominion over Western secular 
education as well as over Western Christian theology, the anxiety not to 
be found wrong by a human examiner on matters of mundane fact had 
come to weigh as heavily on the souls of apprentices in Western schools 
of higher education as if the penalty for being caught out in an intellec- 
tual mistake had been, not the mere refusal of a degree w'hich was the 
severest censure that a university coultl inflict in reality, but the awful 
condemnation to eternal torment in Hell which, in IVledieval and Early 
Modern Western Christian belief, was the inexorable retribution for the 
holding of unorthodox tenets in the sphere of theology. 

In Western educational circles a fear of intellectual damnation that 
had thus originally been inspired by an analogy taken from current 
religious ideas had survived w hen, in a Late Modern chapter of Western 
history, the belief that eternal damnation after death was the penalty 
for theological error had gradually ceased to haunt Western minds 
and oppress Western spirits. As, in the course of this age, the quantity 
of mundane information at the disposal of Western examiners for use 
as ammunition in their intellectual warfare with Western examinees 
came to increase by geometrical progression. Western educational 
examinations came to be the nightmare that Western theological 
inquisitions had once been; and the worst of their effects was the 
posthumous one ; for even an alumnus who had passed w ith honours 
all the ordeals that his alma mater had known how to inflict upon 
him was apt to emerge from his education haunted by an abiding 
subconscious fear of being w'eighed in an imaginary future examiner’s 

* See V. vi. 34. ^ See VIT. vii. 465-506. 

•J Dan. xi. 31 and xii. 1 1 ; Matt. xxiv. 15 ; Mark xiii. 14; Luke xxi, 20. 
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balances and found wanting,* and such victims of an intimidating 
Western examinational system of education would need the interven- 
tion of God’s grace to save them from spending the rest of their lives, 
not in living and acting and making practical use of what they had 
learned, but in still anxiously preparing for an unseen final examination 
lying in wait to confound their disembodied souls after they had carried 
their life-long accumulation of learning with them into the grave. 

I’his pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp of omniscience convicts its 
addicts of a moral error in two degrees. In ignoring the truth that the 
only legitimate purpose of learning is to make something of it, within 
the learner’s lifetime, that can become part of Mankind’s common stock 
of useful knowledge, the scholar-sinner betrays a lack of sociality; in 
ignoring the further truth — w'hich is just as true on the intellectual plane 
of human activity as on any other — that completeness and perfection 
are unattainable by human souls in This World, he betrays a lack of 
humility ; and the second of these two sins, which is the graver, is also 
the more insidious ; for the scholar’s intellectual hybris masquerades as 
humility itself. A scholar is proving himself guilty of a subconscious 
hypocrisy to which he is wilfully shutting his mind’s eye when he pleads 
guilty of ignorance and protests that his conscience will not permit him 
to publish, write, or even say anything on his subject until he has 
mastered the last jot and tittle of the information available up to date. 
This profession of humility is a camouflage for the three deadly sins of 
Satanic pride, undutiful negligence, and culpable sloth. 

The professedly humble-minded scholar stands convicted of pride be- 
cause the intellectual standard which he is confessing his failure to 
attain so far is the omniscience of Almighty God and not the partial and 
relative knowledge which is the most that can actually be compassed in 
human life by any mind which, like the scholar’s mind, is a mortal 
human being’s; and this apology of his for being a little low^cr intellec- 
tually than liis Creator therefore betrays a mood that is the antithesis ^ 
of modesty. The scholar-hypocrite also stands convicted of negligence, 
because a scholar’s proper study is the modest but useful task of produc- 
ing, within the brief span of time that is the inexorable limit of the 
longest human life, some provisional addition to human understanding 
which this intellectual worker bee’s contemporaries and successors can 
use, criticize, improve, and eventually discard in favour of other slightly 
clocer provisional approximations to an inelTablc divine truth. The tran- 
sient scholar of the day w'ould have done his intellectual duty and have 
won his spiritual crow n if, in passing through This World, he had made 
it his business, following the example of the first two servants in the 
parable of the talents,^ to contribute one fresh thimbleful of water to the 
great and growing stream of collective human knowledge. ^ 

In hiding the talent entrusted to him in the earth,^ or keeping it laid 

> Dan. V. 27. ^ Matt. xxv. 14-30; Luke xix. 12-26. 

3 ‘'Fhe thouKht once worked out to the point of written record is complete, its work 
done. It is a frapment, a grain, added to the thought of the Universe, a grain of sand 
added to the ever-growing edifice of God.’ — W’^alter Leaf, quoted by Charlotte M. Leaf 
in Waller Leaf (London 1932, John Murray), p. 167. 

+ Matt. xxv. 25. 
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up in a napkin,* he has shown himself to be an unprofitable servant.^ He 
has left open merely the question whether the motive of his misde- 
meanour was disaffection or sloth and the charge of slothfulness is one 
from which he cannot clear himself by filing evidence to prove that he 
lias sat at work for six and a half days out of every week and for ten and 
a half hours out of every day ; for the unprofitable scholar’s dreaded post- 
mortem examiner will not fail to parry this plea by asking the prisoner 
at the bar what kind of work his has been ; and every scholar knows that 
he is under constant temptation to postpone or evade the ordeal of doing 
creative work on any plausible excuse, because this kind of intellectual 
work, which is the only kind that has any intrinsic and ultimate value, is 
also the kind that exacts the most excruciating and most repugnant in- 
tellectual travail. The inborn spiritual frailty which tempts every human 
being at all times to renounce his birthright of sharing in the bliss of 
creation for the sake of escaping its pangs tempts the scholar at his desk 
to go on reading, so long as he can find any excuse for this, instead of 
taking up his pen to write, and then, when that excuse fails him, to 
write, not those painfully-begotten winged w^ords that are required in 
order to convey one mind’s thoughts to another mind, but a string of 
facilcly pedestrian entries on the cards of a bibliographical index. This 
perpetual human proneness to take the easier option is as natural, but also 
as culpable, in the scholar as it is in other men. 

The intellectual mistake inherent in the pursuit of omniscience is, 
like the moral error, a multiple one; and the beginning of evils here is a 
mistaken identification of innumcrability with infinity. It is true that 
human souls have an inborn need to put themselves in tune w ith the In- 
finite on the intellectual plane as on every other; but, on this plane, as on 
the rest, the only way in which a communion with the Creator is ever 
attainable by the creature is, ‘like a light caught from a leaping flame’, 
through a personal encounter. Omniscience, as Faust’s insatiable mind 
discovered to its discomfiture, c«annot be attained by adding item to 
item, art to art, and science to science in an infinite regress. 

Flabc nun, ach! Philosophic, 

Jiiristcrci und Medizin, 

Und Icidcr auch Thcologic! 

Durchaus studicrt, mit heissem Remuhn. 

Da steh’ ich nun, ich amier Tor! 

Und bin so king als wie ziwor . . . 

Und sehe dass wir nichts wassen konnen! 

Das will mir schicr das Herz verbrennen.s 

Faust has, in fact, as we have noticed in an earlier context,^ merely 
succeeded in imprisoning himself in the immobility of a Yin-state. Yet 
in Goethe’s tragedy the hero is deemed to have succeeded in his mis- 
guided intellectual endeavour at least to the extent of acquiring all the 
information accessible to any scholar in his ephemeral time and transient 
place. Here, however, Goethe has allowed himself a poetic licence; for, 

* Lukexix. 20. 2 Matt. xxv. 30. 3 Matt. xxv. 26. 

^ Plato’s Letters, No. 7, 341 n-F, quoted in III. iii. 24$. 

5 Goethe: Faust, 11 . 354-9 and 364-5. 


6 In II. i. 276. 
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as the present writer learnt at an early age from his Mother, Dante had 
been the last man in Western history who had actually mastered all the 
Western lore of his day ; and even the sixteenth-century historical pro- 
totype of Goethe's Faustian projection of his own eighteenth-century 
self had been born too late to emulate Dante’s achievement in real six- 
teenth-century life.* 

Since Dante’s time, Western scholars had been seeking to solve a self- 
imposed insoluble problem by electing to 'know more and more about 
less and less’ ; but this procedure had been merely more perverse than 
a Goethcan Faust’s without having been, in truth, more practical ; for, 
as fast as each Western scholar was reducing the diameter of his boring 
in the hope of being able still to drill deep enough to strike oil, an ad- 
vancing Western science was demonstrating tliat inlinitesimal quanta were 
as infinitely complex as quanta of an infinite positive immensity ; and, even 
if the pursuit of infinitesimals had proved to be less chimerical than the 
pursuit of infinite magnitudes, the academic huntsmen could have made 
nothing of their captured intellectual quarry ; since, as we ascertained in 
the opening chapter of this Study,- it is impossible for human minds to 
emulate an eternal-instantaneous divine comprehension of an infinite- 
infinitesimal llere-Now by piecing together scraps of information, pro- 
duced by a division of intellectual labour, in an intellectual assembly 
plant constructed on the analogy of a post-industrial Western factory. 
To an historian’s eye the last judgement on the mania for encyclopacd- 
ism of both the microscopic and the telescopic variety had been pro- 
nounced by History herself ; for this mistaken intellectual ideal had been 
apt to be the last intellectual folly to be abandoned by a senile civilization 
in ex/reffiis and the first to be abandoned by an infantile civilization^ as 
soon as the time had con;c for it to put away childish things.^ 

The present w riter — to illustrate this point, too, ad hominem — had 
once gone through the stultifying experience of taking this wrong intel- 
lectual turning. 

The writer had first been made aware of the choice in his eighteenth 
year, when, in December 1906, he had been staying wdth a pair of dis- 
tinguished scholars in the persons of his uncle Paget Toynbee {vivehat 
A.D. 185 5- 1932), the author of A Dictionary of Proper names and Notable 
Matters in the Works of Dante f and his aunt Helen Toynbee [vivebat 
A.D. 1868-1910),^ the editor of Horace Walpole’s letters. At the close of 
amagrecablc and stimulating visit, in which the boy had unselfconsciously 
disclosed historical interests embracing the Assyrians, the Fourth Cru- 
sade, and w hatnot, he was chilled by a piece of parting advice which his 
uncle gave him out of the kindness of his heart. ‘Your Aunt Nellie and F, 

^ The historical Dr. Faust is believed to have lived circa A.D. 1480-1 ';40. 

" In I. I. 1-8. 

J Encyclopaedism was, as we have noticed in X. ix. 53-57, a weakness of the Sinic, as 
well as the Hellenic, Civilization in its last phase; and, like the Hellenic a^ain, the Sinic 
Civilization bequeathed this wcaktiess to its successors. This heritage of encyclopaedism 
perhaps partly accounts for the subsequent emergence of a system of education by ex- 
amination in the Far Eastern and in the Western World alike; but the latter-day Far 
Eastern examinees were at least less unfortunate than their Western icllow-victims in 
being exempt from the terror imported into an intellectual ordeal by the Zoroastro- 
Osirian myth of a Last Judgement. i Cor. xiii. ii, 

5 Oxford 1898, Clarendon Press. * Nie Helen Wrigley, of Bury, Lancs. 
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the Dante scholar had announced, ‘have come to the conclusion that you 
have been dispersing your interests too widely, and our advice to you is 
to make your choice of some single subject and to concentrate hereafter 
on that/ In a.d. 1952 the writer had a still freshly vivid recollection of 
his own instantaneous conviction that this advice was bad, and of his 
likewise instantaneous decision not to follow it; and his uncle subse- 
quently gave him reason in retrospect by amiably sacrificing his own 
pernicious intellectual principles on the altar of personal affection when 
his wife’s literary work was cut short by her premature death. From that 
day onwards, her loving survivor took her Walpole, as well as his 
Alighieri, under his wing in order to complete her edition of the letters 
as a labour of love.^ Meanwhile, his nephew was heading, in spite of his 
good resolution at the end of the year a.d. 1906, towards the intellectual 
blind alley from w'hich the Dante scholar was to be harshly extricated in 
A.D. 1910 by a tragic event in his personal life. 

During eleven years of adolescence, from the autumn of a.d. 1900 to 
the summer of a.d. 1911, the present writer was continuously at the 
stretch in the intellectual hurdle-race of alternately preparing for and 
sitting for examinations; and the cumulative demoralizing effect of this 
ordeal slowly but surely undermined his resolve never to allow' himself 
to be corralled in a specialist’s pound. As late as his last undergraduate 
academic year a.d. 19 10-1 t , he was still wholesomely shocked to find the 
dismal orthodox cult of specialization capturing an older contemporary 
of liis, G. L. Cheesrnan, who at school had gone out of his way to 
stimulate his junior’s interest in the Late Roman Empire after having 
noticed that the younger boy was reading Hodgkin’s I/al}' and Her 
Invaders.^ 

With these exhilarating memories of the catholicity of his older 
friend’s intellectual interests stdl fresh in his mind, the w riter, one day at 
Oxford, had come straight to Cheesman’s rooms in New College (where 
Cheesrnan was then a tutorial fellow, teaching Roman history) from a 
meeting in Dr. F. W. Russell’s rooms at Brasenosc which this mature 
scholar had convened in the hope of generating in Oxford a wave of 
interest in Byzantine studies. On separating, we had agreed to w iden our 
circle by recruiting brother enthusiasts, and the writer had taken it for 
granted that his schoolfellow at New College would be as enthusiastic 

* Toynbee was handsomely rewarded for an unprofessional human piely that 

had taken for its counsellor an unerring heart instead of a lallible head. Foi one things he 
became almost as highly distinguished in the held of scholarship bequeatheil to him by 
his wite as he had long since been in his own field. Hut his most gratifying regard was 
that, when he iiad made room in his quiver for Horace Walpole’s vsoiks beside Dante’s, 
he found himself armed with an unfailing store of apt (luotalions. It was hardly possible 
for there to be any event in the news which a scholar who had thus made himself a double 
hufiz could not illustrate by a passage from one or other of the two authors whoso works 
this intellectual archer now knew by heart. On the slightest provocation he would shoot 
a letter, containing a c^uotation from cither Walpole or I janle, at the editor of The Tttnes; 
and, as the quotation was always attractively felicitous and the covering letter always 
discreetly short, the literary arrow usually went home and, in the course of years, the 
deft archer scored a prodigious talc of hits. Thus, thanks to his unprofessional addition 
of a second string to his academic bow, Paget Toynbee succeeded in lodging in the 
columns of The Tunes a quantity of letters that can hardly have been equalled by any of 
his contemporaries. 

- Hodgkin, I'homas: Italy and Her Invaders (Oxford 1892-9, Clarendon Press, 8 
vols. in 9 parts). 
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over Dr. BusselPs project as he was himself. To his surprise and dis- 
comfiture, his confident approach was met by his friend with a vehement 
refusal that would have been becoming in a conscientious novice, bent on 
qualifying for admission to a rigorous monastic order, if Mephistophelcs 
had approached him with some tempting alternative proposition. The 
apprentice tutor hastily explained that his manifest duty, now that he 
had obtained his appointment as a don, was to concentrate on the task of 
mastering the particular subject for the teaching of which he had made 
himself responsible to his college. Now that he had found the confines 
of his intellectual province, ^pastures new’* were henceforward out of 
bounds for him. flis refusal to indulge his personal interest in Byzan- 
tium any further was decisive,^ and his baffled tempter went away crest- 
fallen yet unshaken in his own intellectual convictions by his admired 
friend’s distressing lapse from intellectual grace. 

After having been appointed in his turn, in the summer term of a.d. 
1911, to a tutorial fellowship in Greek and Roman history at Balliol, 
and having subsequently taken his final academic examination in the 
School of Litterae Humaniores, the writer still saw light enough to lead 
him to make a resolve never to sit for any further academic examination 
in his life, and this was a vow which he had faithfully kept at any rate till 
his sixty-second birthday, on which he was writing these words. Yet the 
morrow of his final examination was the moment of his own fall ; for the 
shades of the examinational prison house in which he had been doing 
hard labour for eleven years past now closed on him with the swift 
downrush of a tropical night. It was an idle gesture to foreswear further 
examinations in real life at a moment when he was capitulating to the 
intimidating spectral presence of an imaginary examiner post mortem. 

After having spent two and a half years in preparing himself for being 
examined by fellow mortals in the summer term of a.d. iqii in the his- 
tory of the Hellenic World between 776 and 404 n.c., the writer pro- 
ceeded to spend the ensuing long vacation on reading all the extant 
sources for the period following, and he had ploughed his way on through 
these from the end of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War to the death 
of Alexander the Great when he was mercifully interrupted by the ad- 
vent of the day on which he was to start on a grand tour of Paris, Rome, 
and Athens as a prelude to returning to Oxford as a don in the autumn of 
A.D. 1912. From the moment wlien he found himself voyage, an inborn 
passion for making a countryside his own by walking over it happily 
diverted him from spending more than a minimum of his travelling time 
in museums and libraries, reading books that would be accessible to 
him in England and poring over objets (Tart which he could continue to 
study elsewhere in casts and photographs. He had the wit to realize that 

* Milton: Lycidas, 1 . 193. 

2 I low much longer G. L. Cheesman would have persisted in exploring his blind alley 
could never be known, since, some four years later, in a.d. 1915, he was killed on landing 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula. The present writer’s personal belief is that, had he lived, he 
would have become the greatest Roman historian in his generation; and this belief is 
founded on the further belief that, oosscssing the magnificently inquisitive mind that 
he did possess, this potentially great scholar would soon have repented of his unfortunate 
resolution to try to make himself a Roman historian by the via negativa of refusing ever 
to be anything more than that. 
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the landscape of the Hellenic World was the spectacle which he must 
make sure of seeing witli his own eyes because this was the field in 
which there was no substitute for autopsy ; but, even then, he perversely 
strove at first to exclude from his contracting held of vision every scene 
that was not either Hellenic or Minoan. 

It was through the grace of God, and not thanks to any native com- 
mon sense, that other worlds did impinge upon the academic pilgrim’s 
consciousness. In Paris during the week running from the 22rid to the 
28th September, 1911, the reverberations of the Agadir Crisis did just 
patter, like spent bullets, against his ear-drums through the archaic iron 
lattice- work of the Eiffel Tower. En retour to Rome on the evening of the 
8th November, 1911, from an expedition to visit the Etruscan tombs at 
Cerveteri and Corncto, the young antiquarian did ascertain that his fel- 
low-passengers in the train were Neapolitan conscripts, and did notice, 
as the train passed through Civita Vccchia, droves of other young Italian 
soldiers, with a look of unenthusiastic resignation on their faces, in the 
act of embarking for the theatre of war in 'Fripolitania and Cyrenaica. At 
Brindisi on the iSth November, 1911, he had to transfer to a Greek 
steamer from the Italian one on which his passage to Patras had been 
booked, because the Italian boat was shy of running the gauntlet of an 
enemy Turkish coast between Acrocerauniis and Preveza; and during 
the next eight months, passing his evenings in cafes in Greek villages, he 
heard, for the first time in his life, ‘the foreign policy of Sir Edward 
Grey’ being discussed, and tlic question whether ‘the war’ would break 
out this spring or next being canvassed by peasants and shepherds in 
zestful conversation with brothers and cousins just back home, with 
gold five-dollar pieces and napoleons in their w«illets, from following the 
gainful occupations of shining shoes in Kansas City or selling fruit in 
Omaha. Meanwhile, in the landscapes of Continental Greece and Crete, 
Medieval French castles and Early Modern Venetian fortresses were 
competing for his attention with Hellenic temples and with Minoan 
palates. 

Twice, on that antiquarian tour, the Oxford don-elect was arrested as 
a Turkish spy, first on the evening of the i6th November, 191 1, on the 
last lap of a day’s march from Terracina to Formia, by an Italian cara- 
biniere,* and then again, on the 21st July, 1912, by a Greek military 
patrol.- At Cattaro and Ragusa in August 1912 he found the streets 
thronged with Austro-Hungarian troops in a picturesque variety of oW- 
fashioned uniforms reminiscent of the revolutionary year a.d. 1848. At 

* On this occasion, the suspect was able to dear himself by showing a card ^\ith 
‘Halliol College, Oxford’ engiaved on it. ‘Ahl Collegiol Dunque non sietc Turco’, 
. reasoned the intelligent Italian security officer, and straightway left the suspicious-look- 
ing traveller in peace. Forty years later, in a.d. 1952, the carabiniere would, of course, 
no longer have been justified in acting on an a prion assumption that ‘Turk’ and ‘college’ 
were incompatible ideas. 

2 On this second occasion, he was arrested on the reasonable charge that he had 
walked across the perilously vulnerable railway viaduct over the gorge of the River 
Asopus at Elefterokhbri, where the sole railway running from Athens to the Graeco- 
'i urkish frontier leaped across a chasm to come to earth again along the eastern flank 
of the Hellenic citadel of Trachis. This charge w’as supported by the less convincing 
argument that the trespasser must be a foreign military spy because he was w'earing 
insignia in the shape of a military water-bottle that was not of the pattern affected by the 
Greek Army. 
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Trieste he gazed at the red fezes of a Bosniak regiment in garrison in the 
castello, and listened to an old Triestino explaining in Italian to a little 
boy that these were now loyal soldiers of the Emperor- King, though 
their fathers had made it hot for the old man and his comrades in a.d. 
1878, when they had been serving in the expeditionary force that had 
been sent by the Imperial- Royal Government to occupy Bosnia in that 
year. Next day, in his through-carriage from Trieste to Flushing, he 
noticed quantities of German soldiers drilling in green fields sandwiched 
between greener hop-gardens in Bavaria, without registering any sharper 
impression from this ominous sight than he had received, eleven months 
earlier, from the headlines displaying the latest news from Agadir in 
special editions of the Parisian Press. He had no sooner reached his 
journey’s end at Southwold than, finding himself in hospital with 
dysentery contracted through drinking treacherously clear running 
water from a stream between the mouth of the River Eurotas and the 
town of Yythion, he plunged back into the reading that he had had to 
interrupt in the previous September. Before lie was convalescent he had 
finished reading Strabo’s Geo^raphica and had started reading Pausa- 
nias’ A Personally Conduct cd Tour of Jlellas; and, before he had finished 
with Pausanias during his first term at Oxford as a don, he had begun to 
suffer acutely from the nemesis that is the penalty for the quest of omni- 
science within however narrowly restricted an intellectual allotment. 

A scholar in quest of intellectual omniscience is, indeed, courting the 
same nemesis as a soul in quest of spiritual perfection. Each successive 
advance that he makes towards achieving his ideal sends his standard 
soaring higher in a geometrical progression that leaves his arithmetically 
progressing attainments ev^r farther behind. Just as the aspirant to 
sainthood is the more crushingly self-convicted of sin each time that he 
attains a yet loftier spiritual altitude above the ceiling of ordinary 
mortals, so the aspirant to omniscience is the more crushingly convicted 
of ignorance each time that he makes a fresh addition to an already super- 
human stock of knowledge. In both careers the gap between aim and 
achievement thus grows only the whder the greater the achievement 
comes to be; and the nemesis of this inevitable progressive defeat, in a 
race which a finite Human Nature has condemned itself in advance to 
lose by impiously pitting itself against God’s infinity, is a moral regress 
from frustration through disillusionment into cynicism. 

After having tasted for himself the pains of this unprofitable pursuit of 
an hallucination, the present writer w^as liberated from the spell of an im- 
aginary implacable post-mortem examiner by an intellectual event in his 
own for mUrieur that had nothing to do with the wars and rumours of 
wars* wdiich, from the outbreak of the First Balkan War on the 17th 
October, 1912, to the outbreak of the First World War on the ist August, 
1914,^ were bearing down upon the Western World w ith a roar that was 
growing louder as fast as the thunder of an approaching express train. 

In the summer of a.d. 1911, during his intensive course of reading 

* Matt. xxiv. 6; Mark xiii. 7; Luke xxi. g. 

2 Germany was at war with Russia by that date. Great Britain did not find herself at 
war with Germany till the 4th. 
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the original Greek sources for the history of the Hellenic World in the 
fourth century B.c., the writer’s conscience had been troubled at inter- 
vals by finding himself occasionally falling short of his daily stint of 
reading because his mind had been insisting upon breaking with its 
habit of acquiring additional information in order to allow itself to begin 
putting two and two together. Pieces of information about the organiza- 
tion and numbers of the Lacedaemonian Army, at divers dates in the 
fourth century, which were presented by Xenophon incidentally in the 
course of his narrative, confirmed a dissatisfaction that had been im- 
planted in the writer’s mind, during his previous reading for the School 
of Littcrae IhimanioreSy by Thucydides’ presentation of the Lacedae- 
monian order of battle at Mantinca in 418 B.c.* What was more, the data 
supplied by Xenophon seemed to provide clues for tracing Thucydides’ 
mistake — if he had indeed made a mistake — to its source and for pene- 
trating, behind this error, to the truth. The question at issue was the 
ratio, at divers dates, between the respective strengths of the Spartiate 
contingent in the Lacedaemonian Army and the Perioecic contingents ; 
til is question turned, in the last analysis, upon the ratio between the 
respective areas of the arable land in the home territory of Sparta herself 
and in the aggregate of the territories of the Perioecic city-states in the 
Lacedaemonian dominions within their frontiers at the time; and this 
v»'as a question, raised by reading, which could be settled only by 
autopsy. 

In consequence, when, a few months later, the writer found himself 
in Greece, the historical inquiry which had already come into action in 
his mind conspired with the alluring beauty of the landscape in Messenia 
and Laconia to lead him into an inquisitive reconnaissance of the 
Perioecic states and their domains;^ and this deliberate autopsy in 
A.o. 1912 reinforced the undesigned effect of his reading in a.d. 1911. 
The field work and the book work, between them, activated his mind to 
a degree at which a salutary impulse to take action gained the upper 
hand in a.d. 1913 over an insatiable craving to add still further to a hoard 
of inert knowledge. In that year he wrote and published an article on 
‘The (Growth of Sparta’;^ and he had not had time to relapse into an- 
other debauch of aimless reading before the outbreak of the First World 
War compelled him to cease work on a history of the Hellenic World, 

* See Thucydides: A History of the Great Atheno-Peloponnesian IVar, Book V, chaps. 

64-74. . . , ... • 

^ In ri-devant Lacedaemonian territory the writer’s itineraries in A.D. 1912 were as 
follows (the dates being those of nights passed at the places with which the dates are 
here coupled): 

Kalarnsita (by train from Athen.s) 20th February, Koron 21st, Navarino (via Modhon) 
i2nd, Philiatrd 23rd, Olympia (via Arkadhia, ahas ‘Kypanssfa’) 2.nh. 

Astros (by boat from Erinioni, via Petses and Lenldhi) 15th April, Ardkhova i6th, 
Sparta (via Sellasla) 17th -lyth; Yeraki 20th, Molaous 21st, Ncapolis-oii-Malea 22nd, 
Monemvasla 23rd, Ilieraka (via the fjord) 24th, Kato Vezani 25th, Yythion 26th-27th, 
Pyrghos-in-Miini 2Sth, Paliros-on-Tacnarum 29th, Kotronas-in-lVIani 30th, Tslmova- 
in-Mini (‘Arcopolis’) ist May, Limeni-in-Mdni 2nd, Kalamdta 3rd, from Kalamata by 
trs.’n to Athens 4th. 

The khdni of Khelmds (from Sindn, alias *Meghal6polis’) 19th May, Sparta 20th- 
22nd,Trypi (via Mistra) 23rd, Kalamata 24th, Mavrommati (via Ithome) 25th, Pavlitsa 
(Phigaleia) (via Suliina) 26th. 

3 See 71 ie Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xxxiii (London 1913, Macmillan), pp. 246- 
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which he had just started to write for the Home University Library,^ and 
impelled him to write and publish a book on the redrawing of the poli- 
tical map of the World in a forthcoming peace-settlement.^ After that, 
the financial pressure of rising prices on the budget for a growing family 
completed his education in intellectual action by driving him into 
journalism as fuel for ‘pot-boiling*. He had been saved so as by firc,^ 
and he had found this salvation by making the simple discovery that his 
curiosity had been given to him, not in order to be turned loose to eat 
its head off on the pastures of a boundless prairie, but in order to be 
harnessed and put to work. When once he had embarked on a literary 
enterprise with a plan that determined its shape and with a shape that 
delimited its contents, he had found an intellectual talisman that had 
power to ban the demonic subconscious psychic force which had been 
tormenting him so long as he had been allowing himself to remain its 
slave instead of insisting upon making himself its master. In Hellenic 
language, he had succeeded in setting a limit (irepa^) to a previously un- 
limited chaos (to a7T€Lpov) which Hellenic minds had rightly abominated 
because they had correctly discerned that, at any moment, it might 
flood in upon them and overwhelm them. 

By A.D. 1952, thirty-seven years and more after this decisive turn in 
the course of his intellectual life in a.d. 19 13-15, the writer had long since 
worked out for himself an intellectual regimen that was the inverse of the 
course that he had followed in a.d. 1909-13. He had accustomed him- 
self since then to making writing, not reading, the first charge on his 
time and energy. The reading and travelling that were requisite pre- 
parations for this writing had been left to fend for themselves ; but at the 
same time the writer had learnt not to be so improvident as ever to give 
himself an excuse for suspending the hard labour of intellectual creation 
in order to indulge in the softer options of travelling and reading through 
having permitted himself to neglect to make the necessary intellectual 
preparations betimes. He had formed a habit of prompting himself to 
gather the required information a sufficient number of months or years 
ahead of the date at which he expected to reach the corresponding points 
in his agenda to ensure that the continuous flow of writing should never 
have to be checked. 

In thus giving his intellectual energy an ever-open vent in action, this 
adult regimen had liberated him from the painful tyranny of a curiosity 
which, before it had been thus bitted and bridled, had been apt to be 
the more insatiable in its demands the more lavishly he had indulged it. 
Since a.d. 1916 he had been practising the trick of blunting the edge of 
any residual craving by keeping an amateur bibliographical card index of 
published works in the field of History interpreted in the broadest sense ; 
but he had always taken care to confine this side-line of his intellectual 
activity within limits very far short of any professional pretension to 
exhaustiveness ; for the appalling spectacle of the debauchery of potenti- 
ally creative minds had soon taught him that a collector’s mania to 
inscribe ad libitum dates, titles, and names of authors and publishers on 

* See p. 22, above. 

* Nationality ami the War (London *915, Dent). 


3 1 Cor. iii. 15. 
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cards might be no less sterilizing than the bookworm^s hunger to devour 
ad libitum the pages between the covers. W'hile thus holding himself on 
the alert to keep his curiosity in order, the writer took care, however, not 
to put it to death, for that would have been as fatal a step in real life as 
the killing, in the fairy story, of the goose that laid the golden eggs. The 
proper course with curiosity is, not to kill the precious bird, but to clip 
its wings in order to make sure that it shall not flyaway with its possessor. 
Curiosity is given to the mind to serve it as a bow serves a bow-string. 
The bow acquires the power to shoot only if and when the string bends 
it; and the mind must handle its curiosity as imperiously as the bow is 
handled by the string. It must insist on being the possessor, not the 
possessed, if its potentialities for creative work are to be realized ; for the 
price of continuous creation is a perpetual tension. 

The writer owed his narrow escape from intellectual perdition on the 
morrow of his completion of a standard Western course of cducation-by- 
examination to the happy accident of stumbling ingenuously upon a 
truth that might have been dismissed as a truism if so many once in- 
tellectually promising Western minds had not notoriously overlooked it 
to their undoing. This truth which is so obvious yet is so frecpiently 
ignored by scholars is the truth that I.ife is Action. A life which docs not 
go into action is a failure; and this is just as true of a prophet’s, a poet’s, 
or a scholar’s life as it is true of the life of ‘a man of action’ in the 
conventionally limited popular usage of the term. When Faust revolted 
against his servitude to the cult of a barren omniscience, the rebel 
scholar’s thirst for action was salutary (though he need not consequently 
have fallen into the crude error of fancying that the only elTective remedy 
for his academic complaint was to let Slephistopheles inoculate him 
with a rabies Teutonied), 

Geschrieben steht: Tin Anfang war das Wort!’ 

Ilier stock’ ich schon! Wer hilft mir weiter fort? . . . 

Mir hilft der Goist! Auf cinnial sch* ich Rat 

Und schreibc getrost: Tm Anfang war die Tat!’* 

On a scholar’s tombstone the epitaph obiit re infect ci is just as damning 
as it is on a business man’s, a statesman’s, or a soldier’s. 

Why is it, then, that scholars are apt to be so much less alive to this 
fundamental common law of Man’s calling than the general run of ‘men 
of action’ in the conventionally limited sense? The conventional limita * 
tion of the meaning of the phrase gives us a clue. Why has a phobia 
against taking action become the scholar’s distinctive occupational 
disease? Perhaps the answer is to be found in the fact that action is a 
genus of divers species which have dilTcrcnt terms and ranges because 
tl/ey operate in different media. 

/ This was the discovery of the Hellenic philosopher who first drew a 
distinction between the life of longer-range activity (d 0€copi]riK6s plod) 
and the life of shortcr-rangc activity (d TrpaKTtKo? jSto?); but Plato, at 
any rate, never intended to convey the false suggestion — subsequently 
crystallized in a latter-day Western usage of the derivative words ‘theory’ 


^ Goethe: Faust ^ 11 . 1224-5 and 1236-7. 
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and ‘practice* — that the antithesis between two different kinds of action 
was really an antithesis between action and inactivity. Plato was alert to 
warn insouciant candidates for initiation into his philosophy that ‘the 
sole way of acquiring it* was ‘by strenuous intellectual communion*;^ 
and Elijah, when he heard the still small voice after the fire and the 
earthquake and the wind, was instantaneously and indubitably aware that 
he was now in the immediate presence of the spiritual Power that 
was the source of all the action in the Universe.^ The ‘great and strong 
wind’ that ‘rent the mountains and brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord* had come and gone, in advance of its Maker and Master, in order 
to put Elijah’s prophetic intuition to the test. Elijah had to show, by 
waiting on the Lord, his recognition that the blustering physical force 
was merely one of God’s mighty works, not Almighty God I limself, be- 
fore he could hear God’s voice and receive His commands. Elijah knew, 
as Lao-tse knew,^ that the stillness of the Fount of Life, Wu Wei, is in 
truth a plenitude of activity which looks inert to uninitiated human eyes 
only because, being human, they are not born to see the Absolute as it 
really is. 

Prophets, poets, and scholars are chosen vessels who have been 
called by their Creator to take human action of an etherial kind that 
is perhaps less unlike God’s own action than any other kind that Human 
Nature can compass; and in this, as in every other, form of encounter 
between God and one of Ilis creatures an ordeal is the price of a privi- 
lege ; for the truth that Life is Action is as hard a saying for the tender- 
minded follower of a higher spiritual calling as it is an obvious platitude 
for the man of action who has been called to act on spiritually lower 
levels. Elijah himself had to be called to order by the Word of the Lord 
from a culpable truancy-prompted by a despair that had been the nemesis 
of a loss of faith.^ But this sin of omission, which is the besetting sin of 
prophets, poets, and scholars, does not beset business men or fighting 
men. When Hector and Ajax, striving with one another in physical 
combat on the Plain of 'rroy,^ had each hurled his spear at his adversary 
without putting him out of action, neither warrior was tempted to 
stand at ease, since neither needed to be warned that if he did so he 
would instantly lose his life through having his throat cut by his adver- 
sary’s sword. These warriors* sense of action was so keen that, without 
pausing to lose time in drawing their swords, they picked up the boul- 
ders at their feet and hurled these at one another ; and, when these bolts, 
too, had been shot without producing a military decision, the liaison 
officers did not find themselves required to push the champions into con- 
tinuing the struggle ; on the contrary, all their tact had to be brought into 
play in order to induce Ajax and Hector to keep their swords in their 
scabbards and break off the action for that night at least. 

Hector and Ajax did not need to be told that Life is either action or 
failure; but these were warriors equipped for hand-to-hand fighting 
with weapons that had no sooner been discharged than they registered 

* Plato’s letters, No. 7, 341 D-E, quoted in III. iii. 245. 

* I Kings xix. 11-13 ^ See III, iii. 187. 

4 I Kings xix. 1-18. ^ Iliad: Book VII, 11 . 244-312. 
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their hit or miss at a point-blank range at which their objective was in 
full view. By contrast, the prophet’s, poet’s, and scholar’s spiritual arma- 
ment resembles an archer’s who is aiming at a target which is too far 
distant to be visible. 

I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air. 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For who has sight so keen and strong, 

That it can follow the flight of song? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend.* 

‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.*^ 
Ajax or Hector could not delude himself into imagining that his target, 
standing there before his eyes within a stone’s throw, could ever be hit 
by his stone if he himself w ere to forbear to take the necessary action of 
picking the stone up and hurling it. The ineptitude of expecting inaction 
to produce an unperformed action’s effect is the occupational folly of the 
archer whose target is out of sight or of the speculator w hose return on 
his outlay lies hidden in a future beyond his mental horizon. 

In thus outranging ‘practical’ action in the dimensions of both Space 
and Time, spiritual action show's itself to be the more godlike of the 
tw^o kinds. An Agamemnon w'ho has lived his brief physical life in the 
lime-light owes his literary immortality to a poet who has died in ob- 
scurity. 'Fhe Homeric poems continue to move men’s hearts and kindle 
their imaginations for ages after the ephemeral empire of Mycenae has 
ceased to have any perceptible effect on the political surface of life ; and 
the long file of strong men armed who, before Agamemnon, must have 
stalked across the stage of History has passed into oblivion because 
these predecessors of Homer’s hero failed to find a poet to mjike them 
famous.^ Yet, just because Human Nature’s spiritual activities have 
this divine power of producing effects at distances thousands of miles 
and years away from the human agent’s own birthplace and lifetime, 
souls that have been called to these spiritual vocations are prone to stirt- 
tify themselves, and to make failures of their lives, by overlooking the 
crucial difference between long-range action and inactivity — as if, just 
because the archer’s target happens to be out of sight, it were any more 
feasible for him to hit it without ever shooting an arrow than it would be 

' ^ : The Arrozo and the Sonq. ^ Eccl. xi. i. 

3 Horace: Carynina^ Dook IV, Ode ix, 11 . 25-28. Homer’s continuin^j dominion over 
the imagination of Posterity was still so potent in a ninctcenth-ccntury W^cstern World 
that, when Heinrich Schlicmann was at last ruefully conMneed by the arguments of his 
expert advisers that the royal bones which he had disinterred at Mycenae were those of 
Jortes ante Agamemnona, not those of the Homeric heretoga and his contemporaries, he 
was disgusted. ‘ “What?” he exclaimed on one occasion. "So this is not Agamemnon’s 
body, these are not his ornaments? All right, let’s call him Schulze”.’— Ludwig, E.: 
Schliemann of Troy (London 1931, Putnam), pp. 296-7. 
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for the swordsman to smite his adversary in hand-to-hand combat with- 
out ever striking a blow. 

If Acton’s calling,* no less than Ajax’s, is thus in truth subject to an 
inexorable law that Human Life is either action or failure, then we must 
write oil the scholar’s cherished boasts as vapourings of an intellectual 
miles gloriosus who, in uttering them, is convicting himself of incompe- 
tence in the profession that he has chosen. When the devout disciples of 
Robert browning’s dead grammarian^ sing of their master that he 
‘sucked at the flagon’, w e shall agree with them that he was ‘soul-hydrop- 
tic’, but we shall dispute their claim that his thirst was ‘sacred*. When 
they ask ‘How should Spring take note Winter would follow.?’ we shall 
reply that human souls are distinguished from ‘the beasts that perish’^ 
precisely by a God-given power to ‘look before and after’. When they 
quote his exclamation ‘Let me know all! Prate not of most or least’, we 
shall interpret this as either a childish petition to God or an impious 
emulation of His Almightiness. When they comment 

Others mistrust and say ‘But Time escapes: 

Live now or never!* 

He said ‘What’s Time? Leave now for dogs and apes! 

‘Man has Forever’, 

we shall reply that Time is the medium in which God has ordained that 
Man shall live and work in This World, vitaqiie numcipio nuUi datur^ 
omnibus usiiP ‘Eschew a line of study in wdiich the work done dies 
together with the w’orker.’^ 

Man does not have ‘Forever’ — God’s Eternal Now — in mortal human 
life. The grammarian’s desperate assertion is not even true of the C^)llec- 
tive Mankind that accumulates, in the course of successive generations, 
an increasing corporate licritage of Science and ’I’cchnology ; for even 
this human coral reef would never have come into existence if each of 
the innumerable animalculae that have co-operated to build it up had not 
performed the positive individual act, within its own brief lifetime and 
narrow field of operations, of mixing and carrying a minute contribution 
of mortar in its tiny hod. The collective achievements of Science and 
Technology do not accomplish themselves automatically any more than 
the unique achievements of Poetry and Prophecy. lake these, they owe 
their existence to creative acts of individual souls who have had the 
sense and grace to take action under the conditions laid down for 
Ruman beings in This Life by their Creator. We therefore shall refuse 
to call a homunculus wdio has kept his talent laid up in a napkin"^ a 
‘high man’ for missing a unit through aiming at a million ; for, if it is the 
truth that he has ‘a great thing to pursue’, he has no business to die ere 

* Acton’s incapacity for taking intellectual action, and the sterilizing eflfect of this 
psychic inhibition upon that great Modem Western historian’s intellectual career, have 
been noticed in I. i. 46 -47. 

- Browning, ]{. :A GravinwriUn s Ftmeral shortly after the Revival of Learning m F.urope. 

’ Psalm xlix. 12 and 20. Shelley: To a Skylark, stanza 18. 

Lucretius: De Rerum Naturd, Book III, I. 971. 

^ ‘I'uggi quello studio del quale la resultante opera more insiemc coll’ operante 
d’essa’-- -Leonardo da Vinci, in J'he Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, compiled and 
edited from the original MSS. by J. P. Richter, 2nd cd. (Oxford 1939, University Press, 
2 vols.), vol. li, p. 244, No. 1169. 7 Luke xix. 20. 
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he knows it. Even if we were to concede (as we do not) that the gram- 
marian’s conduct is magnifiquey we should be bound, none the less, to 
damn it by pronouncing that ce tCestpas la guerre for it is not 

God’s task [^zV] to make the Heavenly period 
Perfect the Earthen. 

It is Man’s task to execute, within the time that God allots to him on 
Earth, a human mission to do God’s will by working for the coming of 
God’s Kingdom in Earth as it is in Heaven; and, when a man irrespon- 
sibly throws back on God the task that God has set him in 'I’his Life, w^e 
cannot agree with the grammarian’s disciples in their confident assump- 
tion that God ‘loves the burthen’. Say, rather, God loves to see His 
will done by ‘that low man’ who, in the strength of a sincerely God-fear- 
ing humility, 

seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it. 

The doing of it is what matters in God’s sight ; for Acton, no less than 
Ajax, has been created by God to take action^ under the divinely ap- 
pointed conditions of Man’s Earthly Life. 

If scholarship is indeed subject, like every other human vocation, to 
the necessity of having to choose between going into action and being a 
failure, a scholar is being untrue to his calling if he retorts to God’s 
special challenge to scholars — Ars lofigUy vita brevis ^ — by throwing in 
God’s face the defiant falsehood ‘Man has Forever’ instead of eschewing 
rhodomontades in order to concentrate on the prosaically workmanlike 
job of cutting his coat according to his cloth. A scholar is no more justi- 
fied than any other man of action in shirking the workman’s duty of 
making an inventory of the materials and tools, and an estimate of the 
time and energy, that are at his disposal for executing the commission 
which has been entrusted to him. To leave his talent hidden in the 
Earth till his corpse is low^ered into the grave to rot beside it is a sin of 
omission in wLich criminal negligence swells to the dimensions of high 
treason. The intellectual, like the manual, worker has, at the longest, one 

* Comment by the French Mdrechal Uoj»quel on the charge of the British Light 
Brigade at the Battle ()f Balarlava in the Crimea on the 25th October, 1854. 

“ The poet himself, of course, testified to this truth by producing his works ; for Robert 
Browning was a happily uninliibited man ot action on the plane of his own imaginati\c 
art. Ills own detestation of ‘the unlit lamp and the uiigirt loin’- - ‘the sin I impute to 
each frustrate ghost’ — is declared in The Statue and the Bust. The poem that wc liaT-c 
been dissecting m the present chapter is a particularlv brilliant example of Browning’s 
gift for entering imaginatively into the experience, feelings, and thoughts of souls whose 
temperaments differ widely fiom his own, but there is one passage in A Granwiariayt' s 
Funeral where the author of Dramatic Romances can he caught napping. 

He settled Hoti's business -let it be! — 

Properly based 0 //w, 

CJave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 

Dead from the waist down. 

‘Settled ’ 1 ‘Let it he’l ‘l*roperly based’! ‘CJave us the doctrine’! Save the mark! Who but 
the incorrigible man of action that Robert Browning was would ever have credited an 
^rthodoxly inhibited scholar with such unprofessionally conclusive conduct as this? If 
the dead grammarian really had taken action, he would hardly have thanked his dis- 
ciples for these damagingly indiscreet revelations, and the disciples themselves might 
have hesitated to honour him, as they did, in their obscc]uics. 

^ *0 j3t0ff ppaxvSt piaKp-rj — Hippocrates: Aphorismata, I. i. 
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full working life to use to best advantage, and his own tenure of this life 
may, for all he knows, be shorter than the average ; at every moment he 
has to reckon with the possibility that death, or the deadly living death of 
incapacitation, may pounce upon him next year, next month, next week, 
tomorrow, or today. With these pertinent hard facts of human life ever 
present in mind, he must take the brevity of life, and not the longueurs of 
intellectual dissipation, as the measure for his intellectual enterprises ; he 
must keep his plans within human compass and must put these feasible 
plans into execution here and now ; for, in real life, no miracle will inter- 
vene to enable Psyche to acquit herself of an impracticable task imposed 
upon her by an overweening Intellect, since it is one of the fundamental 
laws of Human Nature that an undertaking which is manifestly beyond 
the compass of a mortal man’s or woman’s maximum expectation of 
working time and energy is ipso facto convicted of being an undertaking 
that is inherently unsound. Indeed, an intellectual worker who is able 
and willing to learn by experience will discover that even the largest work 
of art that a human soul has the capacity to create will not necessarily 
occupy the whole length of the average span of a human working life. 

In the creation of a work of art the actual length of the particular 
workman’s working life is, of course, one of the limiting conditions ; for, 
if his reasonable expectation of life is falsified in the event by the crash 
of Death’s cruel coulter,* ‘the best laid schemes’ may ‘gang a-gley’.^ But 
the unpredictable limitations set upon human beings’ opportunities for 
creation by the chances and changes of this mortal life arc only external 
and negative ; and the positive factor that determines the Time-span of 
an act of creation is one that is internal and intrinsic to the act itself. The 
artist’s working tempo is set for him by a psychic chronometer, and the 
two hands of this human clock arc the Intellect and its partner the sub- 
conscious well-spring of Spiritual Creativity. Human acts of creation 
arc governed by a law of spiritual dynamics which can be conveyed in a 
mathematical simile. Each act has its own proper curve to describe at 
its own proper pace; and, in so far as it diverges from its inherent 
course, or takes this course slower or faster than its inherent speed, 
the action will be falling short, to that extent, of the optimum perfor- 
mance of which it is capable. In the incubation of each particular work 
of art, a human creator’s soul has a corresponding particular period of 
profitable gestation which it will shorten or lengthen at its peril; and an 
egg that is allowed to go addled under the suffocating breast of a broody 
hen^ will be just as sterile as the still-born fruit of a premature birth. 

^ Burns, Robert: To a Mouse , stanza 5. * Ibid., stanza 7. 

3 The error, to which scholars are notoriously prone, of spoiling their work by con- 
tinuing to revise it after it has reached and passed its optimum state can often be traced 
to an infantile ignorance of one of the fundamental rules of art. The occasion on which 
the present writer had learnt this rule had made an indelible mark on his memory. On 
the 17th April, 1951, when he was writing this note, he could recall, as vividly as if it had 
been yesterday, a day in July, 1894, on which he was intently watching his Mother 
painting a water-colour sketch of a ruined church that then seemed to be on the verge 
of toppling over the edge of the cliff at Dunwich on the coast of Suffolk. When his 
Mother had finished the sketch and they were looking at it together, he pointed out to her 
that it was incomplete because she had put in only the ruined church wall and the sea- 
scape visible through its glassless windows, and had left out the luxuriant dock leaves 
and ncttlebeds sprouting through the church’s dislocated pavement (as sordid witnesses 
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The human creator, if he truly and earnestly intends to respond to 
God’s call to co-operate with Him in His creative work, must speak to 
his anima in the poct-member-of-parliament Andrew Marvell’s master- 
ful words;* 

Had we but world enough, and time, 

This coyness. Lady, were no crime. . . . 

My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires, and more slow, . . . 

An ago at least to every part. 

And the last age should show your heart. . . . 

Rut at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near. . . . 

Now therefore. . . . 

and, with the sanction of Time’s inexorable onset to enforce his demand, 
the man of action delivers Mortality’s imperious ultimatum. 

Now . . . while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, . . . 

Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
'rhorough the iron gates of Life : 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run.^ 

of INItin’s ephemeral occupation of the site). His Mother answered (]iiietly, but without 
hesitation, that the secret of sketching was to know what to lea\e out, and, fifty-seven 
years later, lirr son could still distinctly remember (though he could no longer reproduce 
m the unsophisticated language ot a fivc-yeai-old child) the sueci ssion of thoughts that 
this notable answer sent cliasing one another through his mind. Ilis Inst thought was 
that, in leaving out the dock leaves, his Mother had show'n soinclhing less than ..n absolute 
faithfulness to the truth, even though, for the moment, he could not put his finger on the 
weak spot in her defence. His second thought w'as that she had lifted a veil fiom his eyes 
and shown him the truth behind it. 

'I'his second thought was the one that had lemained with him to illuminate him for the 
next fifty-seven yeais; and, indeed, within five years he had enjoyed the pleasant sur- 
piise of earning good marks at school for having acted in accordance w ith his Mother’s m- 
wtluablc precept. His class had been giv'cn the task of writing a brief account of ihc reign 
of Queen Elizabeth from their memory of tlic section dealing with it in a textbook of 
English history which they had been set to read the day before, 'fhe passage in the text- 
book had opened with the anecdote of the princess’s exclaiming ‘'I’his is the Lord’s doing, 
and it IS marvellous in our eyes’ (Psalm cxviii. 23; Matt. xxi. ^2; Mark xii. ii) when, 
silting under an oak-tree m Hatfield Park, she had received the news that she was to 
ascend the throne and not the scaffold. When the essays were lead and compared by the 
form master, it was found that several boys who w'ere endowed with a belter verbal 
memory than the writer’s had reproduced this anecdote zeihatun and had then bcc» 
forced to break off, before they h.ad been able to mention any of the events of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, by the expiry of the time that had been allotted for the task. 'I'he 
writer had employed this 'rime-allotmcnt in setting down what he had judgeil, from the 
textbook, to hav^e been the piincipal ev'cnts of the reign without mentioning the inaugural 
aneedote. To his astonishment the master not only commented on the ditference be- 
•tvyeen these two ways of handling the task, but told the class that the writer’s way (i.c. 
his Mother’s way) was the right one. 

' Marvell, Andrew: Tu Ilts Coy MistresSf 11. 1-2, II-I2, 17-18, 21-22, 33. 

^ Ibid., 11. 33, 35-36, 41-46. 
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C. THE IMPULSE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE FACTS 

(I) CRITICAL REACTIONS 

I N our inquiry, up to this point, into the inspirations of historians, we 
have found that, if a child is to become an historian, its passive re- 
ceptivity to the suggestions of its environment must pass over into an 
active curiosity to know the facts of History. While we have found that 
a child cannot become an historian, and an adult cannot remain one, if 
the mind’s mill is not set and kept in motion by a perpetual flow of curio- 
sity over the mill-whccl, we have also found that, if, instead of putting 
away childish things^ after passing the threshold of manhood, the would- 
be historian then allows his curiosity to run amok, it is likely to lead him 
olf in pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp of omniscience, and that this is a 
wrong turning which leads nowhere. 

What, then, is the right turning? ‘'Phinking means asking questions’ 
and, if the child is to become an historian in very truth and deed, it must 
learn to harness its curiosity about the facts to the service of something 
more purposeful and more creative than curiosity itself. It must come 
to be inspired with a desire, not just to know the facts, but also to divine 
their meaning p and this is a quest in which there arc several successive 
stages ; for the meaning of the facts may be found either in their relations 
with one another or in their relations with something that is embodied in 
them or in their relations with something that lies behind them. 'Phis 
quest is, indeed, ultimately a quest for a vision of God at work in History ; 
and the first blind step along this pilgrims* way is a desire to understand 
how the facts of History hang together. In this investigation into the 
relations between the facts, the first mental movement is a critical reac- 
tion to apparent discrepancies, and the second a creative response to 
challenging phenomena. 

In an inquiry into the awakening of the critical faculty in a would-be 
historian’s mind, the writer was reduced once again to drawing upon his 
personal experience because no other first-hand evidence was accessible 
to him. 

He could remember, for instance, how in March iSgy, on a visit to 
some friends of his family’s towards the end of his eighth year, he had 
broken out into exclamations of dissentient surprise when one of the 
grown-up people present had begun to expatiate on the goodness, abun- 
dance, and variety of the fare on a Transatlantic voyage from which he 
had just landed. The listening child could not accept a statement that was 
irreconcilable with what he had heard, time and again, straight from the 
mouth of his own great-uncle Harry, who was then still alive and who 
surely must be regarded as a greater authority, considering that he had 

* I Cor. xiii. ii. 

2 ColliriRwoocl, R. G.: T/ie ^dea of History (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), p. 281. 
An illuminating presentation of this truth that questioning is the method of History will 
be found ihid., on pp. 269-74 and 278-82. 

3 Cp. Collingwood in op. cit., p. 275. 
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been, not just a passenger on his own ship, but her captain. The child vvas 
never tired of hearing the old man telling how the mouldy taste of ship^s 
biscuit was wclcomely relieved by the sharp taste of a weevil when the 
eater’s teeth happened to bite through one of the biscuit’s living occupants, 
and how, when captain and crew from time to time lost patience with 
their fellow-travellers the rats, they would entertain themselves by 
organizing a rat hunt which would bring them in tasty rat-pie to supple- 
ment for the next few days their dull normal fare of salt beef and plum 
duff. These, the child knew for certain, were the facts, so this talk of 
high feeding on board ship could be nothing but a mendaciously spun 
traveller’s yarn ; and it w as a revelation to him when the present traveller, 
just ashore from one of the Cunard or White Star liners of the day, ex- 
plained good-humouredly, to the child who had been calling his veracity 
in question, that there had been a good deal of change in the conditions 
of sea-travel during the thirty-one years that had gone by since Captain 
Henry Toynbee’s retirement from the sea in a.d. 1866. 'rhanks to this 
convincing explanation of the discrepancy w hich had startled the child’s 
mind, it dawned upon it for the first time that human affairs were on the 
move, and that this movement might run so fast as to produce sensa- 
tional changes wdthin the span of a single lifetime. 

The next discrepancy that exercised the writer’s mind in childhood 
was one on which he stumbled in the first step that he took to enlarge 
a new vista of History that had opened up before his eyes at some date 
either just before or soon after the end of his ninth year. Having at that 
stage encountered and read, among four volumes in The Story oj the 
Nations scries, Z. A. Ragozin’s Media, Babylon, and Persia,^ which told 
the story of the Iranian-speaking peoples’ entry on to the stage of 
Oecumenical History between the time of the decline and fall of the 
Assyrian Empire and the time of the Achaemenian Empire’s collision 
whth the Hellenes, he had become inquisitive to ‘look before and after* 
into the antecedent and subsequent chapters of Iranian history, and had 
therefore chosen S. G. W. Benjamin’s volume in the same series, en- 
titled Persia,- for a present from his Aunt Elsie Marshall on his tenth 
birthday. Plunging into his new book excitedly, in the expectation of 
here beholding the entire Iranian historical landscape of which one tan- 
talizing patch had been revealed to his eyes in Media, Babylon, and Persia, 
he found himself being led down unknown paths and began to race 
along these impatiently in the expectation of reaching an already familial 
patch of Iranian history that would give him his bearings. Fifty-three 
years later he could still recall vividly his grow ing surprise and dismay as 
he gradually found himself forced to face the fact that Benjamin’s and 
Ragozin’s accounts of Iranian history were irreconcilable. 

It was true that, at the beginning of Benjamin’s seventh chapter,^ a 
familiar Cyrus was at last introduced as a synonym for an outlandish 
Kay Khusraw; but the young reader’s mind was not satisfied by this 
apnarently arbitrary and certainly abrupt transformation scene ; and no 
impression was made upon it, at the time, by the author’s unsatisfactorily 

' Seep. 18, above. - Third edition. London 1891, hishcr Un\Nin. 

Sec Benjamin, op. cit., pp. 82-86. 
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evasive plea* that it was not ‘expedient in a volume of this size to go 
into a discussion concerning the discrepancies or historic difficulties 
that exist between the records of the Persian and the Greek or classic 
historians’. 

The sorely perplexed reader did not, of course, get to the bottom of 
these discrepancies until many years later. He had first to take the point 
that the versions of the story given in the Achaemenian emperors’ own 
inscriptions and by the Hellenic historian Herodotus were authenticated 
by the remarkable closeness of the approximation to agreement be- 
tween a contemporary and an all but contemporary source, and he had 
then to read Theodor Noldeke’s Das Iranische N atioiialepos^ in order 
fully to realize just how little his reading of the pre-Sasanian chapters 
of Benjamin’s Persia had added to the knowledge of historical facts that 
he had previously gained from reading Ragozin’s Media, Babylon, and 
Persia, lie eventually came to see that Benjamin — down to the point 
where he had drawn abreast of Herodotus and had there clumsily 
swapped horses in mid-stream of Persian history — had been riding the 
latter-day Muslim New Persian poets Daqiql {ohiit a.d. 952) and Fir- 
dawsl {vivehat circa a.d. 932-1020/1), and that the written sources on 
which FirdawsI had drawn exclusively^ had been translations, made into 
New Persian in Khurasan in the tenth century of the Christian Eira, of 
Palilawl prose versions of a corpus of Iranian epic poetry^ in wliich the 
true facts of Iranian history had been transmuted out of all recognition^ 
as the result of the operation of a law of literary evolution which con- 
strains an artistically promising story to develop on lines, not of maxi- 
mum fidelity to historical truth, but of maximum accommodation to 
literary expediency.^ 

The Rustem cycle of legends, which looms so large in Firdawsi’s legen- 
dary history of Iran because the richness of this lode of literary ore 
attracted the genius of a great poet, proves, under Noldeke’s scientific 
assay, to have been a piece of local colour from Seistan and Zabulistan 
wdiich may have been deposited in those two East Iranian provinces by 
Saka invaders in the second century n.c.^ In the miscellaneous assem- 
blage of garbled history and rationalized myth from which the Iranian 
national epic had been concocted in the Sasanian Age, the ingredient 
that was most conspicuous by its absence was the Achaemenian episode 
of authentic Iranian history; for, after the overthrow of the Achaeme- 
rlian Empire by Alexander the Great, almost all recollection of the 
Achaemenidae had dropped out of the Iranian peoples’ folk-memory, 
and, of the few stray references to these Iranian empire-builders that 
are to be found in the Iranian national epic,^ some, at Icast,*^ prove to 

* See Benjamin, op. cit., p. 83. 

2 Second edition: Berlin and Leipzig 1920, dc Gruyter. 

3 Sec Noldcke, ibid., p. 41. 

+ See ibid., pp. 15-17. 

5 See V. V. 599-602. 6 Sec ibid., 607-14. 

7 See Noldeke, op. cit., pp. 9-1 1. Noldcke rejects the hypothesis that this cycle may 
be of Saka origin, but his scepticism is based on the inadequate ground that the personal 
names in this cycle arc Iranian, and he fails to reckon with the fact that the Sakas, like 
the previous occupants of these countries, were Iranian-speaking. 

8 See ibid., p. 13. 9 See ibid., loc. cit. 
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have found their way into it through translations of the Alexander 
Romance.* 

In April 1899, more than fifty- three years before the date at which 
/this chapter was sent to press, these considerations were, of course, far 
above the head of a child trying to understand History ; but, under the 
intellectual shock that he had suffered from stumbling upon a dis- 
crepancy which he had not found himself able to reconcile, the child 
had taken the point that ‘authorities* could discredit themselves by dis- 
agreeing with one another, and this disconcerting discovery had been 
for him the painful beginning of historical wisdom,^ inasmuch as it had 
taught him that ‘authorities* were not to be taken at their word as if they 
were infallible oracles of gospel truth. 

A year or so later the same boy was to suffer another shock of the kind 
from the detection of a tell-tale loose end in a chronological chart of 
Oecumenical History that was pinned up one day along two walls of the 
largest class-room in the preparatory boarding school — Wootton Court, 
near Canterbury — to which he had been sent in his eleventh year. At his 
previous day-school — Warwick House, adjoining the Regent’s Canal, 
in London — a reading of the tenth chapter of the Book of Genesis had 
opened his mind to the fascinating and inspiriting truth that Mankind 
was all one family, and History all one story; and, when he had begun to 
play his subsequent game of locating the descendants of Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet on the map and identifying them with extant or extinct divi- 
sions and subdivisions of the Human Race, he had found, in the maps 
included in ‘the Queen’s Printers* Aids to the Student of the Holy 
Bible*, data that had enabled him to people the OikoimenS with the 
descendants of Noah as far afield from their centre of dispersion in the 
South-West Asian ‘fertile crescent* as the western basin of the Medi- 
terranean in one direction and Central Iran in another. For the 
moment, he had not looked farther; but the posting of the chart in the 
schoolroom suddenly confronted him with a problem that had hitherto 
escaped him. 

Looking first at the beginning of the chart, he had been struck by the 
preciseness of the date 4004 n.c. that was here assigned to the year of the 
Creation. 3 Walking across from there to the far corner of the room, where 
the chart broke off at some date within the nineteenth century of the 
Christian Fra, he noticed here, among the bands of various colours, 
representing the histories of divers peoples and states, one conspicuously 
broad band labelled ‘China*. Were the Chinese descended from Shem, 
from Ham, or from Japhet.^ It had not occurred to him to ask the ques- 
tion before, but now it was going to be ansvered for him out of hand; 
for he had just ascertained that the chart began, at the opposite end, 
with the creation of the two parents of the Human Race, and he had now 
only to follow ‘China’ back in order to discover which of Noah’s three 

^ The Alexander Romance went through an evolution that is a romance in itself (see 
V.vi. 440-4.) 2 Prov. ix. lo. 

^ This dating of the Creation was, of course, (sec XI. ix. 178), the sign manual of 
Archbishop Usshcr; and it therefore seems likely that his Amiales Veterii et Novi Testa- 
menti (London 1650-4, Flcsher, 2 vols.) was the original source from which this chart 
had been derived. 
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sons it was through whom the Chinese went back to Adam and Eve. 
Verification should be easy, since the snakelike band labelled China 
was of a python’s girth ; and, sure enough, the young investigator’s finger 
traced this continuous ribbon of colour back into the second millennium 
B.c. But his hair stood on end when, at this point in his moving finger’s 
backward journey, the thrcc-thousand-years-long Chinese dragon’s 
solid body suddenly broke off without linking up with cither Japhet, 
Ham, or Shem — as if, more than a thousand years after the date of dis- 
embarkation from Noah’s ark, four hundred million Chinese had been 
conjured up out of nowhere by an act of spontaneous generation. The 
W'orkmanship of the draftsman of this at first glance imposing chart had, 
in fact, proved, on inspection, to be as shoddy as the performance of a 
plumber who, later on, was to instal a bath for a grown-up historian- 
householder without taking the trouble to connect the overflow-outlet 
with the w aste-pipc. 

This damning analogy did not occur to a child who, in a.d. 1899, w as 
still living in an age of English history in wdiich middle-class households 
were not yet encumbered wuth bathrooms; but he did realize at once 
that the Ussherite cartographers stood convicted of a culpable neglect 
— or perhaps, worse still, of a sheer inability — to trace back to the fruit- 
fulness and multiplication of Noah and his sons* the latter-day diversity- 
in-unity of a Mankind that had duly replenished the I^arth; and this 
shocking discovery raised in a would-be historian’s mind his first doubt 
as to whether a genealogical tree was a vehicle that could effectively 
convey the history of the progressive differentiation of the 1 luman Family. 

As this doubt persisted and grew stronger, the waiter experimented 
W'ith alternative systems of classification which might perhaps compre- 
hend all the hving and extinct branches of Mankind and might at the 
same time account for all the gradations of diversity and affinity be- 
tween them. Could the key to this historical puzzle be found in Physical 
Race if a mythical criterion of racial relations in the shape of a Biblical 
genealogy were discarded in favour of a ‘scientific’ criterion compounded 
of such objective and measurable data as the colour of the skin, the 
texture of the hair, ‘the cephalic index’, and the facial angle } Or, alter- 
natively, could the key be found in language if a myth of the confusion 
of tongues at the abortive building of a Tower of BabeP were discarded 
in favour of the findings of the Late Modern Western science of Com- 
jfarativc Philology ? After the writer’s critical faculty had thus been set 
to work upon the problem of Mankind’s diversity-in-unity thanks to 
the shock administered to his mind by an Ussherian chart of Oecumeni- 
cal History in A.D. 1899, it took him some ten or twelve years to arrive at 
the conclusion that the linguistic and the racial approach to the problem 
were each as unsatisfactory-* as the genealogical approach had previously 
proved to be. It w^as only after this thrice-repeated preliminary negative 
process of drawing blank that the wTiter was able to clear the ground in 
his own mind for the positive solution proposed in the present Study, 
in which he has argued that, in human affairs, the significant differences 

* Gen. ix. i and 7. ^ Gen. xi. 1-9. 

J A critique of the racial approach wiU be found in II. i. 207-49. 
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and likenesses are not those of Race or Language, but are those of re- 
ligious and secular Culture. 

Another illuminating discrepancy impinged on the writer’s mind one 
afternoon during the First World War when, as he was wandering 
through the Victoria and Albert Museum in South Kensington, his eye 
w^as caught by the bust of a girl in majolica in the naturalistic Modern 
Western style, and his curiosity was moved to ascertain the provenance 
and date of this attractive w^ork of art. He was not surprised to find that a 
work as beautiful as this had been made in Italy, but he was astonished 
to discover that a work as modern as this had been made in the fourteenth 
century of the Christian Era. This bust was a piece of material evidence 
that, in the fourteenth century, Italy had already been living in the 
Modern Age of Western history; but in the rest of Western Christen- 
dom, w ith the possible exception of Flanders, the Modern Age had not 
dawmed before the close of the fifteenth century or even the opening of 
the sixteenth. So Italy had been ‘modern’ already for perhaps as long as 
two hundred years before the rest of Western Christendom had fol- 
loNVcd suit to her ; and this example proved that, wdthin the bosom of one 
and the same society, it was possible for difTerent ‘sections’ (in the ‘geo- 
cultural’ sense in w hich this word w'as used in the United States) to be 
historically out of step with one another. People w ho w ere chronological 
contemporaries might, in fact, be living side by side in two dilTerent 
cultural epochs. 

This inference from the modernity of a fourteenth-century Italian 
bust was confirmed in the w riter’s mind wdien, some thirty years later, 
at the end of the Second World War, he paid another visit to the same 
museum in order to see on exhibition there the statues and other decora- 
tions from the English King Henry VH’s chapel at Westminster Abbey. 
On this occasion he w as able to appraise at close quarters the extent of 
the cultural gulf between the still inviolate Medieval Western style of 
the English work and the resurgent Ilellcnie style of the contemporary 
w^ork of the imported Italian master Torrigiani.^ This visual evidence of 
the temporary cultural precocity of Northern and Central Italy in a Late 
Medieval Age of Western history was one of the signals that drew the 
WTiter’s attention to the historical role of creative minorities. 

Idght can also be thrown on History by critical reactions to discre- 
pancies that have merely been suspected without having been verified. 
In September 1952 the waiter could remember a day in March 1^9 
when his Mother was reading aloud to him Z. A. Ragozin’s Chaldea^ in 
The Story of the Nations souqs. Nineteenth-century Western Assyriolo- 
gists and Egyptologists had been impressed by the length of their new 
vista of past history, by comparison with the relative shortness of the 
Biblical vista, much more forcibly than they had been impressed by the 
shortness of the Biblical and archaeological vistas alike by comparison 

' 'riiis contrast has been noticed already in X. ix. 83. 

^ Fifth edition; London 1896, Fisher Ifnwin. This volume was the prolcfiomena to 
the same author’s Assyria, wtiich had already come into the present ^\rllcT’s hands 
(see p. 18, above). A curiosity to explore the antecedents of Assyrian history had 
moved him for the first time to spend his pocket-money on buying a learned woik in 
preference to a box of lead soldiers. 
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with the relative length of the geological and astronomical vistas that 
were being opened up simultaneously by contemporary Western physi- 
cal scientists; and consequently the antiquity of the ‘Chaldean* (i.e. the 
Sumeric) Civilization was one of the principal themes of Ragozin’s 
stimulating oeuvre de vulgarisation. In expounding her thesis, the gifted 
authoress cited two by then already rediscovered chronological assertions 
that had been made by the Assyrian King Asshurbanipal (regnahat 669- 
626 B.c.) and by the Neo-Babylonian lilmperor Nabonidus {imperahat 
556-539 B.c.) without questioning whether these latter-day sovereigns* 
historical advisers had really possessed authentic information warranting 
their confidently presented figures. On AsshurbanipaPs figure of 1,635 
years for the length of the time that had elapsed since a statue of the 
goddess ‘Nana*,* which Asshurbanipal had brought back to Uruk (Erech) 
from Susa in 645 b.c., had been carried away into an Elamite captivity, 
her comment^ was that ‘1,635 added to 645 make 2,280, a date not to be 
disputed’ ; and, though she boggled^ at the antiquity of the date — 3750 
B.c. — which was assigned to t\\Q, floruit of the Akkadian war-lord Naram- 
sin by Nabonidus’s statement that Naramsin had reigned 3,200 years 
before Nabonidus’s own day, she took refuge here in ‘the possibility of an 
error of the engraver’ of the inscription, without considering the alter- 
native possibility that the latter-day emperor-archaeologist himself 
might have been drawing the long bow in the dark and might therefore 
p^haps not deserve to be taken ati pied de la lettre. 

/ Ragozin’s unquestioning assumption that Nabonidus and Asshurbani- 
"pal had known what they w ere talking about was, of course, accepted by 
the listening child uncritically, but it suddenly occurred to him to 
v/onder how the authoress knew that these Assyrian and Babylonian 
‘years* were periods of the same length as the familiar years in w hich 
time was reckoned in a nineteenth-century England, and he interrupted 
his Mother’s reading by putting this question to her. Perhaps the ques- 
tion had been evoked in his mind by some echo of a ninctccnth-ccntury 
‘fundamentalist* Western Christian attempt to salvage the veracity of the 
Book of Genesis by suggesting that the ‘years* of life attributed there, 
in generous hundreds, to the Patriarchs w'cre in reality periods that 
would read, not as ‘years*, but possibly as ‘months’, if the chronological 
terminology of the Bible were to be translated into current parlance with 
a pedantic precision. Probably, if he had been country-bred, he w ould 
n<?ver have entertained the idea that there could be any such arbitrary 
variations in the length of the year, considering that its span was settled 
for the farmer, not by human fiat, but by a cycle of the seasons that in- 
variably came round in the same course within the same period, wdiat- 
ever the human calendar-makers might choose to say. As, however, the 
child happened to be towm-bred, he was blind to Nature’s visual clock 
on whose face the fixed spans* of the revolving and recurring seasons 
were registered by the regular alternation of the spring of the blossom 
and the fall of the leaf. In his cockney Weltanschauung in his tenth year, 

* i.e. Inannii, the original Sumerian name of the goddess whose Akkadian name was 
Ishtar. The Sumerian ‘Nanna’ was not a goddess but a god — the moon-god whose 
Akkadian name was Sin. 

2 In op. cit., on p. 195. 


3 Ibid., pp. 211-15. 
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‘years’ presented themselves as artificial spans of Time which human 
beings could expand or contract at will because human wills were pre- 
sumed to have created them arbitrarily ex nihilo. 

The naive questioner lived to laugh at his childish ignorance, and 
then lived on to discover that his question had been shrewder than his 
wit. He had no sooner been sent to school in the country than he became 
aware of Nature’s solar year, and he had no sooner followed up Arthur 
Crilman’s The Saracens^ in llie Story of the Nations series by getting 
hold of Stanley Lane-Poole’s Mohammadan Dynasties^ than he dis- 
covered that Nature’s clock displayed more lhan one dial, and that, 
where, as in this instance, Nature was at variance with herself, human 
wills were consecpiently invested with at least the limited freedom of 
choosing which dial to follow. The calendar of Babylonic origin that was 
current in an English boy’s world at the turn of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries of the Christian Era was based on the solar cycle of the 
seasons, and, in the course of centuries, it had been readjusted several 
times over to coincide with this cycle with an ever closer approximation 
to exactitude — leaving the lunar cycle of the months to take care of it- 
self, as best it could, by submitting perforce to a Procrustean process 
of arbitrarily stretching or docking the lengths of the months in order to 
fit them into a paramount solar framework. The English boy now made 
the discovery that the method of calendrical reckoning that happened to be 
current in Christendom w as not the universal w^ay of the World ; for here, 
in current use in the Muslim quarter of the Oikoumeney was a calendar — 
based, not on the solar, but on the lunar cycle — w'hose nominal ‘year’ of 
literally lunar months, ignoring the recurrent procession of the seasons, 
allow ed itself to fall short of the true solar year’s full measure, w ith the 
result that, as the talc of Islamic ‘years’ had mounted up from the initial 
date of the Era of the Hij rally these soi-disant ‘years’ had been travelling 
time and again round the face of Christendom’s Babylonic solar clock. 

It w as not, how ever, until a.d. 1950, wdien he w as making his prepara- 
tions for writing the note on Chronology printed in this Study in the 
present volume,^ that the w riter realized the full bearing of an Islamic 
lunar calendar upon the question regarding the length of the Sumeric 
year which he had put to his Mother more than fifty solar years back. 
At Princeton, New Jersey, in the fall of the solar year A.D. 1950, he first 
read Pocbel’s articles^ on the recently rediscovered Assyrian King-List 
from Khorsabad and marvelled at the ingenuity of this accomplished 
contemporary Assyriologist’s ways and means of harmonizing with this 
list the chronological assertions of two latter-day sovereigns — in this 
case, not Nabonidus and Asshurbanipal, but Esarhaddon {regnabat 680- 
669 B.c.) and Shalmaneser I {regnabat 1272-1243 B.c. according to 
Poebcl’s dating).® lie then went on to read Sidney Smith’s critique^ of 

^ London 1887, Fisher l^nwin. 

^ T.ondon 1894, Constable. 3 On pp. 167-212, below. 

^ In \\\e Journal of Near Eastern Studies, vol. i, pp. 247-306; ibid., pp. 460-91; and 
vol. ii, pp. 56-90 (Chicago 1942-3, University of Chicago Press). 

5 Sec J.N.E.S., vol. i, pp. 290-5. 

^ Smith, Sidney: ‘Middle Minoan I-II and Babylonian Chronology*, in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, vol. xlix ,No. i (Concord, N.H. 1945, Rumford Press), pp. 1-24. 
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PoebePs reconstruction of Assyrian chronology and was astonished to 
find one eminent contemporary professional archaeologist here putting to 
a confrere the very question that the writer himself, as a child, had once 
put to his Mother: How could one he sure that the ‘years’ in which the 
Assyrian chronologists reckoned were solar years or, indeed, even 
would-be approximations to them? 

This hypothetical correspondence, which Poebel had tacitly taken for 
granted throughout his own reconstruction of Assyrian chronology from 
the recently discovered Khorsabad King-List incombinationwiththerest 
of the evidence, was roundly challenged by his distinguished adversary. 
In Assyria, Sidney Smith submitted,’ the Babylonian solar calendar, 
which had arrived at a close approximation to the true solar year, did 
not appear to liave been adopted for official use before the reign of 
Tiglath-Pileser I {re^^nabat 1 1 14-1076 n.c.). ‘Over a long period of years 
that calendar remains equivalent to Julian years in reckoning. . . . But 
the Assyrian calendar previously in use shows considerable variations 
from the Babylonian, and no precision in converting Assyrian years into 
Julian reckoning is possible.* In the non-Babylonian calendar current 
in Assyria before Tiglath-Pileser Ts day there may have been a different 
and inferior system of intercalation; ‘but the known facts at present 
favour the view that there was no intercalation at all*; and ‘this is an 
important factor in calculating early dates’.^ Sidney Smith suggests^ 
that the calendar which, in his belief, had been discarded in Assyria in 
1 1 14 B.c. in favour of the Babylonian solar calendar of the day, had 
been a lunar one — i.c. one constructed on the same basis as the calendar 
which, 1,736 years after the date at which it may have been abandoned 
in an Assyria that lay next to the heart of the Babylonic World, was still 
in use in the remote and backward Arabian oasis of Mecca, and which 
then, through the accident of its survival in this insulated desert-girt 
fastness, was to have its fortune made for it by automatically becoming 
the official calendar of a new oecumenical church founded by a Meccan 
prophet. 

This controversy between Sidney Smith and Poebel, in which these 
two champion Assyriologists were hurling lunar and solar calendars at 
one another as Hector and Ajax had once hurled boulders, demonstrated 
that a critical reaction even to a disputable discrepancy might play an 
important role in a debate involving an entire scheme of chronology for 
tli/i history of the Sumeric Civilization. 

(II) CREATIVE RESPONSES 

(a) MINUSCULA 

If the observation, or even the unverified suspicion, of discrepancies 
between historical facts may inspire human minds to take intellectual 
action by arousing a negative critical faculty, we may expect, a fortiori, to 
see minds moved to act by the observation, or even by the unverified in- 

* Smith, Sidney, ibid., p. iq. 2 Ibid., p. 19. 

3 See ibid., pp. 22-23. This suggestion was injected by some contemporary scholars 
(see the Note on Chronology, p. 177, below). 
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tuition, of connexions between historical facts which call for some posi- 
tive explanation. 

Rudimentary historical puzzles of this positive kind are set by the 
observation of the currency, at widely different points in Space and in 
Time, of identical elements of culture — identical clothes, for example, 
or identical words ; for, however far apart from one another on the stage 
of History these identical elements may have made their successive 
separate epiphanies, a resemblance that approximates to identity is less 
likely to be a coincidence than to be due to some continuous chain of 
historical tradition and geographical diffusion nhich it may be possible 
to retrace. 

How comes it, for example, that, on a bronze medal made in A.D. 1439 
by the Italian master Vittore Pisano (Pisanello) for the East Roman 
Emperor John VH Palaiologhos {wiperahat a.d. 1425 -48), and in a 
fresco — painted on the west wall of the Church of San Francesco at 
Arezzo, at some dale between a.d. 1452 and A.i). 1466,’ by Piero della 
Francesca — in which the same John VH Palaiologhos is depicted in the 
role of Constantine the Great at the Rattle of the Milvian Bridge,^ this 
last but one of the occupants of a Byzantine imperial throne should be 
portrayed by two contemporary Italian witnesses*^ as wearing a head- 
dress which looks uncommonly like the Egyptiac Double Crown ^ — a 

^ For the date, see Clark, Kenneth* Piero della Francesca (London 1951, Phaidon 
Press), pp. 35-3O. 

“ See the plates, in op. cit., of the whole fresco (Plate 57), of the left-hand half of it de- 
picting' Constantine and his army (Plate 5K), and of the head of Constantine (repre- 
sented hv John VII Palaiologhos) himself (Plate 67). 

* ‘Warburg and otheis have supposed that Piero took the likeness of Palacologus from 
Pisanello’s medal of 1439, but this is not entiiely' true. The characteristic shanes and 
ihvthins of the two lieacls are dilTerent . . . Piero’, who had been li\ in^ in Florence in a.d. 
i-nu vvhen the Fmperor John VII had come to Florence to attend the Church Council 
that had sat at Florence in that year, ‘almost certainly saw PalaeoloKUS with his own 
eyes’ (Clark, op. cit., p. 2O, n. i). In Piero della Fiancesca’s picture of the FlaKellalion, at 
I ! rhino, which was probably painted in the fourteen-fifties, both John VI Fs countenance 
and his head-dress reappear, but here no longer in association with one another (see 
Clark, op. cit., p. 19 and Plates 27-28). 

+ 'Phe resemblance is particularly striking in Piero della Francesca’s fresco, w'hich 
brings out two points that aie not apparent on Pisancllo’s medal (though, in the light of 
the Iresco, the first point of the two can perhaps be detected on the finer of tlie tw'o ex- 
c niplais of the medal in the Pritish Museum). 'The fresco shows that the two components 
of the head-dress were separate: the bottom edge of the conical inner component is just 
visible below the lower edge of the front portion of the outer component, w'hich re- 
sembles the looped-up bum of an eighteenth-century Western three-coinered hat; 
and this detail is visible because the two components are of sharply difiercnt colours. 

Since the plates of this fresco in Sir Kenneth Clark’s book arc not among thos^ in 
which the original colours are reproduceef, they reveal merely that the conical inner 
component of the imperial head-dress is relatively light in colour and that the looped-up 
outer component is relaiuely daik. In the original fresco, is the inner component white, 
as the conical crown of Upper Egypt was, and the outer component reel — the colour 
of the looped-up crown of Lower Egypt? The answer to this question is given in the 
following sentence in a letter of the 6th October, 1952, from the Reverend Father P. 
Rcricdetto Renzi, Rector of tlic Church of San Francesco at Are//,o, in answ'cr to an in- 
quiry from the writer of this Study: ‘I colori della corona di Costantino nsultano bianco 
con sfumature rosse nella parte superiore, verde cupo nella parte inferiore.’ 'The colour- 
ing here described by an eye-witness is faithfully reproduced in d’Ancona, Paolo: Piero 
delln Francesca: 11 ihclo Affrescato della Santa Croce nella Cliiesa di S. Francesco in 
Arezzo (Milan losi, Pi/.?!), Plate XVI. The streaks of red do not come out in Longhi, 
Roberto - Piero della Fratuesca: La Lefiende de la Croix {Fresques d' Arezzo) (Milan 1952, 
Sidera; Paris 1952, Amiot-Dumont), Plates xxxi, xxxiv and xxxv. 

It will be seen that, in the Emperor John VII Palaioldghos’s head-dress as painted 
by Piero della I'ranccsca, the Crown of Upper Egypt (if such it is) preserves its pristine 
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head-dress that had become part of the insignia of the Pharaohs after 
the political unification of Upper and Lower Egypt by Narmer circa 
3100 B.c. ?* How could this complicated and outlandish headgear — 
which would look bizarre to anyone not acquainted with the crucial 
episode of Egyptiac history that it commemorated — have survived (if 
in truth it did survive) over a Time-span of more than four and a half 
millennia in order to make its eventual reappearance, not on the banks 
of the Nile where it had been invented, but on the alien shores of the 
Bosphorus at least a thousand years after the last remnants of a living 
Egyptiac tradition had become extinct in what had once been an Egyp- 
tiac World ? An historian’s mind in search of an answer to this question 
would recollect that the pre-Christian Roman Emperors had acted on 
their pretension to be the Pharaohs’ legitimate successors by having 
themselves portrayed, on the monuments of the latest age of Egyptiac 
history, as wearing the Pharaohs’ traditional insignia. Would it be too 
fanciful to imagine that these Roman impersonators of Egyptiac Phar- 
aohs may have provided themselves with actual sets of the Pharaonic 
insignia, including the symbolic Double Crown, and that, in spite of the 
subsequent extinction of the Egyptiac culture and the eventual loss of 
Egypt itself by the Christian Roman Empire to its Primitive Muslim 
Arab invaders, these long-since obsolete Egyptiac regalia may first have 
been transferred from the Old Rome to the New Rome and afterwards 
been preserved there in the office of the Protovestiarios of an extinct 
Roman Empire’s East Roman ghost till the last of the Palaiologhi came 
across them in some imperial lumber room and took the fancy to wear 
them — probably without being aware of either their origin or their 
significance. 

How comes It, too (to pursue this fascinating subject of the diffusion 
of headgear),^ that the brimless ‘stove-pipe’ hat {Persice ‘taka’), curving 
outwards towards its flat crown, in which the Persian guardsmen arc 
portrayed on Achacmcnian bas-reliefs, and in which Baluchi shepherds 
were still to be seen stalking over the highlands of South-Eastern Iran at 
the time of writing,^ should have been in academic use in twentieth- 

white with a taint of Lower Egypt’s red, but that the Crown of Lower Kgypt (if such it 
is) has changed its hue from red to bottle-green. 

I'hc same head-d ress, in the same colours, has been placed by the same painter on Pilate’s 
head in his picture of the Flagellation in the Uucal Palace at Lirbino. In a letter of the 
30th October, 1^52, in answer to an inquiry from the writer of this Study, Signor Pietro 
Zagipetti, Sopnntendcntc alle Gallerie dellc Marche, notes that this head-dress ‘comes 
close, in its shape, to the beret of the “Clcrici Vaganlcb”, but might also be reminiscent 
of the ancient crown ot Egypt — though it is distinguished from this by the cut of its peak, 
which is strongly pronounced.* ‘Per quanto riguarda i colori, cssi sono il rosato per la 
parte interna del copiicapo ed il verde scuro per quella esterna. La striscia bianca 
dovrebbe csscrc cosa a s^;, specie di fascia chc si nota anche in altra figura dello stesso 
dipinto.’ 

The resemblance of Pilate’s head-dress, in this picture, to the Egyptiac Double Crown 
is noticed by Longhi in his Ptero dellu Ftancesca (Rome 1927, Valori Plastici), p. 41: 
‘Pilato si effigia faraonico.’ 

‘ Sec IL ii. 112 and 1 14-15, and IV. iv. 502-4. 

* Two illustrations of it have already been noticed in this Study in other contexts: the 
derivation of the nineteenth-century Western ‘top hat’ from the sixteenth-century 
Western steeple-crowned hat in III. iii. 136, with n. 2, and the derivation of ‘the cardi- 
nal’s hat’ from the shield-shaped or mushroonri -shaped headgear of the Achacmcnian 
Empire’s subjects in the Aegean Archipelago in VI. vii. 681-2. 

J See VI. vii. 681. 
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century English-speaking countries in the recognizably derivative shape 
of the ‘college cap* or ‘mortar-board* ? The last link but one in the lost 
chain of transmission could readily be detected in the ‘toque* v^^orn by 
members of the legal profession in France; but from whom had this 
headgear been borrowed by these French representatives of one of the 
liberal professions of Western Christendom? From the Ottoman gran- 
dees who, before the revolutionary substitution of an egalitarian fez by 
Sultan Mahmud II {imperabat a.d. 1808-39), worn the Achae- 
menian ‘taka* wrapped in a voluminous turban ? Or from the priests of 
the Eastern Orthodox Christian Church in pariihus Ottumimicisy on 
whom a plain black variant of this Persian headgear had been imposed by 
their Muslim masters? Or from the uhlans* whose Turkish appellation 
testifies that their accoutrements must have been introduced into Poland 
from Turkey on their way to becoming acclimatized in Prussia? 

What, again, was the line of descent by which the hood that was asso- 
ciated with cap and gown in the academic costume of twentieth-century 
English-speaking countries had been derived from the ‘hood’ that, in 
the Achaemcnian Emperor Darius I’s bas-relief carved on the face of 
the cliff at Behistan before the close of the sixth century b.c., draws the 
eye to the last of the figures in the file of vanquished rebel leaders who 
arc being brought to judgement before the face of their puissant sub- 
jugator? It is true that the enormously high pointed cap that the Massa- 
getan Saka chieftain Skunkha is here portrayed as wearing bears slightly 
more resemblance to Little Red Ridinghood’s headgear than it bears to 
the glorified scarf that twentieth-century Anglo-Saxon doctors and 
bachelors of Theology, Law, Arts, and Science wore slung over their 
shoulders ; yet the identity of the name attests the historical connexion ; 
for, in virtue of their distinctively peculiar headgear, the Massagetae 
were nicknamed by their Persian conquerors ‘the Pointed-Hood Saka* 
(Saka I’igrakhauda). What were the successive stages in the subsequent 
metamorphosis of Skunkha’s headgear ? 

Anyone contemplating Skunkha’s ‘pointed hood* in a photograph of 
Darius’s bas-relief could predict that sooner or later its point would sag 
either forwards or backwards ; and there was evidence to show that both 
these alternative possible variations in the fashion of wearing this pre- 
posterous Massagetan headgear were subsequently tried. At the time of 
writing, the forward-curving variant was to be seen in the Panjab in the 
horn-shaped cap of stiff dark blue felt round which the Sikh akalis wpre 
their ring-shaped war-quoits, and in the flabbier headgear of the same 
shape that was part of the insignia of a Neapolitan Pulcinello, while the 
backward-curving variant was the Medieval Western liripiphim — still 
familiar to Modern Western eyes in busts and portraits of Dante — 
whose point, transformed from a stiff felt steeple into a soft cloth pigtail 
hanging down between the shoulder-blades, had once captivated the 
male half of the population of the whole of a fourteenth-century Western 
Christendom, from Florence to Greenland.^ 

* Turcici ‘oghlanlar’, meaning ‘the boys’. 

^ The Norse settlers in Greenland, whose losing struggle for survival ended in their 
extinction round about the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, continued (see 
Norlund, P. : Viking Settlers tn Greenland and their Descendants during Five Hundred 
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The survival of the forv^^ard-pointing variant of the Massagetan ‘hood* 
in the Panjab was, of course, easily explained. It had been carried from 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin into the Indus Basin by the Massagetae them- 
selves, together with their tribal name (the Jats), in their Volkerwander- 
ung in the second century n.c. It was not so easy to account for the 
epiphany of the self-same variant of the pointed hood on Pulcinello’s 
head at Naples ; yet an historian might hazard the guess that its carriers 
from Central Asia to Southern Italy might have been Alzeco’s war- 
band of Bulgar Ilun Turkish-speaking Eurasian Nomads who were 
passed on by (^rimwald King of the Lombards {regnahat a.d. 662-671) 
to his son Romwald Duke of Benevento, and were then planted by 
Romwald in the depopulated territories of Bovianum, Saepinum, 
Aesernia, and other decayed city-states* in the district of Northern 
Samnium that afterwards came to be known as the Molise.^ ‘it seems 
probable that this settlement of the Bulgarians was partly a measure of 
precaution against attack from Romeor Naples’ and, if so, it might also 
seem not improbable that the Roman united empire loyalists who had 
continued, after the irruption of the Lombards, to hold bridgeheads at 
Naples and Gaeta and in the Ducatus Romanus for an Imperial Govern- 
ment at Constantinople should have giv'cn visual expression to their 
scorn and detestation of the Eurasian Nomad horde which the Lombard 
usurpers had now planted next door to them by clapping these ex- 
Nomads’ distinctively outlandish ‘pointed hood’ upon the head of a pup- 
pet representing the arch-villain Pontius Pilate in a perfunctorily 
Christianized Fabula Atellana. 

Though there is no evidence that the Bulgars’ Hun ancestors had, in 
fact, picked up the Massagetan ‘pointed hood’ en route from Mongolia 
to the Great XVestern Bay of the Eurasian Steppe, it seems just possible 
that our Parthian shot in the dark may have hit the mark; but whence 
did Dante acquire his liripipium ? What was the missing link here between 
the backward-trailing hood worn by a Florentine poet born in aj). 1265 
and a tendency towards a backward-curving fashion of wearing the 
Massagetan ‘pointed hood’ that w^as revealed in the extant works of art 
of an Achaemenian Empire that had been overthrow n in 334-330 B.c. ? 


Years (London 1916, Cambridgu University Press), pp. iio-i i and 126), to the last, to 
follow the latest fashions of a Western Christendom into which an abortive pa^'an 
Scandinavian Society had been absorbed at the turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
(see 1 1 . li. 340-60). Among other articles of Medieval Western Christian dress the Grecn- 
lanocrs adopted the fourteenth-century lirtpipturn (see Norlund, op. cit., pp. 118-215); 
and the seventeen specimens (sec ibid., p. ii8) that had been recovered by Modern 
Western archaeologists among the clothing c.xcavated from the graves in the churchyard 
at Herjolfsncs were probably (see ibid., pp. 123 -4) the only representatives of the Un~ 
pipium that were extant at the time ot writing. 

* See Paulus Diaconus: Histona Lanf^ohardorum^ Book V, chap. 29. 'Phe historian, 
writing, as far as can be ascertained, at some date between a.d. 786 and 795, lecords of 
Alzcco’s Bulgars that, ‘usque hodie in-his, ut diximus, locis habitantes, quamquam et 
Latin6 loquantur, linguae tamen propiiae usum minime amiserunt’. 

2 This district was found desolate by Strabo (see his Geof^raphica, Book V, chap, iv, 
§ 1 1 (C 249-50), cited in IV. iv. 391, n. 2, and in V. v. 37, n. 2), not much less than a hun- 
dred years after its devastation in 81—80 B.c. by Sulla. 'I'he writer is not aware of any 
evidence that it had ever been resettled before Alzero’s Bulgars were planted there 
three-quarters of a millennium after the commisdon of Sulla’s atrocity. 

3 Hodgkin, T. : Italy and Her Invaders^ vol. vi (Oxford 1895, Clarendon Press), p. 284, 
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Here again, a due might be found by the historian in one of the periodic 
eruptions of the Nomads out of the Eurasian Steppe. In a.d. 1241 the 
unprecedentedly violent eruption of the Mongols out of the heart of the 
Steppe had sent the Cuman Turkish Nomads Hying out of the Steppe’s 
■ Great Western Ray into the detached enclave of steppe-land in the Hun- 
garian Alfold, with the Mongols themselves following at the Cumans* 
lieels. 'J'hc Cumans had burst into Hungary as pagan barbarians, and 
such they might have remained if their Mongol pursuers had stayed 
there with them. Rut the wave of Mongol invasion had receded from 
Hungary as rapidly as it had swept over it, and, v hen once the Mongols 
were out of the way, the IVlagyars, who knew how to handle Nomads in 
virtue of being ci-devant Nomads themselves, had managed to convert 
the manageably small intrusive horde of Cuman strangers in their 
midst to the Western Christian religion and culture to which the 
Cumans’ IVlagyar hosts had been converted a quarter of a millennium 
earlier.* 'riirough the agency of Western Christendom’s Magyar march- 
men over against the Imrasian Steppe, the Cuman refugees in the Alfold 
had thus been brought into the fold of Western Christendom in the 
course of the second half of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era;- 
and it docs not seem unduly fanciful to conjecture that they left a monu- 
ment of their conversion in the subsequent captivation of the Western 
Christian World, into which these Eurasian Nomad immigrants had 
thus made their entry, by the backwaid-curving variant of the Massa- 
getan ‘pointed hood’ in the outre form of the Uripipium? 

We cannot take our eyes olf Skunkha’s steeple-shaped ‘hood’ without 
being moved to ask the further question whether this extraordinary 
headgear was an invention of the Alassagetac’s own, or whether it is not 
more likely that they had borrowed it from Anatolia, where the antiquity 
of its vogue is attested by its appearance on the heads of the warriors on 
the frieze in the Hittilc sanctum at Yazyly Qaya, over against the Hittite 
capital city on Roghazqareh, while the persistence of its vogue there — 
latterly in the service, not of War, but of Religion — is attested by its re- 
tention as part of the insignia of the Islamic religious orders in Anatolia 
down to their dissolution on the 2nd September, 1925, by the fiat of the 
government of a Westernizing Turkish Republic, 'rhesc orgiastic wor- 
shippers of the One True God arc convicted by their headgear of having 
been the spiritual heirs of those orgiastic worshippers of the goddess 
Cyhele who were nicknamed Corybantes (‘High-Hats’) by Hellei^ic 
observers. Was Anatolia the original centre of dispersion of ‘the pointed 
hood’ in the pristine form in w hich it appears on the head of the Massa- 
getan chief Skunkha in the sixth century I3.r. and on the heads of 
witches, astrologers, heretics, and dunces in Western Christendom ^ 

Whatever its original provenance may have been, the Alassagctan 
pointed hood’ was in any case not the Eurasian Nomads’ normal headgear. 
The common run of hmrasian Nomad peoples wore ‘the Phrygian cap’ in 
which the Scyths are portrayed in Hellenic and Hclleno-Scythian works 
of art made in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., and which is likewise 

* See I if. iii. 426. - See III. iii 461. 

^ Was the Ottoman Janiss.'iries’ hc.iclKe.ir a variant of the linpipium which had been 
slung into Anatolia by the sainc Mongol eruption in Eurasia? 
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the headgear in which Dacians, colliding with the Romans four or five 
hundred years after the Scythians* floruit^ are depicted on Trajan*s 
Column. In bringing this standard Eurasian Nomad headgear on to 
our stage, we have anticipated the answer to another question: How 
comes it that the official head-dress of the Doge of Venice, familiar to 
frequenters of the National Gallery in London in Giovanni Bellini’s 
portrait of the Doge Leonardo Loredano {ducehat a.d. 1501 -21), is 
identical with that displayed in clay figurines representing officials in the 
service of the T’ang n2LS>X.y {imperabant 618-907) in a P'ar Eastern 
World that lay on the other side of the Eurasian Steppe from Western 
Christendom? The link becomes manifest when we realize that this 
Veneto-Chincse official headgear is the Eurasian Nomad’s standard 
soft ‘Phrygian cap’ frozen stiff; and it is not difficult to understand how 
this came to be part of the insignia of public office in Northern China, 
considering that the Nomads had been politically dominant there for 
more than three hundred years before the 'P’ang regime was established 
with its headquarters within this domain that the Nomads had carved 
out for themselves in partibiis SinanwL^ Presumably the same official 
headgear was picked up by the Venetians from one or other of the suc- 
cessive hordes of Nomads — Sarmatians, Huns, Bulgars, Pseudo-Avars, 
and Magyars — who repeatedly raided the plains of Northern Italy in 
the courses of the post-Theodosian and the post-Carolingian Volker- 
wanderungen.^ 

Nor was it only the headgear of the Eurasian Nomads that found its 
way into Western Christendom; for the historic accoutrements of the 
Scyths and the Dacians, as these are portrayed in Hellenic works of art, 
reappear, cap-a-pie^ in the garb in which a mythical race of Dwarfs was 
subsequently clothed in a Westui'n folk-lore. These Dwarfs were, of 
course, projected by the Subconscious Psyche in response to 

the mind’s challenging experience of extracting metallic treasure from 
the bowels of the Earth — who never had any existence in w hat the Con- 
scious Psyche calls ‘real life’ ; but the costume in which the Dwarfs made 
their epiphany in Fairyland must have been the authentic dress of some 
living people of flesh and blood who were encountered by the pioneers 
of a Medieval Western Christendom’s eastward expansion overland. If we 

J See X. ix. 651-2. 

2 See, however, Zanetti, G., in his dissertation Delia Berretta Ducnle, Volgarmcnte 
Chiamata Cornn, cite portem da* Serenissimi Dam di Venezia (i77(;), to which the writer’s 
attention was drawn l^y Mr. James Laver, the Keeper of the Departments of Enjjrav- 
inp. Illustration, and Design, and of Paintings at the Victoria and Albeit Museum in 
London. Zanetti argues that the modern form of the Doge’s ofhcial head-dress was 
not the original form, but w'as the recent result of a six or sev(*n hundred years long pro- 
cess of evolution, of which he claims to have identihed nine stages (illustrated at the end 
of the booklet). The current name corno — alluding to the point to which the Doge’s cap, 
in its modern shape, rose at the back — could not be traced back earlier than the six- 
teenth century, in Zanetti’s belief (ibid., pp. xviii- xix). Zanetti Imds the origin of the 
modern corno in a conical cap worn by dogi in rcpresenlations of them in the oldest 
mosaics in St. Mark’s (ibid., p. v). He suggests (ibid., pp. xix-xxi) that this conical cap 
was a Teutonic barbarian Transalpine headgear which was adopted by the Venetian 
dogi and w'as then progressively modified at Venice until it eventually arrived at its 
modern style. After following Zanetti’s arguments and examining his illustrations, the 
writer of this Study did not find himself convinced that the T’ang-like corno and the 
Carolingian-like conical berretta were in truth sutccasivc stages in the evolution of one 
and the same cap. 
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may also hazard a guess at the provenance of this lost tribe whose dress 
was thus immortalized by being taken as the model for the clothing of 
imaginary Dwarfs, we may picture to ourselves a band of Nomad herds- 
men straying beyond the limits of their cattle ranges in the Great Western 
Bay of the Eurasian Steppe as they push their way up the valley of the 
Dniestr into the Galician forests; and we may go on to picture these 
stray stock-breeders finding themselves constrained, in a strange 
physical environment, to change their economic occupation by taking 
to mining. Tlic historic prototypes of the mythical Dwarfs would then 
be a mining community in some secluded valley of the Carpathians or 
the Riesengebirge whose Nomad origin was still advertised in their an- 
cestral dress at the time when the first aggressive Medieval German 
mineral prospectors arrived on the scene to put these ci-devant Nomad 
miners out of business. 

The itch to find explanations for connexions between historical facts 
is, of course, excited by facts of other kinds besides identities in fashions of 
clothes. In the field of Language, for example, how had it come to pass 
that the vocabulary of a late-nineteenth-century middle-class English 
nursery included the name of the Sumeric goddess Inanna.^ The history 
of the translation of Inanna to an English nursery from a Sumerian 
temple was illuminated by her epiphany under her original name — 
none the worse for its long journey through Time and Space, save for the 
weathering away of its initial vowel — as the Nanna who, in the pagan 
pantheon of a post-Carolingian Scandinavian heroic age, was still being 
honoured as the consort of Balder, ‘the Lord’ who dies and rises from 
the dead. Though, in Scandinavia in the tenth century after Christ, the 
Norse version of the dying and rising god’s traditional epithet has 
eclipsed this Sumeric god’s proper name, Baldcr’s identity with 
Tamrniiz, which is proclaimed in Baldcr’s passion, is established by the 
tell-tale survival of the Sumerian proper name of a great Mother who is 
Tammuz-Balder’s wife.^ In a Victorian nursery, where the child’s nurse 
meant more than its mother meant to the child, it was natural enough 
that the child should apply the name of this unforgettable Mother God- 
dess to the most puissant female figure within its miniature horizon. - 

What, again, w as the etymology of pacnXcv^, the Greek w^ord for ‘king’, 
which w^as as enigmatic as it was familiar,? Krai, the Slavonic word for 
‘king’, w as familiar w ithout being enigmatic. The w ord krai was known 
to have originated in the coining of a common noun out of the proper 
name of an historical King Karl whose fame had made so wide and so 
deep and so lasting an impression on the imaginations of the Slavonic- 
speaking barbarians beyond the eastern borders of Charlemagne’s em- 
pire that in all Slavonic dialects, from those of the adjacent Wends and 
Srbs to those of the distant Russians and Bulgarians, the Great Karl’s 

* SeeV. V. 150. 

^ The writer could remember how once in his nursery, when his nurse and his mother 
seemed to him to be annovingly preoccupied by talking business with one another, he 
sought 'n vain to distract their attention to himself by repeatedly crawling under the bed, 
exclaiming, each lime: ‘Mother and Nanny arc good; Mother and Nanny are God; I am 
hiding from God.’ Without knowing it, he was plaving at one of the principal cults of a 
Sumeric religion which, on the adult surface of life, had been extinct for some two 
thousand years in its native land of Shinar. 
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non-Slavonic personal name came, par excellence^ to denote any holder 
of the royal oflice of which Karolus Magnus had been such a pre- 
eminent incumbent. On this analogy, might an inquirer hazard the guess 
that the Greek, like the Slavonic, wwd for ‘king’ had been derived from 
the foreign proper name of an historical king who had made a com- 
parable impression on the imagination of the Achaean barbarians at the 
moment of their entry on to the stage of History? The Hittitc counter- 
part of an Austrasian Karl w^as forthcoming in the person of BiyassiliS 
the son of Suppiluliuma, who w^as installed by his father as the Hittite 
sub-king of Carchernish,^ commanding the right bank of the Euphrates 
at its western elbow, mid-way through the fourteenth century n.c., at 
just about the time when the Achaean pirates were making their first 
lodgements on the coasts of Pamphylia and Cyprus. Though Biyassilis’s 
reign at Carchemish was short, he won swift renow n by invading Mitanni 
on his imperial father’s behalf and reinstating there, as a Hittite puppet, 
Mattiwaza, a refugee claimant to the Mitannian throne.*^ It would be the 
less surprising to find that Biyassilis had made his way into the Greek 
vocabulary, considering that Biyassilis’s brother, and Suppiluliuma’s 
second successor on the Hittite imperial throne, Mursilis H, who is 
known to have crossed the Achaeans’ path in Millaw^anda, certainly did 
make his way into Greek legend as Myrtilus, the tool and victim of the 
Anatolian adventurer Pelops, while a later Hittite emperor, Tutkhaliya 
IV, who likewise had dealings with the Achaeans in Western Anatolia, 
figures in Greek legend as Deucalion, the survivor of the Flood. 

I’he itch to find a link between two widely sundered yet patently 
identical historical terms — linguistic, sartorial, or whatnot — might still 
set ?. would-be historian’s mind in motion when not only the connecting 
link but also one of the two terminals was missing. Who had been the 
ancestors of the I^truscans ? Who were the descendants of the J.ost Ten 
Tribes of Israel? There could have been few obscure peoples that had 
not been cast by some Hellenic or Modern Western antiquarian for the 
role of having been the Etruscans’ progenitors; and there could have 
been still fewer ambitious and conceited peoples in the broad domains 
of Christendom and Islam that had not claimed to be the heirs of the 
Lost 'Pribes. 

The fantastic history of these spurious claims was a warning that the 
potentially creative intellectual impulse to investigate the relations be- 
tv.'een historical facts might lose itself in a sandbed of folly; and a pru- 
dent adult historian would sternly restrict the ration of time and energy 
that he allowed his mind to devote to such unsolved, and perhaps in- 
soluble, questions concerning the connexions between things that had 
fascinated him since childhood. Yet there were at least two grounds for 
seeing in these alluring curiosities of History something more than un- 
profitable trivialities. In the first place they might throw light on general 
historical questions of manifest importance. Our string of Plutarchan 
questions about the history of divers articles of dress brings out, for 

* See Contenau, G.: La Civilisation des Ilittites (Pans 1934, Payot), p. 95; Delaporte, 
L.: Lss Hittites (Pans 1936, La Renaissance du Livre), p. 98; Cavaignac, E.: Le Prob- 
Ume Hittite (Paris 1936, Leroux), pp. 35 and 37. 

2 See Delaporte, op. cit., p. 108. 
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example, the interesting truth that the conductivity of the social fabric 
of human life is exceptionally high in two particular social milieux: in a 
‘universal state’, such as the Achaemenian Empire or the Roman Empire, 
and in a Nomad pastoral society cruising on the waterless ocean of the 
Steppe. Our speculations about the provenance of a word in a Victorian 
English nursery vocabulary similarly bring out the truth that the radia- 
tional energy of elements of culture is exceptionally high when these 
elements are divinities. Such lights on the landscape of Oecumenical 
History, fitful though they might be, were nevertheless sufficiently illu- 
minating in themselves to justify the exercise of the Intellect in investi- 
gating tfic connexions between facts that at first sight might appear 
trivial; but the main justification for this childish-looking intellectual 
pursuit was that it was pregnant with a question — ‘How did this come 
out of that? And how did that turn into this?’ — which was at the heart 
of every adult historian’s serious business on the intellectual plane. 

In endeavouring to trace forwards and backwards the history of 
Skunkha’s arresting ‘pointed hood’, a child’s mind would be setting out 
on the Intellect’s ultimate quest ‘rerum cognosccre causas’ and, in 
putting itself through a childish trial practice of this sovereign intellec- 
tual activity, the mind of a potential historian would he unconsciously 
preparing itself against the historic day when it might rise to the height 
of some great occasion for wresting from the Sphynx an answer to one 
of her more significant riddles. 

(h) UAULLO MAIORA 
I . Inspirations from Social Milieux 
Clarendon^ Pi ocopins, Josephus ^ Thucydides, Rhodes 
‘How has this come out of that?’ If we set ourselves now to trace the 
genesis of some of the classic achievements of great historians, we shall 
find that this simple question has presented the challenge to which their 
mighty works have been the response. In making a survey of instances 
that arc particularly instructive or particularly celebrated or both, we 
may find it convenient to examine first those cases in \\hich the intellec- 
tual challenge has been presented by some public event, and then those 
in which it has been presented by some personal experience. 

Since, in the histories of the civilizations down to the time of writing, 
wars had been the most frequent and most conspicuous agencies of 
social change at a pace fast enough to make the change perceptibly 
revolutionary even within the span of a single lifetime, it is not surprising 
to find that the intellectually inspiring elemental question ‘How has this 
come’ out of that?’ had often clothed itself in the form: ‘How has this 
post-war state of affairs come out of that pre-war state ?’ 

This question had suggested the subject for a classic historical work 
to Clarendon, Procopius, Josephus, Thucydides, and James Ford 
Rhode's ; and, of these five great historians, the last-mentioned was per- 
haps the most remarkable witness to the strength of the inspiration that 
might be breathed into a potential historian’s mind by the question how 

s Virgil: Georgies II, I. 490. 
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the transit has come to be made from an ante-bellum dispensation to a 
post-bellum one that is strikingly unlike its predecessor, though it is 
separated from this previous dispensation chronologically by just a 
few alchemic war years. 

Clarendon, after all, might have been expected to become the historian 
of the English Civil War of a.d. 1642-7 ; for, by the date of the outbreak 
of that war. Clarendon was already active and prominent in English 
parliamentary politics; as soon as war broke out, he became King 
Charles* principal adviser on legal and constitutional questions; and, 
before the war was over, he had risen to be one of the foremost states- 
men in the Royalist camp. In short, the Civil War had been as great an 
event in its historian*s personal life as in the public life of the nation 
that had been rent in twain by it. Procopius, the historian of the wars of 
Justinian, served in Belisarius’s campaigns as the commander-in-chief’s 
private secretary.* As for Josephus and Thucydides, the outbreak of the 
wars of which they eventually wrote histories found both of them of an 
age and social rank that qualified them for military service in commands 
of considerable responsibility, while Josephus’s dramatic personal for- 
tunes in the Great Romano-Jewish War of a.d. 66-70 gave him the 
advantage — inestimably valuable for a future historian — of seeing the 
military conflict that was to be his subject first from the side of his 
Jewish compatriots and afterwards from the side of his Roman captors, 
thanks to the open-mindedness and perspicacity shown by Vespasian in 
employing his gifted Jewish prisoner-of-war as a confidential adviser on 
Jewish affairs.-^ It is not surprising that Thucydides, as he tells us in the 
first sentence of his history, should have foreseen, at the outbreak of the 
Atheno-Pcloponnesian War of 431--404 b.c., that this was going to be, 
not merely a great war, but perhaps actually the most important of all 
wars that had yet been waged within Hellenic memory,^ or that Josephus, 

' Sec Procopius’s preface to A History of the Wars of Justinian (Book I, chap. i). 

2 ‘My own record ot the war as a whole and of the incidental details is coirect, since I 
was a first-hand witness of all the ev’cnts. I was in command of our (j'alilacans so lonp as 
resistance was possible, while after my capture I was a prisoner with the Romans. 
Vespasian and 'Pilus Loinpclled me to remain in constant attendance upon them under 
guard, at first in chains, though afterwards I was released and was sent from Alexandria, 
on Titus's staff, to the siege of Jerusalem. During this period there was no transaction 
that escaped my observation. The events in the Roman camp I sedulously recorded at 
first hand, while I was the only person present who could understand the reports of the 
deserters from the Jewish side. When all my material w'as in the proper slate of prepara- 
tion, I took advantage of a period of leisure at Rome to employ the services of collahora- 
tc'rs to help me with the Greek language, and I thus wrote out my narrative.’ — Josephus: 
Preface to Contra Apioncrn (Book I, chaps. 47-50). 

3 ‘Thucyilides of Athens has written the history of the war between the Pelopon- 
nesians and the Athenians. He began to write as soon as war broke out, in the belief that 
this war would eclipse all its predecessors in importance. He drew this inference from the 
fact that both belligerents, when they started hostilities, had reached the highest degree 
of preparedness in every arm, while the rest of the Hellenic World was already taking 
sides —some countries intervening at once and others intending to follow their example. 
This war was, indeed, the greatest upheaval ever experienced by Hellas and by a part of 
the non-Hellenic World (it would hardly be an exaggeration to say: by the Human Race). 
It is true that the passage of lime has rendered accurate research into the recent as well as 
the remote past impossible; but, in the light of the earliest evidence that I consider trust- 
worthy, I do not imagine that the past has produced either wars or other events on an im- 
portant scale.’ — Thucydides: A History of the Great A theno- Peloponnesian War^ Book I, 
chap. I. 

At Princeton, New Jersey, on the 22nd February, 1947, the writer of this Study had 
the interesting experience of hearing Thucydides’ high estimate of the importance of the 
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in the first sentence of his history likewise, should have claimed for the 
Romano- Jewish War of a.d. 66-70 in retrospect that it was ‘the greatest 
war of our own times* and that it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
add that it was ‘the greatest of any wars on record between cither city- 
states or nations.*^ By contrast, James Ford Rhodes was not merely re- 
mote from public life but was also still only a boy at the time of the war^ 
that inspired him to carry out his intellectual life-work. The only direct 
personal connexion, known to the present writer, that Rhodes had with 
the great public events in the United States either during or immediately 
before or after the Civil War was his father’s participation, as one of the 
Douglasite Democratic delegates from Ohio, in the Democratic Party’s 
Convention at Charleston, South Carolina, on the 23rd April-ist May, 
iS6o.^ Yet Rhodes* responsiveness to the intellectual challenge of the 
revolution in his country’s life during his boyhood was apparently so 
vigorous that even in his schooldays, it is said, ‘he had conceived the 
purpose of writing American history’,^ while in his adult life he demon- 
strated the steadfastness of an already settled purpose by the patience 
with which he waited until a.d. 1887 before starting work on his grand 
historical design’’ and by the persistence with which he then spent the 
next nineteen years (a.d. 1SS7-1906) in bringing .4 History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 18^0 down to the Final Restoration of 
Home Rule at the South in rSyyf and another sixteen years (a.d. 1906- 
22) after that in carrying the story on from a.d. 1877 to a.d. 1909.^ 

war of which he became the historian endorsed by a ^reat American soldier who 

had just taken on his sliouldcrs the burden of the Secretarvship of Stale. In an address at 
Princeton on that date, in which he was iinpressinjt Ufion Ins aucliem e tlic import.'ince for 
the country of an enlightened public opinion that could co-operate inUlligently with the 
Adininibtration in the choice and execution of a national foreign poluy, General Mar- 
shall suggested to them that one way of equipping themselves mentallv ioi this contem- 
porary political task would be to study the history of the Hellenic World during the 
generation ending in the ouibieak of the War of 431-404 11. c. 

* The intellectual ailvantageoiisness of a position in whuh he had a foot in both the 
eoritendirig camps and an insight into both the conlln ting cultnies inspiied Josephus not 
merely to write a history of the war in which he had participated peisonally, in two suc- 
cessive dilTeient capacities, but also to publish an edition of his work in Greek as w'cll as 
one in Aramaic. In his preface to 'I'he Romanu-Jeu'ish War (Book i , chaps. 1-16) he has rc- 
cordedthat his dissatisfaction W'lth the historiesof this w'ar previously published finGreek] 
‘has induced rnc to ofler to the public of the Roman Empire, in a Gieek translation, a W'ork 
of my own, originally composi d in my native [Aramaic] language and published in the 
non-Hellenic Orient. ... I felt it a paradox that the truth concerning events of such im- 
portance should he allowed to remain unsettled and that the I’arthians, the Babylonians, 
the most remote populations of Arabia, rny own compatriots beyond the luipbratcs, and 
the inliabitants of Adiabene should be accurately informed, through my labours, of t^e 
origin, vicissitudes, and issue of the W'ar, w hile the Hellenes and all Romans who did not 
serve in the campaign should have nothing better at their disposal than Haltering or 
fictitious accounts which conceal the truth.’ 

'rhe wideness of the range of the currency of Aramaic as a lingua franca in the Syriac 
World of Josephus’s clay has been noticed in V. v. 487-yi. 

^ Rhodes was born on the 1st May, 1848, so he was not yet thirteen years old on the 
1 2th April, 1861, when fire was opened on Eoit Sumter, and not yet seventeen years old 
on the 26th April, 1865, when Johnson signed with Sherman the definitive convention 
for the surrender of all Confederate forces still under arms. 

^ See Nevins, Allen: The Emergence of Ltnculn (New York 1950, Scribner, 2 vols.), vol. 
ii, p. 206. 

^ Morse Jr., John Toirey: ‘Memoir of James Ford Rhodes’, in the Proceedings of the 
Masmehmetts Historical Society^ October, 1926-June, 1927 (Boston 1927), p. 178. 

5 The pattern of Rhodes’ working life is examined on pp. 147 and 154, below. 

^ Sec Morse, ibid., p. 180; A. L. Lowell, ibid., p. 124. 

’ 3ee ibid., p. 190. 
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The experience of living through a war — whether as a prominent 
participant in the catastrophe or as a sensitive spectator of it — was thus 
the inspiration of all these five historians, but it is also evident that the 
theme with which a war presented each of them was a revolution in 
human affairs which was of greater magnitude and significance than the 
military conflict by which it was signalized. 

Clarendon’s underlying theme is the decision, in the English Civil 
War, of a momentous controversy over the evolution of the traditional 
constitution of the kingdom and, though Clarendon may hold that this 
decision was the wrong one, and may hope that its ostensible reversal at 
the Restoration may prove to have been genuine and permanent, his be- 
lief in the importance of his constitutional theme is attested by his act of 
writing his history. 

Rhodes’ underlying theme is the discomfiture, registered in the defeat 
of the Confederacy in the American Civil War, of one section of the 
United States and province of the Western World of the day which had 
been alienated from the rest of an American Commonwealth and a 
Western Society by the fateful heritage of ‘the peculiar institution’ of 
Negro Slavery. In the American Civil War the slave-holding South 
failed to preserve by the ultima ratio of political secession a traditional 
social evil that, by this date, had been decisively condemned by the 
conscience of the Western World as a whole. In recording the political 
failure of eleven of the slave states included in the United States in 
1 86 1 to emulate the thirteen colonies that had revolted against the 
British Crown in a.d. 1775 by establishing a new sovereign independent 
confederation to house a nation struggling to be born, the historian is at 
the same time recording the social failure of a slave-holding branch of a 
Late Modern Western Society to emulate a city-state cosmos which had 
differentiated itself from the main body of Western Christendom in the 
Medieval chapter of Western history. 

Thucydides’ underlying subject is the larger one of the tragic break- 
down of a promising civilization;^ and an intuition of this theme, and 
recognition of its importance, were no doubt the considerations that led 
an American soldier-statesman, on the 22nd February, 1947, to exhort 
an audience composed of the fiiculty, students, and alumni of a 
great American university to study the antecedents of the war that 
Thucydides had immortalized.^ 

Josephus’s underlying theme was an episode in the long-drawn-out 
encounter between the Syriac and the Hellenic Society in which a Pales- 
tinian Jewry, posted in the perilous front line of the Syriac order of 
battle, had been partly inflamed and partly intimidated by a Zealot 
minority into embarking on the forlorn hope of taking up arms against 
an Hellenic universal state. 

‘The revolutionary element among the Jews, which was at its zenith 
both in funds and in forces, timed its rebellion to take advantage of the 
prevailing disorders. The consequent convulsions were so violent that the 

* See III. iii. 318. 

^ See III. iii., 291. See p. 60, n. 3, above. 

^ See II. ii. 285-6; III. iii. 294-6; and V. \- 68 and 125 -6. 
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fate of the East hung in the balance between the two belligerents, who 
had everything respectively to hope and to fear from the issue. The Jews 
hoped that the entire body of their compatriots beyond the Euphrates 
would join in their rising, while the Romans were harassed by attacks 
from their German neighbours, unrest among their Celtic subjects, and 
the world-wide convulsions that followed the death of Nero.** 

As for Procopius, his underlying subject is the rally, registered in 
Justmian*s wars, of an Hellenic Society, embodied politically in a Roman 
1 Empire, after both the empire and the society had appeared to be mori- 
bund. The questions raised in Procopius’s mind by this scries of Roman 
military counter-offensives against the barbarian intruders on Roman 
territory arc : ‘How have the Romans managed to regain the upper hand } 
What have been the new military equipment and tactics through which 
they have won their victory?- IIow has the Imperial Government 
acquired the resources for building churches as well as fortresses? And 
what is this revolutionary style of architecture in which Anthemius, in 
building the church of the Ayi'a Sophia,^ has vindicated the Justinianean 
rally of the Hellenic Civilization as signally as Bclisarius has vindicated 
it by overthrowing the Vandals and the Ostrogoths? How^, in short, has 
the Romania of Arcadius and 'Pheodosius 11 {hnperahant a.d. 395-450) 
become the Romania of Justinian {mperahai a.d. 527-65)?* These were 
the questions that moved Procopius to WTite The of Justinian and 
Justinian's Public Works but the sixth-century Caesarean historian- 
l)arrister had not reached the end of his tether before the unhappy out- 
come of a reign that, on the surface, had looked so magnificent had 
raised a further question in Procopius’s mind: ‘Has not this apparent 
rally really been a delusion ? lias not Justinian’s policy of action and out- 
lay on the grand scale been a megalomaniac’s irreparable blunder? has 
not he proved, cn jin de conipte^ to have achieved nothing more than 
barren and ephemeral triumphs purchased at the cost of dissipating 
irreplaceable resources wJiich Arcadius and Theodosius 11 had con- 
served and Avhich Leo the Great, Zeno, and Anastasius had augmented ?*^ 
This was the question that moved Procopius to think his second thoughts 
and to put these on record in A Secret History of the Reign of Justinian 
and Theodora. 

Polybius 

It will be seen that, while all five of the historians whom we have beep 
considering were inspired to write their works by their experience ot a 
w^ar, the elemental question ‘IIow has this come out of that?* came, in all 
five minds, to embrace a much wider gamut of historical change than just 
those events that could be construed as direct effects of the war which 
had originally precipitated the spate of intellectually fruitful questions. 
There are other historians to whom the elemental question presented 
itself from the outset in this broader form. For example, Polybius of 
Megak.polis {vivebat circa 206-128 B.c.) lived to see the number of 

^ Josephus: Preface to The Romaiio-Jenish JTar (Hook T, chaps. 4-5). 

“ Sec the passaiyfe quoted in III. iii. 163. ^ See IV. iv. 54-55. 

* The De Aedifiuis. 5 See IV. iv. 324-6. 
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Great Powers in a post-Alexandrine Hellenic World reduced from the 
five that had still been in existence at the time of the historian’s birth to a 
single victorious survivor. 

‘The events which he has chosen as his subject are sufficiently extra- 
ordinary in themselves to arouse and stimulate the interest of every reader, 
young or old. What mind, however commonplace or indifferent, could 
feel no curiosity to learn the process by which almost the whole World 
fell under the undisputed ascendancy of Rome within a period of less than 
fifty-three years,* or to acquaint itself with the political organisation that 
was the secret of a triumph without precedent in the annals of Mankind ? 
What mind, however much infatuated with other spectacles and other 
studies, could find a field of knowledge more profitable than this 

The experience of this political revolution in the Hellenic World of 
his day, which thus moved Polybius to ask the question ‘How has this 
revolution come about ?’ also moved him to go on to ask two supplemen- 
tary questions: ‘Who arc these Romans who have conquered the World 
within my lifetime?’ and ‘What is the intelligible field of historical 
study ?*3 

‘If the two commonwealths which contended for world-power in this 
war had been objects of common knowledge [to the cultivated minority of 
the general public in the Hellenic World], it would perhaps have been 
superfluous to insert an introductory section in order to explain the 
policies and resources that inspired them to embark upon enterprises of 
such magnitude. Actually, however, the previous resources and transac- 
tions of the Roman and Carthaginian commonwealths are so unfamiliar 
to the majority of the Hellenic public that it has seemed essential to pre- 
face this history with two introductory volumes. This will ensure that no 
reader will find himself at the commencement of rny main narrative with- 
out an answer to the question: “What policy w^as in the Romans* minds 
and what resources, military and economic, were in their hands at the 
time when they embarked upon these projects, which resulted in their 
becoming masters of the entire Mediterranean and its littoral ?’’ These tw o 
introductory volumes will make it clear that the means at the Romans’ dis- 
posal were admirably adapted to the end of world-power and world- 
empire, as conceived and attained by them.’'^ 

The intellectual task, undertaken by Polybius, of putting these march- 
men-conquerors of the Hellenic World on the Hellenic public’s mental 
map was one for which the Megalopolitan statesman-historian had been 
singularly well equipped by the vicissitudes of his ow n life.^ Like Jose- 
phus after him, Polybius was deported from his native land by the Roman 
authorities — not, indeed, as the prisoner-of-w ar in chains that Josephus 
was when he was taken to Alexandria, but as a political hostage sen- 
tenced to internment. Like Josephus, again, Polybius, in the next chapter 

* i.e. from the spring of 219 B.c., when Hannibal laid siege to Saguntiim, to the 22nd 
June, 168 n.c., when Lucius Aemilius Paullus won his decisive victory over the Mace- 
donians at Pydna. — A.J.T. 

2 Polybius: Preface to Oecumenical History since the [initial year of the"] One Hundred 
and Fortieth Olympiad [^zo-zk) b.c.] (Book I, chap, i), quoted alieady in III. iii. 312-13. 

3 This second of Polybius’s two supplementary questions was the key which opened 
the door into a study of History in the mind of the present writer (see the present work, 
I. i. 1-50). 

^ Polybius, op. cit., Book I, chap. 3. 5 See III. iii. 310-18. 
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of his personal story, succeeded in winning his Roman captors’ con- 
fidence and esteem, and in Polybius’s case tliis esteem flowered into a 
warm personal friendship between the Megalopolitan internee and his 
younger Roman contemporary, Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus,^ 
the son of the victor at Pydna who came to tlie front in Roman public 
life, both as a military commander and as a statesman, during the period 
of Polybius’s internment in Italy (166-150 B.c.), and who subsequently 
took Polybius with him on his staff to the African front for the two 
Roman campaigns {^ercbaritur 147-146 B.c.) under Scipio’s command 
that ended in the destruction of Carthage. When Polybius’s fellow 
deportees from the city-states of the Achaean Confederacy had been 
relegated to Italian country towns, Scipio had obtained for Polybius the 
special privilege of being allowed to continue to reside in the capital. 
It will be seen that Polybius’s portrait of Rome for the instruction of 
Tfellcnic eyes had been drawn from the life under exceptionally favour- 
able conditions for the achievement of a faithful likeness. 

Polybius’s second supplementary question— ‘What is the intelligible 
field of historical study.'*’— opened up wider mental horizons. 

‘The coincidence by which all the transactions of the World have been 
oriented in a single direction and guided towards a single goal is the extra- 
ordinary characteristic of the present age, to wdiich the special feature of 
the present work is a corollary. The unity of events imposes upon the his- 
torian a similar unity of composition in depicting for his readers the opera- 
tion of the law's of Fortune on the grand scale, and this has been my 
own principal inducement and stimulus in the work which I have under- 
taken.’^ 

d’hc virtual unification of the Hellenic World, within the historian’s 
own lifetime, on the political plane opened his eyes to the continuity, 
the universality,*^ and the unity of History. 

‘Writers and readers of History ought to concentrate attention less upon 
the bald narrative of transactions than upon theantecedi nts, concomitants, 
and consec] Lienees of any given action. If you eliminate from History the 
“Why” and the “How'“ and the “Wherefore” of the paiticular transaction 
and the rationality^ — or the reversc—of its result, what is left of her ceases 
to be a science and becomes a tour de force, which may give momentary 
pleasure, but which is of no assistance w'hatever for dealing with the 
Future.’*' 

‘It is impossible to obtain from the monogiaphs of historical specialists^ 
a comprehensive view of the morphology of Universal History. Jiy reading^ 
a bald and isolated narrative of the transactions in Sicily and Spain, it is 
obviously impossible to realise and understand either the magnitude or 
the unity of the events in question, by which I mean the methods and 
institutions of wdiich Fortune has availed herself in order to accomplish 
what has been her most extraordinary achievement in our generation. This 
achievement is nothing less than the reduction of the entire know n world 
under the dominion of a single empire — a phenomenon of w hich there is 

^ See Polybius, op. cit., Book XXXI, chaps. 22 - 30 . 

’ IbuJ., Book I, chap. 4 , already quoted m 111. m. 3i7» n- 5* 

^ See ihid., Book III, chaps. 31-32. 

^ See ibid., Book V, chaps. 31^-33. 

Sec ibid., Book VIII, chap. 2 . 
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no previous example in recorded history. A limited knowledge of the 
processes by which Rome captured Syracuse and conquered Spain is, 
no doubt, obtainable from the specialists* monographs ; but without the 
study of Universal History it is difficult to comprehend how she attained 

to universal supremacy It is only when we consider the fact that the 

same government and commonwealth was producing results in a variety 
of other spheres simultaneously with the conduct of these operations, and 
when we include in the same survey the internal crises and strug-gles 
which hampered those responsible for all the above-mentioned activities 
abroad, that the remarkable character of the events comes out clearly and 
obtains the attention which it deserves. This is my reply to those who 
imagine that the work of specialists will initiate them into Universal and 
General History.*' 

A post-Modern Western historian, re-reading these passages from 
Polybius’s work on the i8th September, 1952, was moved to wonder 
whether he might live to see ‘the reduction of the entire known world 
under the dominion of a single empire’ — a phenomenon of w hich there 
had in truth been as many previous examples in recorded history as 
there had been ‘universal states* — inspire another Polybius to write the 
history of the political unification of another society. At the time of 
writing, it w^as impossible to foretell whether ‘Fortune* would present 
this challenging theme to some responsive historian in the rising genera- 
tion; it was not even possible yet to foretell whether, if a twentieth- 
century Oikoumene did crystallize into unity, it would crystallize round 
the United States or round the Soviet Union. It might be guessed, 
however, that, if Rome’s role w'ere to be played in a post-Modern 
Western World by the United States, the historian of her involuntary 
assumption of dominion would be a West European, and it could be 
prophesied with greater confidence that, if the latter-day West European 
Polybius did leave his native land to do this piece of creative intellectual 
W'ork, he would visit the United States neither as a prisoner-of-war nor 
as a political hostage but as the hospitably invited guest of some politically 
disinterested non-governmental American institution dedicated singlc- 
mindedly to the promotion of knowledge. 

Josephus and I bn aUTiqtaqd 

The opportunity, which Polybius found and seized, of making his 
conquered fellow-countrymen acquainted with their Roman conquerors 
‘was equally open to Josephus, who repaired to Rome some 236 years 
after Polybius had been deported thither; but the account of Roman 
institutions and policy which Josephus was so w'ell qualified to write for 
the instruction of an Aramaic-rcading Jewish public might not have 
found a market among the remnants of a shattered yet still Zealot- 
minded Jewry, in whose eyes the victorious Romans were still the same 
uninterestingly abominable Gentiles that they had always been, and in 
whose judgement the victory of Roman over Jewish arms was due, not 
to any notable human strength or virtue in the Roman Commonwealth, 
but to the inscrutable wdll of an omnipotent Yahwch. Josephus did emu- 


* Polybius, op. cit., Book VIII, chap. 2. 
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late Polybius in turning to good account his intellectually advantageous 
footing in two culturally diverse camps, but the use that Josephus made 
of his opportunity was to address himself, as Polybius had done, to an 
Hellenic public whose curiosity was still insatiable. The supplementary 
question that Josephus took up after he had responded to the question 
raised by the Great Koniano-JewisJi War of a.d. 66-70 was, not ‘Who 
arc these Romans who have crushed an insurgent Palestinian Jewry?*, but 
*Who are these Jews who have brought this fate upon themselves by dar- 
ing to challenge the migJit of an oecumenical empire commanding all 
the resources of a politically united Hellenic World?* This was the 
question that Josephus answered by writing, for an Hellenic public. 
The Ancient History of the Jezvs. 

In this w^ork Josephus commemorated, for the instruction of their con- 
querors, the history and ethos of a Jew ish advance-guard of the Syriac 
Society which had gone down to disaster in a forlorn hope in one of the 
many engagements in the course of a one-thousand-years-long struggle 
bctw’cen a post-Cyran Syriac and a post-Ale\andrinc Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion ; and what Josephus had thus done for a Palestinian Jew ry was done 
for the Syriac Society as a whole, in the last phase of its history, by the 
Shl i Muslim historian Ibn al-Tiqtaqa of Hillah' {natiis circa a.d. 1262). 

Ihn al-'riqta(|a had been born in the metropolitan province of a re- 
integrated Syriac universal state on the morrow of the extirpation of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate and incidental devastation of Traq- by the Mongol 
war-lord Iirilagfi in A.D. 1258. 'The (jucstion presented to him by his 
social milieu was; TIow' has this world in which I liave grown up — a 
world in which Tnuj is economically derelict and politically subject to 
the rule of a Eurasian Nomad barbarian w ar-band “-come out of the 
world in which my forefathers lived from one generation to another 
over a Time-span of more than five hundred years; a world in w'hich 
*lraq was the garden and granary of the Oikoumene, and in which an 
'Abbasid oecumenical government ruled from Baghdad a universal 
state extending north-eastward to the Jaxartes, northward to the Cau- 
casus, westward to the Atlantic, and southward to the Arabian and 
Sindr shores of the Indian Ocean?’ I’he supplementary question that 
arose for Ibn al-l’iqtaqii, as it had arisen for Josephus, was; ‘What have 
been the history and the ethos of this society that has met with this 
disaster ?’ And, in Ibn al-'riqtacja’s generation, as in Josephus’s, this w^as 
a question that was of some interest to the alien conquerors by whose * 
hands the disaster had been inflicted; for Ibn al-Tiqtaqa lived to see a 
militarily subjugated l)ar-al-Islam begin to take its savage Eurasian 
Nomad conquerors captive.^ 

‘ ‘Ibn al-Tu]taqa’, ‘the son of a chatterbox’, ^^as an onomatopoeic nickname for Jalal- 
ad-l)in Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Taji'd-Din Ahi’l-Hasan ‘All, tlie spokesman of the 
bhi'i community in the Shi'i holy cities — llillah, Najaf, and Karbala — in an ‘Iraq that 
"Was to remain the stronghold of Shi'ism (see the note by Professor II. A. U. Gibb, 
printed in the present Study, I. i. 400-2) until the forcible conversion of Iran by Shah 
Isrna'il Saf.-,vi. Sec the notice of Ibn al-Tiqtaqa by Clthnent Huait in the Eticyclopaedia 
of l\lam, vol. li (Leiden 1927, Urill), pp. 423-4. According to E. G. llrownc’s English 
version of Mirza Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-Wahhab-i-QazvM'ni’s edition of 'Ala-ad- Uin *Ata 
Mahk-i-Juwayni’s 'ra'rikh-i-Jahdn (London 1912, Luzac), p. Ix, Ibn al-Tiqtaqa’s 

name was Saflyu’d-Din Muhammad b. *Ali b. Muhammad b. 'Pabiitaba. 

2 See IV. iv. 42-45. 3 Sec Horace. Epistulac, Book II, Ep. i, 1 . 156. 
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After the Mongol conqueror HulagQ’s son and second successor 
Ahmad Takudar {dominabatur a . d . 1252“4) had paid for his conversion 
to Islam by losing both his throne and his life at the hands of his out- 
raged pagan Mongol comitahis,^ Hidagu’s sixth successor Ghazan Khan 
embraced Islam in the year of his accession, a . d . 1295, without suffering 
his great-uncle 'Fakudar’s fate;- and this definitive conversion of the 
House of Hulagu inaugurated a change of attitude on the converts’ part 
towards a religion and culture that had now become theirs as well as 
their subjects’.' The question ‘What have been the history and ethos of 
this society that is now captivating its conquerors?’ was answered by 
Ibn al-Tiqtaqa in a history of Islam from the epiphany of the Prophet 
Muhammad down to the sack of Baghdad by the Mongols in a . d . 1258, 
and a work that has become celebrated as Al-Fakhrl obtained its title 
from the name of Ghazan Khan’s governor of IMavvsil, Fakhr-ad-Din 
‘Isa, to whom the book was dedicated by the author. In this answer to 
the supplementary question that the historian’s social milieu had pre- 
sented to him, Ibn al-Tiqtaqii has succeeded in recapturing and repro- 
ducing something of the freshness and radiance of a dawn in which the 
Primitive Muslims Arab, as they went ‘from strength to strength’,^ had 
found it ‘bliss to be alive”' under a new dispensation in which the long 
despised and rejected^’ Children of Ishmael were fortified by the con- 
viction that they had been chosen by Cmd to become the instruments of 
His will and purpose in place of the Jewish and Christian People of the 
Book. 

‘The same stone which the builders refused is become the heatlstonc in 
the corner. This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our cyes.”^ 

* See Browne, E. G.: A Literary History of Peisia, \(> 1 . iii (Camhrid^fc ig-iS, University 
Press), pp. 2e;-26. 2 See I. 1. 16 v 

T On the4lh ShaM')rin, t)Q4 (the iQth June, 1205), Oha/.’in 'anci ten thousand Mongols 
made their profession of faith in llu- piesence of Sha\Jdi Sadr-ad-Din Ibrahim, the son of 
the eminent doctor Sa‘d-ad-l)In al-llama\\i. Noi thd (Iha/an lack /cal for his new con- 
victions, for, four months after his conversion, he pi rmittcd [the Alonuol amir] Nawruz 
[, a pieMous lonxert wlio had bei.n instrumental in cfirnertiOfT ( jha/an,] to destroy the 
churches, s>na^oKues, and idol-temples at 'J'ahriz. lie also caused a new coinage bearinj^ 
Muhammadan inscriptions to be strut k, and by an edict issued in May 1209 prohibited 
usury, as contrary to the Muhammadan reliKion. In November 1297 the Mongol amirs 
adopted the turban in place of their national head-dress’ (Browne, K. (J.: A Literary 
IJiKtory of Persia, vol. 111 (Cambndt^e 1928, liniversitv Press), pp. 40-41). 

Ghazan Khan’s conversion secured tor Islam not merely its survival but the recovery 
of its supremacy in the Il-Khans’ dominions, which included Iran, Armenia, and Eastern 
Anatolia, as well as 'Iraq. On this occasion the anti-Islami(* reactions in the converted 
r 11 -Khan’s payan Mongol iDviitatin were successfully represseil (see Browne, op. cit., 
p. 41); and (ihazan’s brother and successor Khudabandah, alias Cljaytu (accessit A.D. 
1305), who had been converted to Islam by his wife, promptly conlirmeil his piedeccs- 
sor’s re-estabhshment of Islam as the oflicial relimon of this Alon^ol successor-state of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate (sec Browne, op. cit., p. 48), ihoutjh his Christian mother had had 
him baptized as a child under the name of Ni< hokis (op. cit., p. 4^1). 

'Phe tragic losinj^ battle fought by the N'estorian C’hristian Church in the Il-Khans’ 
dominions against a refluent tide of Muslim fanaticism, which the triumphant conver- 
sion of Ghazan Khan had let looscj is graphically described in ‘'Phe History of the Life 
and Travels of Kabban Sawma, Envoy and Plenipotentiary of the Mongol Khans to the 
Kings of Europe, and Markos who, as Mar Yahbhalhihii III, became Patriarch of the 
Nestorian Church in Asia’, translated from the Svnac by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge under 
the title The Monks of Kfibldi Kharis Emperor of China (London 1928, The Religious 
Tract Society). Psalm Ixxxiv. 7. 

5 Wordsw'oith, W. : The French Revoluthn^ as it appeared to Enthusiasts = The Pre~ 
hide. Book XI, 1 . 108. Isaiah liii. 3. 

7 Psalm cxviii. 22-23. 
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In this portrait of Primitive Islam, painted by a scion of the House of 
'All, on the morrow of the death of a pre-Mongol Islamic common- 
wealth, to satisfy the slayers’ posthumous curiosity about their victim, 
there is a touch of the serenity that comes over a human countenance 
when the hand of Death smoothes away the lines drawn there by the 
struggles of life. 

* Alci-ad-Dm Jinvayni ajid Rashid-ad-Dhi Hajnaddnl 

The Traql historian Ibn al-'l’iqtaqa’s attractive history of the pre- 
Mongol Muslim Commonwealth m his own Arabic tongue was not the 
only notable historical work that was written under a Eurasian Nomad 
domination in the eastern half of Dar-al-Islam, on the morrow^ of the 
catastrophe of A.n. 125S, in response to questions raised by this harrow - 
ing experience; nor was this the only historical motif that was suggested 
by tlic spectacle of the 'Abbasid Caliphate’s fatal collision wdth an 
erupting Mongol J'Tirasian Nomad Power. 

One of the incidental and undesigned effects of the overthrow^ of the 
'Abbasids and devastation of Traq was, as w e have noticed already in an 
earlier context,* the birth, in a ci-devant Syriac World’s now^ derelict 
north-eastein provinces, of an Iranic Muslim Civilization, affiliated to 
the Syriac, in w'hich, for most purposes other than the exposition of 
Islamic theology, a New Persian language and literature were to sup- 
plant the Arabic language and literature that had been dominant in all 
provinces of Dar-al-lslam during the six centuries intervening between 
the overthrow' of the Sasanids by the Primitive jMuslim Arab ghazis 
and the overthrow of the 'Abbasids by the pagan Mongols. When a 
previously oecumenical Arabic culture retreated westwards before the 
face of the oncoming Mongols into a fastness in Egypt with a glacis in 
Syria and an eastern frontier at the western elbow' of the River Eu- 
phrates, a New' Persian literature that, by this time, had been on the rise 
for some three hundred years now at last came fully into its own; and 
this was perhaps the only creative cultural activity in the conquered and 
devastated half of Dar-al-Isliim that benefited from the disaster on the 
very morrow of it. During the lifetime of the survivors of a generation in 
])ar-al- Islam that was old enough to have completed its education in a 
classical Arabic language and literature before the catastrophe of a.d. 
1258, the cultivation of the New' Persian language and literature was 
already relieved of the incubus of the cultural ascendancy of Arabic* 
without being yet impoverished by being cut off from the living sources 
of Arabic literary inspiration. The period of Mongol domination in 
Iran and Traq (currehat a.d. 1258-1337) was an age in which the leading 
Persian men of letters were still bilingual in the full sense of still being 
able not merely to read Arabic but also to write in it, as w'ell as in 
their native Persian tongue;^ and it w'as also an age which produced 


^ Soc I. i. 71, \sith n. 3. 

‘ 'This point IS inado by Browne in op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 62-65. The historian Rashid- 
ad-l)in {vtvebat circa A.n. 1247 -13 iS), for example, made it his practice to arrange for 
the translation of his Persian works into Arabic and the translation of his Arabic w’orks 
into Persian. Kashid-ad-Din’s own account of these arrangements of his is quoted 
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incomparably eminent Persian historians,* in contrast to both the 
previous and the subsequent age, in which the brightest stars in the firma- 
ment of a New Persian literature were, not historians, but poets.^ 

The ascendancy of the historians in the intervening Il-KhanI Age is 
significant ; and it is no less significant that the two greatest members of 
this pleiad — 'Ala-ad-Din 'Ata Malik-i-Juwaynl {vivt'bat a.d. 1226-83) 
and RashTd-ad-Din Fadlallrdi Tabib al-IIamadanl {vtvehat area a.d. 
1247 -1318) — were also eminent civil servants in the Mongol Il-Khans’ 
service, and that two of the lesser lights, Wassaf-i-Hadrat ‘Abdallah b. 
Fadlalliih of Shiraz and Hamdallah Mustawfi of Qazwin, both of whom 
were proteges of Rashid-ad-Din*s, were officials of the 11 -Khani Govern- 
ment’s Internal Revenue Department.^ 

The pagan barbarian conquerors of Iran and "Iraq, w^ho held out for 
thirty-seven years (a.d. 1258-95) after their conquest of Baghdad before 
succumbing to Islam themselves, had found themselves from the outset 
unable to dispense with tlic services of their newly acquired Muslim 
subjects; for the conquerors’ purpose in invading Dar-al-Islam and 
overtlirowing the Caliphate had been to step into the Caliph’s shoes ; and 
the only means by which these interloping barbarians could ensure that, 
after they had extinguished the Caliphate, the Caliph’s government 
should be carried on for their benefit was by drawing upon an existing 
panel of native Persian Muslim professional administrators. 7 'he his- 
torian ‘Ala-ad-Din ‘Ata Malik-i-Juwaynl’s brother, Shams-ad-Din 
Muhammad JuwaynT, managed the administration of Hfilagu’s appan- 
age for the conqueror and for his first two successors during tw’enty-one 
years (a.d. 1263 84) of the Il-KlianI regime as sdhib-dlu'dn;'^ and 
the two brothers were the sons of a mustawfi l-mamdlik (minister of 
finance) and the grandsons of a prime minister of a by then already 
faindaiit ‘Abbasid Caliphate’s Kluvarizmian successor-state in the north- 
eastern marches of l)ar-al-Islam, over against the Eurasian Steppe, on 
which the Mongol storm had broken in its full fury in A.D. 1220^ at the 
fiat of a world-conquering Chingis. 

The grandfather had accompanied the last of the Khwarizm Shahs, 
Sultan Muhammad, and his indomitable son and successor Jalal-ad-Dln 
MankubirnT, w^hen they had ‘gone on the run’, lighting rear-guard 
actions as they went.^ ‘Phe father, who had lingered in Khurasan, had 


• verbatim, from man. arahe No. 756, foil, i ct seqq. in the Biblioth6que Nationalc [ci-devant 
Royalol in Paris, by E. I\T. (}uatrcmt*re in his life of Rashid-acl-Din prefixed to his edi- 
tion of part of Kashid-ad-Din’s jfdmd-al-TazLarikh (‘A Comprehensive Collection of 
Histones’), IliKtoire de^ Moni^ols de la Perse, vol. 1 (Pans 1836, Imprimerie Royale), pp. 
cxxxiv-cxxxvi. A student of History will be reminded of the cultural situation in Italy 
under an Ostroj,mth domination {durabat a.d. 4 ‘^ 3 - 5 . 15 ), when the leading Italian men of 
letters were still conversant with (ireek as well as with their native Latin. 

* See lirovvne, op. rit., vol. 111, pp. 62 and 65. 

^ The pre-Mongol age of New Persian literary history had been made illustrious by 
Firdaw'si {vivehat urea a.d. Q32-1020/1) and by Sa'di {virehat circa a.d. 1184-1292); 
the post-Mongol age was to be made illustrious by Hafiz {obnt A.D. 1389) and by Jami 
{vjvebat a.d. 1414-92). See I. i. 360, n. i, and H. ii. 77, n. 1. 

’ See Browne, op. cit., pp. 67 and 87. 

♦ For the dates, see Brow ne, apud juwaynx, ed. cit., pp. xxix and xlvii-xlviii. 

< See H. ii. 142, with n. 2. 

J* See Browne, E. G., in Mirza Muhammad Qazwini’s edition of 'Ala-ad-Din Juway- 
ni’s Ta'rikh-i-jfahdn Gushd (London 1912, Luzac), p. xxi. 
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been rounded up at Tus by the Mongol governor Jintimur and taken, 
willy nilly, into the Mongols* service in a.d. 1232-3/ and his two sons, 
Shams-ad-Dln and *Ala-ad-Dln, had followed in his footsteps. Shams- 
ad-Din had been in the service of Chingis* grandson and Qubilay’s 
brother Iffdagu, the commander of the Mongol forces on an anti-Islamic 
front in the Khwarizm Shahs* already concjiiered domain to the north- 
east of the Caspian Gates, two years before his Mongol master’s extirpa- 
tion of the Isma'IlI Shri Assassins at Alamut in a.d. 1257, three 
years before his sack of Baghdad in a.d. 1258.^ Shams-ad-Dln’s brother 
'Ala-ad-Din, the historian {natus a.d. 1226), had entered the Mongol 
public service before he was twenty years old^ as the protege of his 
father’s Mongol patron Arghun, who had been the governor of the 
Mongol Iimpire’s anti-lslamic march before HCilagu Khan’s arrival on 
this front in a . d . 1256/ and he was one of three commissioners to whom 
Arghun had entrusted the administration of Khurasan when he had 
handed over his own command to IlulagCi.^ 'Ala-ad-Dm Juwayni had 
then accompanied Hfilagfi Khiin on his campaigns [fiesta a.d. 1256-8) 
against the Ismf/Ill Power in Central and Western Iran and against the 
remnant of the 'Abbasid Power in 'Iraq he was appointed governor 
of Baghdad by Ilulagu in a.d. 1259, within a year of the conquest / and 
he continued — save for a few months in a.d. 1281-2, when he was under 
a cloud®' 'to hold this responsible administrative post till his death in 
A.D. 1283.^ 

The historian Rashid-ad-Din, who gained his first access to the II- 
Khanl Court as a professional physician during the reign of HfilagQ’s 
first successor Abaqa Khan [dofninahatur a.d. 1265-82)/*^ was taken by 
Abaeja into the public administration, was appointed Grand Vizier by 
Ghazan Khan [domiriahatur a.d. 1295"! 304),'* and was retained in this 
post throughout the rest of Ghazan’s reign and the whole of his successor 
IGiudabandah Uljaytu’s [dommahatur a,d, 1305-16). Both Shams-ad-Dln 
Juwayni and RashId-ad-Din HamadanI obtained important posts in the 
public service for their sons and other relatives. One of Shams-ad- 
Dln’s sons, Baha-ad-Dln, had made his mark .as governor of Traq-i- 
*Ajam (the Jabal) and Pars before his death at the age of thirty/- and 
Rashld-ad-Dln’s son Ghiyath-ad-Din was appointed to his father’s 
post of Grand Vizier'*^ by Abu Sa'id [dominahatur A.D. 1317--34), the 
last effective ruler of the Il-KhanI line. 

Public service proved to be as dangerous a trade for Persian men of 

* See Itrownc, ihiil., pp. xxi-xxii. 

^ See Browne, A Literary History of Persia, vol. iii, p. 20. 

J See Browne, Ju\\ayiu, cd. cit., p. xxiu. 

^ See Browne, ibid., p. xxv. 5 Sec Biowne, ibid., p. xxvi. 

^ See Browne, ibid., pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

7 See Browne, ibid., pp. xxviii-xxix; cundem: A Literary History of Persia, vol. iii, 
p. 20, n. I. 8 See Browne, rtpm/ Juwayni, ed. cit., pp. xxxix-xliv. 

^ Browne, A Literary Histoiy of Persia, vol. 111., p. ()6. 

See Quatremiire, E. M., in his life of Rashid-ad-Din prefixed to his edition of part 
of RashU-ad-Din’s Jdmt -al-Taw<lrtkh (‘A Comprehensive C’ollection of Histories’), 
Ilistoire des Mongols dc la Perse, vol. i (Paris 1836, Imprinicne Royale), p. viii. 

See Quatremere, ibid. 

See Browne, A Literary History of Persia, vol. iii, p. 21. Another of his sons Sharaf- 
ad-Din HarCin, was a poet. 

See Quatremere, op. cit., p. xlvii. 
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letters under a Mongol regime in Iran and 'Iraq as it had been for 
Roman men of letters under an Ostrogoth regime in Italy. The historian- 
governor *AIa-ad-DTn 'Ata Malik-i-juwaynT, after his fall in a.d. 1281 
and reinstatement in a.d. 1282, was so fortunate as to die, as Cassiodorus 
had died, in his bed ; but Boethius’s fate overtook first the historian’s 
brother, the sdhih-dhvdn, and then RashTd-ad-Dln and Rashid-ad-Din’s 
son, Ohiyath-ad-Dln, in turn. Shams-ad-Din Muhammad Juwayni and 
his surviving sons were Ahmad Takudar Khan’s fcllow^-victims in the 
anti-lslamic emeute among the Il-Khan’s pagan Mongol comitatus that 
was provoked by 'Pakiidar’s rashly premature conversion to Islam.* 
Rasliid-ad-Din, after having been dismissed from ofiice by tjljaytu 
Khan’s successor Abu Sa'id Khan in October 1317, was put to death, 
with his young son Ibrahim, on the i8th July, 1318, at the age of 
seventy-three, as the penalty for his having incautiously allowed himself 
to be persuaded to resume office.- (Ihiyath-ad-Din and a surviving 
brother of his met their deaths by violence in A.n. 1336, in the anarchy 
in which tlie Alongol regime in Iran and 'Iraq foundered after the death 
of Abu Sa'id. ^ In a Mongol Iran, as in an Ostrogoth Italy, the civil ser- 
vice was thus a hazardous occupation'^ for a man of letters, but it was 
also a stimulating one. 

The Persian civil servant historians of the Il-Khani Age wxre stimu- 
lated by their social milieu to ask Polybius’s (juestions as well as Jose- 
phus s and their ow n josephan-minded Arab contemporary I bn 
al-'Piqtaqa’s. 

Like Josephus, 'Ala-ad-I)in 'Ata Malik-i-Juwayni has commemorated, 
in the history of the Khwarizm Shahs that constitutes the second part 
of his tripartite Tarlkh'i-yahdn-Gushd (‘A History of the World-Con- 
queror’ Chingis Khan),*^ the forlorn hope of an advance-guard of his 
society that had put up a valiant resistance to the onslaught of an over- 
whelming alien power, while Rashld-ad-Dln in \n\i Jdnn-al-Tcm'dnkh 


’ Sec Browne, A Literary History of Persia, vol. iii, pp. 27 29. 

- See Oiiatrenu'ie, op. cit., pp. xxMx-xliv. 

J See p. Ill, 

+ In holh sitLKilioris the dan^'cr arose from the interaction of two iintowanl factors. 
One of these was the barbarian rulers’ proneness to susjin t clislo\all> 111 alu n sub)ccts 
whose professional serxiecs were indispensable to iIkiii because the intricacies Ol a 
civilized administration were beyond their own comprehension. 'The second untoward 
fac tor was the mutual nvalrv and jealousy cjf the nativ'e jirofcssional civil servants them- 
selves, who found it difhcult to resist the temptation to tuither their own caieers by 
deni^rratiiiK their colleagues in the eyes of their ignorant and therefore credulous bar- 
barian masters. Under the Il-Khani regime the principal Bersian ofheers of state were 
almost driven into falling foul of one another by the practice —introduced, no doubt, by 
the Mongol nilirs deliberately, as a safeguaid against possible abuses of power on the 
part of their IVrsian employees— of appointing a pair of Grand Viziers, equal with one 
another in status, without any demarcation, either territorial or functional, between 
their respechvc competences (see Qiiatrem^re, op. cit., pp. xxxii xxxiii). 

^ An edition bv Mir/a Muhammad b. *Abd-al-Wahhab of Qaswin has been published 
in the E. J. W. Gihh Memorial Scries, No. xvi, in three volumes (London 1912, Imzac). 
See also Browne, A Literary History of Persia, vol. in, pp. 65-66. 'Lhis work, which was 
completed in A.D. 1260, stops short of the fall of Baghdad lii a.d. i2s«, but tells, in the 
third of Its three parts, the story of the fall of Alamut in 1256. 'The wl^le of this Part III 
is dev’oted to the history of the Isma ilis vlovvn to Iliil.igu’s overthrow' of their last Cirand 
Master, Rukn-ad-Din Khurshah, in Kuhistan and the JCllnirz. Juvvayni’s work has been 
continued in Wassal s, who has carried the regional history of Mongol rule in Iran and 
Iraq on from a.d. 1257, wheye Juvvayni’s history stops, down to a.d. 1328 in his Tajziyat^ 
aPAmsdr wa Tazjiyat-al-A'sdr (see Browne, op. cit., vol. 111, pp. 67-68). 
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(‘A Comprehensive Collection of Histories’) has commemorated the 
history and ethos of the whole of the Syriac Society to whicli the Mongol 
invaders had given the coup de ^rdee that the Western Christian Crusa- 
ders had previously tried and failed to deliver. Moreover, in this part of 
his work, Rashld-ad-Din has taken a broader view of the Syriac Civiliza- 
tion than has been taken by Ibn al-'l’icpaqa in Al-P'akliir . I'he 'Iraqi 
Sayyid’s historical vision is limited to the history of a pre-Mongol Islamic 
Commonwealth, whereas Rashid-ad-Din treats the history of the Cali- 
phate, from Abu llakr to Musta'sim, merely as the second of three chap- 
ters of an essentially Iranian story in which the first ^diaptcr runs from a 
mythical dawn down to the fall of the Sasanian Dynasty, while the third 
chapter is occupied with the histories of the 'Abbasid Caliphate’s Per- 
sian and 'Turkish successor-states down to the bursting of the IMongol 
Nomad tornado that has swept them all away.^ 'i'he history of the same 
Syriac Civilization, seen from the same Iranian angle of vision, and pre- 
sented within the same framework on the same lines, is the subject of the 
whole of MustawfTs Ta rJkJi-i-Guzidah (‘A Select History’),-^ in which 
the author thus shows himself to be, on this point, RashTd-ad-Din’s dis- 
ciple as well as his protege. 

Moreover, for RashTd-ad-Din, the history of a Syriac Civilization that 
has fallen a victim to the Mongols is not, even on the broader lines on 
which the Persian historian approaches it, either a Avhole in itself or 
an end in itself, as it is for the contemporary Arab historian Ibn al- 
'^Tiqtaqa. In Rashid-ad- Din’s work the history of his own civilization is 
introduced as an integral part of Universal History, and he has included 
Universal History in his ‘Comprehensive Collection’ because he has 
undertaken to answer the three questions that liave likewise been the 
inspirations of Polybius’s Oecujncjiical Hisiory:^ ‘How has this revolu- 
tion in human affairs come about ‘Wlio are these previously obscure 
barbarians who hav^e suddenly made their mark by eomiuering the 
W^orld in our time?’ ‘Wdaat is the intelligible field of historical study?’ 
According to Rashld-ad-Dln’s own account of his intellectual history, he 
had begun to study the history of the Mongols on his own initiative p but 
he had not thought of writing history^ till he was commanded by his 
master Chazan Khan to write the history of the Eurasian Nomads^ (the 
part of his work corresponding to Polybius’s account of the institutions 
and policy of the Romans), and thereafter, by (xhazan’s successor Khuda- 
banclah djaylfi, to write a Universal History and (Geography’ (corre- 
sponding to the remainder of Polybius’s work). Rashld-ad-Dln implies 

^ See Browne’s arrangement of the component parts of Hashid-ad-I)iii’s ‘Comprehen- 
sive CJollcttion’ in op. tit., vol. iii, p. 74. In this Iranotenti le ]iresentation of S\iiac his- 
tory the Ai.ib Caliphate is treated, as will be obserM.d, as ilie successor of the Iranian 
Empire of the Sasanidae, and mit of the Arabian principality estabhsheil bv the Prophet 
Muhammad. Since Muhammad’s career was contemporary with the last tla>s of the 
Sasanian rej^imc, his biography hnds its place in this part of Rashid-ad-l)in’s ‘Conipie- 
hensive Collection’, as a postscript to the volume devoted to tlic Sasanidae. 

^ See the table of contents of Mustawfi’s ‘A Select History’, as reproduced by Browne 
in op. cit., vol. in. pp. 90 94. J See pp. 64 66, above. 

+ Rashid-ad-Din: Jdmi^-al-Taicdrikh, preface, pp. 80-81 in Onatrem^re’s edition and 
French translation of the Persian text. 

5 Sec Rashid-ad-Din, preface to thcyjtm’, Quatrem^re’s translation, p. 47. 

^ See ibid., pp. 7-9, 47, 51, 75, and 81. 7 See ibid., pp. 37 -39 and 59. 
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that he might have shrunk from embarking on this vast scholarly and 
literary enterprise in the narrow margin of leisure left to him by his 
exacting oHicial duties if he had not felt it to be part of these duties 
to obey, as best he could, these royal commands in a field outside the 
normal range of a civil servant’s activities.^ The credit due to the two 
Mongol princes for having thus set RashTd-ad-Dm to work is pro- 
claimed in the titles given by the author to the two parts of his ‘Com- 
prehensive Collection’. His special history of the Mongols and Turks is 
called the Tarikh-i-Ghazdni^^ while his General History of Mankind is 
dedicated to Uljaytfi. 

The historian’s elemental intellectual question ‘How has this come 
out of that.''’ presented itself in Rashld-ad-Din’s social milieu in the 
same terms as in Polybius’s. ‘What’, this social milieu inspired the 
Persian historian to ask himself, ‘has been the process by which almost 
the whole World has fallen under the undisputed ascendancy of the 
Mongols within a period of less than fifty-five years ?’^ And this question 
has been put by Rashid-ad-Dln in the preface to his A Cojtiprchcnsive 
Collection of Histories in terms reminiscent of the corresponding 
passage'^ in Polybius’s preface to his Oecumenical Ilistoiy. 

‘'Phe beginning of everyrnew religion or new empire constitutes a dis- 
tinctive new era {Ihtida -i-har milleti zva liar dazvlati ta' rlhli'^4-niu ayyan 
bilshad). Now what fact or event has ever been more memorable than the 
beginning of the dynasty of Chingis Khan, or has better deserved to be 
taken as marking a new era? 'Phe fact is that, within the span of a small 
number of years, this monarch . . . Subjugated a great number of the 
kingdoms of the World and conquered and exterminated a host of unruly 
people. . . . When world-wide dominion devolved upon Chingis Khan and 
his noble kinsmen and illustrious descendants, all tlie kingdoms of the 
Oikoumenc — Chui and Machin (South China), Khitay (North China), 
Hind and Sind (India), 'Pransoxania, Turkistan, Syria, Rum, the As 
(Alans), the Russians, the Circassians, Qipchacp Kalar the Bashkirs — 

or, to put it in one word, all the countries within the four quarters of the 
compass — submitted to these princes and became subject to their ordi- 
nances . . . [Chingis KhanJ gave the whole I Universe one and the same physi- 
ognomy and instilled identical feelings into all hearts. He purified the 
domains of the empires by delivering them from the domination of per- 
verse usurpers and from the oppression of audacious enemies. He handed 
his empire on to his illustrious kinsmen and noble descendants. 

, ^ Sfc Rashid-ad-Din, preface to the jf a nii\ Quatrcmcre’'^ translation, pp. 47-51. 

2 The second volume of the Ta rikh-i-Ghuzdul , cocenn^ tlic history of the Mongol 
Khacplns from the accession of Chingis’ son (Jgotay to the clcath of Qfibilay’s grandson 
Timur, has been edited by E. Blochet in the K. J. W, (Jibb Memorial Sciies, vol. xviii 
(London 1911, Lu/ac). The chapters on the career of IKilagCi Khan in the third volume, 
which covers the history of the ll-I\hans of lian and 'Iraq down to the death of Ghazan, 
have been edited, together with the preface to the vvliole of ihe JamV ~al-Tazvdrikh, by 
E. M. Quatiem^re in llistoire (Jes Mongols de la Perse, vol. 1 (Fans 1836, Irnpnmciie 
Royale). 

i i.c. from the overthrow of Wang Kh in the Karayit by Chingis Khan the Mongol in 
A.D. 1203 (see II. n. 237 -8) to the overthrow of the 'Abbasid Caliph Musta'sim by 
Chingis’ grandson lliilagu in a.d. 1258. 

(juoted on p. 64, abov'e. 

5 In the two preceding sentences the author has pointed out that 'new era' is one of 
two meanings of the v\ord ta*rikh, the other meaning being ‘chronicle’. — A.J.T. 

See Quatremerc’s learned but inconclusive note 88, in op. cit., p. 72, on this enig- 
matic name. ^ Rashid-ad-DIn, ibid., pp. 60-63 and 70-73. 
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This epoch-making revolution in the World’s affairs raised, in minds 
that had grown up on the morrow of it, the two Polybian supplementary 
questions ‘Who arc these conquerors of the World?’ and ‘What is this 
World that they have conquered?’ RashId-ad-Din addressed himself to 
the first supplementary question at (ihazan’s instance, and to the second 
at Cljaytu’s. In taking up the first of the two, Rashld-ad-Dln had been 
anticipated by 'Ala-ad-I 3 in 'Ata Malik-i-Juwaynl ; for the Ta'rikh-i- 
Jahdn-Giishd was finished in a.d. 1260,* forty-six years before the Ta- 
rlkh-i-Ghdzdnl was presented by Rashid-ad-Din to Ghazan’s successor 
Dijaytu on the 14th April, 1306,^ and the first of the three parts of 
JuwaynI’s work deals with the history of Chingis Khan, his predecessors, 
and his successors down to his son Chaghalay* whose appanage lay in 
Transoxania and the Zungarian Ciap (‘Mughalistan’).^ It was, indeed, 
only to be expected that a Persian Muslim historian whose father and 
grandfather had been in the public service of the Khwarizin Shfihs 
should have written his answer to the question ‘Who arc these irresistible 
Mongol invaders ?’ forty-six years before the same question was answered 
by a Persian Muslim historian whose birthplace was Ilamadan; for the 
Mongol storm had broken upon the Kwarizmian march of Dar-al- Islam 
as early as a.d. 1220, while Western Tran had not been exposed to it till 
A.D. 1256, when the Mongols forced the passage of the Caspian Gates 
in their campaign of that year against the lsma‘ilis. 

'Phe purpose of the special history of the Mongols and Turks which 
RashId-ad-Din wrote in accordance with Ghazan Khan’s instructions 
was, in the author’s own Herodotean words, ‘to make sure that the 
memory of the extraordinary events and important facts that have 
signalized the epiphany of the dynasty of the IVlongols should not be 
obliterated and annihilated by lapse of 'Pime . . . nor sullcr the fate of re- 
maining concealed uniler an impenetrably thick veil [of ignorance]’;'^ 
and the civil servant historian proceeds to explain the grounds of his 
royal master’s anxiety on this score. 'Phe history of the Mongols before 
and during their conquest of the World w^as by this lime already un- 
familiar to all but a few of Ghazan Khan’s subjects; it could be foreseen 
that the rising generation in the 11 -Khan’s Mongol comitalus would 
cease to feel any interest in their own family histories and in their an- 
cestors’ achievements; and it w^ould be particularly disgraceful to allow 
oblivion thus to overtake the deeds of Chingis Khan and his iVIongol 
companions, who had achieved, in their day, the unique feat of conquer-* 
ing the World. Reading between Rashid-ad-Din’s lines, we can sur- 
mise that Ghazan had instructed his Persian IVIuslim civil servant to put 
on record the history of the pagan Nomads of the Eurasian Steppe be- 
cause he had realized that his owai ci-devant Nomad retainers — who had 

^ See p. 72, n. 5, above. 

‘ .See E. Bcrthels’ article on Rashid-ad-DIn in the Knrxclopaedia of Islam, vol. iii 
(Leiden 1936, Brill), pp. 1 124-5. ^ See II. 11. 145. 

Uashid-ad-Din, ibid., pp. 78-79. Compare the opening words of Herodotus’s preface; 
‘Herodotus of Halicarnassus presents the results of his researches in the following work, 
with the twofold object of saving the past of Mankind from oblivion and ensuring that 
the extraordinary achievements of the Hellenic and Oriental worlds shall enjoy their 
just renown — particularly the transactions which brought them into conflict with one 
another’. 
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migrated from ‘the Desert* to ‘the Sown’ forty years before the date of 
his own accession in a.d. 1395,^ and who, in the act, had changed their 
trade by becoming herdsmen of human cattle in place of their former 
ungulate livestock'^- -would have been bound in any case soon to be- 
come assimilated to their more highly cultivated sedentary subjects and 
were destined to lose their Eurasian Nomad social heritage all the more 
quickly now that (/hazan himself had accelerated their assimilation by 
his policy of conversion to Islam, (jhazan Khan had become a devout 
Muslim without having ceased to be a patriotic Mongol and a proud 
Chingisid; and, in commissioning Rashid-ad-Din to write in the New 
Persian language a history of the Alongols and Turks, Cjhazan was seek- 
ing to reconcile his new loyalty with his old one. 

Rashid-ad-Din -in constant attendance, as he had to be, upon his 
Il-Khani masters in North-Western Iran in an age in which the Central 
(jovernment of the Mongol lirnpirc no longer had the power to summon 
the administrators of such outlying appanages to the Khaqan’s Court to 
account to him there for their stewardship — had not enjoyed the oppor- 
tunities, that had been thrust upon Juwayni,-^ of visiting Aloiigolia and 

> 'I’hc cxpedilionary force with wIik li lluirij.;ri rn.ule Ins ron()UCsts w( st of tlie Caspian 
(iates had Iclt (Jaracjonini in July i-iS-i «Hid had Icll the Si(.ppc behind tor ever upon 
enterini^ 'rinnsovania in a d. T2t;5, one season hefoie the < anipaiun of A.D. I 2 sh aj,Mint>t 
the Jsma'ilis (see JJrowne, K, Cj., /I Lilimty Ihshny oj Pmid, vol ii (London niot), 
I'lsher Unwin, pp. 452-3)). Tims, by the date of (ihazan’s acctssion, they had been 
vei^elalinp foi forty yi'ars in a dcinoiali/ani; Lam! «)f Milk and Ih»ne\. 

- The social unhealthincss of this change in a ISomad liordt’s way of life has been 
noticed in III ni. 22 25. 

’ Itotli *Ala-ad-l)in Juw.iynl and his latlur llah.l-nd-l)in Juwaynl In fore him hail 
travellid more than om e from Khuras.in (o Mongolia and hack in the coiiise of their 
oil II lai duties in the Moni^ol public servue. Haha-ad-I )in had been sent in a.d. 12-^5 6 by 
his lafilorand jiation Jintimur to the/ourlof the KhrKi.ln O^otay, who had < orilirmed the 
iippointincnt to tlu jiostof i>f}hih-Ji;c{ 7 n which Jintimfir liad conlerred upon him (Hrowne, 
apud Juwayiii, ed. cit., p. XMt), and he had bten taken to (jaraqorum a^ram by ArKhun, 
Jintimur’s second suecessor in the j^overninent of Khuiasln (see Iliowne, ihid). 'Ala-ad- 
Din ‘spent some ten years of Ins life in these join nt \ mits to and fio’ (Hrowne, ibid., 
p. xxiv); and his ihiid journey in Aii»hun’s company (pcuffunnbanlur A i). 125 1-4, durinj^ 
the reii,m of the Khaijaii Maiij^O) ^ave him the inspiration to write his Instory. On this 
oeiasion, he aiiiNed at Q.iraqoium on the 2iid iMa\, 1252, and did not set out on his 
journey hack to Khunis.in till September 1253. 

‘It was during this slay of a >ear and h\e months at tlic Mongol capital that it was 
^’^Kl^csted to our author by some of ins Ii lends . . . that he should compose tins history 
to immortalize the ^^reat deeds and conijuesis of the Monj^ol sn\ereitins. A ecitain difh- 
denee as to his capacity for this task at first piompted him to refuse, hut he was ultimately 
com meed that he [possessed certain almost unique qualihcaiions for it, to wit his exten- 
si\e acquaintance with ific Morit,M)l Kinpiie and Us most notable administrators, the free 
• acciss to the most authentic sources of infoimation peimiUecl to him by the hii^h official 
position winch he held, and his first-hand knowledf^e of many important j)ohiical events. 
He therefore finally agreed to undertake the task, whieli he hcRan m a.h. 650 and con- 
cluded m A.H. 658 (a.d. 1252 60).’- Hrowne, apiul Jiiw-iyni, ed. cit., p. xxv. 

^ A similar journey to the ordu of the Monuol Khaqrin Mani^u, in the heart of the 
Eurasian Steppe, inspired a notable work of Medieval Western Christian literature, the 
Itnierarium Fratns U ilhclmi de Riibruqms, de Ordine Fratrum Mitwrinn, Galh, Anno 
Gratie 12 5 ad Fiirtes Oruntalcs. I'nar William of Ruhruck arrived at Mango’s court 
some three months after the dale of ^Ala-ad-J 3 in Juwayni’s departure, and he attended 
on the Khaqan from January to June, inclusive, a.d. 1254. 

Such journeys ri^ht across the breadth of the Old World w'cre made possible by the 
Moni^ols organization of what was < ertainly the faithest-flunK — though it was perhaps 
also the shortest-lived of all the impeii.il postal-services known to History' (see VI. vii. 
99). See Marco Polo’s account of it in The Description oj the World, ed. by Moulc, A. C., 
and I elliot, f’aul, vol. 1 (London 193^^* RoiilIed|?e), pp. 242—7. The experience of travel- 
img post-haste from the Cireat Western Bay of the Eurasian Stepjic to the high plateau 
of Outer Mongolia was as fatiguing as it was inspiring. See William of Rubruck, op. cit., 
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collecting information about the Mongols at the fountain-head ; yet in 
many respects the sources made accessible to RasliTd-ad-Dln within the 
bounds of the Il-Khans* dominions could bear comparison with those to 
which Juwaynl had had access at Qaraqorum. 

‘An authentic chronicle, written in the Mongol language and script,* 
had been written and been brought up to date at intervals, and this was 
deposited in the [Il-Khanl] archives; but in this form it had no order or 
method in it; it was an assemblage of isolated and incomplete fragments; 
it remained inaccessible and unknown to any students who would have 
been capable of extracting from it some notion of the facts and events 
recorded in it; and no one bad ever received authorisation or permission 
to make use of it. . . . 

‘Cibaz.'in Khan . . . conceived the idea of having these state papers 
brought together and put in order . . . and the author . . . was instructed to 
collect the facts concerning the origins and genealogies of all the Turkish 
peoples in contact with the Mongols and to put into writing [in the Per- 
sian language], article by article, the historical records relating to these 
peoples, part of whicli is in the Imperial Archives, while the remainder is 
to be found in tlie hands of the [Mongol] amirs and [other] members of 
the [ll-Khani] Court. 

‘Down to that time, no one had been in a position to collect these re- 
cords or been so fortunate as to have it in his power to put them in order 
and make a systematic history out of them; and those authors wiio had 
[previously] made the attempt to write the history of part of these events 
had had to do their work without possessing an exact knowledge of the 
facts.- They had been reduced to collecting oral narratives from the 
mouths of plebeians, along lines dictated by their own preconceived 
ideas; and no one could count on these traditions being true or exact. 

‘The present writer w'as commissioned to put these fragments of his- 
torical materials in ordcM* after having made a scrupulous examination of 
them; he w^as to dige.st them in plain language; and he was [thus] to bring 
. . . these hitherto completely inaccessible records to the light of day. If 
there W’crc any events that were treated too summarily, or in too little 
detail, in these historical documents, he w^as instructed to fill the lacunae 
by colli!cting information on these subjects from the sm'ajits and doctors 
{cldnlydn u'a hiikamd) of Khitay [North China], India, Uighurland, 
Qipchae] and other countries — considering that representatives of all the 
peoples in the World are to be found at IIis Il-Khanian JVIajesty’s Court. 

chaps. 2^, 24, and 55’ ‘In the space of two months and ten days, we did not rest except 
one single day, when we could not get any horses’ (ch.ip. 5s). I'l lar William’s predecessor, 
Friiir John of Piano t’arpini, .. .who had made the joxirneyin a.u. 1245 47, paintsthe sam^ 
picture: ‘Passing thnuigh Comania we rode most earnestly, ha\ing change ol hoiscs five 
limes or oflcncr in a day.’ — LtheUns I ftstonciis Juannis dc Plano Cat pint, qia j/nssus est 
Leffatu^ ad 'J'artains A. I). chap. 21. 

* As Quatrernere points out in op. cit., p. hx, Rashid-ad -1 )in must have been able to 
speak Mongol in order to transact ofhcial business with the Il-Khan and his cunntatus. 
lie had also written several woiks in Mongol, according to a statement of his own which 
his Frencl) editor i ites from man arahe 356, fol. 21 ^ r -X J.T. 

- Is this an allusion to Juwayni’s I'a' Hkh-i-Jahdn (JusluP If so, its depreciatory in- 
nuendo recoils on Rashid-ad-nin’s own head; for Rashid-ad-l)in ‘included in his great 
history . . . practically the whole contents of the three volumes of ihc Jahdn-Giishdy, con- 
densing some portions (such as the history of the Mongol governors of Khurasan and 
other provinces of Persia, and the history of the Khwarazm Shahs), expanding others 
(such as the history of Chingiz Kh.ln’s youth and of his sons and grandsons, and the 
history of the Assassins), and leaving others (such as the history of Chingiz Khan’s con- 
quests in the domains of the Khwarazm Shahs and m Persia, and the anecdotes of Ogotay 
Khan’s doings) almost unchanged’ (Browne, apud Juwaynl, ed. cit., pp. lix-lx),- A. J.T. 
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‘First and foremost, he was to consult . . . Pulad Chingsang,* who has a 
unique . . . knowledge of the genealogies of the Turkish peoples and the 
events of their history — particularly the history of the Mongols.’^ 

These were the oral and documentary sources that Rashld-ad-Din 
had at his disposal for carrying out Ghazan Khan’s instructions to write 
a Persian history of the Mongols; but, as the Persian historian tells us, 
Ghazan’s successor Khudiibandah Oljaytu Khan, when he read Rashld- 
ad-Din’s Tarikh-i-Ghdzdnl^ found the historian’s answer to Ghazan’s 
question ‘Who were these Mongol conquerors of the World ?’ raising in 
his mind the further question ‘What is this World that the Mongols 
have conquered?’ And Rashid-ad-Din’s new employer also had the 
acumen to perceive that at least one of the sources of information on 
which the historian had drawn in answering Ghazan’s question could 
also be turned to account for answering Cljaytfi’s own. After having 
read the Tarikh-i-Ghdzdnl^ tJljaytu pointed out to the author, so Rashld- 
ad-Dln tells us, that, hitherto, no one had ever written a comprehensive 
history of the whole Oikournene and all the peoples in it, but that an 
unprecedented opportunity for producing a work of this scope had 
arisen 

‘now that the Oikonmen^, from end to end, is subject cither to us or to 
[other] Chingisids, with the result that doctors, astronomers, savants and 
historians (Jiukamd zva fniniajjinidn, zca arbdh-i-ddnish zva ashdb-i-taicd- 
nkh)t representing all religions and sects (adyan zca mild ) — natives of 
Khitay, Macliln, Hind, Kashmir, '^I’ibet, Uighurland and other nations, 
Turk, Arab, and Frank — arc asseml)led in laigc numbers under Our eyes, 
and considering that each of them possesses lK)oks which set out his 
country’s history, chronology, and religious beliefs, and has at least a par- 
tial acquaintance with these dilTercnt subjects.’^ 

With these considerations in mind, Cljaytu Khan, who had piously 
refused to have the dedication of Raslud-ad-Din’s Ta nkh-i-Ghdzdni, 
covering the history of the Eurasian Nomads, transferred from his dead 
brother’s name to his own,^ now commanded the dynasty’s Persian civil 
servant historian to enlarge the Ta rtkh-i-Ghdzdni into a Jdmi-al- 
Tazvdrik/i by adding two new parts — a universal history and a universal 
geography*^ — which were to bear Cljaytu’s name. In this supplementary 

* See Quatrcmi:rc’s note ibid., pp. 77-78. 1 ’filad was a MonKol of the Durban tribe. 
His father had been Chirua'^ Khan’s ‘cook’ (1 e. a conhdential ollicer in his household). 
,'^ulad himself had entered the .service of Chin^is’ grandson and llCilagu’s brother 
Qubilay, and had been invested by him with llic Ouncse title chitifz^anfr in addition to his 
hereditary Mongol title haurji, the Mongol word for ‘cook’. lie was the permanent dip- 
lomatic rcprc.sentali\c of the House of Qubilay at the Il-Khani Court. In the Il-Khans* 
own Mongol cormtatus there was also a wealth of historical tradition to be harvested; 
for, as RashId-ad-I)in records in his histoiy of Hfilagu Khan (sec Quatrcmcre’s edition, 
pp. 130 -3), Hulagu’s brother the Khaqan Mangu, when he sent Hfilagu to enlarge the 
bounds of the Mongol JOmpirc south -westwards, reinforced Hulagu’s existing cojtntatus 
by making for him a special levy of two men out of every ten in the war-bands of all the 
other Chingisid princes. ‘This is why in our countries [i.e. in the Il-Khan’s dominions] 
there always have been, and still are, [Mongol] amirs who are descendants and relations 
of each of the amirs of Chingis Khan, and each of these still holds his hereditary office.* 

^ Rashid-ad-Din : Preface to the ydtm'-aI~'J'a 7 cdrik/i, Quatrcmcrc’s edition: Persian 
text on pp. 74-78; Quatremtire’s translation on pp. 75-79. 

3 Rashid-ad-Din, ibid., pp. 38-39. See ibid., pp. 36-37. 

5 No manuscript of Rashid-ad-Din’s universal geography was extant as far as was 
known at the time of writing. 
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work, which was duly completed in A.n. 1310-11,* the universal history 
fills four volumes. The first three are those presenting the history of the 
Syriac Civilization in terms of Iranian history which have already been 
mentioned.^ The fourth breaks new ground-^ by bringing Turkish, 
Chinese, Israelite, Frankish, and Indian history into the picture. 

RashId-ad-Din was exceptional among his co-religionists in the II- 
Khanl dominions in his day in being psychologically as well as intellec- 
tually well qualified for carrying out his second and major historical 
task. The majority of his fellow Muslims had been exasperated by the 
temporary favour which a local Christian and Jewish minority had been 
enjoying during the first phase of a revolutionary regime in which the 
barbarian conquerors had remained, not merely pagan in their practice, 
but also positively anti-Muslim in their feelings. The fanatical mood con- 
sequently prevalent in the Persian Muslim community is in sharp con- 
trast with Rashid-ad-Dln’s respect and sympathy for non-Muslim 
scholarship. 

'Although [he ventures to write in his preface]^ the tradition of the 
Muslims is greatly superior to that of the other peoples, all the same we 
cannot take it as our guide in dealing with the history of the non-Muslim 
peoples. It goes without saying that the facts which, in the traditions of 
any pcopU*, have been transmitted through a continuous chain of authori- 
ties have to be accepted as authentic,* 

and he informs us that, in compiling his geographical gazetteer, he has 
lived up to his own principles. 

Tn his endeavour to draw on all available sources and to verify his 
results, the author, in this volume, has not been content merely to assemble 
everything that has hitherto been known in this country and lias been de- 
scribed or delineated in [our] books; he has supplemented this existing 
information with the facts \vhich, in this fortunate age, the doctors and 
sa7^(i?7ls {hiikamd zva tidmydn) of Hind, Chin and Machin, Frankland and 
other foreign parts have found in their books and have certified as being 
authentic after having scrupulously verified them.’^ 

A Persian Muslim theologian-historian, Nasir-ad-Dln al-BaydawT, 
wdio w^as Rashul-ad-Din’s contemporary, records^ that, when RashTd-ad- 
Dln was setting out to write his section on the history of Khitay (North 
China), he consulted two Chinese scholars at CljaytiTs Court — Li Ta- 
chi and Mak Sun — wdio were authorities on P\ir Eastern medicine, 
astronomy, and history and who had brought w ith them, from Chirfti, 
books dealing with these subjects. On the strength of their recommenda- 
tion, Raydawl tells us, Raslud-ad-Din based his account of Chinese his- 
toryon a compendium, written by three Chinese Buddhist monks, which, 

' Sec Browne, op. cit., vul. iii, p. 72. ^ t)n p. 71, above. 

Rashkl-ad-Din had, however, had at least one predecessor in this cxotn field. Abfi 
Hayhan al-Birun? {vatus A.i). Q73) had not onlv puhlishcil, nfca A.o. 1000, A Chrnnolnfiy 
of Ancient Nations-, he had also taken the opportunity, opened up tor Persian Muslim 
scholars by Mahmud of Ghaznah’s conquests in India, to publish, soon after A.D .1030, 
his Ind'ica (see Browne, A Literary History of Persia, vol. 11, p. 10 1). 

In Quatrernt^re’s edition, pp. 44-45. 

RashTd-ad-Din, ihid., pp. 58-bi. 

6 Sec Quatremcre in his life of Rashid-ad-DIn, p. lxx\iii. Baydawi’s historical work 
was still unpublished at the time of wTiting. 
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his two Chinese consultants assured him, had been verified, approved, 
and passed for the press by a consensus of Chinese litterati. 

The oecumenical outlook with w'hich RashTd-ad-Din was thus in- 
spired by the social milieu of the Il-Khiim Court was transmitted by 
him to at least one disciple, Abu Sulayman Da’iid of Banakat in Trans- 
oxania, who enjoyed the same intellectual advantages in virtue of being 
Ghazan Khan’s poet laureate. 

‘His information about the Jews, Christians, Indians, Chinese, and 
Mon^?ols, thou^'h largely directly borrowed, often in the same w^ords, 
from the pai^es of RashId-ad-DIn, was nevertheless undoubtedly supple- 
mented by w'hat the author learned orally from representatives of the 
peoples in question. In no Persian history before the Monpol period, and 
in few after it, do w'e find so many references to places, people, and histori- 
cal events beyond the ken of most Muslim writers: places like Porlu^jal, 
Poland, Bohemia, England, Scotland, Ireland, Catalonia, Lombardy, 
Pans, and Cologne; people like the Roman Emperors, from Romulus 
downwards, and the Popes from Saint Peter to the Pope contemporary 
with the author, wdio is said to be the two hundred and second in succes- 
sion ; and events like the different church councils, the conversion of 
Britain to Christianity in the time of Pope Elcuthcrius, the Nestorian 
heresy, and the like.’* 

Herodotus 

l^hc dement in their social milieu (hat thus inspired a Rashidian 
school of post-Mongol Persian Muslim historians to rise to an oecu- 
menical view^ of History \yas evidently the abrupt encounter, at the 11- 
KhanT Court, between the representatives of diverse religions and 
cultures. 'Phis cultural effect of ijie temporarily high conductivity of the 
Mongol Empire, within an area extending to the Euphrates from Korea 
and to the Volga from Burma, was the feature that also made the 
strongest impression on the imaginations of Western Christian obser- 
vers.^ The lists, in Rashid-ad-Dln’s pages, of subject countries and 
peoples- as alien from one another in their habits and ethos as they are 
physically far apart — are reminiscent of the similar lists in the inscrip- 
tions of the Achaernenidae and on the pages of Herodotus. The similarity 
is not fortuitous, for in both cases w'c are in the presence of a universal 
state that has been established, .suddenly and unexpectedly, through 
sweeping conquests achieved by a hitherto obscure semi-barbarian 
people from the back of beyond, and it is not surprising that an identical 
social milieu should have inspired Herodotus, as well as RashTd-ad-Din, 
first to ask the question ‘What is this World that has just been united 
politically by conquest.^’ and then, in seeking for the answ^er, to arrive 
at the conclusion that no field smaller than the entire Oikoumene since 
the dawn of Civilization is an intelligible field of historical study. 

Like Clarendon, Procopius, Josephus, Thucydides, and Rhodes, 

* Browne, op. cit., a'oI. iii, pp. iot z. 

2 See, for cx.imple, the piissaiie, illuslratinc this point, that has hecn quoted, in V. v. 

1 13-14, from the narratixc of the Meinisli Franciscan fiiar William of Ruliriick, who 
made ihe ‘round tnp’ from the Crimea to the Khi'qan Man^u’s ordu at Qaraqorurn and 
back, via Batii Khan’j, ordu in the Great Western Bay of tfic Eurasian Steppe, in a.d. 
I2S3-5- 
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Herodotus found his immediate inspiration in a great war that had 
been waged within his own lifetime. Native, as he was, of a Hcllenized 
Carian city on the south-west coast of the Asiatic mainland, he had been 
born a subject of the Achacmenian Empire and had lived to sec his 
birthplace exchange a Persian for an Athenian suzerainty. ‘How has 
this revolutionary change in the political fortunes of the Asian Hellenes 
come about within my own lifetime?’ was the first form in which the 
historian’s elemental question ‘How has this come out of that ?’ presented 
itself to Herodotus’s mind, and in three hooks he duly wrote a history of 
the two decisive first campaigns in the Great Heileno-Pcrsian War of 
4S0-450/449 H.C.* Rut Herodotus, like Raslud-ad-Dln and Polybius, 
fountl himself unable to answer his original question without being 
moved to ask himself a supplementary one w'hich eventually came to 
overshadow it; for the war wdiosc history he had undertaken to wTite 
w^as a w^ar in which the belligerents were representatives, not merely of 
different political IViw'crs, but also of different civilizations. The Hel- 
lenic Society had collided wdth a Syriac Society which, through the 
agency of the Achacmenidae, had united the domains of a Rabylonic, 
an Iilgyptiac, and a submerged Hittitc Society with its owm domain w ith- 
in the framework of a single universal state.- Thus, in w riting the history 
of an 1 lelleno-Pcrsian War, Herodotus was led on to study a cultural en- 
counter invoh ing no fewer than five distinct civilizations and in fact six, 
considering that the Eurasian Nomads w^re also a party to the transac- 
tion; and from this contemporary scene he w as led backw^ards in Time 
into a study of the separate history and origin of each of his dramatis per- 
sonae and into an inquiry into previous encounters betw^een them in a 
concatenation in which the Hellenfi-Persian War that had broken out in 
4(So B.c. came to look like the latest link in a long chain of episodes of the 
kiud.^ 

'Phus Herodotus’s work, like RavShTd-ad-DTn’s, grew^ in its author’s 
hands, llljaytu Khan’s demand on Raslud-ad-Dln for a universal history 
led him to append five additional volumes (reckoning in the geographical 
gazetteer) to the three volumes of his Ta rlkh-i-Cthdzdm. Herodotus’s 
discovery of a concatenation of encounters between East and West led 
liim to prefix six additional books to his three books recording the history 
of the two campaigns of 4<So-479 B.c. in the Great Heileno-Pcrsian War. 

In savouring the diversity in habits and ethos between the various 
civilizations whose encounters he was recording, Herodotus w^as o»j 
the brink of another supplementary question which might have carried 
him a long step nearer to the heart of the mystery of Human Nature and 
Destiny. 

‘When Darius w'as on the throne [Herodotus reports]^ he summoned 

^ 450//1 ^0 B.r., rather than 4 1.0/448, is the probable date of the Peace of Callias accord- 
ing to II. T. \Vade-(ierv in /fati’drii StiKhc'- In PJnlolnvy, special supplement 

\oliime, pp. 140 5 - (C'amhrid^e, Mass. 1040, Ilai\aid I^nixersitv Press). 

- Sec i. 1. 7S-81 ; 1 1 . 11. 137 8; IV. IV. 471 ; V. V. 122-3 ; and VI. Ml. 64. 

^ See IX. viii, 4t;4 hi. 

^ Herodotus- Hook III, chap. 38 (.see this Study, VI. vii. 617, n. 5). The story might 
have been impugned as luing merely ben trovatod its veracity were not vindicated by 
first-hand accounts of similar confrontations hetw-cen irreconcilable practices and beliefs 
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into his presence the Hellenes at his court and asked them for what price 
they would consent to make a meal of their fathers when they died. The 
Hellenes replied that all the money in the World would not induce them 
to do such a tiling, whereupon Darius summoned the Callatian Indians, 
who do eat their parents,* and asked them (in the presence of the Hellenes, 
who were kept informed, through an interpreter, of the tenour of the con- 
versation) for what price they would he willing to burn their fathers when 
they died. 'I’he Indians shrieked aloud and begged him not to pursue such 
an unmentionable subject — a story which illustrates the habitual attitude 
of Mankind towards this question, and which, in my opinion, justifies 
Pindar’s poetic aphorism that “Custom is king of all”.* 

Turgot 

The confrontation of sharply diverse cultures with one another 
through the political union of their habitues under an oecumenical 
Achaernenian regime caught the imagination, not only of the contem- 
porary Hellenic observer Herodotus, hut of the Modern Western philo- 
sopher civil servant Turgot {vivehat A.n. 1727 -Si). ‘ElTet singulier’, 
Turgot remarks in his Ksqiiisse d'un Plan dc Geographie Politique^- ‘de 
la concjiiete de la Lydie par Cyrus, qui devoila I’un a Tautre comme deux 
mondes politiques’ ; and the spectacle of a cultural phenomenon in 
which Herodotus had seen nothing more than one of those minuscula 
that could provide him with a piquant story opened up in Turgot’s 
mind a new approach to the study of human alTairs. This many-sided 
Modern Western man of genius was so sensitive to hints offered to him 
by his cultural heritage, and so perceptive in his intuition of the im- 
plications, that he succeeded in divining the historical significance of a 
universal state at second-hand; and he achievetl this with a minimum of 
intellectual illumination from fiis own social milieu; for, though the 
eighteenth-century Western Society into which Turgot had been born 
was in contact with a number of alien civilizations and primitive societies 
as the result of a Modern Western conquest of the Ocean, Turgot’s 
generation of Westerners was as remote in spirit as it was in time from 
any direct experience of the creative agony out of which a universal 
state is born. 

The lesson that Turgot found in an Hcrodotcan historical panorama 
was the idea that the observable diversity between dilTercnt contingents 
in the living generation of Mankind might provide a key to the under- 
standing of History. 

‘Jc vois tons Ics jours inventer dcs arts;^ je vois dans quclqucs parties 

at the Courts of the Northumbiian Kin^ Oswiu (see IT. ii. 33';), the Khan of the Khazars 
(see VI. vii. 106, n. 3), the Russian war-lord Vladimir (sec ibid.), the Mongol Khaqan 
Man^u (see William of Kubruck’s narrative, chap. 51), and the 'riniurid Mughal Km- 
peror Akbar (sec V. v. 700 -1).- — A.J.'l'. 

* This practice is ascribed to the Tibetans in William of Rubiuck’s narrative, chap. 
28.— A.J.T. 

- (Fuvrcs de Turgot (Paris 1844, Guillaiimin, 2 voh.), vol. li. p. 618. 

3 ’This passage appears to have been Wiillen in or about the year a.d. 1750, when the 
Western Industrial Revolution, though imminent, had not yet broken out. Another illus- 
tration of Turgot’s prescience is his prediction, on the iiih December, 1750, of a De- 
claration of Independence that was to be made a quarter of a century later. ‘Lcs colonies 
sont comme lcs fiuits qui ne tiennent h Tarbre qiit jusqiTa Icur maturild: devenues suffi- 
santes a elles-mcmes, dies fircnt ce que fit depuis Carthage, ce que fera un jour TAm<?ri- 
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du monde des pcuplcs polis, ^clair^s, et dans d’autrcs des peuples errants 
au sein des forets. Cette in6galit6 de progrcs dans une duree ^tcrnelle 
aurait du disparaitrc. Le monde n’est done pas eternel ; mais je dois con- 
clure en meme temps qu’il est fort ancicn. Jusqu’a quel point ? Jc I’ignore.* 

‘Si je veux savoir (]uckiue chose dc precis, je suis entoure de nuages. . . 
Une clartc faible commence a percer la nuit (^tendue sur toutes les nations, 
et sc repand de proche en proche. Les habitants de la Chaldee, plus 
voisins de la source des premieres traditions, les Egyptiens, les Chinois, 
paraissent devancer Ic reste des peuples; d’autres les suivent de loin; les 
progrcs amcnent d’autres progrcs. L’inegalite des nations augmente: 
ici les arts commencent a naitre; la ils avancent a grands pas vers la per- 
fection. Plus loin ils s’arretent dans leur mediocrite; ailleurs les premieres 
tenebres ne sont point encore dissipees; et, dans cette inegalitc^ variee k 
I’infini, I’etat actuel de I’univ'crs, en presentant a la fois sur la terre toutes 
les nuances de la barbaric ct de la politesse, nous montre en quelquc sorte 
sous un seul coup d’(cil les monuments, les vestiges de tons les pas dc 
I’esprit humain, Tiinagc de tons les degres par Icsquels il a passe, Phistoire 
de tous les ages.*^ 

The essays and notes from which the foregoing passages have been 
quoted testify to the greatness of the student of History who was put 
out of action on the threshold of his intellectual career by the great civil 
servant wliosc life-work was to conjure the Ideas of 1789 out of his 
creiitivc administration of a decrepit ancien regime. Re-reading in a.d. 
1951 the essays and notes'^ in which this lost Western historian has 
sketched the ground-plan of a mighty intellectual edifice, and recalling 
tltat Turgot was only twenty-three years old when he wrote these lumin- 
ous fragments in a.d. 1750, a latter-day Western historian wdio had spent 
ten years of his working life as a temporary civil servant could not for- 
bear to cry ‘Qualis artifex periit’^ when lie read in a notice of the great 
eighteenth-century philosopher civil servant’s career that lie had entered 
the public service on the 5th January, 1752, hardly more than eighteen 
months after the delivery of the first, and twelve months after the de- 
livery of the second, of his two epoch-making discourses at the Sor- 
bonne. 

quc’. -Turcot, A. R. J. : Srrnrul Discmirs en Sorbonne, sur les Profirh Successifs de VEsprit 
I/unuiin (ibid., \()I. ii, p. ()oz) - -A J.T. 

* '^J'urcol, A. R, J. • PlfUi du Erenner Distours^ sur la J'onnation des Gouvernernents et le 
AIclont;e de\ A^ations (il)iil., vdI. ii, p. 62S). - Ibid., vol. 11, p. 628. 

'ruiRot, A. R. J.: iSecond Discoiirs, sur les Progrh de VF.sp}it Humain^ prononce le 
II Dccembrc, 1750 (ibid., pp. 5«>S q). In pcrciivinc that llic past ronditions of the more 
advanced livinc societies could be icconstriirfcd fH>m a studv of the actual conditions ^f 
their more backward contcmpornrics, 'Turcot had, of course, been anticipated by Thucy- 
dides in his introduction to A Ilistoty of the Atheno-Peloponnesian War (Book I, chaps. 
56). ; 

4 Premier Discours en Sorbonne, ‘Sur les Avantaces quc TEtahlibsc menl du Christian- 
isrne a Procures au Genre HumaiiT, prononce le 3 Juillet, 1750; Second Discours cn 
Sorbonne, ‘Sur les Pro^res Successifs de TlCspnt Ilumain’, prononce le ii Decembre 
1750; ‘(ieocraphie Politique: Idees Geneiales’, 1750; ‘Ks(iuisse cTun Plan de Geo- 
Kraphie Politique’; Plan de Deux Discours sur THistoire Univcrselle: ‘Idees de Tlntro- 
duction’, 1750; Plan du Premier Discours, ‘Sur la Formation du Gouvernement et le 
Melance des Nations’; Plan du Second Discours, clont Tobjet sera ‘Les j^roRres de 
PKsprit liumain’; Autre Plan du Discours ‘Sur les Propres ct les duerses Epoques de 
Decadence des Sciences ct des Arts’, 1750; Pensces et I-'rapments qui avaient ct^ jetes 
sur le papier pour etre employes dans un des trois ouvrapes sur Tllistoire Univcrselle, 
ou sur les Propr^s dc la Decadence des Sciences et des Arts (printed in ULuvres 
de Turgot, ed. cit., vol. 11, pp. «; 86-675). 

5 Suetonius: The Lives of the Caesars, ‘Nero’, chap, xlix, § i. 
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Ihn Khaldiln 

Ibn Khaldun al-IIadraml of Tunis {vivehai a.d. 1332-1406)* was in- 
spired by the same social milieu as the Sayyid Tbn al-Tiqtaqa al-HillawI 
and as Ibn Khaldun’s fellow civil servant Rashid-ad-Dln al-Hama- 
danl to |E;ive to the historian’s elemental question ‘How has this come 
out of that?’ the same particular application. ‘How has this derelict Dar- 
al-Islam come out of that once flourishing Dar-al-Islam ?’ was the form 
in which the question presented itself to Arab and Persian alike, in the 
Maghrib^ as well as in the two Traqs,^ on the morrow of the dissolution 
of a Syriac Society which, in its last phase, had been embodied politi- 
cally in the Caliphate. 

‘We have heard with our cars, O Cj’od — our fathers have told os'* — what 
Thou hast done in their time of old : How ’Thou hast driven out the heathen 
with Thy hand, and planted them in; how^Thou hast destroyed the nations 
and cast them out. l"or they pit not rhe land in possession throu^^h their 
own sword, neither was it their ow'n arm that helped them, but Thy right 
hand and Thine arm and the light of Thy countenance, because Thou 
hadst a favour unto thtnu. . . . 

‘Rut now I’hou art far olT and puttest us to confusion and goest not 
forth with our armies, '^fhou makest us to turn our backs upon our enemies, 
so that they which hate us spoil our goods. Thou lettest us be eaten up 
like sheep and hast scattered us among the heathen. Thou sellest I’hy 
people for naught and takest no money for them. 'Phou niakest us to be 
rebuked of our neighbours, to be laughed to scorn and had in derision of 
them that are round about us. 'Phou makest us to be a byword among the 
heathen, and that the people shake their heads at us.’^ 

How has the bright dawn of the first generation of Islam thus faded 
away into the dreary darkness of a social interregnum ? A question evoked 
in Ibn al-'Piqtaqa’s mind by the contrast between the Present and the 
Past in ‘Iraq was evoked in Ibn Khaldun’s mind by the same contrast 
in the Maghrib; and, though the barbarians by whose hands a paradise 
had been turned into a wilderness were not the same in the tw^o halves 
of this devastated world, the Banu Hilal’s handiw ork west of the Libyan 
Desert was indistinguishable from the Mongols’ handiwork east of the 
Euphrates, and an identical tragedy presented the same intellectual 
problems. ‘What was this society that has suffered this downfall?’ was 
the first question with which Ibn Khaldun, as well as Ibn al-l’iqtaqa, 
found himself confronted; and a question that the 'Iraqi Sayyid-historian 
had answered by writing Al-Fakhri was answered by Ibn Khaldun in 
A History of the Berbers. 

Like an 'Iraqi Ibn al-Tujtaqa’s Persian contemporaries 'Ala-ad-Dln 
al-Juwaynl and Rashld-ad-Dln al-HamadanI, a MaghribI Ibn Khaldun 
set the history of the Islamic Commonwealth within a wider frame; and 
he, too, found that even the broadest regional framework would not 
provide him with an intelligible field of study. Like RashId-ad-Din, Ibn 
Khaldun was thus constrained, in answering one question, to ask an- 

* ’ North-West Africa and Andalusia. 

3 'Iraq Arab!, alias liabylonia or the land of Shinar, and 'Iraq Ajami, alias the Jabal or 
Media. 4 Op, Psalm Ixxviii. 3. 

5 Psalm xliv. 1-4 and 10-15 (as in The Book of Common Prayer). 
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other. ‘What is this Oikoimien^ whose provinces — an Islamic World or 
an Iran or a Barhary — have discovered their kinship with one another 
through the common experience of a supreme calamity V Like Rashld-ad- 
Din’s regional history of Iran, Ihn Khaldun’s regional history of the 
Berbers was incorporated by its author into a Universal History but 
this achievement, in which Bashid-ad-Dln had reached his intellectual 
‘ceiling’, moved Ibn Khaldun to climb on into a higher intellectual 
sphere by asking himself the further question: ‘How comes it that em- 
pires sulfer the decline and fall exemplified in the history of the Islamic 
Commonwealth?’; and he gave his answer to this question in his Pro- 
legomena [Miujaddamdt)r An analysis of this answer has been attempted 
in a previous passage of this Study^^ which need not be recapitulated 
here. In this place we need only recall that he set out to explain the de- 
clines and falls of empires in sociological terms, but discovered that this 
would-bc strictly scientific explanation did not account for all the 
phenomena. 

Though Ibn Khaldun, like Rashid-ad-Dln, had won an intuition of 
Universal History, the AlaghribT’s actual range of historical vision was 
not so wade. It was virtually limited to the history of the rise and fall of 
Ibn Khaldun’s owai Islamic Commonwealth, and the narrowness of this 
field deluded the Maghrib! historian into two erroneous beliefs. He be- 
lieved that an esf^) it de corps {*asabJyah) which was manifestly the psycho- 
logical cement of all political communities was a monopoly of Nomad 
peoples in their pristine habitat and that, in virtue of possessing this 
politically indispensable psychological asset, the Nomacls had also en- 
joyed a monopoly in the business of empire-building. Since he correctly 
recognized the historical truth that the ci-devant 9, esprit de corps 

becomes a wasting asset when once its possessor has driftetl into be- 
coming a parasitical shepherd of men, instead of remaining the provi- 
dential shepherd of sheep that it is his proper vocation to be, Ibn 
Khaldun’s first essay in trying to account for the declines and falls of 
empires w^as to explain them as being the necessary consequence of the 
inevitable demoralization of the ci-devant Nomad conquerors through 
their social intercourse with their sedentary subjects. Knowing of no 
sedentary peoples except the tax-paying population of the Roman and 
Sasanian empires whom the Primitive Muslim Arab conquerors had 
taken over as the most valuable part of their spoils ot war, Ibn Khaldun 
fell into the further erroneous belief that, ex officio^ all sedentary peoples 
must be destitute of esprit de corps \ and, from this misleading combina- 
tion of three false premises wnth one true premise, it follow^ed logically 
that -all empires must decline and fall within the number of generations 
that it would take for empire-builders who, ex hypothesis were ci-devant 
Nomads to lose their politically creative ancestral virtue through 
acquiring their sedentary subjects’ politically destructive ancestral vice. 

This simple explanation of the declines and falls of empires w^as 

^ See III. in. 324, n. i. 

2 See III. 111. 322. The contents of Ibn Khaldun’s whole work arepresented bydeSlane 
in his translation of the Muqaddamdt (Les Prol^qonienes d'Ibn Khaldoun, traduits en 
fran^ais et commentes (Pans 1863-8, Impnmcric Irnp^riale, 3 yols.), vol. i. pp. xcv-cv). 

3 In III. iii. 473-6: ‘The Relativity of Ibn Khaldun’s Historical Thoujjht’. 
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borne out by all the historical evidence within Ibn Khaldun’s ken, 
and it would serve equally well to account for the transitorincss of the 
work of other ci-devant Nomad empire-builders whose histories were be- 
yond Ibn Khaldun’s horizon. Yet, in our list of empire-builders in our 
table of universal states in this Study,* only five w ill be found in fact to 
have had a Nomad ancestry.^ We may infer that, if Ibn Khaldun had 
happened to command the wider horizon that was within any twentieth- 
century Western historian’s purview, he would have recognized that his 
sociological hypothesis would not serve to explain more than a fraction 
of the phenomena ; and, even within a horizon limited to the confines of 
the Maghrib, there was in fact one crucial piece of evidence that was 
refractory to Ibn Khaldun’s sociological explanation of declines and 
falls. 

The derelict state of the Maghrib in Ibn Khaldun’s day, which had 
been the Maghrib! inquirer’s point of intellectual departure, was known 
by him to have been the consequence of ravages committed by tw^o 
Arab Nomad tribes, the Rami Hilal and the Ranu Sulaym, wdio had 
been let loose against a rebellious Maghrib by the ‘Fatimid’ rulers of 
Fgypt and Syria in a.d. 1051 but, if the historian w as right in holding 
that the rises and falls of empires were simply functions of the strength 
and weakness of the esprit de corps of Nomad empire-builders, then, ex 
hypothesis the Ranu Hilal and Ranu Sulaym ought to have brought upon 
the Maghrib, not the disaster which they had admittedly brought in 
fact, but the prosperity which had follow^ed in the train of the Primitive 
Muslim Arab conquerors of the Maghrib some four hundred years be- 
fore the date of the Ranu Hilal’s devastating westward trek in the wake 
of ttiat fertilizing previous w^ave^of Arab coiKpiest. These two invading 
hosts had both been Arab, both been Nomad, and both therefore been 
endowed with the sovereign social virtue of esprit de corps. Why, then, 
had the social elTects of these two Arab Nomad invasions been, not 
identical, but antithetical? This failure of Ibn Khaldun’s sociological 
theory to explain North-West African historical facts led Ibn Khaldun 
to the conclusion"^ that a Nomad esprit de corps , wdiich (as he saw it) was 
a sine qua non for the social enterprise of empire-building, was at the 
same time not enough in itself to ensure success. 

Why was it that an eleventh-century Arab Nomad invasion had w orked 
havoc in a Maghrib where a seventh-century Arab Nomad invasion had 
proved a blessing? The answer must be that the second wave of Arab 
Nomad invaders had lacked some essential qualification, other than their 

> Printed in vol. vi, on p. 327, and in vol. vii, on p. 769. 

^ These five ci-dii ant Nomad empire-buildiny peoples arc the Amorite restorers of 
the Sumeric Kmpire of Sumer and Akkad, the Chaldaean founders of a Neo-Babylonian 
Empire, the Arab rcconstiuctors of a Syriat \ini\ers.d stale, the MonRol founders of a 
universal state for the mam body of the Ear Eastern Society, and the ‘Osmanli founders 
of a universal state for the main body of Orthodox Christendom. The Timurids who 
founded a uni\’ersal state for the Hindu World were not of Nomad ori^jin, notwith- 
standing their assumption of the name ‘Aluuhals*. Tht y v\ e re descended from a champion 
of the sedentary population of J ransoxania who had been his countrymen’s leader in a 
war of liberation from a Nomad yoke (sec 11 . 11. 144-1 i;o). 7 'he Alanchu rcconstructors 
of a Far Eastern universal state were, not Nomads, but sedentary highlanders who, 
before they had taken to agriculture, had made thtJr living by hunting in the forests, not 
by stock-breeding on the Steppe. 

3 Sec III. iii. 323. 


+ See III. iii. 474-5. 
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common esprit de corps, which the first wave had possessed; and the 
chapter-licadings in Ibn Khaldun’s Prolegomena* record the movement 
of his thought on this point. ‘It is impossible’, this train of thought be- 
gins, ‘to establish a domain or to found a dynasty without possessing the 
support of a people animated by esprit de corps', and ‘an enterprise which 
aims at securing the triumph of the religious principle can only succeed 
if it finds a strong party to support it.’ Esprit dc corps is, in fact, indispen- 
sable ; but at the same time —and this is the new and crucial point — 
esprit de corps is not sufficient in itself. ‘In general, the Arabs are 
incapable of fountling an empire unless they have leceivcd a tincture of 
Religion of a certain strength from some prophet or saint’ ; ‘the religious 
teaching of a prophet or a preacher of the Truth is the only basis on 
which a great and powerful empire can be founded’; and ‘a dynasty 
which starts its career by placing itself on a religious basis will thereby 
double the efl'cetiveness of the esprit de corps which is the means of its 
establishment.’ It will be seen that the failure of a secular sociological 
explanation of the rises and falls of empires to account for the course of 
history in the Maghrib has led Ibn Khaldun to introduce a new actor on 
to the stage of History and, in doing so, to give History itself a new 
dimension. His conclusion is that human alTairs do not constitute an 
intelligible field of study so long as the inquirer is attempting to study 
them in isolation from the action of Man’s Creator ; and this is equivalent 
to saying that Alan’s Oikownene only becomes intelligible when it is 
recognized as being a fragment of God’s Universe. 

Saint Augustine 

Ibn Khaldun is here saying, in effect, that Man on Earth is a denizen 
of two worlds and a citizen of two commonwealths simultaneously. Man 
has a franchise in a mundane commonwealth in virtue of a human 
esprit de corps, and at the same time a franchise in a supra-mimdane 
commonwealth thanks to divine revelations. This ultimate answer to a 
series of c|ucsti()ns evoked by the tragic spectacle of the dow'iifall of a 
civilization had already been given, a thousand years before Ibn Khal- 
dun’s time, by another Maghrib! man of genius who was of native 
Berber, not of immigrant Hadrarnl, origin, and whose Semitic lingua 
franca was, not Arabic, but Canaanite.* It is virtually certain that Ibn 
Khaldun had never read Saint Augustine’s De Civitatc Dei, and perhaps 
improbable that he had ever even heard of it ; and wt may also guess that 
Augustine himself, wdien he propounded his transeendental thesis of 
Man’s dual citizenship, was hardly conscious that he was applying, in a 
new and larger context, a concept wdiich, from the fourth century B.C. 
down to the seeond century of the Christian lu a, had been the constitu- 
tional keystone of the mundane commonw ealth built up by the Romans.^ 

I’he iiKjuiry which Augustine carried to a transcendental altitude had 
been initiated in his mind by an experience of mundane disaster that also 
moved Ibn Khaldun, Rashid-ad-Din, Jiiwaynl, and Ibn al-Tiqtaqa to 
ask their creative questions. These four Muslim historians w ere inspired 

^ Book I, § 2, adfinern, and § 3, ad initium, 

- See III. 111. 138 n. 3. 


3 See IV. iv. 307 13. 
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by the portentous downfall of an Islamic Commonwealth, and three out 
of the four had personally suffered the shock which had shaken Dar-al- 
Islam from end to end when Baghdad had been sacked, and the Caliph 
Musta sim been put to death, by the Mongol barbarian conqueror 
Hulagii in a.d. 1258. Augustine in his day had lived to suffer the com- 
parable shock administered to all then living citizens of the Roman Em- 
pire by Alaric’s sack of Rome in a.d. 410;* and this harrowing common 
experience had precipitated a controversy betw’een the pagan and the 
Christian factions into which the Hellenic body social was divided in 
this last phase of Hellenic history. 'I’he pagans, who had been discom- 
fited in their long struggle with their Christian opponents without having 
been yet either voluntarily converted or forcibly i^lcichj^eschaUet^ had 
seen and taken their opportunity of making capital out of a common 
calamity for use in their pursuit of a domestic feud. They had insinuated 
that the cause of Rome’s fall in a.d. 410 was to be seen in the antecedent 
suppressi()n of the rites of the traditional pagan official religion of the 
Roman Commonwealth through the intolerance of the Christian Roman 
Emperors (xratian (imperahat a.d. 367-83) and I'heodosiiis I (imperahat 
A.D. 37 ^~ 95 )-^ it not to be expected that Rome’s tutelary deities 
would cease to give the Roman Commonwealth their customary pro- 
tectioii when their former proteges had ceased to pay them the customary 
worship that was their due.^ This tendencious pagan Roman explanation 
of the fall of Rome in a.d. 410 w^as the challenge that provoked Saint 
Augustine — as he has recorded in a passage of his Reconsider a lions'' — to 
write his own alternative answer to the (juestion: ‘What is the cause of 
this crushing public calamity that has overtaken our world in our time 

When Avc experienced the slfock of the disastrous overthrow of Rome 
throLij^h the irruption of the Goths under the leadership of their king 
Alaric, the pagan ’ worshippers of gods who are as false as they aie numer- 
ous attempteel to fasten the blame for this overthrow upon the Christian 
Religion and took this opportunity to import an unprecedented degree of 
acerbity and bitterness into their blasphemies against the One True Ciod. 
This tired me w ith such zeal for the house ot the Lord against blasphemies 
whicli were at the same time fallacies that I began to write a treatise 
On the Commomeealth of God.' 


As Augustine here states, his initial purpose was to refute the pagans 
on a controversial issue in the terms in which this issue had been formu- 
lated by his adversaries; and, in execution of this purpose, he duly 
wrote the tract that occupies the first five out of the tvventy-tw^o books 
to which the De Civitate Dei was eventually to run. 

‘The first five books are devoted to a refutation of the thesis that the 
practice of the pagans traditional polytheism is a condition sine (jua non 
for the assurance of human welfare, and that the prohibition of this cult 
accounts for the incidence of the Sea of troubles that has overwhelmed us.’-^ 


1 his tract, which w'as the original crystallization-point of Augustine’s 
eventual magnum opiiSy exhibits the forensic ability that w'as to be ex- 
pected of a powerful intellect, exercised by a traditional Hellenic train- 


Scc V. V. 223, with n. 2. 
Retractationes, Dook If, chap. 69. 


See IV. IV. 226 7 and V. vi. 89, 
Retractationes, ibid. 
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ing in rhetoric, when it had at last found a theme that appealed to the 
sophist’s heart besides commending itself to his head. The author has 
made some telling points which his pagan opponents might have found 
it hard to rebut. Would these pagan Romans who insinuate that Christi- 
anity has been responsible for Rome’s fall be alive today to make this 
insinuation if, during the sack of the city, they had not stooped to take 
sanctuary in Christian places of worship ? And how was it that they were 
able to find asylum there? It was because the barbarian conquerors, 
being converts to Christianity themselves, had voluntarily abstained 
from despoiling or enslaving any of the conquered population who had 
sought refuge in Christian fanes. More than that, some of them had even 
robbed themselves of their legitimate spoils by personally conducting to 
these voluntarily conceded places of safety the potential victims whom 
they had encountered in the streets.* Had any previous conquerors, 
barbarian or Roman, ever shown such merciful forbearance in times 
past Or (to make the same point in other terms) had any pagan Hel- 
lenic temple ever secured to refugees the effective asylum that had been 
provided by Christian places of worship in Rome in A.n. 410 ?*’ Why had 
the Romans ever imagined that Rome would be saved by divinities who 
had been constrained to migrate to Rome by their failure to save Troy 
And w hy, if Taganism was the talisman of political and military success, 
had the devoutly pagan Cjoth w'ar-lord Radagaisus lost, in marching on 
Rome, both his war-band and his life, whereas the Christian Goth war- 
lord Alaric had achieved the sensational success of capturing the Im- 
perial City? Is not the One True God’s hand manifest in this signal 
contrast between the respective fortunes of a pagan barbarian assailant, 
who would have been merciless to pagan and Christian alike, and a 
Christian barbarian assailant who showed mercy to pagan as well as 
C’hristian refugees in C^hristian sanctuaries 

This nuclear De Civitale Dei is a masterpiece of controversial litera- 
ture; but its forensic virtuosity would have left the hearts of Posterity 
cold, when once the artificial literary tradition of an already moribund 
Hellenic Paganism had become extinct, if the author had allowed the 
numerous other imperative calls on his time and energy^’ not merely to 
interrupt this literary enterprise but to terminate it. Happily Saint 
Augustine found himself unable to answer the controversial question 
raised by the dispute over the cause of the fall of Rome without being 
led into asking other questions. In the first place, his intellectual in-^ 
tegrity forbade him to reply to the particular school of pagan Hellenic 
thought which had indicted the Christian Church without also dealing 
w ith a different pagan tloctrine that was inconsistent with a belief in the 
efficacy of the pagan divinities’ protection yet w as equally incompatible 
with a Christian theology; and, in pursuit of this second battalion of 
pagan adversaries, Augustine was led into writing a second batch of 
five books to supplement his first essay. 

> 1 ')e (hi'itdti’ Dei, Hook I, cliaps. i and 7, quoted in V. v. 224. 

“ Op. cil., Hook 1 , chaps. 2, 5, and 6. 

^ Cjp. cir., Hook I, chap. 4. ^ Op. cit., Book I, chap. 3. 

’’ Op. cit., Hook V. chap. 23, quoted in V. v. 224-5. 

^ Sec Relractationcs, ibid. 
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‘The five books that follov^^ [i.e. Books VI-X inclusive] argue against a 
thesis in which the practice of Polytheism is likewise defended in spite of 
its being conceded in this alternative pagan doctrine that troubles such as 
we have experienced have never failed, and never will fail, to beset Man- 
kind, and that the variations in the severity of the incidence of these 
troubles are attributable to differences of place, time, and personality. The 
doctrine against which I argue in this part of the work is that a Poly- 
theism expressing itself in rites of sacrifice has its utility for a life after 
Death, though not for our life in This World. 

In this second instalment of the De Civitate Dei, Augustine has thus 
exceeded the limits of the initial question that had been set for him by his 
pagan adversaries. After asking himself Ts it because Rome has ceased 
to be pagan that Rome has come to grief?’ he has gone on to ask himself : 
‘Can a Paganism which has failed to prove its mundane utility prove that 
it has any greater utility for an after life?’ And, if he had come to a halt 
after he had given his answer to this second question, his work might 
have been remembered as an interesting critique of a pair of varieties of 
pagan Hellenic religious experience. Indeed, considering that these two 
varieties, between them, cover virtually the whole gamut of Hellenic 
Paganism, Saint Augustine, in arriving at the end of his tenth book, 
would have given a substantially complete Christian answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘What was this pagan Hellenic way of life that has suffered such 
dire disaster in our day ?’ Manifestly this is a far larger and more momen- 
tous question than the controversial issue raised in the forensic debate 
which had originally moved the combative Numidian apologist for 
Christianity to take up his powerful pen; but Augustine’s second ques- 
tion was pregnant with a third; and this ultimate question, which is 
the .subject of the last twelve books of the De Civitate Dei out of the 
eventual total of twenty-two, is the theme that has given Augustine’s 
great work not only its title but its immortality. 

After asking himself ‘What was this mundane commonwealth that 
has fallen ?’ Augustine has risen to the height of the implicit consequent 
question: ‘What is this other commonwealth that remains standing now 
that the mundane commonwealth has bitten the dust?’ And thus the 
Christian theologian-historian’s ‘obstinate questionings*^ have opened 
up to him, at the end of his long quest, the vision of a glorious Com- 
monwealth of God which is living in two spiritual dimensions simul- 
taneously. In the flow of Time it is living by faith while it is running the 
gauntlet of the ungodly on its earthly pilgrimage; and in the stability of 
its eternal home, for which it is now waiting with patience^ ‘until Right- 
eousness turn again unto Judgement*,'^ it is already participating in 
God’s own peace and felicity.^ We need not enlarge here upon Saint 
Augustine’s conception of the relations between the Mundane and the 
Supra-Mundanc Commonwealth ; for we have touched upon it already 
in another context,^ and no summary by an alien hand can dispense a 
reader from going to drink at the fountain-head. In this place we have 

* Retractatiofies, Hook II, chap. 69. 

- yjordswoTih: Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 3 Romans viii. 25, 

Psalm xciv. 1 5 (as m The Book of Common Prayer). 

s Saint Augustine: De Civitate Dei, Book I, p-eface. 6 In V. vi. 365-9. 
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only to observe that, in passing to the second part of the De Civitate Dei 
from the second instalment of the first part, Saint Augustine is being 
carried by the Human Mind’s impulse to investigate the relations be- 
tween the facts of History into embarking on the Iluman Heart’s quest 
to find a meaning behind them. 

A Twentieth-Century Westetn Student of History 

The intellectual histories of no less than eleven out of the thirteen 
historians whom we have just been passing in review^ indicate that 
shocking public events are apt to be fecund of intellectual inspirations 
for historians. On this showing, the generation into which the writer of 
this Study had been born in a post-^lodcrn Western World could not 
plead that its own social milieu had been unconducive to historical 
thought; and the writer himself could testify (if he might venture once 
again to draw upon the only first-hand experience at his command) that, 
by the time wlnm he found himself in his sixty-fourth year, the subjects 
for at least nine historical works of diverse ranges had been presented to 
him by questions arising from catastrophic events that he had lived to 
witness. 

An historian born in A.n. iSSq who was still alive in a.d. 1952 had in- 
deed already heard a long peal of changes rung on the historian’s elemen- 
tal question ‘How has this come out of that.?’ How, first and foremost, 
had it happened that he had lived to see the immediately preceding 
generation’s apparently rea.sonablc expectations so rudely disappointed ? 
In liberal-minded middle-class circles in democratic Western countries 
in a generation that had been born round about the year a.d. i860, it had 
seemed evident by the close of the nineteenth century that a trium- 
phantly advancing Western Civilization had now carried human progress 
to a point at which it could count upon finding the Earthly Paradise just 
round the next corner, 'Vh\^ fin-dc-siccle liberal Western hope had been 
a secularized version of Clirist’s promise in the (jospels: ‘Verily I say 
unto you that there be some of them tliat stand here which shall not 
taste of death till they have seen the Kingdom of God come with power.’^ 
How was it that this hapless generation had lived to sec, instead, not the 
second coming of the Son of Man, but the advent of Antichrist? What 
fell miscarriage had overtaken the world-wide and perpetual peace that 
had been confidently augured in a.d. 1851 at the opening of a Great Ex- 
hibition in London and had then apparently been achieved twenty years 
later, after the end of the Franco-Prussiaii War of a.d. 1870-1 ? How had 
this peace come to be shattered in a.d. 1914 and a.d. 1939 by the 
successive explosions of two world wars in one lifetime? How had the 
twentieth century of the Christian Era come to see the eighteenth cen- 
tury’s ‘laws of civilized warfare’ thrown to the winds? How had Human 
Nature prevailed upon itself to perpetrate the atrocities which Turkish 
hands had committed against the Armenians, and German hands against 
the Belgians, the Jews, the Poles, and all their other victims? Such 

* These eleven are Clarendon, Procopius, Josephus, Thucydides, Rhodes, Polybius, 
Ibn al-Tiqtaqa, *Ald-ad-Din Juwayni, Uashid-ad-Din HamadanI, Herodotus, Saint 
Augustine. ^ Mark ix. 1. Cp. Matt. xvi. 28 and Luke ix. 27. 
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wickedness, if not incompatible with Human Nature, was at least irre- 
concilable with a Western Civilization’s moral heritage from Christianity ; 
and, if Turkish atrocities could be explained as anachronistic outcrops 
of aVcsidual savagery in the hearts of recent proselytes to a Western way 
of life, how was a \\ estern Jiistorian to explain the apostasy of Germans 
who were native-born children of the Western household ? IIow, through 
this welter of war and crime, had tlic political map of the Oikoumene 
come to he changed beyond all recognition ? How had the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the Ihnuhian ILipsbnrg Monmeby, and the British Riij in India 
come to he replaced by a litter of successor-states P How had the number 
of the Great Powers in a Western World come to be reduced, within a 
period of thirty-two years, from the figure of eight at which it had 
stood at the outbreak of a First W\)rld W ar in A.o. 1914 to the figure of 
two at which it stood at the close of a Second \\ orld W ar in A.o. J() 4 S ^ 
Flow w'as It (hat these tw'o sur\ivors, the Soviet Hnion and (he United 
States, were, both of them, located outside Western Europe? How had 
this West J^uropcari peninsula of Asia, which had dominated the entire 
Oikoumene for 231 years ending in A.D. 1914, come, by A.i). 1945, to be 
dwarfed by an outer ring of new countries conjured into life by West 
European enterprise? IIow^ had distance come, for human purposes, to 
be annihilated by the invention of the art of flying? And how had Man- 
kind’s conejuest of the Air come to be enslaved to the service of a sub- 
sequently invented atomic w’capon which threatened to annihilate the 
Western Civilization and perhaps Idfe itself on this planet ? 

Here were contemporary themes enough to occupy the time, energy, 
and genius of all those eleven great historians in our catalogue who, in 
other times and places, had been moved to show their mettle by the chal- 
lenge of questions similarly presented by the history of their time; and 
the w riter was aware that, if he had not had an Hellenic classical educa- 
tion, he might have been tempted into cxpemling his stock of intellectual 
ammunition on an attack upon one or other of the historical targets that 
had been offered to him and his contemporaries by their own social milieu 
in their owai day. The disappointment of his elders’ secularized messianic 
expectations might have moved a twentieth-century Western historian 
to study the history of the quest for an Earthly Paradise upon w hich the 
Western Society had embarked towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury of tlie Christian l{ra in its recoil from the Early Modern Western 
Wars of Religion. 'I’he shattering breach of the forty-three years’ peace 
{duravoat a.d. 1S71 -1914), w'hich had resulted in the dwarfing of 
Western luiropc and the polarization of military and political power in 
the World round two non-European centres, might have moved him to 
study the history of a Modern Western Ralancc of Power. ’Phe atrocities 
committed by Turkish hands against Armenian victims in a.d. 1915-16 
might have moved him to study the history of the effects of an impact of 
Western technique, institutions, ideas, and ideals — particularly the 
exotic Western ideal of nationally homogeneous parochial states — upon 
the geographically intermingled Islamic, Eastern Orthodox Christian, 
and Monophysite Christian societies. The CjJcrman people’s apostasy 
from the secularized faith of a Modern Western Civilization might have 
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moved him to study the peculiarities in the ethical development of the 
German contingent in the Western Society since the Thirty Years War 
and also the weaknesses in the ethical development of a Late Modern 
Western Society which had purchased religious toleration at the price of 
dissevering Christian ethics from their historical roots in the soil of 
Christian beliefs. The break-up of the Ottoman and Hapsburg empires 
and the British Raj might have moved him to devote his working life to a 
dissection of the political anatomy of one or other of these three polities. 
1’hc conversion of the ‘temperate and undecisive contests’ of Gilibon’s 
day' into wars of annihilation by the conquest of the Air and the splitting 
of the Atom might have moved him to study the history of the human 
consectuences of the technological triumphs of a laite Modern Western 
science. 

'I’hanks to his professional good fortune in being born into a Time of 
Troubles that was, by definition, an historian’s golden age, the present 
writer was, in fact, moved to interest himself in each of these historical 
(piestions that were flung at him by current events; but bis professional 
good fortune did not end here; for he had also been as fortunate as Tur- 
got in his education. Like 'Turgot, he had been born into a civilization 
that had not sprung straight from the primitive level but was afiiliated 
to a predecessor of its own species ; and in England in A.D. 1896 -1911, as 
in France in the mid-eighteenth century, the Western middle class not 
only recognized its Hellenic cultural heritage but set so high a value upon 
this spiritual heirloom that it made the Greek and Latin classics the 
staple medium of its higher education, born, though he was, 162 years 
later than the great French historian civil servant, the w riter, happening 
also to be born in an intellectually more conservative Western country, 
had been born just in time to receive in Imgland a there then still un- 
diluted Early Modern Western education in Hellenism, by the summer 
of A.D. 1911, when he had been studying Latin for nearly fifteen years 
and Greek for more than twelve, the languages, literature, history, and 
ethos of the Hellenic Civilization had become, as they were to remain, 
more familiar, and far more congenial, to him than any cultural treasures 
that his own native post-Hellenic society had to offer him; and this 
traditional education hail the wholesome effect of rendering its recipients 
immune against the malady of corporate self-worship in the insidious form 
of cultural chauvinism. An Hellenically-educaled Westerner could not 
easily fall into the error of seeing in Western Christendom the best of aU 
possible wTirlds, nor, a fortiori, into the grosser error of equating a post- 
Western Christian Civilization with ‘Civilization’ sans pJna^ey and no 
Hellcnically-cducatcd Western historian coukl consider the historical 
questions that his own contemporary Western social milieu was putting 
to him without referring them to the oracles of a Hellas in which he had 
found his spiritual home. 

To illustrate this intellectual consequence of an h’arly Modern 
Western classical education from the cases in point, the present writer 

* Gibbon, E.: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Fmfyire, ‘General 
Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in t)ie West’, in chap. x\\\ in, ad finem. 

* The misconception of ‘the Unity of Civilization’ has been examined in I. i i4y-7i. 
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could testify that he was unable to observe the disappointment of his 
liberal-minded elders’ expectations without being reminded of Plato’s 
disillusionment with a Periclcan Attic democracy. He could not live 
through the experience of the outbreak of war in a,d. 19^4 ^i^hout 
realizing that the outbreak of war in 47 1 B.c. bad brought the same ex- 
perience to Thucydides. As he found his own experience revealing to 
him, for the first time, the inwardness of Thucydidean words and 
phrases that had meant little or nothing to Iiim before, he realized that 
a book written in another world more than 2,300 years ago might be a 
depository of experiences which, in the reader’s world, were only just 
beginning to overtake the reader’s own generation. There was a sense in 
which the two dates a.d. 1914 and 431 b.c. were philosophically con- 
temporaneous with one another and this philosophical truth was mani- 
festly more significant than the arithmetical fact that the two dates 
happened to be 2,345 years apart on a chronological chart. Moreover, 
when the Hellcnically-cducated Western historian lived on to see war 
break out again in a.d. 1939, he could not taste this less shocking, but 
more harrowing, repetition of the experience of A.D. 1914 without being 
reminded that 'riiucydides’ Great Atheno-Peloponncsiaii War had like- 
wise taken the form of a tragedy in tw^o acts separated by an interval of 
illusory peace, and that the Great Romano-Punic War of 264-201 B.C. 
and Great Romano-Persian War of a.d. 572-628 had each, again, been 
a double war on the 'Phucydidean pattern.^ At the crisis of the first 
World War in the spring of a.d. 1918, when his country’s fate had 
trembled in the balance, the poetry that had kept running through his 
mind had been no English verse; it had been tlic lines in which 
Lucretius had conveyed the indelible impression that had been made 
on Roman minds by Rome’s dire struggle with Hannibal, 

ad confligendum venientibus undique Poenis 
omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu 
horrida contremucre sub altis actheris oris.^ 

When he felt the shock and bewilderment that every non-German 
Western soul was bound to feel when faced with the portent of the Ger- 
mans’ apostasy from a common Western Civilization, he found himself 
reminded of the apostasy of Tiglath Pileser Hi’s Assyrians from a 
Babylonic civilization that Assyria had previously shared with the 
Babylonians, Elamites, and Urartians — a moral catastrophe whose 
Social consequences had given the Hellenes their opportunity to contend 
with the Iranians for an hegemony over devastated Babylonic, Syriac, 
and Egyptiac worlds. When he studied the appalling communal conflicts 
in a contemporary Turkey, Palestine, India, South Africa, and United 
States, he was reminded of such grim episodes in the history of a post- 
Alexandrinc Hellenic World as Mithradates’ massacre of Roman citizens 
and protected persons in Asia Minor in 88 B.c. and the extermination of 
Hellene and Jewish local minorities by Jewish and Hellene local majori- 
ties throughout Syria upon the outbreak of the Great Romano- Jewish 

* The philosophical contemporaneity of all societies of the species known as 
civiIi<!ations has been discussed in I. i. 172-4. 

See XI. IX. 236. 3 Lucretius: De Rerum Nature, Book III, 11 . 833-5. 
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War in A.D. 66. The foundering of the Ottoman Empire and the Danu- 
bian Hapsburg Monarchy in the First World War recalled to his mind the 
catastrophes of Macedon, the Selcucid Monarchy, and other periiura 
regno} that had collided with Rome. The reduction in the number of a 
contemporary Western World’s Great Powers from eight to two within 
the thirty-two years a.d. k) 14-45 recalled the reduction in the number 
of a post- Alexandrine Hellenic World’s Great Powers from five to one 
within fifty-two years and a quarter (219-168 'I’he dwarfing of 

Western Europe, in a post-Modern Age of Western history, by a circle 
of giant Powers that had sprung up around her on the fringes of an ex- 
panding Western World, reminded him of the dwarfing of a pre- 
Alexandrinc Hellas, in a post-Alexandrine Age of Hellenic history, by 
Macedonian successor-states of the Achaemenian Empire, a Carthaginian 
thalassocracy in the Western Mediterranean, and a Roman Common- 
wealth in Italy which had found their battlefields in Ionia, the Aegean, 
Continental luiropean (jicece, and Sicily.-^ 

It will be seen that in the present writer’s social milieu there were two 
factors— -neither of them personal to himself, but both of them proper- 
ties of the rock from which he had been hewn — which, between them, 
had a decisive influence on his approach to a study of History. I'he 
first of these factors w^as the current history of his ow n Western World in 
his owm lifetime; the second was an Hellenic education that was the 
precious legacy of a fifteenth-century Western renaissance of Hellenic 
life and letters. By perpetually interacting with one another, as they did, 
these two factors worked together to make the writer’s view of History 
binocular. When the historian’s elemental question ‘How^ has this come 
out of that?’ W'as put to him by some current catastrophic event, the 
form which the question was apt to assume in his mind was not ‘How 
has this come out of that state of affairs in the history of an un-Hellenic 
Western W()rld in which I am a stranger and a sojourner?’*^ A current 
event so seldom failed to evoke a reminiscence of some comparable event 
in Hellenic history that, in an Hellenically-cdiicated Western historian’s 
mind, the stock form of the question came to be; ‘How^ has this come out 
of that state of affairs in Western as well as in Hellenic history?’ Tw^o 
divergent forces in the historian’s social milieu - current events and an 
Hellenic education — WTre thus always simultaneously exerting them- 
selves upon his line of thought, and these divergent forces found their 
resolution in his mind in a habit of looking at History as a scries of com-, 
parisons in two terms. 

This binocular view of History might have been appreciated and ap- 
proved by Far I'^astern contemporaries of the waiter’s in w hose then like- 
wise still traditional education the classical language and literature of an 
antecedent civilization had played a no less predominant part. The Eng- 
lish w'riter’s experience would assuredly have been shared by any 
Chinese litteratus who had been fortunate enough to have completed 
his education before the abandonment, in a.d. 1905, of the public 

* Virgil: Georgies IT, 1 . 408. 

2 See the passage of Bolybius’s Oecumenical History quoted on p. 64, above. 

3 See 111 . iii. 310-1(1. 

^ Phalm xxxix. 12 (14 in The Book of Common Prayer). Cp. Hebrews xi. 13. 
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examinations in the classics which had previously been the obligatory 
avenue for gaining entry into the Imperial Civil Service. The Confu- 
cian litteratus, likewise, would have found himself unable to encounter 
any passing event without being reminded by it of some classical allusion, 
reminiscence, or parallel that would have, for him, a greater value and, 
indeed, perhaps even a greater reality than tlie post-classical occurrence 
that had set his mind working on its congenial task of die wing the cud 
of a familiar Sinic classical lore. The principal diiTcrcnce in mental out- 
look between this Late Ch’ing Confucian-minded scholar and his Late 
Victorian Hellenic-minded English contemporary might prove to be 
that a Chinese born into this generation could still remain content to 
make his historical comparisons in two terms only, wliereas the Late 
Victorian Englishman, when once he had begun to think historically 
in two terms, could no longer rest till he had extended his cultural 
gamut to a wider range. 

For a Chinese receiving his traditional classical education at the turn 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries of the Christian Era, it would 
still be a novel idea that any civilization other than the Sinic and its living 
Far Eastern successor could be deserving of any serious consideration; 
for, by this date, little more than half a century had elapsed since the 
Chinese had had their first experience of finding themselves defenceless 
against the assaults of ‘south-sea barbarians’ armed with new-fangled 
weapons. An invincibly Sinic-minded Chinese contemporary of the 
writer’s might perhaps still have contrived to ignore the existence of any 
civilizations beyond the two which, between them, had meant everything 
to his forebears; but a similarly blinkered vision was impossible for any 
Westerner of the same generation. 

It was impossible because, within the last four hundred years, a 
Western Soci< ty which had conquered the Ocean had thrust itself into 
contact with no less than eight other representatives of its own species 
in the Old World and the New;* and it had since become doubly im- 
possible for Western minds to ignore the existence or to deny the signi- 
ficance of other civilizations besides ihcir owm and the Hellenic because, 
within the last century, these Westerners who had already conquered a 
previously virgin Ocean had gone on to conquer a previously buried 
I^ist. Within the fifty years following Napoleon’s arrival at Alexandria, 
three hundred years after Vasco da Oama’s arrival at Calicut, a new 
Western science of Archaeology had added to the number of the civiliza- 
tions within the ken of Western minds by disinterring at least four buried 
civilizations — the Egyptiac, the Babylonic, the Sumeric, and the Mayan 
■ — and the writer was to live to see this list extended by the rediscovery 
of the Hittite and Minoan civilizations and the Indus and Shang cul- 
tures. In a generation which had acquired this w ide historical horizon, 
a Western historian wdio had been led by his traditional Hellenic educa- 
tion to make historical comparisons in two terms could not be content 
till he had converted this dual into a plural. He was bound to go on to 

* The eight civilizations in question were the Orthodox Christian and its ofTslioot in 
Russia, the Islamic, the Hindu, the Far Eastern and its ollshoot in Japan, the Central 
American, and the Andean. 
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collect, for comparative study, as many specimens as he could find of the 
species of Society of which the Hellenic Society and tlic Western Society 
were merely two representatives. The twenty or thirty specimens col- 
lected and utilized in the present Study were the fruits of the field-work 
which the writer had been moved to carry out when it had dawned upon 
him that, for a comparative study of History, the intellectual resources 
within the reach of a Western historian in his day were of an unprece- 
dented richness.* 

When he had thus succeeded in multiplying his terms of comparison 
more than tenfold, he could no longer ignore a supreme question which 
his original comparison in two terms had already threatened to raise. 
'The most portentous single fact in the Hellenic Civilization’s history 
was llie eventual dissolution of a society whose breakdown had been 
registered in 43 1 H.c. by the outbreak of the Great Athcno-Peloponnesian 
War; and, if there was any validity in the writer’s habitual procedure of 
drawing comparisons between Hellenic history and Western, it would 
seem to follow that the Western Society, for its part, must at any rate be 
not immune from the possibility of coming to a similar end in its turn, 
even though tliere might be no a priori necessity that its history should 
take, sooner or later, this tragic Hellenic course. The consideration of so 
diie a possibility could, however, be kept at bay so long as the history of 
the Hellenic Civilization remained the only other term of comparison in 
the writer’s mental field, since the rules of Logic did not exact the in- 
ference of a general and inexorable law of History from a single case 
which might, after all, perhaps have been a lusus Noinrae. When, how- 
ever, a Western student of History had collected as many as twenty-six 
specimens of societies of the species ‘Civilizations’ which had duly come 
to birth, Avithout reckoning in four others which had been abortive, and 
wLcn he had gone on to observe that, of these twenty-six, no less than 
sixteen were already dead by the lime of writing,- he was bound to infer 
from this wider range of instances that death was indix’d a possibility 
which confronted every civilization, not excluding the still living society 
into which he himself happened to have been born. 

Hand igitur leti pracelusa cst ianua caelo 
ncc soli terraeque neque aliis accjuoris undis, 
sed patet immune ct vasto rcspcctat hiatu.^ 

What was this ‘door of Death’ through which sixteen out of twenty- 
six civilizations within a twentieth-century Western historian’s ken had 
disappeared already ? In setting out to answer a question that had thus 
been forced upon him by an illuminating multiplication of an originally 
binocular view of History, the weiter was led into a study of the break- 
downs and disintegrations of civilizations; and through studying their 
breakdoums and disintegrations he was led on into a complementary 
study of their geneses and growths. 

It will be seen that no less than three infiuences emanating from the 
writer’s native Modern Western social milieu had worked together to 

’ An attempt to survey this rich field of historical study has been made in I. i. 63-129. 

2 Sec IV. IV. 1-2 and XI 1. ix. 411 -12. 

^ Lucretius: De Rerum Natuid, Book V, 11. 373 5, quoted in IV. iv .4. 
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present him with the set of questions that had moved him to write the 
present work. The fifteenth-century Italian humanists who had raised 
the ghost of an extinct Hellenic culture in a post-Hellenic Western 
Christian World had compelled him to see History in two terms, 7 nore 
Sinico. The fifteenth-century Portuguese and Spanish mariners who had 
brought Western Christendom into touch with all the other living civi- 
lizations in the Oikoumene^ and the nineteenth-century French and 
English archaeologists who had disinterred a number of dead civiliza- 
tions which had not only passed away but had also subsequently fallen 
into oblivion, had compelled him to break the bounds of a classical out- 
look by increasing the number of his terms from a bare two to more than 
twenty. Hiese three goodly companies of creative Modern Western 
spirits had thus co-operated to educate one of the latter-day heirs of their 
cumulative intellectual achievements, and his consequent work had been 
produced under the auspices of these inspired and inspiring Modern 
Western pastors and masters. 

2. Ifispira lions front Persotial Experiences 

Gibbon 

If we now pass on to consider inspirations that have come to historians, 
not from their social milieux, but from personal experiences, w'c shall 
find a classic example in the genesis of The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire from Cjibboifs experience at Rome on the 15th 
October, 1764. 

Edward Gibbon’s lifetime {vivebat a.d. 1737- 94) was not barren of 
historic events. 'I’he hhiglish liistorian was thirty-eight years old at the 
outbreak of the American Revolution and fifty-two \cars old at the out- 
break of the French Revolution; he lived to sec his own country in- 
volved in no fewer than four wars; and, though he was still a child at the 
time of the War of the Austrian Succession and its Anglo-Spanish naval 
prelude (gcrebaniiir a.d. 1739-48), he was in the full vigour of his in- 
tellectual powers when the Seven Years War [yeiebatiir a.d. 1756- 63) 
and the American Revolutionary War {^etebalur a.d. 1775-S3) were 
fought and w^hen the French Revolutionary War broke out {enipil a.d. 
1792). Yet — though Gibbon elicits a smile from his reader by suggesting 
that ‘the captain of the Hampshire (Grenadiers . . . has not been useless to 
the historian of the Roman Empire’* — it is patent that neither the Seven 
Years War nor any other contemporary public catastrophe was the 
source of Gibbon’s inspiration. U Essai sur V Etude de la Liiterature wTitten 
in a.d. 175S-9, the abortive fragment of a history of the rise of the Swiss 
Confederation, written (likewise in French) in a.d. 1767-8, and The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which he began to 
sketch out in the rough at least as early as a.d. 1771^ and finished writing 

* The Autohiofiraphies of Kdzvard Gibbon, edited by John Murray (London 1896, 
Murray), pp. 190 (Memoir U) and 40 t— 2 (Memoir D). 

^ See I'hap. xxx, n. 80 : ‘The Count de liuat is satisfied that the Germans who in- 
vaded Gaul A\erc the tzvo-thirds that yet remained of the army of Rada^aisus. Sec the 
I ItsUnre Ancienne des Peuplcs de V Europe (tom. vii, pp. 87-121, Pans 1772): an elabor- 
ate work, which I had not the advantage of per ising till the year 1777. As early as 1771, I 
find the same idea expressed in a rough draft of the present History.* 
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in A.D. 1787, as well as the six drafts for an autobiography, written be- 
tween A.D. 1788 and A.D. 1793* were all inspired by experiences that were 
personal to the author. 

In the Essai (begun at Lausanne in March 1758) the language and the 
subject alike were acknowledgements of a personal debt to the contem- 
porary French current in the stream of a Late Modern Western Society’s 
intellectual activity; and this debt had been contracted by the author as 
a consequence of one private action of his own and another which this 
had evoked from his father, (xibbon’s father had responded to Gibbon’s 
conversion to Roman Catholicism at Oxford in a.d. 1753 by packing him 
olF to Lausanne to complete his education there in the house of a Cal- 
vinist Protestant minister during the years a.d. 1753-S. A personal in- 
terest in Swiss institutions, as well as in French ideas, which had been 
aroused in Gibbon’s mind by this five-years-long residence, at an im- 
pressionable age, in a French-speaking subject territory (as the Vaud 
then was) within the miniature empire of the Canton of Berne, explains 
Gibbon’s tentative choice of the history of the Swiss as his next subject, 
after the publication of the Essai in a.d. 1761 ; and he set to work on his 
preparations for this second self-assigned task in the summer of a.d. 
1765 for personal reasons again. He himself had then just returned to 
I{nglan(l from his grand tour on the Continent {perc^} inahatur January 
1763-Junc 1765); and his J^ausannois friend Georges Deyverdun had 
simultaneously arrived in England to spend four consecutive summers 
(those of the years A.D. 1765-8)' with Eduard Gibbon at his father’s 
house at Buriton. 


‘The two historical designs which had balanced my choice were sub- 
mitted to his taste, and, in the parallel between the revolutions of Florence 
and Switzerland, our common partiality for a country which was Jiis by 
birth and mine by adoption inclined the scale in favour of the latter. . . . 
d'lie assistance of Dc>vcrdun seemed to remove an msiiperahle obstacle. 
I’he French or Latin memorials, of which I was not ignorant, are incon- 
siderable in number and weight; but in the perfect acquaintance of my 
friend with the German language I found the key of a more valuable 
collection.’^ 

As for The History of the Declific ami Fall of the Roman Empire, we have 
Gibbon’s own thrice-declared testimony that this was inspired by an- 
other personal experience of his which far surpassed all the rest in the 
fertility of its creative eiTects. 

The failure of contemporary public events to bring into action the 
creative genius to which Gibbon’s magnum opus bears irrefutable witness 
is the more remarkable considering that the historian was in truth (as 
mighfhavc been expected) neither insensitive nor indifferent to the cur- 
rent history of his day. The sureiicss of his historical intuition was, 
indeed, displayed in the diversity of his reactions to the divers contem- 
porary public events mentioned above. 

He was deeply impressed and gravely perturbed by the French 

’ See Low, D. M.: Edzvard Gibbon, ly (London 1937, Chatto & Windus), 
pp. 197-8. 
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Revolution; for, though he did not live to sec it complete its course, he 
at once divined that it was an epoch-making new departure in the Western 
Society’s history which sharply challenged the complacent view of a 
Late Modern Western Civilization’s prospects to which lie had com- 
wittcil himself so magisterially in The liislory of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire in his ‘General Observations on the Fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West' at the end of Chapter xxxviii. ^ But, when the 
shock thus administered to Gibbon by the French Revolution did over- 
take him, nearly two years had already passed since he had written the 
last sentence of his great work; and, though he lived for more than four 
and a half years after the advent of an earth-shaking mundane apoca- 
lypse tliat had upset his lifelong Weltamchauumt,^ he was not moved by 
this revolutionary change in his social milieu to embark on any fresh 
creative intellectual enterprise. After the completion of The Decline and 
Fall, his only noteworthy literary achievements were the six draft auto- 
biographies and, though these fragments arc literary masterpieces 
which rank with The Decline and Fall itself as monuments of the writer’s 
inimitable style, their contents arc personal reminiscences which ring 
no new changes on the historian’s elemental (jiiestion ‘How has this come 
out of tliat?’ though they throw a Hood of light on the personal circum- 
stances wdiich had led (jibbon to address himself to this question three 
times w'ithin the thirty years a.d. 175S 87. 

As for the American Revolutionary War, Gibbon showed his his- 
torical discernment here again in dismissing it, together with the Seven 
Years War, the War of the Austrian Succession, and the foregoing 
hostilities between Great Britain and Spain, as one of those ‘temperate 
and undecisive contests’ that might produce continual fluctuations in the 
Balance of PoAver without deserving B) be regarded as anything more 
than ‘partial events’ which could not ‘essentially injure’ the Western 
World’s ‘general state of happiness’.^ 'Phis series of wars through which 
Gibbon had lived between A.D. 1739 and A.D. 1783 had, in truth, been 
different in kind from the war wliich he lived to see break out in a.d. 
1792 ; for, as we have observed in another context,^ the Western w^ars of 
A.D. 1739-83 were the relatively mild aftermath of the Western General 
War of A.D. 1672-1713, whereas the Avar that broke out in A.D. 1792 
proved to be another general Avar, comparable in magnitude to the con- 
flict that had been precipitated, 120 years earlier, by the ambitions of 
Louis XIV. 

The failure of the Seven Years War to inspire Gibbon is nevertheless 
remarkable; for, though his historical insight may have inhibited him 
from overrating the historical importance of this ‘temperate and un- 
decisive’ exercise of the European forces, his literary ambition might 
have tempted him to try to turn a current public event to personal 

* See XII. IX. 741-57. 

- Gibbon finished \^ntln^^ The Decline and Fall on tlie 27ih June, 1787: the session 
of the French States (JeruTal was opened at Versailles on the 5th May, 1789; Gibbon 
died on the ifiih January, 1794. 

3 The Autohioffraphtes of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray (London 1896, 
Murray). 

Gibbon: ‘General Observations on the Fall of the Woman Empire in the West’, 
quoted in IV. iv. 148 and m XII. ix. 424. s In XI. ix. 252 3 and 255 (Table I). 
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account, since, at the outbreak of war in a.d. 1756, Gibbon was nineteen 
years old, and between March 175^^ and February 1759, while the war 
was in progress, his already awakened literary ambition was leading 
him to write the first of his published works; I'Essai siir VEltude de la 
Litteraturc^ From the moment when he started writing this juvenile 
essay till the moment, nearly ten years later, w hen he broke off w^ork on 
his second literary project — a history of the Swiss — in the w^inter of 
A.D. 1767 8, Gibbon was painfully casting about for subjects with an 
obvious lack of inspiration which, to a twentieth-century Western 
historian’s mind, was reminiscent of the deplorable attitude prevalent 
among latter-day candidates for post-graduate degrees in their desperate 
search lor sulijects for theses to be olfered up to captains of intellectual in- 
dustry w hose fiat was law in the industrialized academic economy of the 
Western universities in a post-Modern Age.^ Gibbon’s choice of the 
histories of Switzerland and Florence as two possible alternative themes 
on which he might employ his pen bail been the sequel to an iinrcw'ard- 
ing prospector’s tour of other arid deposits of possibly metalliferous ore. 

‘In the summer of 1761, after considerinix the potentialities of Charles 
Vllf’s expedition into Italy, Richard I’s crusade, the war of King John 
and the Barons, tlie Black Prince, a comparison of Titus and Henry V, 
lives of Sir Pfiilip Sidney or Montrose, he had at last fixed on Sir Walter 
Raleigh. But in the followa'ng summer he felt obliged to drop his liero. He 
found that he could add little to the existing life by Olciys, poor perfor- 
mance though that might be, w'hile he would hesitate to eke out his work 
by tligressions into contemporarv history w'hich had already occupied such 
men as Walpole, Robertson, and ITume.’^ 

Indeed, from the time wTcn Gibbon had completed his education until 
the winter of A.D. lyby-S, when, after abandoning the history of the 
Swi.ss, ‘I more seriously undertook,’ as he himself records, ‘to methodise 
the form and to collect the substance of my Roman decay he was 
ahlieted with a barrenness of intellectual creative power which he frankly 
confesses. 

‘Betw’ccn [the publication of] my Essay and [the publication of] the 
first volume of 77 /c Dcdine and Fall, fifteen years (i7f)i-i77()) of strength 
and freedom elapsed without any other publications than my criticism on 
Warburton'^ and some articles in the Mcmoircs Littcrairesd' 

It is astonishing that, after this long inauspicious prelude. Gibbon 
should have been continuously occupied, throughout a period of some 
nineteen and a half years, ending on the night of the 27th June, 1787, in 
producing a masterpiece of historical research, construction, and WTiting 
' See I.ow, D. M.: luhvard (Jibbott, t yj‘;-T ';()4 (London 1^7, Chatto & Windu*;.), 

p. lO^.' 

^ 'This attempt to apply the technicpie of the Duision of Lal>r)ur to a post-Modern 
West ern World’s intellet tu.il at'livities has been noticed in 1 . 1. 2 S. 

' Low, op. cjt., p. iiS, summarizing four passages, ilatmg from tlic I4lh Apnl, 1761, 
to the 26th July, 1762, in (hbbon’s journal, quoted in AutobiOfiraphu':, ed. cit., pp. 193 7 
( Memoir U). 

Gibbon, Autobiographies, ed. cit., p. 2S4 (Memoir G). (^p. p. 411 (Memoir D). 

'• Gibbon, E.: Cnttcal Obserralum'^ on the Sixth Hook of the Aenetd (oiiginally pub- 
lished in 1770, and reprinted in The MtscelJancous Works of luhcard Gibbon Esq., new 
edition, vol. iv (London 1S14, John Murray), pp. 467 514).— A.J.'l'. 

^ Gibbon, Autobiographies, ed. cit., p. 41 1 (Memoir D). Op. pp. 283-4 (Memoir C). 
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which had no superior in its own genre in any literature known to 
Western scholars in a.d. 1952. It is, however, more astonishing still that, 
as soon as he had completed this supremely creative piece of intellectual 
work, (jibbon should have relapsed, for the remaining six and a half 
years of his life, into the intellectual barrenness from which he had 
sulFered in his youth. 

Gibbon did not even produce a final complete version of his autobio- 
graphy out of his six successive fragmentary drafts ; and the new literary 
enterprise to which he addressed himself between his return from Lau- 
sanne to England in the early summer of a.d. 1793 and his death on the 
1 6th January, 1794, had not been his own idea, but had been undertaken 
at the suggestion of ‘a young Scottish antiejuary*, John Pinkerton, wdio 
had audaciously rushed in wdiere Gibbon’s defaulting muse had for- 
borne, this time, to tread.* A presentiment that this muse was now to 
desert him as arbitrarily as she had made her epiphany to him on the 
15th October, 1764, not much less than twenty-three years back, can 
indeed be read between the lines of the elegiac passage in wdiich the 
historian has recorded his feelings after writing the last sentence of his 
supremely great w’ork. 

Tt was on the day, or rather the night, of the 27th June, 1787, betw^een 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I WTote the last lines of the last page 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen I took several 
turns in a berceaUy or covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect 
of the country, the lake, and the mountains. '^Phe air w\as temperate, the 
sky w'as serene, the. silver orb of the Moon w^as rellected from the waters, 
and all Nature was silent. I wall not dissemble the first emotions of joy 
on the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the establishment of my 
fame. But my pride was soor\ humbled, and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken my everlasting leave of 
an old and agreeable companion, and that, w hatsoever might be the future 
date of my history, the life of the historian must be short and precarious.’^ 

Gibbon’s gift to his fellow men is indeed all contained in one immortal 
work which it took him some fifteen years (a.d. 1773 -87) to write, .some 
nineteen and a half years (a.d. 1768-87) to produce, including some four 
and a half years (a.d. 1768-72) spent on systematic study and on pre- 
liminary drafting,^ and nearly twonty-three years (15th October, 1764- 
27th June, 1787) to create, including three years and more during which 
the already dedicated historian of the decline and fall of Rome ‘still con- 
templated at an awful distance’'^ the subject that had been vouchsafed to 
him'^ by his heavenly visitant on an historic site at a memorable hour in 

* ‘A younp Scottish antiquary approached liim -with a scheme for publishing the 
EnKhsli chnuutles from Giidas to the accession of the House of 'J’udor. Ciibbon re- 
flected, approx ed, took fire: he promised first his interest, then his assistance, and 
fmallv his collaboration’ (Younp, (f. M.: Gibbon, 2nd ed. (T.ondon 1948, Hart-Davis), 
p. 175). ‘1 Ic apreed to write a pencral pr.'facc and introductions for I’inkerton’s projected 
edition of early Knplish historians’ (Low, D. M. • Edicard Gibbon, 1 / 37-^794 (London 
1917, C’halto S: Windus), p. 345). 

- Ciibbon, Autobioffraphics, ed. cit., pp. 333-4 (Memoir E). 

J See (iibbon, Autobiof^raphies, cd. tit., pp. 284-6 (Memoir C) and 411-12 (Memoir 
D), and compare these passages with The Decline and Fall, chap, xxx, n. 86, cited on 
p. 98, n. 2, above. 

4 Autobiographies, p. 275 (Memoir C). 


5 See IV. iv. 59-60 and VI. vii. 9. 
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circumstances which the recipient of this divine inspiration has re- 
corded in words that rise to the height of the occasion. 

‘It was on the fifteenth of October, in the gloom of the evening, as I sat 
musing on the Capitol while the barefooted fryars were chanting their 
litanies in the Temple of Jupiter,* that I conceived the first thought of 
my history.*^ 

This imaginative experience was the sole flash of inspiration with 
which Gibbon was ever visited. Without it, that wonderful genius might 
never have come to flower, and that famous name might have found no 
place in the record of Mankind’s intellectual history. In chronological 
terms the psychic event w'hich had these momentous consequences may 
have occupied no more than a fraction of one second out of the thirty- 
six years or so of the great historian’s adult intellectual life; yet his 
watchful muse did not fail to see and seize her fleeting opportunity of 
gaining access to a mind w^hich was normally rendered impervious to her 
divine promptings by a carapace of innate scepticism that had been case- 
hardened in an all loo congenial eighteenth-century Western mental 
climate. Perceiving tliat her chosen vessel’s usually inhibited soul had 
been momentarily softened by the cumulative emotional influences of a 
sight w'hich recalled the greatness of a dead Past and a sound whose 
faintly floating strains conveyed the measure of the gulf between Past 
and PrevSent, the goddess had made her dazzling instantaneous epiphany 
from the depths of a Subconscious Psychic Abyss in order to release the 
springs of a mighty mind’s intellectual power by the annunciation of a 
theme w'hich, at last, w’as fully worthy of the ready writer.^ 

‘Ihw has this come out of that.^’ It would be hard to find another in- 
stance in w'hich the historian’s stark elemental question had generated 
so fecund a germ of creative thought. The favoured recipient himself 
did not immediately apprehend more than a fragment of the mental 
wealth that had suddenly been poured into his lap, and even the in- 
comparably great w^ork that he eventually made of it was no more than a 
gleaning fioni the huge potential harvest. 

‘My original plan’, Gibbon tells us,*^ ‘was confined to the decay of the 
City; my reading and reflection pointed to that aim’; and this project 
was duly achieved in the essay that eventually found its place as the last 
chapter of the completed work, in which Gibbon surveys the ruins of 
Rome in the fifteenth century of the Christian P>a and discusses the 

* I’hc piifjan templf that had heen replaced by the Christian church of Santa IVIaria in 
Ara Cocli, served by the ‘ZoKolanti’ Fiamivt an I'riars Minor, was actually the 'I’cmplc 
of Juno Moncta, at the noithcin end of the Mons Capitolinus. 'I'he Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus had occupied the south-western end of the hill. — A.J.T. 

“ Autobioirraphies, pp. 405-6 (Mernoirl)). 'I'his experience is iko recorded in two other 
of Gibbon’s drafts for an autohioRraphy. The account in Memoir E (ihid., p. 302) does 
not dilTer in anv point from that in IMcmoir O, quoted above. The account in Memoir C 
(ihid.,p. 270) ^ives ‘the place and moment of conception’ of The History of the Decline and 
Fall as ‘the fifteenth of October 1764, in the dose of evening, as I sat musing in [i 7 c] the 
Church of the Zoccolanti or Franciscan fryais, wliile they were singing Vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter on the rums of the Capitol’. The other two accounts give the impres- 
sion — th. ugh they do not expressly state -that Chhbon was sitting in the open air, with 
the ruins of Ancient Rome before lus eyes, while the sound of the friars’ voices was 
reaching his cars from inside the Christian Church on the site of a former pagan temple. 

^ Psalm xlv. I (2 in The Book of Common Prayer). 

In Autobiographies ^ ed. cit., p. 406 (Memoir D). 
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causes of the physical decay and destruction of a city which had reached 
the apogee of its material splendour in the second century. The last 
words of this chapter, written in the last hour of the 27th day of June, 
1787, at Lausanne, nearly twenty-three years after the Muse’s epiphany 
at Rome, arc: 

‘It was amoriR the ruins of the Capitol that I first conceived the idea of a 
work winch has amused and exercised near twxnty years of my life, and 
winch, however inadeejuate to my own wnshes, I finally deliver to the 
cunosuy and candour of the public. — Lausanne, June 27, 1787.* 

Ihjl in the meanwhile the growth of the original germ of thought had 
kept pace w ith the passage of 7 'ime; for, by the date at w hich Gibbon 
indited these closing wT)rds, this chapter was numbered, not ‘Alpha and 
Omega’, but l\xi. In the course of its elephantine gestation, the germ 
planted in (Gibbon’s mind on the 15th October, 1764, had growm more 
than seventyfold beyond the modest compass of its primal nucleus. 

‘My original plan was circumscribed to the decay of the City rather 
than of the Empire; and, thouj'h my reading anti reilexions began to point 
towards that object, some years elapsed, and several avocations inter- 
vened, belore I w as seriously engaged in the execution of that laborious 
work.'' 

'The historian goes on to tell us- that he ‘had yet a very inadequate 
notion’ of the ‘limits and extent’ of Ins theme, even when he did start 
his serious labours on it in a.d. 1768. 

‘I graduallv advanced from the wish to the hope, from the hope to the 
design, from the design to the execution, of my historical w^ork. . . . 'Phrough 
the darkness of the Middle Ages I explored my way, in 77 /e Annals and 
Antifiuities nj Italy of Muraton, and compareil them with the parallel or 
transverse lines of Sigonius and Matfei, of Haronius and Pagi, till I almost 
grasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth century, without suspecting 
that this final chapter must be attained by the labour of six quartos and 
twenty years.’' 

By the 27th June, 17(87, this labour had extracted a history of the De- 
cline and luill of the Roman Empire out of a theme which, on the 15th 
October, 1764, had been enunciated by the Muse merely as a history of 
the physical decay of a city that Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines had 
bequeathed to unworthy epigoni. ‘How has this come out of that?’ The 
labour of twTnty years and six ejuarto volumes had expanded the field 
*of Gibbon’s answer to the historian’s elemental question from the 
pomocrium of an imperial city to the Imiies of the universal state of which 
Rome had been the foundress and first capital; yet, immense though 
this progressive expansion of Gibbon’s historical horizon was, it was 
prevented from expanding right up to ‘the natural frontiers’ of even a 
mundanely intelligible field of study by the narrowness of the original 
nucleus of the germinating idea. 

The tragically dramatic contrast that had fired Gibbon’s imagination 

* Gibbon, K. ; Autobiographies^ cd. cit., pp. 270 i (Memoir C). 

2 Ibid., p. 284 (Memoir C). 

^ Ibid., p. 41 1 (Memoir D). Cp. p. 284 (Memoir C). 
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among the ruins of the Capitol on the 15th October, 1764, had been the 
physical contrast between these present ruins and the past magnificence 
of those buildings when they had stood intact; and Gibbon had been 
right in seeing in the second century of the Christian Era the physical 
city of Rome’s architectural jloruit. In setting out to trace the history 
of the city’s subsequent physical decay, he had therefore likewise been 
right in taking the death of Marcus Aurelius and accession of Commodus 
as his chronological starting-point. He had, however, failed to perceive 
that the geographical enlargement of his subject from an Uibs Roma to 
an Orhis Rnmanus demanded of him a concomitant extension of his 
chronological limits, lie did not take Bacon’s point^ that the Roman 
Empire’s mission and significance had lain in serving as a universal 
state for the wdiole of the Hellenic Society, and that the orbis which had 
been arrogantly styled Romamis by citizens of the city-state which had 
happened to serve as History’s instrument for bringing this world into 
political unity was in truth an Hellenic World whose decline and fall 
had already been in full train before the rise of Rome had begun, and 
w hose principal pre-Roman polities — Sparta, Athens, Olynthiis, Mace- 
don, and Syracuse — had given Rome her opportunity by failing to solve 
for the Hellenic Society betimes the political problem that Rome had 
solved for it eventually too late. I’he episode of mundane history that 
had been the implicit theme of Gibbon’s flash of inspiration on the 15th 
October, 1764, was in truth the decline and fall, not just of a Roman 
Hellenic universal state, but of the Hellenic Civilization itself; and the 
‘beginning of great evils for Hellas’,- in which the historian of the De- 
cline and Eall ought to have found his chronological starting-point, w\as, 
not the accession of Commodus in a.d. 180, but the outbreak of the 
Great Atheno-Peloponnesian War in 431 

This was not, however, either the only or the greatest spiritual 
treasure latent in Gibbon’s fecund experience on the Capitol which 
the subject of the experience failed to harvest. The antiquarian approach 
which misled (bbbon into entering upon his story at a point more than 
six hundred years after its true beginning was not so grave a limitation 
as the sceptical temperament and the eighteenth-century Western bent 
of mind which inhibited him from apprehending the ultimate theiiae 
w ith w Inch this marvellous revelation was pregnant. ’Fhe ultimate theme 
was not a decline and fall of the Hellenic Civilization — occupying a 
sornewEat longer span in the Time-dimension than the decline and fall 
of that society’s Roman universal state after the death of Marcus Aure- 
lius. It was not cither this or any other episode of merely mundane his- 
tory. It was a drama in w hich the action was raised to a higher spiritual 
dimehsion through an invasion of Time by Eternity. I’he heart of the 
revelation conveyed by the sound of a Christian liturgical chant im- 
pinging on the sight of the ruins of a Trajanic Rome w as the truth that 
Man’s mundane failures arc seized by God as His hell-sent opportuni- 
ties for offering to human souls a chance ol finding spiritual salvation.^ 

' See the passage quoted from Hacon^s essay ‘Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms 
and Kstates’ in VI. vii. no. ^ 'rhiuydides, Book II, chap. 12. 

’ This point has been made already in IV. iv. 58-63. * See II. i. 271-99. 

B 3230 X E 2 
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This truth that Man’s failure, sin, and suffering in ’Phis World may 
serve Man, through God’s grace, as a chariot on whose wings the Soul 
can soar heavenward^ is an apocalypse in which History works together 
with 'rheology to lift a corner of the veil that shrouds from human 
vision the mystery of Human Nature and Destiny; for, in giving us an 
inkling of the good of Evil, this truth gives us a glimpse of the self-con- 
sistency and goodness of God’s providence. 

'Phis is the ultimate meaning of ‘the triumph of Barbarism and Reli- 
gion’ which Gibbon, in the closing seventy-first chapter of his work, 
claims to have described in the seventy chapters that precede it ; and it is 
a meaning that had been duly divined by a Roman in whose person 
‘Religion and Barbarism’ appeared, to Gibbon’s unsympathetic eye, to 
be repulsively combined.'^ Not much less than twelve hundred years be- 
fore the date of Gibbon’s experience, Saint Gregory the (ireat, preaching 
a sermon to his Roman flock in the selfsame physical surroundings, had 
perceived and proclaimed the hollowness of tliis 'Prajanic Rome’s out- 
w'ard grandeur;^ and on the i5lh October, 1764, Cfibbon’s visitant muse 
must have been fain to convey the Christian saint’s inspiration to the 
post-Christian historian; for this visitant was a greater spiritual powTr 
than the Clio in whose garb she had presented lierself in order to put her 
would-be chosen vessel to tlic test. Gibbon liad in truth been visited in 
that ineifable moment by the Hokmah — (Jod’s Holy Wisdom^ — who 
had once been recognized unerringl) for what she was by tlie physically 
blind eyes of an Phiglish poet when his unquenehed voice had hailed her 
as ‘olfspring of Heav'en lirst-born’.^ But (fibbon’s heart had not known 
how to respond to the epiphany of this Celestial Light with Milton’s 
prayer : 

Shir-'e inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Instead of asking the historian’s elemental question ‘How has this 
come out of that?’ with the spiritual humility that would have allowed 
his answer to expand to the full measure of its potential dimensions, the 

* ficc II. ii. 210, n. I ; VI T. vii. 420-0; anti XII. ix. 627. 

2 Gibbon’s tUMtment of Grci^oiy tbc (ircal is <1 nionmiKnt of tho bistoiian’s virtuosity 
in thi* unanuablo art ot bestowing praise 111 terms that aie moic devastating than a candid 
censure : 

* ‘’I'he pontificate of (IrcRory the Great ... is one of the most edifyiriR periods of the 
history of the Church. IIis viilues, and even his faults, a sinRular mixture of simplicity 
and I’unninR, of pride and humility, of sense and superstition, were happily suited to his 
station and to the temper of the times 

‘Experience had sliovvn him the ell acy of these pompous rites. . . . and he readily for- 
gave their tendency to piornote the n iRn of priesthood and supt istition. . . . 

‘'I’he most abjtct ideas must be cn ntained of their [the sixth-ei ritury Italians’] taste 
and learning, since the epistles of Grtpoiy, his seimons, and his dialogues arc the w'ork 
of a man w^ho was second in erudition tc none of his contemporaries.’ 

These are three fair samples of the laudatory airows with wdiich Ciihhon has nailed his 
mighty victim to his sarcastic paRc in the forty-fifth chapter of his work. 

-» Saint GrcRory the Great: Homiliae Quadraginta in Kvangelta, No. xxviii (Migne, 
J. P. : Patrologia Latina vol. Ixxvi, col. 1212), quoteil in IV. iv. 60 -61. 

4 See Meyer, li). : IJrsprung umi Anjnnge de\ C/iristentunis, vol. li (Stuttgart and Berlin 
1921, Cotta), pp. 10.4-5; Dodd, C. 11 .: 77 /e Bible and the (Jreeks (I.ondon IQ15, Hodder 
& Stoughton), pp. 217 i8. 5 Alilton: Book ill, 1 . I. 
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self-assured child of a post-Christian Western secular enlightenment 
cramped the fruitful question from the outset by introducing into it a 
specious qualification. ‘How on Earth has this come out of that?* was 
the form in which Gibbon recast, in his own style, the question that had 
been planted in his mind by its heavenly visitant; and, in thus auto- 
matically ruling the siipra-mundane dimension of Reality out of his 
reckoning, he was unconsciously precluding himself from finding the 
treasure hid in his field, ^ though he sifted the soil with a diligence that 
could hardly have been surpassed by a twentieth-century Western 
archaeologist. 

Vohiay 

This personal experience of which Gibbon made so much or made 
so little, according to the standard by which we measure his achievement, 
was, of course, in any case not uniciue. We have already taken note- of 
the comparable personal experience that inspired Gibbon’s younger 
contemporary Vt)lney {vivebat a.d. 1757-1820) to write Lcs Ruines, on 
]\Icdilati(ms sur les Revolutions dcs Kmf)iies\ and, though Yolney’s tale 
of a visitation that overtook him while he sat musing on a fallen column 
among the ruins of Palmyra^ may be apocryphal, there can be no doubt 
that this myth, if such it is, is a literary artifice for conveying a genuine 
experience. Volney on his travels in Egypt and S\ ria, like (xibbon on his 
visit to Rome, was inspired to write a great work on human aiiairs by a 
personal experience of a dramatic contrast between a miserable Present 
and a magnificent Past; and the inspiration that he had received en 
voyaifc in A.D. 1785 -5 bore fruit in the publication of T.es Rubles in a.d. 

as (fibbon’s inspiration en voyage in a.d. 1764 had borne fruit in 
the publication of The Ilistoiy of the Decline and Full of the Roman 
Empire between a.d. 1776 and A.D. 17S8. 

Percy/ inns Wiccamicus 

The writer of the present Study had an authentic minor personal 
experience of the kind on the 23rd May, 1912, as he sat musing on the 
summit of the citadel of Mistra, with the sheer wall of Mount Ta} getus 
bounding his horizon in the western quarter of the compass, towards 
which he was bound, and the open vale of Sparta stretching away in the 
opposite eastern quarter, from which he had made his w ay that morning. 

Though he had sat there, musing and gazing (and prosaically taking 
the edge off his hunger by consuming slabs of Pavlidhis’ chocolate) 
through most of a long summer’s day, till the gloom of evening con- 
straingd him reluctantly at last to move on in search uf supper and a bed 
at Trypi, he cannot pretend that he was inspired during his reverie on 
the summit by any strains from the throats of the nuns serving the church 

* Malt. xiii. 44. 2 Qn pp. 7 S, .ihove. 

^ See Les chaps, i 4. 

V()lne’'’s toituitoLis chronolojrical aclvantaRc ovi r Clibbon in beiriK his junior by 
twenty years enabled him to proht mentally by a public c.itcistn>pbe tiom which his 
senior had proved unable to derive any infellcctudl inspiration. The outbreak of the 
hrench Revolution, which had devastated Ciibbon, stimulated \'olney to brinp the 
fruits of his Levantine expeiicnces to harvest — ihouuh he had to pay tor this stimulus by 
spending the last ten months of the Terror as a piisomr in iions. 
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of the Pandanassa, for he had left this far below in his spiral ascent of the 
miniature purgatorial mount that the citadel crowned like a Dantean 
I^arthly Paradise. The sensuous experience tliat activated his historical 
imagination was not a sound of liturgical chanting ; it was the sight of the 
ruins among which he had wound his way upwards to the peak ; and this 
spectacle had been appalling; for, in this shattered fairy city, Time had 
stood still since that spring of a.d. 1821 in which JMistra had been laid 
desolate, and in the spring of a.d. 1912 the nuns (rare birds in a (jreek 
Orthodox Christendom) w^ere the solitary inhabitants of a kastro that, 
for some six hundred years ending in the final catastrophe, had been 
the capital of Laconia under a series of successive regimes. Founded by 
the Franks circa a.d. 1249, recovered by the Byzantines in a.d. 1262, 
conquered by the 'Osmanlis in a.d. 1460, wrested from Ottoman hands 
by the Venetians in A.D. 1^187,' and rcco\ered by the ‘Osmanlis in A.D. 
1715, IVlistra had continued, through all these political, religious, and 
cultural vicissitudes, to reign for those six hundred years as the queen 
of the broad landscape that could be surveyed from her topmost battle- 
ments; and then, one April morning, out of the blue, the avalanche of 
wild highlanders from the Mani had overwlielmed her; her citizens had 
been forced to flee for their lives and had been despoiled and massacred 
as they Bed; her deserted mansions had been sacked; and her ruins had 
been left desolate from that day to this. 

Gazing across the plain which stretched away from this ruined hill- 
town’s foot to her trim and respectable lowland successor near the banks 
of the Eurolas where he had passed the previous night, and reading in 
the guidebook in his hand that ‘the present Sparta . . . founded in A.D. 
1834 under King Otho after the War of Independence ... is of entirely 
modern origir’,-^ he was convicted of a horrifying sense of the sin mani- 
fest in the conduct of human affairs. Why slioukl this lovely medieval 
eyrie have to be put to the sack in order that a commonplace modern 
towmlet might be laid out on a different site to serve the selfsame public 
purpose I’lie history of Laconia between A.f). 1821 and A.D. 1834 had 
been a typical sample of human history in general. Guam purvii sapienfid 
mundm rc<iiiur\^ A Gibbon might well find it difficult to decide wdicther 
Man’s most damning vice was his brutality or his irrationality. 

Needless to say, the waiter of this Study had made no progress towards 
reading the cruel riddle of Mankind’s crimes and follies by the time 

I Set* I lainincr, J. de: llistmre de VEmpne Oltoman, I’^iench translation, vol. xii (Paris 
1 8-^8, Iklli/ard, Harthes, Diilour, et Lowell), p zz'j. 

^ Hacdelvcr, K. : Greece, 4th revised editnm (Ltip/;ii,' 1909, liaedeker). 'Phis old cam- 
paigner, which had been in the writer’s hand at Alistra on the ''iis on 

his table in London on the 31st May, I9s i, while he was writing these words. 

‘Even now^, when it is abandoned to the toitoises and the sheep, the hill of Misthr^l 
looks down, as it were, with feudal pride upon the brand-iKwv stieets and hideous cathe- 
dral of the modern Sparta’. — Miller, W.: The Latim in the Levant (London 1908, John 
Murray), p. 100. 

i Hureaucracy had completed in cold blood the woik of destruction that had been 
started in hot blood by war. ‘The poverniiient of Kin^ Otho having transferred the 
residence of the ofbt i.il authorities to the new town of Sparta, the inhabitants of Misithra 
have followed, and the town of the Frank princes is sinking into a villaj^e’. — Finlay, G. : 
A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to the Present Time, new ed,, vol. iv 
(Oxford 1877, Clarendon Press), p. 198. 

^ Axel Oxcnstierna, quoted in 1 . 1. 4^3, n. 2 
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when he was forced down from the heights of Mistra by the twofold 
pressure of hunger and nightfall. Yet, before his reluctant descent, the 
binocular historical vision which he had acquired from a Late Medieval 
Italian classical education at Winchester and Oxford had won from the 
Laconian landscape an intuition that was the germ of the present work. 

As he brooded over the catastrophe through which a Sparta founded 
under the auspices of a bavarian king of Greece had usurped the role of 
a Mistra that had been founded by a French prince of the Morea, it 
was borne in upon liim that the nineteenth-century performance of this 
historical tragedy was not the only one within his knowledge. After all, 
every Western schoolboy knew that the present town of Sparta was not 
the first to have occupied that site and borne that famous name ; and, in- 
deed, only yesterday the dreamer himself had been taking cognizance 
of one corner of an Hellenic Sparta which had recently been excavated 
by other members of the British Archaeological School at Athens. 
‘Dorian’ hands had anticipated Modern Greek hands in founding ‘the 
city on the sown-land’ {^parta) at some date perhaps little less than three 
thousand years earlier than A.i). 1S34. But if the history of a latter-day 
Western Society into which the Modern Greeks had forced their way 
out of an Ottoman prison-house was an antitype of the history of an 
antecedent Hellenic Civilization — and tliis was the aspect in which the 
Western Society’s history presented itself to an Hellcnically-educated 
Western mind -then the Hellenic Sparta that w as the historic counter- 
part of the present city in the plain must be presumed to have been pre- 
ceded by some pre-Hellenic counterpart of the Frankish and Ottoman 
Mistra on whose topmost pinnacle the latter-day Western classical 
scholar w'as at this moment perched. An Hellenic Sparta’s fortunes must 
have been founded on some previously regnant hill-town’s catastrophe. 

Had Hellenic Sparta in truth had such a predecessor? And, if so, 
where w^as the hill on which this hapless victim of that Hellenic Sparta 
had been set? ‘A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid’.^ ‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from wLcnce cometh my help’ and, raising his 
eyes as these texts shot through his mind, the gazer sav/ staring him in 
tlie face, on the cnnvn of the blull that overhung the farther bank of the 
lui rotas just opposite the all but coincident sites of Sparta the First and 
Sparta the Second, a monument that signalled to him the location of the 
pre-Hellenic counterpart of the Frankish and Ottoman citadel over 
whose battlements he was looking out. 'That white masonry that was 
flashing over there like a heliograph in the sunlight was ‘the Menc- 
laion’ to which he had hastened to make his pilgrimage upon his arrival 
at Sparta three days back; and this ruined shrine was reputed to stand 
on the site of Thcrapne, the hill-city that was said to have been the 
capital of Laconia in a Mycenaean last phase of Minoan history. Here, at 
a strategic point equivalent to Mistra’s situation on the opposite side of 
the vale, had stood Frankish Mistra’s pre-Hellenic double wdiose over- 
throw had made the first Sparta’s fortune ; and the historic tragedy of 
Mistra had thus in truth been played at least twice in this rock-bound 
amphitheatre of everlasting hills.^ 

* Matt. V. 14. ^ Pbalm exxi. i. 


3 Gen. xlix. 26. 
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Before the ^azer descended from Mistra that night, the impact of the 
Laconian landscape on his classical Weltanschaiiiing had impressed on 
his mind two lasting lessons — one concerning the historical geography 
of Continental European Greece and the other concerning the mor- 
phology of the history of civilizations.* 

He had learnt that, in this Mediterranean peninsula, the physical en- 
vironment lent itself to two possible alternative social and political 
regimes which had in fact alternated with one another here at least 
twice over. The lie of the land and the set of an insinuating sea had 
decreed that in this country there should be a perpetual tug-of-war 
between the shepherds in the highlands which covered all but a fraction 
of the terra firma and the husbandmen, artisans, and mariners in the 
fruitful patches of plain and in the profitably situated ports; and 
the liuctuations in a perpetual struggle between these two elements in the 
population, who divided the territory so unevenly between them, were 
bound to be rellected in corresponding fluctuations in the fortunes of 
geographical sites and in the currency of political institutions. When the 
seafaring and farming population of the ports and plains was on the 
defensive — as it was apt to be particularly when it consisted of alien 
intruders who had thrust their way in from overseas-- it could do no 
more than maintain a precarious hold over the plains, and over the 
passes leading from one plain to another, from fortified eyries. One such 
eyrie had been planted on the pinnacle of Mistra by Frankish invaders 
in the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, and another on the bluff at 
Therapne by Minoan invaders in the second millennium B.r., and the 
eventual catastrophe in which both these variations on the same his- 
torical theme had ended was ruanifeslly the denouement that w as to be 
expected from the inherent insecurity of this type of rtfgimc. 

The exotic castle might pass, time and again, from one set of alien 
hands to another — as Mistra had passed through French, Byzantine, 
Ottoman, Venetian, and, once again, Ottoman hands, and Therapne 
through Cretan, Pelopid, and Achaean — but, sooner or later, the tour de 
force W'as likely to end in the same way. 'Fhe perilously exposed outpost 
of an alien civilization would be overwdielmed by a social cataclysm in 
which the native wild highlanders, w^ho had been kept at bay by the 
intruders without ever being cither subjugated or assimilated, would 
descend upon the plains in a devastating spate; and this recurrent 
•catastrophe, whenever it occurred, would be apt to result in a peripeteia 
that w^ould inaugurate a spell of the alternative regime. For, w hen once 
the native highlanders had thus possessed — or repossessed — themselves 
of the plains, the ports, and the passes, their children would come to 
adopt the corresponding agricultural and maritime w^ay of life without 
ceasing to be a match in warfare for their cousins who had stayed among 
the mountains to continue there to pursue the highlanders* two tradi- 
tional avocations of shepherding and brigandage.^ In contrast to the 

* These two lessons implieit in the historical geography of Laconia have been noticed 
already in IX. viii. 491 -5. 

^ In Macedonia, where the social peripeteia accompanying a transfer of sovereignty 
from the Ottoman Empire to the Kingdom of (ireece had taken place ninety-one years 
later than in Laconia, the writer once had the good fortune to obtain a vivid sidelight on 
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alien intruders from overseas, the native highlanders who had ousted 
them from the plains, and who, in consequence, had taken to husbandry, 
manufacture, and seafaring, would have it in them to break the residual 
wild highlanders’ spirit; and the visible symbol of the effective ascen- 
dancy that, under this indigenous regime, would be established over 
conservative higliland shcplierds by ci-devant highlanders who had now 
become lowlanders and husbandmen, would be the replacement of 
a fortified citadel of Thcrapne or a fortified citadel of Mistra by an open 
city on ‘the sowm-land’ — a Sparta that could dispense with city-walls 
because the martial prowess of her disciplined citizen soldiers would 
have effectively struck terror into the cowed surviving highlanders’ 
hcartsd 

This lesson in the historical geography of Cu eece which the w riter had 
learnt on the citadel of Mistra on the 23rd May, iqi2, had been treasured 
by him ever since; yet it had not proved so valuable for his then still 
unconscious future purposes as the simultaneous lesson in the morpho- 
logy of the history of civilizations. A notion of the philosophical 
contemporaneity and philosophical eiiuivalence of chronologically non- 
contemporary representatives of this species of Society had, it is true, 
been implanted m his mind by his Ilellenie classical education,^ and 
this tentative idea was to be ripened into conviction, little more than 
two years later, by the hglit that was to be tlirown for him upon the 
vocabulary and the psychology of Thucydides by the outbreak of a 
First Western World War.'^ Yet these influences from the social milieu 
into which a classically-educated post-Modern W'estern histoiian had 
been born might not have availed, by themselves, to initiate him into a 
synoptic view^ of History if this synoptic view' had not unfolded itself 
physically before his eyes from the summit of Mistra on the 23rd May, 
i()i2, in an experience that had been personal to the spectator. 

Yosohurn TakehosJii 

An experience that is personal in the sense of not being imparted by 
the subject’s social milieu may also inspire an historian even when he 
experiences it at second-hand — as is attested by a twentieth-century 

it from a livint^ beneficiary. Waitinc: for an omnibus at Sorovicfi on the 4th September, 
lie fell into convcrb)alion \Mth a bystander ^^ho tinned out to be u Slovene, born in 
Klattenfurt, Carinlhia, wlio liad emii;rated as a br)y to the I mted States, had come to 
Macedonia as a cliaulleur fV)r the Ameucan Koil .and Ma^i now diivnifi .1 tiactor in 

the siTMce of three Greek brotheis who were joint owners of a lar^c estate in the neitth- 
bi)urhf)od of SoroMch, besides owning a wli«)lc block ol liouses just acioss the road from 
the railw.iy station, l.ike the properly itself, tlie present owners’ np-to-dale Western 
method of larniirn^ was 1 lei^aev from their father, who had died only tour months since. 
In answer to a question about his enlcrprisini^ dca eased employer’s antecedents, the 
Sl()\c*ne mechanic voluntiered: ‘Well, he hadn’t owned this firoj>ertv for \cTy lon^. 
Hefore “the wai ” Imcamn^ the Halkan Wars of A.i). 'Nhen the 'rnrks ow ned the 

land, he was pist rine of those “( 'hrisiians”— w hat is the J'-ncdish word for them? . . . O, 
now 1 remember it “bii^Miids” — up in the mountains. Hut, when the (iuek Army 
marched in, the Turks cle.ired out and the brigands came down from the mountains and 
seized the land. So that is how^ my emplover uot his property, and how^ I got rny job.’ 

* T 1 s IS perhaps the answer to a (jueslmn that has been raised by a Modern Western 
historian, ‘One wonders, on Msitinjx Villeliardouin’s castle to-day, how the Ancient 
Spartans can have neglected a strategic position so incomparably superior to their open 
Village dow^n in the plain by the Kurotas.’ Miller, W.: The Latins in the Levant (London 
1908, John Murray), p. 100. 

^ See pp. 93-95, above. ^ See p. 94, above. 
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Japanese historian, Yosoburo Takekoshi, in his preface to his book The 
Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilisation of Japan,^ 

‘When Viscount Motono, who was Japanese Ambassador in Paris be- 
tween 1901 and 1906, met Monsieur (justave Le Ron, a distinguished 
evolutionist, the latter referred to the recent rise of Japan as marvellous 
and unparalleled in the World’s history, and compared her progress to 
that of a comet which Hashes across the sky, but pursues an irregular 
orbit, is dangerous to approach, and fisj extremely uncertain as to its ap- 
pearance and disappearance. Japan, he further commented, like the 
comet, may some (.lay abruptly pass away from sight yonder beneath the 
horizon, in reply, Viscount Motono pointed out that Japan IkuI not ap- 
peared on the sky w ith any such abruptness as jMonsieur Le Ron appeared 
to tliink; that, on the contrary, she had, through her long history, passed 
through various stages of progress till finally she emerged on the stage of 
the Woild’s theatre fully prepared and ready to play her part. Hi r rise had 
only followed its natural course. ATonsieur Le Ron thereiij'ion urged the 
publication of a work dwelling upon Japan’s piogress; and, when sub- 
setiuently X’lscount Alotono v\as home on leave, he told nu‘ (^f his inter- 
view w ith Monsieur Le Ron, and suggested that 1 should write a Japanese 
histoiy to c'nlighten not only Alonsieur Le Ron himself but many others 
in ICurope who might entertain a similar idea regarding japan.’ 

'Lhis suggestion of Viscount Motono’s, arising out of his account of his 
conversation with Lc Ron, duly sowed in his interlocutor’s mind the 
seed of an intellectual enterprise wliich was retarded, without being 
choked, by the thorny political career in which the future author of the 
suggested work was involved for the next nine years or more. As soon as 
Yosoburo Takekoshi had been compulsorily discharged from political 
life through his failure to retain his scat in the Japaru'se Diet at the 
(jcneral Tdection of a.d. 1915, he took up in earnest the long delayed 
project and completed it in the course of the five years ending on the 
25th November, 1920, wlien he WTOtc the preface in which he has re- 
corded the book’s genesis. 'Die muse’s part in this case had been played 
neither by a catastrophic public event nor by a poignant personal cx- 
perieiKX' at first-hand, but by a report of a personal encounter between 
two other li^'ing minds. 

' London 1930, Allen Xhiwin, 3 vols. 



7). THE FEELING FOR THE POETRY IN THE 
FACTS OF HISTORY 

I N our foregoing inquiry into the impulse to investigate the relations 
between the facts of History, we liave struck the springs of action 
of a number of historians. Some of those springs pro\e to have been 
released by personal experiences and others by events or circumstances 
in an historian’s social milieu, while the historians whom wc have con- 
strained to abide our cjiicstion have ranged in repute from the most 
eminent to the most obscure. I'his variety in the evidence which wc 
have cited in dealing with one subject on our agenda gives point to the 
remarkable concordance of these divers witnesses’ incidental uninvited 
testimony on our next subject. Our sur\ey of responses to the challeng- 
ing intellectual question ‘How has this come out of that?’ reveals in 
retrospect the significant truth that, in their attempts to answer it, 
historians have been drawn on to go deeper and to look farther. 

When we are investigating the relations between the facts of History, 
wc aie trying to sec Ood through History with our intellects. The 
sorting out of facts is essentially an intellectual activity. 'Fhe Intellect, 
however, is only one faculty of the Soul. When we think about some- 
thing, w'c are apt also to have feelings about it, and our impulse to 
express our feelings is still stronger than our impulse to express our 
thoughts. Jwelings about History, as well as thoughts about it, have 
inspired historical works, and similar feelings, evoked by similar facts, 
have also been e\pr(*ssed in imaginative works in the divers genres of 
literature. There is, for example, a lyrical genre, an epic genre, a nar- 
rative genre, and a dramatic genre; and the feeling for the poetry in the 
facts of History has availed itself of all of these. 

The lyrical genre — to begin with that is one that has many facets. 
It may present itself in rejoicings at a daw n, in exultations over a libera- 
tion, in c(^lebratif)ns of an achievement, in praises of heroism, or in 
elegies over the sorrows of Human Life. 

d’he joy of daw n is the emotional charge in some of the most famous 
scenes in Western history the Latin Christian warriors’ shout of ‘Deus 
le volt’ in response to Pope Urban IT’s preaching of the First Crusade, 
the ministry of Saint Francis of Assisi seen through Ciiotto’s and through 
Saint Thomas of Celano’s eyes, the landfalls of the Pinta^ and the May- 
flower^ the signing of the Declaration of Independence, the taking of the 
Tennis Court Oath- and the poetry in some, at least, of these historic 
events has been uttered in lines that speak more eloquently than volumes. 
The poetry in the American Revolutionary War has been distilled by 
Emerson into one quatrain: 

Py the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

’rheir flag to April’s breeze unfurled. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the World. ^ 

* Though the first member of Columbus’s first expedition to sight land was a sailor on 
board the Ptnta, this vessel’s name had not won eipial renown with the Saftta Mana^ 
whuh was the Admiral’s flagship. - Emerson: Concord Hymn, stanza i. 
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7'hc poetry in the French Revolution has been distilled by Wordsworth 
into two lines: 

Bliss was it in that daw'n to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven.^ 

It is no wonder that, in these rejoicings at a dawn, the iiistorians 
should have had to let the poets he their spokesmen ; for the joy awak- 
ened by the dawn of a new era of History is the Soul’s response to an 
epiphany that is something more than a merely temporal event. The 
dawns that awaken such joy as this are irruptions into Time out of 
Eternity. What has happened on these historic occasions likewise 
happens at the birth of every child: 

'A w'omaii when she is in travail hath sorrow^, because her hour is come; 
but, as soon as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more the 
anguish, for joy that a man is born into the World. 

In a mother’s joy the Soul hails an incarnation; and, since ‘alles Ver- 
giingliche ist nur ein Gleichnis’,-^ the dawns of mundane eras that have 
this poetry in them are antitypes of cosmic dawns in which a Divine 
Light breaks into Idiis World. A radiance which shines in upon us 
through Botticelli’s picture, in the National (jallery in London, of the 
birth in the stable at Bethlehem is likewise manifest in the enlightenment 
under the Bodhi 'Free, in the descent of the Dove at the baptism in 
Jordan, in the transfiguration on the mountain, in the vision on the 
road to Damascus, and in the imprinting of the stigmata in the w ilder- 
ness; and, as Milton’s voice strikes up in a Franciscan ode on the 
morning of C’hrist’s nativity, Gibbon’s voice dies aw'ay. 

The thrill of liberation is the emotional charge in the historic events 
conveyed in the words Marathon, Salamis, Befreiungskrieg, Risorgi- 
mento. Renaissance; and these mundane historical events that have 
this poetry in them arc antitypes of the Resurrection on Easter Morning. 
Idle bliss of achievement is the emotional charge in the recollection of 
Athens and Florence ; in the spectacle of the Altar and Temple of Heaven, 
the frieze from the Parthenon, the church of the Ayia Sophia, and the 
Green Mosque;"^ and in the reading of La Divina Cominedia \ and these 
human achievements that have this poetry in them arc antitypes of 
the ministries of Christ and the Buddha and the missions of all the 
bodhisattvas, prophets, and saints, down to a John Wesley and a 
Mahatma Gandhi, w ho have come and gone already and w ill be followed, 
'through the ages, by later members of their goodly fellowship. ^ The 
glory of heroism is the emotional charge in the memories of the ’Jdiree 
Hundred at Thermopylae, the Six Hundred at Balaclava, the Four 
Thousand at Waterloo,^ and the Fifteen Thousand at Gettysburg; and 

* Wordsworth: The Prelude, Book XI, 11 . io8-q, incorporating The French Rczolution 
m It apficured to Fnthimasts at its Cotntufiicement. 

“ John XM. 21. 3 Goethe: Faust, II. 12104-5. 

* A writer who had also seen the Dome of the Rock and the 'I’aj Mahal would, no 

doubt, mention these, too, at this point. By a.d. the present writer had already 

thrice \isiteel Biusa, but he had not yet i el foot in cither Ji niscdeni or Agra. 

’’ Te Deum, verse 8. 

^ If this was in truth the strength of the battai'ons of the French Imperial Guard that 
took part in the final assault and the subsequent last stand at Waterloo (see Rose, J. H.: 
The Life of Napoleon I (London 1904, Bell, 2 voL .), vol. ii, pp. 506-8). 
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these martial heroes are subjects for the poetry of a Tennyson or a 
Simonides in so far as they are antitypes of the Noble Army of Martyrs.* 

‘They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain 
with the sword ; they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented (of whom the World was not worthy) ; they 
wandered in deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
Earth.’^ 

As for tlie lacrimae reriim^^ these are as innumerable as the drops of 
water in the sea, since sorrow is the web of Man’s mortal life. This is the 
emotional charge in Hesiod’s elegy on Homer’s heroes'* and in Ch’u 
Yuan’s and Angilbert’s elegies on the victims of fratricidal warfare. 

The warriors arc all dead: they lie on the moor-ficld. 

They issued but shall not enter: they went but shall not return. 

The plains are flat and wide : the w^ay home is long. 

Their swords he beside them: their black bows, m their hand. 

Though their limbs were torn, their hearts could not be repressed. . . . 

Steadfast to the end, they could not be daunted. 

'Their bodies were stricken, hut their souls have taken Immortality — 

Captains among the gliosts, heroes among the dead. 5 

Tlic same voice that speaks these lines wTitten in a Sinic ’Time of 
'Troubles also makes itself heard in lines written during a post-Carol- 
ingian interregnum. 

Albent campi vestimentis mortuorum lineis 
\'elut solent in autumno albescere avibus. . . . 

Maledicta dies ilia, nec in anni circulo 
Numeretur, sed radatur ah omm memoria, 
luhar Solis illi desk, Aurora crepusculo, 

Nox(|ue ilia, nox amara, noxciue dura nimium, 

In qua fortes ceculerunt, proelio doctissimi. 

Pater, mater, soror, frater, quos amici lleverant.^ 

The choid of feeling that is touched by the pathos of the w'arriors’ 
death in battle also sounds in response to the tragedy of the failure 
of a life-work. The tragedy of the extinction of a forlorn hope that 
had glimmered like a will-o’-the-wisp over Julian the Apostate’s brief 
career has been conveyed by Libanius in two hexameters, of which the 
second is a Homeric reminiscence: 


' lovXiavo^ lieTOL Tiypiv dydppoov ti'OdSc Keiraij 
d[i(f}6Tcpov, /DacjtAeu? t dya6d^ Kparcpc)^' r aLXfirjTTjgJ^ 


The Apostate wms, in spite of himself, an imitator of Christ; for such 
dedicated lives and tragic deaths as his are antitypes of Christ’s passion, 


' Tc DeiwK \crsc g. ‘ Hebrews, xi. 37-38. 

' Atm III, hook I, 1 . .]bz. 

' Hesiod: W’oik^ iind Dnys,\\. 156 73, ciuoud in VIH. viii. 7y 
C'h’u Yuan (virchat 33a 295 iJ c.), translated by Arthur Walcy in A Hundred and 
Sfi'ejitv (Aiincse Pocm\' (l.oiidon 1920, Constable), pp. 23-24. 

*’ A\Tilbeit’s eler^v on the Hattie of Tontenoy {comnusuun A.u. 841), in The Oxford 
Book of Medic 7 '(il Latin l erse, chosen by Stephen Gaselee (Oxford Clarendon 

Press), pp. 45-4^. 

7 Attributed to Libanius in Antholofiia Palatina, Hook VH, No. 147, but quoted with- 
out attribution by Zosimus in his llistoriae. Book HI, chap. 34. 1 he second of the tw^o 
lines IS taken from the Iliad, Book 111,1. 179. which Helen is describing .Agamemnon. 
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and the poetry in those elegies moves our hearts because our ears are 
catching the tones of the liturgy for Good P'riday and our inward eye 
is beholding the Agony in the Garden- -- perhaps in the visual render- 
ings of it that arc presented in the pictures by Bellini and Mantegna 
which, in June 1951, were hanging side by side in the National Gallery 
in I^ondon. 

The epic genre expresses the sense of romance that is evoked by 
conquests and defeats, by treks and voyages, and by the musical flow 
of the all-embracing ocean of History. 

The dazzling personal triumphs of a Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, 
Chingis, Timur, Cortes, Nadir Shah, Clive, Wellesley, or Napoleon 
and corporate triimiplis of the Macedonian, Arab, Mongol, Castilian, 
or British comjwstadores have their dark reverse side in the agonies of 
their victims; and the sympathies of Mankind are revealed in the poets’ 
choice of epic themes. Among the poets there is a consensus -- which is 
impressive because it is tacit and manifestly undesigned — in feeling 
that the poignant woes of the conquered oifer to the imagination a more 
promising subject than the conquerors’ prosaic successes; and the vic- 
tims are thus apt to win a posthumous revenge for their historical 
defeats on physical battlefields by rising from the dead to be crowned 
with a literary immortality. ‘ 

Even a violent death by Brutus’s hand at the high tide of his career 
could not recapture for Pompey’s conqueror the pathos with wJiich 
Pompey’s death had been invested by his foregoing defeat — as witness 
Plutarch’s inability to move us by his account of Caesar’s end as we are 
moved by the corresponding passage in The Life of Pompeius Magnus ^ 
The sordid li(|iiidation of a war-lord W'ho has outlived his prime has been 
transfigured by the victim’s sufl’ering into a symbol of a sorn)w^ that is 
at the heart of Human Life. On the same poetic plane, Yazdagird has 
had the last word against S'ad b. abi Waqqas, Roderick against ’Pariq, 
Jalill-ad-Din MankubirnI against Cliingis, and Constantine Dhragasis 
against Mehmcd P'atih. E\’cn Musta'sim the unready and Atahualpa 
the usurper and fratricide are redeemed by the wanton cruelty with 
which their conciuerors put them to death ; and, if any laurels had sprung 
from Hiilagii’s sack of Ihaghdad or from Pizarro’s rape of the hanpire of 
the Four Quarters, these would not have adorned the murderer’s brow. 
As for the Aztecs and the Assyrians, nothing became these blood- 
thirsty militarists so woll as the last stands in which they gloriously 
displayed the courage of their abominable convictions. 'I’hc no less 
abominable spirit and conduct of Homer’s Achilles w^ould be likewise 
beyond bearing if the listener were not all the time conscious that this 
egotist-savage knew full well that he was doomed to die in the flower of 
his youth. The true hero of the Iliad is, of course, not a conquering 
Achilles but a conquered Hector ; and, though the triumphant war-lord 
Agamemnon’s return home had the power to inspire a consummate 
work of art, Aeschylus’s play had a superhuman theme in the awful 
irony of Divine Retribution. Even the pitiful crumbling of the Achaean 

• This compensation for historical fact in ‘heroic’ tradition has been noticed in V. 
V. 607-14. 2 Chaps. 77-80. 
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Power on the morrow of the Achacans’ ruthless sack of 'Proy evoked no 
poetry to match Euripides’ Trnadcs or the second hook of Virgil’s 
Aeneid or Abu’l-Paqa of Ronda’s elegy on the excidiumoi Andalusia. 

As a fond lover weeps at parting from his beloved, bitterly weeps the 
Glorious Religion of Abraham 

For desolate countries forsaken by Islam and peopled only by Infide- 
lity. 

Their mosques have become churches: there is nothing in them but 
bells and crosses, 

So that the mihrabs^ weep, though lifeless, an.] the inirihars^ mourn, 
though wooden. . . . 

Oh, who will come to the hc‘lp of a people once mighty hut now abased, 
once flourishing but now oppressed by Unbelievers? 

Yesterday they were kings in their dwelling-places, and to-day they are 
slaves in the land of the Infidel. 

And what if thou couldst see them strickiai with consternation, with 
none to guide them, wearing the garments of ignominy! 

Couldst thou but see them weeping when they aie sold, the sight would 
dismay thee and thiow' thee int() a frenzy of grief. 

Ah, betwixt many a mother and child comes such a sundering as when 
souls arc parted from bodies! 

And many a young girl, beauteous as the new-risen Sun, blushing like 
rubles and coral. 

The barbarian drags to shame by forc(‘, her eyes weeping, her mind dis- 
traught. 

A sight like this melts the heart w ith anguish, if in the heart there be a 
Aluslim’s feeling and faith. 

The sorrows of the conquered must be the theme of the epic of Anda- 
lusia, since the triumphs of military comjuerors Achaean or Castilian 
• — are not the stulf out of which poetry is made. 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blosscmi in their dust."^ 

The only conquerors wdio court no literary nemesis are the victorious 
missionaries of higher religions whose epic deeds have been Jiymncd in 
the Acts of Buddhist, Christian, and Muslim Apostles. 

The poetry in treks and voyages likewise Hows in the epic vein. It 
W'ells up in the VVilkerwanderungen of the barbarians; in the ‘(’rusades’ 
of the ex-barbarian Medieval VVestern Christian Latins and Primitive 
Muslim Arabs; in the Winning of the West by Sinic Pioneers in th^ 
second century B.r. and by North American pioneers in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian Era; in the Winning of the East by John of 
Piano Carpini, William of Rubruck, Niccolb, MalTeo, and JVlarco Polo 
and the other intrepid thirteenth-century Latin travellers w ho made the 
iron journey to Qaraeprum and Xanadu across the breadth of the Great 
Eurasian Steppe; in the prowess of Cossack watermen who pushed 
their way over tundra and through forest from the Urals to the Pacific 

> Niches poinlinK towards Mecca.— A.J.T. 

2 J^iilpits. — A.J.T. 

3 Written circa A.n. 1250 by Abu’l-Baq.i of Ronda, and translated by R. A. Nicholson 

in Translations of Eastern Poetry and Prow (Cambridtje 1022, University Press), pp. 
168-9. ^ Shirley. Death the Leveller ^ the closing lines. 
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within the brief Time-span of some fifty years;* in Colaeus’s voyage to 
Tarshish between the Pillars of Hercules- and Columbus’s passage of 
the Atlantic from Tarshish to the Antilles; in the fiftcenth-centurv 
exploration of the Indian Ocean by Far Eastern mariners^ who all but 
anticipated, from cast to west, Vasco da Gama’s subsequent feat of cir- 
cumnavigating Africa from west to cast; in the conquest of the Pacific 
by eastward-taring canoes and (perhaps) by westward-faring balsa- 
rafts in the conquest of the North Pole, South Pole, Air, Stratosphere 
and Mount Everest by Western adventurers within the lifetime of the 
WTiter and reader of this Study; and in the pilgrimages of all pilgrims 
to Holy Places. 

As for the grand epic whose theme is History herself, this stands in 
two rivni versions which cannot be reconciled, though both of them 
can be deduced from Watts’ picture of Chaos or from Sophocles’ paean^ 
on human achievement: 

Wonders arc many, but none there be 
So strange, so fell, as tlie Child of Man/’ 

IL G. Wells in 'JV/r Oiilline of History has written an epic poem on the 
theme ‘Man Makes Himself’ which is'explicit in the title of a subsequent 
book from the pen of an eminent Western arcliaeologist of the next 
generation. 7 This bleak assertion is a post-Christian Western Man’s 
defiant answer to the Psalmist’s joyful assurance that ‘the Lord He is 
God’ and that Sve arc His People and the sheep of His pasture’ because 
‘it is He that hath made us and not we ourselves’ and that verse enunci- 
ates the theme of History as a series of encounters between ]\Ian and 
his Creator in which a Paradise that has been lost through a I'all is regained 
through a Rede, option, and in wdiich this deliverance'”’ of (jod’s creature 
is achieved at the cost of a passion that Christ has suffered ‘lor the 
means of grace and for the hope of glory’. 

The opening lines of this Divina Commedia are to be found in another 
psalm: 

I will give thanks unto Thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made ; 
marvellous are Thy w^orks, and that my soul knoweth ripht well. 

My bones are not hid from Thee, though I be made secretly and 
fashioned beneath the Earth, 

Thine eyes did sec my substance, yet being imperfect, and in Thy book 
were all my members written, 

• Which day by day were fashioned when as ye t there was none of 
them! 

How dear are Thy counsels unto me, O God; O how' great is the sum 
of them! 

If I tell them, they are more in number than the sand ; when I wake up, 

I am present with Thee.^*’ 

* See II. ii. 157 .and V, v. 206-7. ^ See IIcrDdotus, Book IV, chap. 152. 

3 Sec Duyvendak, J. J. L. : Chinas Discovery of Africa (London 1^49, Probsthain). 

4 Read 1 leyerdahl, Thor Kon-Tiki (Chicago 1950, Rand AIcNally); American Indians 
in the Pacific (London 1952, Allen & Unwin). 

5 Sophocles: Antigone, 11 . 332-75. ^ Gilbert IVIurray’s translation. 

7 Childc, V. Gordon: Alan Makes Himself {iM'idon. 1936, Watts). 

® Psalm c. 2. ** Romans viii. 21. 

Psalm cxxxix. 14-18 (13-18 in The Book of Common Prayer). 
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When we pass on to the story-teller’s genre of literary art, we find 
the novelist vying with the diarist, the biographer, and the letter-writer 
to determine whether ‘Fiction’^ or ‘Fact’ is the more propitious medium 
for bringing out the poetry in the private affairs of ordinary people. 
In this competition between two rival forms of the art of distilling 
poetry out of a story, a Pepys, Saint Simon, Boswell, Manucci,^ Cicero, 
and Horace Walpole arc arrayed against an Herodotus,^ the anonymous 
authors of The Three Kin^doms^^ and a Modern Western school of 
historical novelists. ^ 

The dramatic genre of literary art has the power of conveying the 
poetry in the facts of History in an ascending order of degrees. It may 
content itself witli a bare rehearsal of the drama that is inherent ipso 
facto in any reversal of roles {peripeteia) f or it may present the drama as 
an act of Poetic Justice, or it may interpret justice as an inexorable 
operation of the laws of Destiny or grinding of the mills of Cod. 

Classic examples of the reversal of roles in the histories of civilizations 
arc the successive overthrows ol the Achaemenian hhnpire by Macedon 
and of IMaccdon by Roine,^ the triumph of Christianity over Paganism 
ui the Roman luupire, the change in the fortunes of the Southern 
States ot a North American Union through the outcome and aftermath 
of an American Civil W ar, and ‘the Chain of Destruction’, traced in a 
previous Part of this Study, ^ in which one ephemeral military technique 
after another had been dramatically discomfited by a successor which 
had then sidfered the same fate in its turn. On the plane of personal 
encounters, as contrasted with institutional relations, we may cite one 
example from the realm of ‘Fact’ and another from the realm of ‘Fic- 
tion’. 

The sheer drama of pen'pctcia is Polybius’s theme in his account of 
the feelings experienced by the Seleueid King Antioehus III on a night 
in the year 214-213 n.c. in which his dissident cousin Achaeus, whom he 
had been besieging in the citadel of Sardis, was suddenly delivered into 
his hands. 

‘Since early in the night, the King had been in such a fever of anxious 

* Tn so-calleil ‘\\oiks of fiction’, the element of fiition never •irnoiiiits to more than a 
small perceniauo of the whole mailer, and ihib aulhcntic.illy httiiious in^rcdKiit is cap- 
able of conveying philosophic tiuth tli.it is less easy^ to convey in cil.ilion& ot so-called 
‘matters of lael’ (see I. 1. 50 and ,152—3). 

“ Manucci, Niccolao. Storm lio Mo^or, or aMo^uI India, i yuS, translated by 

William Irvine (London 1006-S, Jtihn IMurray, 4 vols.). 

^ c.R., in his tales of Mycennus (Hook II, chaps 129 33), Khampsinilus (Book II,* 
chap. 121), (Hook I, c haps. 8-13), Croc svis (Hook I, chaps 28-50 and 85 91), Cyrus 

(Hook I, chaps. 107-30), Bolyiiates (Hook III, chaps. 39 43 and 120-5), Uemocedcs 
(Ho()k III, cha])s. 129-38), and Scvles (Book IV, chaps. 7S-80). 

^ San Kuo ('hih ^ rn /, a rc>mantic leixend of the I Ian Ivmpire’s three turbulent local 
successor-states, which developed through the ac’es till il attained its dehnitivi* form in 
the time of the Mini' Hy nasty (Ivniihsh translation by”^ Brew itl-'ray lor, C. II. (Slianghai 
1925, Kelly .Sc Walsh)). 

Sec the citations in the present writer’s ‘Acknowledgements and Thanks’ on p. 225, 
below. 

'ri.e problem of peripeteia has been discussed, apropos of the nemesis of Creativity, 
in IV. iv. 245-60. 

7 Sec Polybius; Oecumenical History, Book XXIX, chap. 21, in which the historian of 
Macedon’s overthrow by Rome comments on a passage, commenting on Macedon’s 
triumph over Persia, which he quotes from the work of his predecessor Demetrius of 
Phalerum. ® In IV. iv. 43 1-65. 
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expectancy, while he was waiting to see how the plot [to kidnap Achaeus] 
would work out, [that he had been unable to sleep; soj he had dismissed 
his suite and had sat up in his tent on the alert, with no one in attendance 
save for two or three aides-de-camp. And now, when Cambylus and his 
party entered and deposited Achaeus, [captive and] bound, on the floor, 
the amazingness of this spectacle gave Antiochus such a shock that he was 
smitten with aphasia. It was a long time before he could utter a word, and, 
when his feelings did at last find vent, their first manifestation was a surge 
of sympathy which made him burst into tears. 

‘If we are to try to interpret this psychological reaction of Antiochus’s, 
my own diagnosis would he that he was overwhelmed by a conviction of 
Man’s impotence to guard against, or even reckon with, the deadly strokes 
of Fortune. Here lay Achaeus, nephew of Laodice [II] the wife of Seleucus 
[11], husband of Laodice the daughter of King Mitbradates [III of Pontic 
Cappadocia!, and ruler de facto till yesterday of all [the dominions of the 
Seleucid Dynasty] north-uest of 'f aurus. The citadel of Sardis, in which 
he had established himself, was deemed to be the strongest fortress in the 
World by the common consent of his own troops and his adversaries. And 
now here he was, lying bound on the flooi, absolutely in the powder of his 
enemies, before the news of this extraordinary event had had time to 
reach a soul beyond the immediate participants.’* 

This account of a matter of historical fact which occurred in the Hel- 
lenic World in the third century B.c. has an unmistakable fictional com- 
panion piece in the following passage near the close of a post-Modern 
Western novel which, as its author tells us in his preface, was finished 
by him in July igocS. The mnc-en-ubie here is not a tent but a bedroom, 
and the prone figure is not a prisoner, alive tonight, who will be put to 
death tomorrow, but a corpse from which the life has already departed. 
The figure standing silent and'unnerved is, in this tableau, not a man’s 
but a woman’s, and she is not the prone figure’s rival for a crown; she 
is his deserted wife who ‘Jiad not seen him for thirty-six years’. But the 
shock is no less great, and its elemental cause is the same overwhelming 
sense of Man’s defcncclcssness against Fate. 

‘That was no conventional, expected shock that she had received. It W’as 
a genuine unforeseen shock, the most violent that she had ever had. In her 
mind she had not pictured Gerald as a very old man. She knew that he 
was old ; she had said to herself that he must be very old, well over seventy. 
But she had not pictured him. Idiis face on the bed was painfully, pitiably 
old. . . . The body, whose outlines were clear under the sheet, was very 
^small, thin, shrunk, pitiable as the face. And on the face was a general 
expression of final fatigue, of tragic and acute exhaustion; such as made 
Sophia pleased that the fatigue and exhaustion had been assuaged in rest, 
while all the time she kept thinking to herself horribly : “Oh! how tired he 
must have been.”! 

‘Sophia then experienced a pure and primitive emotion, uncoloured by 
any moral or religious quality. She was not sorry that Cierald had wasted 
his life, nor that he was a shame to his years and to her. The manner of his 
life w^as of no importance. What affected her was that he had once been 
young, and that he had grown old, and was now dead. That was all. 
Youth and vigour had come to that. Youth and vigour always came to that. 
Everything came to that. He had ill-treated her; he had abandoned her; 

> Pobbius. Oecumenical lIi\lory\ Book VIII, chap. 20. 
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he had been a devious rascal; but how trivial were such accusations 
against him! The whole of her huge and bitter grievance against him fell 
to pieces and crumbled. She saw him young, and proud, and strong, 
as for instance when he had kissed her lying on the bed in tliat London 
hotel — she forgot the name — in 1866; and now he was old, and worn, and 
horrible, and dead. It was the riddle of Life that was puzzling and killing 
her.’^ 

In this riddle of Life the change from Life to Death is, of course, the 
supreme pcri[)ctcia. ‘All men are born with halters round their necks; 
but it is only when caught in the swift, sudden turn of death that mortals 
realise the silent, subtle, ever-present perils of lite.’“ 'Phis total change 
that deprives Jdfe of Life itself must be of the same absolute magnitude 
for every creature. 

The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corpoial sutierance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies;^ 

and Death the Leveller brings Gerald Scales’ tragedy to a parity with 
Aehaeus’s. 

Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be ecpial made 
Witli the poor crookGl se> the and spade. 

Yet the direness of the reversal of Fortune is, if not more evident, at 
least more ironic, in the deaths of mortals who, in this transitory life, 
have been invested with an ephemeral show of power and wealth. 

Mortality, behold and fear 
\Vhat a change of flesh is here! 
d’hink how many royal boru‘S 
Sleep within these heaps of stones. 

] [ere they lie, had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hands. 

Where from their pulpits seal’d with dust 
'They preach ‘In greatness is no trust.’ 

Here’s an acre sown indeed 
With the I idlest, royallest seed 
d’hat the Earth did e’er suck in 
Since the first man dual for sm. 

Eiere the bones of birth ha\e ciicd 
‘'I’hough gods they were, as men thcN died’’ 

Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Diopt from the ruin’d sides of kings: 

Here’s a world of pomp and state 
buried in dust, once dead by luitc.^ 

The drama of peripeteia, w Inch has been given these classic expressions 
by great artists in the twin realms of ‘Fact’ and ‘Fiction’, and which is 

* Itcnnett, Arnold: The Old HVrw’ Tide, Hook TV^- ‘Wl!.-!! Life is’, chap. 4: ‘End of 

Sophia’. “ Mch ille I lennan ■ Moby Dn k, chap. lx. 

’ Shakspeare: Measure for Measure, Art. iii, set nr 1, 11 . 79 .Si. 

♦ Shirley: Death the Leveller, stan7a i, II. s 

5 Heaurnont: On the Tombs in Westminster Abbey. 
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the theme of lulmiiiul Spenser’s fluttering: st;inzas on MiiLibility/ 
reaelies itN acme in the re.ilin ot ‘Mvth’, \\ liere the 'rruth can he uttered 
whole aiul entire because ‘the inetlable is here accoinphshed’. In the 
encounters lu-twcen O.iMd and (Johatli, Solon and Croesus, Jeais and 
Pilate, the in\stery is proi^ressively revealed to the initiate’s undcr- 
standini^. 

The Poetic Justice whose judgements this drama executes is most 
familiar in the realm of brute force. 

‘When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace* 
but, when a stronger than he shall come upon him and overcome him he 
taketh from him all his armour \\ herein he trusted, and divideth his spoils.’^ 

'Ail they that take the sword shall perish with the sword’ and the 
justice that ever lies in wait for ‘the slayer’ who ‘shall himself be slain’^ 
has overtaken the sons of Cratos and Pia^ in a long procession, headed by 
Pfesiod’s Race of Rronze,^ in which the Aztecs tread on the heels of the 
Assyrians, while the rear is brought up by Prussians marching to their 
ow’n destruction into lands that they have invaded in cold blood. 

OuS’ oOTts' TTopoiOev 7/r peyas, 

TTapiidycp Opd(T€L j^pvcov, 

ovde nph cov^ 

OS' S’ €Tr€iT c(l)Vf Tpia- 

KTljpOS o'l\CTai 

Yet the doom of liquidation is not the heaviest sentence that can he 
passed by Justice on an unconscionable militarist. She may stay the 
hand of the external ‘enemy and a\’enger’‘^ in ortler to gi\’c a triumphant 
victor time and occasion to emulate a demented Cleomenes’ ieariul v*en- 
geance upon himself. 

‘Wlicn he had gained possession of the edged tool, Cleomenes began to 
mutilate himself from below the knees upwards by slashing his flesh into 
strips. He began below the knees, and went on from there to his thighs and 
from his thighs to his hips and his flanks until he reached his stomach and 
died in the act of cutting this to ribbons.’*'^ 

Such long-drawn-out acts of hara-kiri have been the self-inflicted 
dooms of militarists collectively as well as individually. 

P^go inter scse paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum vidcre Philippi.^* 

The century of Roman domestic revolutions and civil wars (saeviehant 
133-31 B.c.) was the nemesis of a half-century of wars of conquest in 
which Rome had made herself the unchallengeable mistress of the Plel- 

* See ihc stanzas from The Faerie Queeriy canios vn and viii, quoted in V. vi. 100, n. i. 

^ Das Unbcschreibhche 
Hier ist’s getan. 

Cioethe: Faust, II. 12108-9. 

3 Luke xi. 21-22. Cp. Matt. xii. 29 and Mark iii. 27. Matt. xxvi. 52. 

s Macaulay; Lays of Ancient Rome, ‘The Hattie of the Lake Rcgillus’, .section 10. 

These two cosmic powers appear among the diamatis personae in Aeschylus’s 
Prometheus Vvictus. 

7 See Hesiod: Works and Days, 11 . 143-55, quoted in VIII. viii. 74. 

^ Aeschylus: 11 . 168-72. Psalm xliv. 16. 

Herodotus, Book VI, chap. 75. ” Virgil: Georgies I, 11 . 489-90. 
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Icnic World/ Rome, .ind Rome only, was left to bring Rome to justice; 
and, within tlic liundied years openinj^ with the year of 'J'iheriiis (jrac- 
cluis’s tribunate, Rome duly measured to herself a^^aiii with the same 
measure that she luul meted withul Agouti measure, pressed down, Lind 
shaken toj^elher and running over’ / 'Vht v\rv\y,on -s-VoovVi oi p\?inV?L- 
lion slavery sown in areas devastated by the Hannibalie War produced 
an unintended crop of ‘mean freemen’; and no less terrible examples 
of a self-inflicted neracsis were to be found in the post-Christian chap- 
ters of a Modern Western Society’s history. A crop of ‘mean Whites* 
had been the unintended harvest wherever the ubiquitous pioneers of a 
West European Civilization had sown the seed of Negro slavery, while 
the trade-union spirit and the civil service spirit had been the fruits 
of the enslavement of souls to macliines in a Modern Western Industrial 
Revolution.^ 

The Inexorability of the mills of God in grinding out the sentences 
passed by Justice was borne in upon the soul of Scipio Acmilianus in 
the last hour of Rome’s once formidable rival and adversary, Carthage, 
according to the first-hand testimony of the Roman commander’s Mega- 
lopolitan friend and companion, Polybius. 

‘When Scipio saw^ this great and ancient city meeting her end for ever 
in utter annilulation, he js said to have burst into tears and not to have 
concealed the fact that he was weeping for the enemy. For a long time he 
remained wrapped in his own thoughts; he realised that cities and nations 
and empires were destined, by God’s piovidence, to pass away; he re- 
membered that this had been the fate of Ihon, a city prosperous in its 
day; the fate of the Assynan and Median and Peisian empires which, 
each in turn, bad once been the greatest 111 the World; ami the fate of the 
Macedcmian Empire, the most recent ami most brilliant of them all. Then, 
whether deliberately or unconscioush , he recited aloud the lines: 

A day of doom shall dawn, and on that day 
Shall Holy Ilion’s city pass away. 

And Priam, that great spearman, and the host 
Of Priam’s people m their proud array. ^ 

Polybius, wdiose pupil Scipio bail been, asked him in so many w ords w hat 
he intended by the quotation, and Scipio is said to have thrown aside all 
reserve and to have uttered the name of his ow n country, on w hose behalf 
he was idled with foreboding by his vision of the destinies of Alan. This 
has been recorded at first hand by Polybius himself.’^ 

'Phis spiritual experience of Scipio’s convicts him of having been " 
under the dominion of a doctrine of doom which was of the essence of 
the Hellenic Weltmischaiiun^ and which worked no less potently in Hel- 
lenic souls in which it was unavowed than in those in which it w^as ex- 
plicit. This doctrine is enunciated starkly in Herodotus’s stock formula 

* See Polybius: Occumcmcal History, Hook I, chap, i, quoted on p. 64, above. 

^ Luke VI. 38. Cp. Matt. vii. 2; Mark i\. 2\. 

’ See XII. IX. 561-604 (especially sb.S-b, 572 4, 587). ///m/, Book IV. 11 . 164-5. 

^ Polybius. Occiimcmcdl History, Book XXXVIII, chap. 22. 'Phe original text has been 
lost, but the sense of it has been preserved in the paraphrase, here quoted, by a latter- 
day Hellenic historian, Appian of Alexandria {^ n ebat circa A. i). 90-160), who w.as writing 
in the deceptive sunlight of an Antonine ‘Indian Summer’. 'Phe passage will be found 
in Appian’s Roman Studies: "Phe Book of Afiica’, chap. 132. 
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‘Evil had to befall so-and-so, and therefore* there followed the action, 
whatever it mip[ht be, that brought this doom to pass.^ A classical situa- 
tion in which this doctrine seems to be true to life is the apparently in- 
exorable approach of a civil war which everyone can foresee yet no one 
can avert because no one can — or will — exorcise the besetting sin which 
is the root of the evil. In the bosom of a post-Scipionic Roman Common- 
wealth the awful civil w'ar of 90-80 B.c. duly broke out and continued to 
rage until it had burnt itself to ashes, though its advent had been fore- 
seen and dreaded in advance for at least forty-three years (133-90 B.c.). 
In the bosom of a North American Union the no less awful civil w ar of 
A. I). 1861-5 arose and ran its dreadful course notwithstanding the efforts 
to avert it that had been made by statesmen on both sides for at least 
forty-one years running from the negotiation of ‘the Missouri Com- 
promise* in A.D. 1820. The drama of inexorability which these tragic 
passages of History exemplify can be conveyed in poetry better than in 
prose — as witness two masterpieces of post-Modern Western literature: 
Stephen Vincent Ilenet’s poem John Brownes Body and Thomas Hardy’s 
'epic drama’ The Dynasts. There is a veritably Hellenic order in the 
economy of the linglish poet’s two-storied stage, on wdiich the actions of 
human beings on hearth w'ho seem to themselves to be freely exercising 
their wills appear at a supra-mundane level to be determined by the fiat 
of principalities and powders whose activities are invisible to their human 
puppets. 

At this level the poetry in the facts of History raises the question of 
the meaning behind the facts wdth an insistence that it is impossible 
to ignore. If Necessity is queen of the last act of the play, can Freedom 
have ever reigned at any stage? If sinners are powerless to elude their 
punishment, was it ever in their power to avoid committing the sin for 
w^hich this punishment is the nemesis? And, if the sin has been as inevit- 
able as the punishment is inexorable, how can the doom which the 
pitiless mills grind out be identified with Justice? If wx are to salvage 
our theodicy, 

‘we require a theory of human motives which wall allow of our conceiving 
them, simultaneously, both as supernatural causes coming from without 
and also as integral parts in the w'orking of the agent’s mind.’^ 

When these words were written by a prescient-minded Western 
classical scholar in or before a.d. 1907, he declared what was the truth 
• at the time when he added that ‘Modern Psychology is, of course, not 
equal to the task of this reconciliation’. Within the forty-six years, how- 
ever, that had elapsed between the publication of Francis Cornford’s 
book and the time of writing of these lines, a post-Modern school of 
Western psychologists had rehabilitated as a scientific hypothesis the 
Hellenic religious belief that Cornford had diagnosed and expounded. 
In the ‘autonomous complex* erupting from the abyss of a Subcon- 
scious Psyche to challenge the sovereignty of a Conscious Will that must 

* See, for example, Herodotus, Book I, chap. 8; Book IV, chap. 7q; Book V, chap. 33 
fin tlic ncf^ative], Book V, chap. 928; Bof)k Vf, chap. 64; Book VI, chap. 135; Book VII, 
chap. 1 1 ; Book VII, chaps. 17-18; Book VIII, chap. 35 ; Book IX, chap. ioq. 

2 Cornford, F. M.: Thucydides Mythistoriius (London 1907, Edward Arnold), pp. 

154-S. 
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either subdue the intruder or suffer the consequences of becoming its 
slave, we are manifestly presented with a ‘scientific’ name for the her or 
diiimon that assails the hero of an Attic tragedy.* In both these expres- 
sions of the identical idea of spiritual ‘possession’, the linguistic re- 
sources at a Time-bound mind’s disposal arc misleadingly inadequate; 
for, if the full-blooded language of Hellenic mythology falls wide of the 
truth in portraying these dread principalities and powers as conscious 
and wilful personalities, the anaemic language of Western science falls 
equally wide in classifying them as inanimate abstractions. Yet, through 
either glass, we see the same truth darkly. 

This problem of the relation between Law and Freedom, which is 
presented by the phenomenon of Peripetna, must not, however, detain 
us at this point from completing the course of our Study. We have 
wrestled with it at least tw'ice already at earlier points,*' and we should 
gain nothing now by stepping aside to try a fall with it again. Our pre- 
sent, and concluding, subject is the inspirations of histoiians. 

' ‘Internally, temptation lakes the foim of a MoU'nt passion, uiierjiurolkiblc it its 
vii'tJiii IS unguarded and secure. 'I’he coiujuirorb of'T’toy .m hi sit l>\ hi os, tlie spirit of 
lapine; hut thib passion is not conci-ivcd |ot| as a natiual state of mind determuud hy 
a pievious state — the elleLl of a noimal i ause , it i-» a sjutit ) \\ liu h haunts, swiuips 

dovMi, and takes possession of tht Soul wIkii Ueason slumhti ■> and kicps no walili. Kids 
is constantly spoken of hy the (iic'cks as a disease (rdm)s'), hut that word had not the 
associations merely of a wasting; and painful hodilv comipiion l)lsl•a^Ls win caused hy 
invading spirits, those mahttnant knes of whom and Death aic rhe ilud, and who 
seii'c as much upon the Soul as upon the Hod>. . . . 'I’his to the Ginks was a very familiar 
idea.’ — Cornford, op. cit., pp. i57-<'i. 

^ e.g. in IV. iv. 2^5-61 and in XI. i\. pimim. 



E. THE QUEST FOR A MEANING BEHIND 
THE FACTS OF HISTORY 

The meaning behind the facts of History towards which the poetry in 
the facts is leading us is a revelation of Cxod and a hope of communion 
with Him ; hut in this quest for a Beatific Vision that is visible to a Com- 
munion of Saints we are ever in danger of being diverted from our search 
for God to a glorification of Man ; and this sin of associating the creature 
with the Creator* precipitates the man-worshipper into a continuing 
fall from idolatry through disillusionment to an eventual depreciation of 
Man which is almost as excessive as the adulation to which it is the 
inevitable sequel. 

From morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy evc.^ 

An idolization of Man by Man himself, which is patently ridiculous 
when the idol is some individual mannikin, may be more specious when 
the blasphemous worship is paid to some collective Leviathan. Yet the 
state-w'orship that a post-Christian Western Society commended as 
‘patriotivSm’ and the church -worship that it denigrated as ‘fanaticism’ 
both turn as bitter on the palate as the hero-worship of an Alexander, 
Hitler, Caesar, or Napoleon. In whatever form this anthropolatry may 
be practised, it stultifies itself by passing over into irony. ‘Plus 9a 
change, plus e’est la meme chose. ‘Any man of forty w'ho is endowed 
with moderate intelligence has seen — in the light of the uniformity of 
Nature — the entire Past and Future.’"^ And what a spectacle is presented 
by ‘the best of all possible worlds’ wath which Voltaire makes play, 
at Leibnitz’ expense, in Candidc, ‘Recordare, mi fill, quam parva sapi- 
entia mundus regitur.’ An aphorism attributed to a seventeenth- 
century Western statesman is matched by an eighteenth-century Western 
historian’s sardonic description of History as being ‘little more than the 
register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of Mankind’. ^ ‘All is 
vanity’ is the refrain of Ecclesiastes; and, from this disillusioning anthro- 

* 'I’he judgement on ‘association’ (shirk) in the Qur’an has been noticed in I. i. 9, n. 3. 

- Milton: Paradise Lost, Hook I, 11 . 742-1. 

’ Karr, Alphonse; C 7 //e/)cs, January 1S49. 

, ^ Aurelius, Marcus: Meditations, Hook IX, chap. 2, quoted in V. vi. 137. Marcus’s 

melancholy view of tlumaii I ale was brought home to the winter by two repetitne 
experiences — one consummated when he was htty-one and the other when he was htty- 
seven. One day in May 1940, as he was approaching the corner of the C'ornmarket and 
George Street in Oxford, his eye caught a poster in a newspaper-vendor’s hand an- 
nouncing; ‘Liege falls: Foits held impiegnable smashed by German guns’, and, for an 
instant, he was at a loss to know whether he was living in a.J). 1940 or in a.d. 1914, be- 
cause, at that same corner in August 1914, he had been given the same shock by a poster 
displaying the same words. His second cxpeiience of the kind occurred on a day in 
April 1946, when, as the oHicial tram c,irr\ing the Hrilish Delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference of Paris halted at a point between Calais Harbour and Calais "J’own, it occurred to 
him that this was the point where the Delegation had been given lunch when they had 
been travelling this way on this train on a dav in December, 1918. Looking out of the 
railway-carnage window to identify the building, he found that this time it had been 
rased to the ground. 

5 Gibbon, E. • The History of the Decline and FJl of the Roman Empire, chap, iii, echoing 
liayle, P. : Dhttonaire, 3rd. ed., iii. 1899^, s.v. Manicheens. 
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pocentric angle of vision, Life presents the mirage of a wilderness, not 
only for Mankind but for the gods. 

‘The Sun hides not Virginia’s Dismal Swamp, nor Rome’s accursed 
Campagna, nor wide Sahara, nor all the millions of miles of deserts and of 
griefs beneath the Moon. The Sun hides not the Ocean, which is the dark 
side of this Earth and which is two-thirds of this Earth. So, therefore, that 
mortal man who hath more of joy than sorrow in him, that mortal man 
cannot be true — not true, or undeveloped. . . . ^Ehe (}ods themselves are 
not for ever glad, '^fhe ineffaceable sad birth-mark in the brow of Man is 
but the stamp of sorrow in the signers.’* 

Happily Man can find no rest in this spiritual ctd-dc-sac, and his dis- 
illusionment witli his grotesquely deified Self drives him back into the 
narrow way which Icadeth unto Life^ across a bridge built for him by the 
saving irony of the Gospels. 

‘lliou fool, this night thy soul shall be reejuired of thee.’* 

‘For whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his 
life for My sake shall find it. For what is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole World and lose his own soul ? Or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?*'^ 

When ‘Dominus illuminatio mea’ is taken in lieu of ‘Man is the measure 
of all things’^ as Man’s key to the riddle of Human Tafe, the vanity of 
Man is transfigured in this divine light. 

‘liOrd, what is Man that ’Fhou takest knowledge of him, or the Son of 
Man that Thou rnakest account of him? Man is like to winity; his days 
are as a shadow that passeth hy.’‘‘ 

This divine concern with Man’s vanity, which for the Psalmist is an 
enigma, is for Job one of the aggravating circumstances of Man's in- 
tolerable plight. 

‘Let me alone, for my days are vanity. Wliat is Man that 'Phou shouldest 
magnify him and that Thou shouldest set 'riiine heart upon him? And 
that I’hou shouldest visit him every morning and try him (‘very moment? 
How long wilt d'hoLi not depart from me, nor let me alone till I sw^allow 
dow'n my spittle ?’7 

liut there is another psalm in whieh Job’s petulant question finds its 
answ^er. 

‘What is Alan that Thou are mindful of him^ And the Son of Man, that 
ff'hou visitcst him ? For 'J’lu^u hast made him a little kwvcr than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 'Thou madest him to have 
dominion over the wa^rks of Thy hands; Thou hast put all things under 
his/eet. . . . O Lord our lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the Earth.’® 

A spectacle in wLich no meaning can be found, so long as the meaning 

’ Melville, Herman: Moby Dick, chaps. xr\i and rvi. - Matt. vii. 14. 

’’ Luke XII. 20. Cp Psalm xxxix. 6 (7 in The Book oj Conwion rrayer). 

^ Matt. x\i. 25 2t). Cp. Mark viii. 35-37 and Luke ix. 24-25. Cp. also Matt. x. 39; 
Luke ^VM. 33; John XU. 25. 

5 This aphorism, which is attributed to Protagoras, is to be found in Plato’s Theae- 
tetu^, 183 13 . 

Psalm cxliv. 3-4. Cp. Psalm xxxix. 4-6 (5-7 in The Book of Comytwn Prayer). 

~ Job. vii. 16-19. ^ Psalm viii. 4—6 and 9. 
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of it is sought in the creature’s vain endeavours, proves to be meaningful 
as soon as the meaning of it is sought in the Creator’s indwelling purpose. 
‘Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you’^ is the 
message of salvation from the Dweller in the Innermost. 

‘Les grandeurs ct les miseres de I’homme sont tellement visibles qu’il 
faut necessairenient que la veritable religion nous enseigne et qu’il y a 
quelque grand principe de grandeur en rhomme, ct qu’il y a un grand 
principe de misere. 11 faut done qu’elle nous rende raison de ces eton- 
nantes contrarietes.’^ 

In Pascal’s vision, it is part of the paradox of Human Nature that 

‘L’homme n’est qu’un roseau, Ic plus faible de la Nature, mais e’est 
un roseau pensant’ 

and the purpose for which this ‘thinking reed’ has been created is pro- 
claimed by Jalal-ad-Din RCirni in the opening lines of the MaUuunvl. 

Hearken to this reed forlorn 
Breathing, even since ’twas torn 
I'rorn its rushy bed, a strain 
Of impassioned love and pain. . . . 

’Tis the flame of Love that fired me, 

’'I’ls the wine of Love inspired me. 

Would St thou learn how lovers bleed, 

Hearken, hearken to the recd.'^ 

While ‘the Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament 
showeth His handiwork’, ^ this singing reed reveals God’s purpose. As 
the Sun, when he ‘rejoiceth as a giant to run his course’,^ is the source 
from which ‘the things that are seen’^ derive not only their visibility but 
their genesis and their growth and their sustenance,^ so (/od is the source 
from which Man derives his significance as well as his consciousness and 
his life, and the purpose of God that is the reason for Man’s existence 
is that the creature should re-enter into communion with its Creator. 

When Man’s quest thus finds its true qiblahy Man’s spirit rises to the 
full height of its powers, and at this spiritual altitude the Soul’s feeling 
for the poetry in the facts of History is transfigured into a sense of awe in 
the presence of an Almighty God {^azza wa jalla) who is also (rod the 
Merciful and the Compassionate: Allrdi ar-Rahman ar-RahIm. The 
lyrical feeling is transfigured into awe at ‘the tender mercy of our God 
whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited us’ f the epic feeling 
into awT at God’s execution of His providential designs. ‘This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes’ and the psalmist’s 
eager acclamation is involuntarily endorsed by a Laodicean historian 
when, in WTiting the last lines of The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire ^ Gibbon is moved to describe his subject as ‘the greatest, 

* Matt. \ii. 7. Cp. Luke xi. 9. 

- l^ascal: Pi'n^i^cs, No. 470 111 Brunschvieg’s airaiiKCinent. ^ IbiJ., No. 347. 

* Kumi, Jalal-ad-Din: Selections froTti hts lyriitngs, translated by K. A. Nicholson 

(London 19SO, Allen & UmMn), p. 31. Psalm xix. i. 

^ Psalm xix. 5. 73 Cor. iv. 18. * ** Plato: Respublua, 509 B. 

9 l^ukc 1. 78. Psalm cxviii. 23. 
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perhaps, and most awful scene in the history of Mankind’. Awe lends 
wings even to the pedestrian poetry of the story-teller. T have been 
young and am now old, and yet saw 1 never the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread.’* But the drama in the facts of History is 
the province of poetry in which Awe comes into its kingdom. ‘He hath 
put down the mighty from their scat and hath exalted the humble and 
ineek’“ is a Christian theme that, even in a pagan rendering,^ brings the 
Soul within a bow-shot of God’s awful presence. ’This presence makes 
itself felt behind the human figures of the prophets who deliver the 
burden (jf Nineveh and the burden of Babylon.^ 

The might of the (icnlile, unsmote by the sword. 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Eord.^ 

And the doom of the militarist is only the most dramatic application of 
a sentence that lias been passed on all the shadowy unsubstantial glories 
of our blood and state. 

Some men with swords may reap the field 
And plant fresh laurels where tliey kill, 

But their strong neiwes at last must yield: 

They tame but one another still. 

Early or late 
They stoop to Fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

When the feeling for the poetry in the facts of History is thus trans- 
muted into awe at the epiphany of God in History, the historian’s in- 
spiration is preparing him for an experience that has been described as 
‘the Beatific Vision’ by souls to whom it has been vouchsafed. In this 
experience, God is seen face to face, aiul no longer through a glass 
darkly;^ and this means that the vision carries the Soul beyond the 
limits of Histoiy or of any other avenue of approach towards God 
through 1 lis revelation of llis nature in His works. Yet, lor every seeker 
after (ioil, his own God-given glimpse of the marvels of the Cheated 
Universe — narrow-verged though his human hori/on is bound to be — is 
a lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path and the historian’s path 
ascends from a feeling for tlie poetry in History through a sense of awe 
at (iod’s action in History to a participation in Man’s fellowship with 
Man wdiich brings him to the threshold of the saint’s communion wdth 
God. 

Ill this process of progressive initiation, the first stage in an historian’s 
spiritual pilgrimage is the experience of a communion on the mundane 

* Psalm xxxvii. 25. ^ Lukr i. 52. 

^ "An echo of the vcise here (]uoted from the (Jospcl according to Saint Imkc- strikes a 
Chiistian t ar 111 the .n munt ot the actiMtv <»! Ztus that is ast riheil to Aesop, in cf)lloquy 
\Mlh Chilon, hy Dio^tius Paeniiis in The Lin \, Doitinns, (in<lSfjyin[>\' of the Philoso- 
phen of Repni{\ Hook 1 , chap. 111, § 2. Het\\een Dioj^mts’ ra fici’ ut/njXa T{i7rcn o>r ra Se 
TtiTTCLvd in/j(7)v and the Lucan vifuoa^ raTreiroi;!; tlierc is a verbal toi rcspondcnLC that 
points to a common literary source. 

-♦ S ■ iNaluim 111 2-3 and iS, and Isaiah xiv. 4-12, quoted in JV. iv. 468-9, n. 2, and 
compare F'/i‘kiel xxxi 3-17. 

Hyron: The nestntction of Setinneherih, closing lines. 

Shirley. Death the Leveller, middle stanza. 

I Cor. Mil. 12. 
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plane with persons and events from which, in his usual state of con- 
sciousness, he is sundered by a great gulf* of Time and Space that, in 
ordinary circumstances, is impassable for all his faculties except his in- 
tellect. A tenuous long-distance commerce exclusively on the intellectual 
plane is an historian\s normal relation to the objects of his study; yet 
there are moments in his mental life — moments as memorable as they 
are rare — in which temporal and spatial barriers fall and psychic dis- 
tance is annihilated; and in such moments of inspiration the historian 
hnds himself transformed in a flash from a remote spectator into an 
immediate participant, as the dry bones take flesh and quicken into life. 

1 he hand of the Lord was upon me and carried me out in the Spirit of 
the Lord, and set me down in the midst of the valley which was full of 
bones, and caused me to pass by them round about; and, behold, there 
were very many in the open valley; and, lo, tliey were very dry. And He 
said unto me: ‘Son of Man, can these bones live?’ And I answered: ‘O 
Lord God, Thou knowest.’ Again lie said unto me: ‘Prophesy upon 
these bones, and say unto them: “O ye dry bones, hear the word of the 
I^ord. Thus saith the Lord God unto these bones: Rcholcl, I will cause 
breath to enter into you, and ye shall live; and I will lay sinews upon you 
and will bring up llesh upon you and cover you with skin and put breath 
in you, and ye shall live; and ye shall know tliat 1 am the Lord.’” So I 
prophesied as 1 was commanded; and as I prophesied there was a noise, 
and, bel'iold, a shaking, and the bones came together, bone to his bone. 
And, when I beheld, lo, the sinews and the liesh came up upon them and 
the skin covered them above, but there w'as no breath in them. Then said 
He unto me : ‘Prophesy unto the Wind, prophesy, Son of Man, and say to 
the Wind: “’Phus saitli the Lord God: Come from the four wdnds, O 
Rreath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may live.”’ So I pro- 
phesied as ITe commanded me, and the breath camii into them, and they 
lived and stot I up upon their feet, an exceeding great army.'^ 

‘Debout les morts!’ 'Phe spark that fires an historian’s imagination to 
become a vehicle for this miracle of resurrection may be a cjuickcning 
encounter with some passage in an historical record or a quickening 
sight of some historic monument or landscape; and this memorable ex- 
perience, which is the historian’s human reward for his professional 
labours, may be kindled in the most apparently unpromising tinder. 

The present waiter, for example, still retained, some forty years after 
one experience of the kind, an aliiding sense of personal participation in 
the war of 90-80 b.c. between Rome and her Italian allies as a lasting 
consequence of the instantaneous effect on him of a passage in the table 
of contents [periocha) of the eighty-ninth book of Livy’s history upon 
which he had stumbled one day when, during his reading as an under- 
graduate for the school of Ltlerae Iltnnaniores at Oxford, he was un- 
expcctantly ploughing his way through the surviving precis of the lost 
books of Ivivy’s work in the faint hope of gleaning some additional 
scraps of knowledge of the appalling history of the Hellenic World in the 
last tw^o centuries B.c. 

‘Mutilus, one of the proscribed [leaders of the Italian Confederacy], 
succeeded, by muffling his countenance, in making his way undetected to 
* Luke xvi. 26. 2 Ezekiel xxxvii. i-io. 
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the back of his wife Bastia*s house — only to be refused admittance : slie 
taxed him with having a price on his head. His letort was to plunge his 
blade into his breast and spatter his wife’s door with his blood.’* 

As the student read this quickening passage of an arid epitome, he 
was transported, in a Bash, across the gulf of 'fime and Space from 
Oxford in a.d. 1911 to Teanum in 80 to find himself in a back 

yard on a dark night witnessing a personal tragedy that was more bitter 
than the defeat of any public cause. He saw the Sidicine fugitive, ex- 
pelled from Nola by craven Samnite comradcs-in-arms for fear of 
Roman retribution if they continued to harbour huii,^ stealing up to his 
own home in his own city in the confident expectation that here, at least 
and at last, he could count 011 finding love, loyalty, and shelter; and 
then, in answer to his low call, a woman’s head appi^ars at the window^, 
and one short colloquy informs him that his wife is as heartless as his 
comrades-in-arms. In an inslant, the blade rasps in the scabbard, the 
body falls w'ith a thud, and the splashing blood irrevocably seals the 
traitor-wife’s infamy.'^ Already the beat of the avenging Furies’ wfings can 
be heard in the air as the twentieth-century eye-witness is caught up 
again and replaced in a trice in his normal locus in 'rime and Space. 

A stop-watch would, no doubt, have registered that the duration of 
this transport had been infinitesimally brief; yet, in virtue of the poign- 
ancy of the experience, the momentary posthumous spectator’s imagin- 
ation w'as able, ever after, to recapture the atmosphere of that dire 
reunion of husband and wife; and this one scene in the tragic drama of a 
civil war between a Roman Republic and an Italian Confederacy w’ould 
call up, before his mind’s eye, a series of dramatic incidents running 
back past the climax of the catastrophe to its eve. Through the eyes of a 
Velleius he could see the Samnite leader Rontius 'I’elesinus lying, on the 
evening of the ist November, 82 R.c., at the threshold of the Colline 
Gate, ‘wearing in death the countenance of a victor’'^ (the Samnite hero 
was indeed fcJix oppoi tiinitate morhs^^ by comparison with his unhappy 
surviving Sitlicine colleague and comrade Alutilus). Through the ears of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, the young recruit, he could hear the parley be- 
tween the Roman consul Cinaeus Pompeius Strabo and the Marsian 

' ‘Mutilus, unus fx prosi'riptis, rl.im r.ipit«* ntloptMto ail p^stuMs at'dcs Bastiae 
iixons cum aitcsMsstl, aJinisMis non cst iiui.i ilium prusenplum du-crct; itaiiuc sc 
tianstodit cl sjiij^mnc suo loic^ uxoris rcspcisil.’ 1 i\v Lihn LXXXIX. 

- (lams i\ipms Mulilus iml his ira^ic end m lh<- \cai ht lore that in which Volaterrac 
capitulated to Sulla (<^00 the pa'^s.if^e cjutUed liom (iiamus lueimanus’s histoty in foot- 
note helow), and V'olaleiiae i apitulati d (see ihid ) m the eonsuKhip ot [Publius] 
Ser^ ihus fVatia] and [Appius] Claudius [I’ukherJ, 1 <• 111 thi \iar Ji) u.c. 

^ ‘Hi Volateiiam se Romanis cUdicleiunt . . . et pioseiiptos ex oppido dimiserunt, 
quos.ecjnites a consiilihns C'laiidio et Seicdio missi concidcruiU lam ante [apno super- 
lore] et Sammtes <|ui Xolae eranl idem Ici i rant nu tu ohsidnaus I’apiusque Mutilus inde 
tu^iens, (um ne ah uxore cjuidem Ikissia noctu 'Peam recipen Uir, (jiiod crat in proscri- 
ptorurn miinero, iisus est pu^ionis auxilio ’ --(hannis Licinianus, llooU XXXVI {Granii 
lAtiniaiii quae suf>cmint, eel. bv r'leiniscb, M. (Leip/iy, 1904, 'reubner), p. 42). 

^ Bassia’s infamy was the more heinous, consulcTinu that, during" a soul-testing cen- 
tury of Roman historv (i33-,1i n c ), when ‘a man’s toes’ weie veiily ‘they of his own 
houschodd’ (Matt. x. 36. Cp. Matt. x. 21 and 3s; Mark mu’. 12; Luke xn. 52-53 and xxi. 
16), ‘id . . . notantlum est, fui-.-sc in prosi i iptos uxorum hdem summam, libertorum 
incdiam, fihoruni nullam.’ — Velleius Pateiculus, C. Ilistofiu Romanu, Book 11 , chap. 67. 

^ ‘Victoris magis quam moricntis vultuni praeterens’— Velleius Ikiterculus, C.: His- 
toria Roinatm, Book 11 , chap. 27. ^ 'Pacitus. Aatuola, chap. 45. 
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leader Publius Vettius Scato. ‘How am I to address you?* the Roman 
spokesman asks. ‘As a would-be friend who is an involuntary enemy’ the 
insurgent spokesman answers.^ At that moment, perhaps, it was still not 
too late to arrest the Furies’ flight ; and there had been a time before that, 
again, when statesmanship might even have averted a catastrophe 
which, for a decade, w\is to turn all Italy into one vast gladiatorial amphi- 
theatre. In the picture conjured up by Plutarch’s w^ords a tw^entieth- 
century English student could recapture a scene in the Roman politician 
Marcus Livius Drusus’s house in the capital, towards the close of the 
first decade of the last century B.c., when Drusus’s Marsian friend 
Quintus Pompaedius Silo was spending a few days with him as his 
guest. He could watch the distinguished visitor making friends with his 
host’s nephew s and then saying to them, half in joke and half in whimsi- 
cally tragic earnest: ‘Do plead for us with >our uncle; do beg him to 
make our cause his own in our struggle to w'in the francliisc.’^ 

This resurrection, inatwx'nticlh-century E'nglish student’s experience, 
of souls that had striven and suffered and died in Italy in the second 
decade of the last century h.c. w'as noteworthy inasmuch as the bones 
which had been brought back to life w’erc, in this instance, no perfect 
skeletons, but mere casual bits and fragmentary pieces. In cunjuring up 
out of these scanty relics an exceeding great army, the historian’s awe- 
inspired imagination was performing, on its own plane, something like 
an equivalent of the miracle performed on the intellectual plane by 
contemporary Western palaeontologists who knew how to reconstruct 
a megatherium from a single vertebra and a pithecanthropus from a 
single tooth. If the Imagination could strike fire from such tinder as 
surviving tables of contents of lost books and surviving entries in pedes- 
trian chronicles, it was not surprising that it should be able to make as 
much of the intact works of gifted historians; and the same experience 
of a magical translation to a distant point-moment in Spacc-’kime, 
which had overtaken the present student of History w'hen he w^as read- 
ing the tables of contents of the lost books of Livy in a.d. 1911 , was to 
overtake him again in a.d. 1951 wdien he was reading Bernal Diaz’s 
description of his first sight of the approaches to Tenochtitlan. 

‘During the morning we arrived at a broad causeway and continued 
our march towards Iztapalapa; and, when \vc saw so many cities and vil- 
lages built in the water and other great towns on dry land, and that straight 
and level causeway going towards [the city of] Mexico, we were amazed 
and said that it was like the enchantments they tell of in the legend of 
Amadis, on account of the great lowers and cues [temples] and buildings 
rising from the water, and all built of masonry. And some of our soldiers 
even asked whether the things that we saw were not a dream. ... I stood 
looking at it and thought that never in the World w ould there be discovered 
other lands such as these, for at that time there was no Peru, nor any 
thought of it. Of all these wonders that I then beheld, to-day all is over- 
thrown and lost, nothing left standing. . . . 

* ‘Quern cum Scato salutasset, “Quern te appcilcm ?” inquit. At ille “Voluntatc hospi- 
tem, necessitate hostern’’.’- Cicero: Philippicae^ Speech XII, chap, xi, § 27. 

^ eliTfv, *'o7r<o<r vnep ‘qp.ojv herfOKaOe tou OiLov avvay<jjviaaa 6 aL rrcpi rijs 

TToAireias.,, — Plutarch: Cato Minor, chap. 2. 
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‘Gazing on such wonderful sights, we did not know what to say, or 
whether what appeared before us was real; for on one side, on the land, 
there were great cities, and in the lake ever so many more, and the lake 
itself was crowded with canoes, and in the causeway were many bridges 
at intervals, and in front of us stood the great city of Mexico, and we — ■ 
we did not even number four hundred soldiers! And we well remembered 
the words and warnings given us by the people of Huexotzingo and 
Tlaxcala, and the many other warnings that had been given that we should 
beware of entering [the city ofj Alexico, where they would kill us as soon 
as they had us inside. 

The sense of personal participation in the Castilian expedition to 
Mexico in A. I). 1519, which the present writer experienced while he w^as 
reading this passage in Bernal Diaz’s record ot his reminiscences, had 
been anticipated when, in a . d . 1949, he was reading accounts of ‘the 
Fourth (.’riisade* w ritten by a gifted French and a cultivated Byzantine 
participant in that sordid transaction between two mutually anti- 
pathetic Christendoms. 

At one moment he found himself on hoard a thirteenth-century 
French ship catching a thrilling lirst sight of Constantinople through 
GeolFrcy de \'illehardoiiin’s eyes. 

‘Or poez sav'oii que imilt esgarderent Costantinople eil (lui onques mais 
ne I’avoient veue ; (jue il lu' pooient mie cuidier (juc si riche vile peust estre 
en tot le inonde, cum il virciU cos balz nuns et cus riches tours dont ele 
ere close tot entor a la rc'onde, et ccs riches palais et ces haltes yglises, 
dont il 1 avoit tant que mils ncl poist eroire, sc il no le veist a Toil, et le 
lone et le le de la vile etui de totes les autres ere soveraine. lOt sachiez que 
il n’i ot si liardi cm la chais ne fremist; et co ne fut mie inervoille; que 
onques si graiiz alTaires ne fu enpris de nullc genl, puis cjue li monz fu 
cstorez.’'^ 

At another moment the twentieth-century reader found himself in 
Nikitas Khoniatis’ slioes, striding back, with his heart in his mouth, 
into the jaws of Death on the forlorn hope of trying to rescue a girl who 
had just been kidnapped by a Frankish soldier from among a party of 
Byzantine refugees that was heading for the (rolden Gate in a perilous 
attempt to make an exodus from the ravished City. 

‘Our chief anxiety was for the women, so we had put them in the middle 
of our party with a tvuclon of men outside and had instructed the girls to 
smear their faces with dirt [in order to conceal their sexual attractions 
from the I'rankish solduMy’s eyes|. . . . AVe were hound for the Golden 
(iate; but, when we had got about as far as the church of ATocius the 
Martyr, a barbarian . . . snatched a beautiful girl from among us. She w^as 
a judge’s daughter . . . and her father, w hose stamina had been broken by 
old age and sickness, had slipped and fallen in a puddle and was now’ lying 
there crumpled up, lamenting aloud and plastered with mud. He kept on 
looking at me as if he were expecting at least some show’ ot assistance from 
me, and he began to call upon me by name to do anything that I could 
to help him to retrieve his daughter. So 1 turned back there and then, 

’ Bernal Diaz del Castillo: The Di<:roj'erv and Conquest of Mexico, i s J 7 ~^ 5 ^ trans- 
lated by A. P. Maiidsla> (London 1928, Utmtlc di;e), pp. 269-71. 

^ Geoffroi de Villehardouin : (Jomjuete de Constantinople, chap, xxvi, § 128 (3rd cd. 
of N. de Wailly’s text and translation (Pans 1882, Didot), p. 72). 
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without more ado, and started to follow at the kidnapper’s heels, weeping 
and denouncing at the top of my voice the crime that had just been com- 
mitted. As I went, I made supplication to any passing soldiers of the 
Frankish army who were not altogether ignorant of our [Modern Greek] 
tongue — trying to induce them to come to the rescue and taking some of 
them by the hand, till I bad managed to work upon the feelings of some 
of them so far as to prevail upon them to form a posse for the pursuit of 
that lecherous beast. I led the way with my posse behind me ; we arrived at 
the villain’s billet; anti then he pushed the girl inside and took his stand at 
the gates in a truculent posture. . . . When my companions told him with 
some vigour to give the girl back, his first reply was an insolent refusal. 
^Pwo imperious passions-- lust and rage — had him fast in their grip; but, 
when he saw that the men were losing their tempers, and heard them 
threatening him with impalement for misconduct aggravated by con- 
tumacy, and when he w as convinced that they wxrc really in earnest, he 
reluctantly yielded and gave the girl up.’^ 

If the imagination could be fired not only by the Champenois adven- 
turer’s winged words but even by a narrative in a Byzantine historical 
work whose pages had been damped by the mildew of an aUected style 
in a ped.mtic classical diction, it was still less surprising that the same 
miracle could also be evoked by the sight of monuments and landscapes 
that w'cre visual echoes of the Past. In A.n. 195.'’ the writer of this Study 
had a vivid recollection of six such experiences in which he had found 
himself participating in an historic past event through a momentary 
annihilation of the intervening time on the hypnotizing sjiot. 

On the loth January, 1912, as he sat musing on one of the twin 
summits of the citadel of l^harsalus, tvith his eyes ranging away to the 
peaks of Pelion, Ossa, and Olympus over the downs of Cynoscephalae 
— the crouching Dog’s Heads - the middle distance of a sunlit land- 
scape came, m the brooding gazer’s imagination, to be overcast with 
the sinister mist that, on a morning 2,109 yvars back in the Past, is 
blindfolding the patrols of tw^o armies as these nervously grope their 
way towards one another on those fog-bound slopes. When the parting 
of the mist reveals to the posthumous spectator’s sight the right wing 
of the ATacedonian phalanx already carrying all before it in the momen- 
tum of its charge downhill, he instantly feels the stab of anxiety that, 
at this moment, pierces King Philip’s heart as he glances back over his 
left shoulder to look for the left wing of the phalanx that should have 
been following his owm right wing up. ‘O form front, Nicanor! Form 
front! And cover my left flank. Close the gap. Elephant, close the gap, 
for God’s sake!’ But the fate of Macedon’s last army is already scaled. 
Don’t you see what that hawk-eyed Roman field-oflicer is doing over 
there on the triumphant Roman right He is not missing his chance of 
striking a decisive blow^ by waiting for orders from Titus. Look, he has 
already withdrawn two battalions from the victorious Roman attack 
on Nicanor’s unready wing and has wheeled them, Icft-about, at the 
double to take Philip’s exposed wing in the rear. And now it is no battle ; 
it is a massacre — for these uncouth Italian troops have never been 

* Nikitas Khoniatis- Narrative of Events aftir the Capture of the City [by the Franks], 
chap. 3, on pp. 779-82 ot Immanuel Bekker’s edition (13onii 1835, Weber). 
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drilled in the humane rules governing the ‘temperate and undecisive 
contests* in which the regular forces of a civilized Hellenic World are 
more or less innocuously exercised. Look, the outmanceuvred phalang- 
ites arc raising their pikes — they are making the signal that they surren- 
der — but those murderous Roman swords callously complete their 
cruel work. 

As the harrowed participant from another world averts his eyes from 
an unbearable spectacle, they catch a glimpse of a despairing commander 
riding otf, centre a terre, with no more than a handful of life-guards 
still attending him. Is this fleeing horseman Titus Quinctius Flamini- 
nus*s defeated adversary Philip Demetriou.? Gr is he Gains Julius 
Caesar’s defeated adversary Gnacus Pompeius Magnus.^ Before the 
dreamer has lime to refocus his diffracted historical vision, it all 
vanishes abruptly into thin air, and the landscape flickers back into a 
pastoral present in which the sounds floating up from the slopes of 
Cynosceplialae to the lieights of the acropolis of PharsfAus are, not the 
din of sword-blades nor the shrieks of wounded men, but the tinkling of 
goat-bells and the bleating of sheep peacefully grazing, to the strain of 
their shepherds’ pipes, over the site of a doubly historic battlefield. 
Can the dreamer really have sunk, for that instant, those twenty-one 
centuries deep below the current surface of Time’s waters on which 
he now finds himself riding, once again, in his normal waking life? He 
might doubt it if the poignancy of the momentary experience had not 
left a sequence of Greek elegiac verses running persistently through 
his head. 

AlXlvov aiXivov ctVe, KarrjpnT^ 

acAii’oj'j (oXero yi] MaKchfov . 

7j r/)aAay^ kGTp(OTai civd dA dfn^rrjp 

€fJT()f)€Gcv dpeTTdv(p OeGGaXiKas Grayvas - 
ojs' oy/tos' Kara Koapiov eAt/Aarat aty/ir/raov, 
ou(S’ avTos Keivcov rd^u' cXvg^ 

LG^Ci dfievrivog eij*^ €tl Op(tviLa GdpiGi^^y 

aGTTL^a 8’ dpyvp€7]v XvOp(K epai/ie /.teAas'. 

Tfo/vV }\guji' TTpdyovoi [ler irriKparcax: cpareunji' 

eiXoi’, V7r^p<fyLdXoi's Kijp^'^ ^’l • 

I’vv rt’ avToi'^ nTjjpu'^ utto C,u<f>ov rjXOe TpLaKTijp, 
atcTos' (iLTroXiui^, ^Ogko^ d/xat/td/etTos-. 

7) (S’ ^EXXfi'i Tpls (>Acx>A’, (ivTuxOoi'o^ ovKerL ycfpt 
Koipdvov dijionci'Tj GKfjTTTpor dvaGGoperoi'P 

* The trjnslation of thi> (Jreck has hceii madL for the wiiter by his fiiend ' 

Mr. John Lodge 

Ah! \voe is me for Philip’s house made \oid, 

And \Noc tor Macedonia^ land destioy’d! 

In svsathes the phalanx fell, like cars of eoin 
llv sickle of 'riicssalian icaper shorn. 

So sank the A\arrior host, in stru t array, 

And Death himself shook not tluir r.inks astray. 

'riu; nerveless hand its shatter’d pike letains, 

And crusted gore the silver buckler stains. 

Their fathers, born for Peisians’ ovei throw, 

Wrested fair Asia from that haughty foe; 

But these, with western pow’r ill-match’d in fight, 

Perish’d, as goats beneath an eagle’s might. 

Thncc falPn is tlellas, ne\er to behold 

Her realm again by native prince controll’d. 
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At the cast end of the Island of Crete on the iQth March, 1912, as he 
rounded the shoulder of the last mountain on his path from Khandra 
to Palai'kastro, the same twentieth-century Western student of History 
suddenly sij^hted the ruins of a baroque villa* — built, by the look of it, 
for one of the last of the \'enetian governors of Candia — which, had it 
been erected on English and not on Cretan soil, would probably then still 
have been inhabited by the descendants of its original occupant, but 
which in Crete in a.d. 1912 was already a relic of ‘Ancient History’ on 
a par with the ruins of the Minoan imperial palace at Cmossos w hich the 
twentieth -century P^n^lish wayfarer had been visiting a week since. As 
he stood staring at this Jacoliean country house, where the Modern 
Western Civilization in which he himself lived and moved and had his 
being had sulFered tlie pangs of death on Cretan soil a quarter of a 
millennium ago, the spectator had an experience which was the counter- 
part, on the psychic plane, of an aeroplane’s sudden deep drop when it 
falls into an air-pocket. On that spot on which '^Pime had stood still 
since the eviction f)f the ^ enetians by the 'Osmanlis in the War of 
Candia {^oehaliir a.d. 1645 -69),“ the spectator was suddenly carried 
down in a ‘Time-pocket’ from a day in the year A.D. 1912 to a day in the 
fifth decade of the seventeenth century on which History, in that house, 
had come abruptly to an end in an evacuation without any sequed 
except solitude and decay. 

‘The spider has wove his w'cb in the imperial palace, and the owl hath 
sung her w'ateh-song on the towers of Afrasiab.’^ 

On the cast coast of Laconia on the 23rd April of the same year 1912 
the same wayfarer had a similar experience wlien he scaled tlic citadel 
of Monernvasia — ‘the Little (jibrallar’ that had won this name from 
the isthmus wliich was its sole link with the mainland and had lent the 
same name to the ‘malmsey’ wine which had once been exported to 
Western Christendom Iroin its cpiays. As he scaled those miniature 
Heights of Abraham and scrambled through a breach in the ramparts 
that crowned the summit, he fell again into the deep trough of 'Time as 
he beheld the antique bronze cannon lying tossed about at all angles 
among the jagged outcrops ol limestone and the thorny macchia and 
the quietly browsing goats. There lay the guns as they had been left on 
a day on which 'Fime had stood still at Monernvasia. 'Lhcy had lain 
there till their wooden carriages had rotted away, and no one had ever 
troubled to remount them or to carry them olT. In that instant the spec- 
tator was transported to the evening of the day- whatever date that day 

^ 'I’lus experience li.is lu-en nientioncd in this Study alieady, in ilidercnt contexts, in 
XII. IX. n 2, and IV. iv. 2S2. - See IV i\. 27.S. 

^ ‘From Saint Sophia he [Mehmed the Conqueror] procteded to the august hut deso- 
late mansion of an liundrcd suecessois of the Great Constantine, hut which, in a few 
hours, had been stripped of tlie pomp.of ro>alty. A niclanelioly rellexion on the Mcissi- 
tudes of human Rreatnes.s forced itself on his mind, and he repeated an eleRant distich of 
Persian poeti y.’--CTihbon, E.. The Ifistoiy of the Decline ami Fall of the Roman Fmptre, 
chap. Ix\ 111, 

In a footnote, (iihhon ohserve.s that ‘this distich, which Cantemir Rives in the oriRinal, 
derives new’ beauties from the application. It was thus that Scipio repeated, in the sack 
of CarthaRe, the famous prophecy of Homer. The same generous feeling earned the 
mind of the conqucroi to the Past or the P'uturc.’ 
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may have borne in Archbishop Ussher’s chronological chart' — on which 
this historic fortress had been stranded on the flowing Time-stream’s 
motionless marge. 

This experience of the present writer’s at Monemvasi'a on the 23rd 
April, 1912, was duplicated on the 24th November, 1929, at the opposite 
end of the Continent, on a larger rocky peninsula, jutting out like a 
dagger into the Cjulf of Chihli, which at that date was held on a lease 
from China by Japan. 

‘The strategic and commercial ports of tlu* Leased T'erritory arc not 
very distant from one another in Space. They stand on two notches, near 
the dagger’s point, that form their harbours ; and from notch to notch it is 
only about two hours’ drive in a car. In “ideal” or “philosophic” time, 
ho\ve\'er, they are far apart, and the distance betw^een them is always 
widening. [While] Dairen is reaching out its hands towards a prosperous 
bourgeois future, Poit Arthur stands fixed in one tragic moment of the 
Past. . . . 

‘As 1 stood on the heights along which the defences of the fortress had 
run, ami let my eyes range over the landscape, I felt as I had felt when, on 
my way out to the l"ar h^ast, my route had led me through Verdun a few 
months before, 'fhat lamlscape had nev'cr seen ATankind engaged on their 
normal works of peace. It had seen war, and war alone; and, now that the 
tide of war had ebbed away, tbe landscape hatl somehow^ ceased to be part 
of the actual li\ing world. It w’as a landscape with no present, no future, 
and no function except to bear silent testimony to the tragedies of which 
it had been the scene in its great days, now for ever past. 

‘At Port Arthur there was one height in particular which commanded 
a magnificent ylcw in both ^hrections: inwaids o\er the city and the har- 
bour with Its slit of an entrance guarded by blulYs on either hand; out- 
wards over the open country across which the Japanese attack had been 
delivered. T'be Japanese had carried that height at fearful cost, and the 
Russians had lost it to their undoing, for, when once the Japanese artillery 
hail opened lire from there, it had siiot . . . the Russian lleet in the harbour 
and the w hole Russian garrison to pieces, and the Russian commandant 
had had no choice but to capitulate. 

‘On the morrow of that capitulation. Time at Port Arthur had stood 
still. 'Phe place was still living — or lying dead — in that morrow when I 

* At t}\t* time tlic s]n-( tatoi liad laKtn it for Rr.intcd lliat the spcLtacle \\ hu ll he \\as be- 
holding in A 1). n)iz w.is the tablt au ot Alonenn asfa as tht loitfiss h.ul lietn lelt un the 
morrow of its i ei o\ t r\ from tlie Venetians In the ‘( )smanlis in a D 1715 IV. iv 271;) ; 
but investigation shnweil that Alonemvasi.i h.ul (.hanged hands tl'iiough a peaci fully 
negotiated caj>itiilation, <ind not through lu mg taken hv storm, both on the 7th-ioih 
S( pit inlu. r, 171S. A' l^r-n the N'lnelians had surreiuhied it to tlic 'Osmaiilis, and on the 
5th August, iS.’i, when the '()smanlis h.id surreiKh'ied it to the Moreol (jr(.(-k insui- 
gents. "I'he 1 1 ansactioiis that tesulted in the siiriendtr of Monennasfi on the 7th-ioth 
September, 1715, arc lei'oukd h> Hrue, Ik* Journal tic la ( .'afH{^ai^oic tfiic Ic (Jratul I esir 
All ]\uha a faitc cn 171^ fumr la (Jout/uctc ile la Motcc (P:ris 1S70, 'J'honn), pp. 

The sui lender of the for tress on the h August , i .S2 1 , is not u ed m 1 * mla\ , ( i . • y] I listorv 
fij ( 7 rcrrr from its (Jonquest hy the Romans to the Pn sent I'lnu, Ji.d. 1 td-A.D. 

VI (Oxfold 1S77, C'lari.ndon Piess), p. 213. 'Phis lestimonv is explicit, yet. on the 23rd 
April, i(;r2, the (.itadcl of Moncinvasf.i wore the appearance of liaving been taken by 
assault at the moment wh(.n Time had conic to a hall tbeie. 'Phe writer could only con- 
je(.ture tb.at, either m A.i). 1715 or in AD. 1821, the \ulors, after making their peaceful 
cnti'A , had breached the wall and dislodged the guns fiom the embrasures in order to put 
the fortress permanently out of commisMon a^ an insiiiance against the risk of a rc- 
occupation by enemy naval forces. An expert on Modern Western military technology 
would, no doubt, he able to tell at a glance whether these guns were of late seventeenth- 
century or of late cighlet ntli-tentury make. 

li X F 2 
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visited it the other day. Nothinj^ had happened at Port Arthur in between 
to break the spell and make the hands of the clock move forward again; 
and I remembered having had precisely that sensation long ago in another 
famous fortress far away.*' 

This experience of communion with a tragic past event, which was 
imparted to one spectator at Moncmvasi'a in a.d. 1912 and at Port 
Arthur in a.d. 1929, can hardly be escaped by any visitor to the battle- 
fields of Chattanooga and (Gettysburg, where Time’s spontaneous halt 
has been seconded l)y Man’s artifice. At (Jettysburg on the 21st April, 
1947, when the same spectator was reconnoitring that tragic landscape, 
the guns that had been in action there on the ist-4th July, 1863, WTre 
once more standing in battery in their authentic stations; for in this 
field the wooden gun-carriages which at Monemvasia had rotted away 
had been providently replaced by replicas in rustless metal, (jazing 
from the summits of the two Round 'I’ops across no-man’s-land to the 
Confederate lines, and then gazing across the same deadly intervening 
space in the opposite direction — from the point where Lee had stood to 
the clump of trees in the P'ederal lines which had been indicated to 
Pickett as his objective — the spectator felt once again a sensation which 
he had known in Liaotung and in the Morea. He was in momentary per- 
sonal communion with his fellow^ human beings who had struggled 
and sulFered and died on that field long ago; and, on thc^ evening of the 
same day, he heard the story of a far more poignant experienct: than his 
own on the same enchanted spot. 'Phat evening Mrs. Hanson,- the wdfe 
of the President of Gettysburg College, who, like her husband, was of 
Southern birth, told him that, when, after her husband’s appointment, 
she had found herself in (Jcjtysburg for the first time arul had been 
taken to see ^he battlefield, she had burst into tears at the sight. I'hc 
emotion that had found this vent had welled up from deep springs; for 
this lady had hatl an uncle w ho had been one ol the survivors of Pickett’s 
charge. No description of the bailie had ever come to her ears from this 
first-hand source, since her kinsman could never bring himself to speak 
of what he had witnessed in that terrible passage of arms; but his 
pregnant silence had initiated his niece in her chililhood into a personal 
communion wnlh the tragedy of the 3rd July, 1863 ; and, wdicn, at last, 
years after, as a grown woman, she first set eyes on the scene of her 
uncle’s and his fallen comrades’ unspeakable ordeal, it was no wonder 
that her feelings should have overcome her. 

The most vivid of the present writer’s experiences of the local 
annihilation of Time in a place where 'Lime had stood still had over- 
taken him at Ephesus on the nth February, 1921. 

‘I approached Ancient Ephesus from the slopes of a limestone hill 
spangled with crimson anemones, gashed with the quarries from which 
the stones of the city were hewn, and crowned with the remnants of 
towers and curtain walls. I had chosen my direction so as to descend upon 
the theatre from above, and the view, suddenly disclosed, of the vast 
cavity, with the seats still in place and the stage buildings standing, was 

* Toynbee, A. J.: ‘Life and Lifc-in-Death’, in A Journey to China (London 1931, 
Constable), pj>. 200-6. 2 Mrs. Elizabeth Tritnble Painter Hanson. 
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as impressive as I had expected it to he. Beyond it the great central 
thoroughfare of the city, a streak of marble pavement showing up against 
the green of the plain, led down to the ancient harbour, now a reed-bed, 
yellow and brown. Parallel to the thoroughfare on our left stood the moun- 
tain of Coressus, with Lysimachus’s fortifications on the sky-line. Beyond, 
on a separate and lower hill of limestone, stood “the Prison of Saint Paul’', 
a tower in a salient of the city’s defences. Beyond that again lay the sea, 
deep blue against the horizon, and to our right stretched the plain of allu- 
vium which lias choked tlic harbour and diiven the sea away. The River 
CaVster, which built the plain and co-operated with the folly of Man to 
the city’s undoing, wound like a snake in spiteful loops and curves through 
the feverish levels which it has laid down.’^ 

At the instant at which this historic panorama impinged on the 
spectator’s eyes, the empty theatre peopled itself wath a tumultuous 
throng as the breath came into the dead and they lived and stood up upon 
their feet. ‘Some . . . cried one thing and some another; for the assembly 
was confuseil, and the more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together.’- Those tw o dishevelled figutes must be Gains and Aristarchus ; 
that inelfectual-looking creature must be Alexander. What is this rhyth- 
mic roar into whicli the babel of tongues is resolving itself.'’ Will Gains 
and Aristarchus escape with their lives.? 'Phank Heaven for the intrepid 
town clerk’s promptness and presence of mind. But at the moment 
wdion the cries of ‘Great is Diana’ are dying dowm and the clerk is be- 
ginning to reason tactfully wdth the ca’owd, the life flickers out ol the 
scene as the .spectator is carried up again instantaneously to the current 
surface of the 'rune-stream from an abyss, nineteen centuries deep, 
into which the impact of the sight of the theatre at Ephesus had plunged 
him. 

On each of the six occasions just recorded, the writer had been rapt 
into a momentary communion with the actors in a particular historic 
event through the elTect upon his imagination of a sudden arresting 
view' of the scene in which this long-past action had taken place. But 
there was another occasion on which he had been vouchsated a larger 
and a stranger experience. In Eoiulon in the soutlicrn section of the 
Buckingham Palace Road, walking southward along the pavement 
skirting the west wall of Victoria Station, the writer, once, one after- 
noon not long after the end of the First W'orld War — he had failed to 
record the exact date — had found himself in communion, not just w ith 
this or that episode in History, but with all that had been, and w\is, and 
W'as to come. In that instant he was diiectly aware of the passage of Ilis- 
tory gently flowing through him in a mighty current, and ot his owui life 
welling like a w'ave in the flow of this vast tide 'Plu* experience lasted 
long enough for him to take visual note of the Edwardian red hrick sur- 
face and white stone facings of the station wall gliding past him on his 
left, and to wonder- -half amazed and half amused — why this incon- 
gruously prosaic scene should have been the physical setting of a mental 
illumination. An instant later, the communion had ceased, and the 

• Toynbee, A. J.: The Western Question in Greece and Tmkev (T.ondon 1922, Con- 
stable), pp. 148-9: ‘Two Ruined CitKs’, wrillcn at Smyrna on the 21st February, 1921. 

^ Acts xix. 32. 
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dreamer was back again in the every-day cockney world which was his 
native social milieu and of which the Edwardian station wall was a 
characteristic period piece. 

A sense of personal communion with all men and women at all times 
and places, which outranges the gamut of an historian’s prose, is articu- 
late in a poem which was already familiar and dear to the writer of this 
Study at the time when that ineffable experience travelled through him. 

Men laughed in Ancient Egypt, long ago, 

And laughed beside the Lake of Galilee, 

And my glad heart rejoices more to know. 

When it leaps up in exultation too. 

That, though the laugher and the laugh be new, 

"I'he joy is old as is the ancient sea. 

Men wept in noble Athens, so they say. 

And in great Rabylon of many towers, 
l^"or the same sorrows that we feel to-day ; 

So, stranded high upon Time’s latest peak, 

I can with Babylonian and with Greek 

Claim kinship through this common grief of ours. 

The same fair moon I look upon to-night, 

'^riiis shining golden moon above the sea. 

Imparts a richer and more sweet delight 
For all the eyes it did rejoice of old, 

For all the hearts, long centuries grown cold. 

That shared this joy which now it gives to me. 

Whate’er I feel *1 cannot feel alone. 

When I am happiest or most forlorn. 

Uncounted friends whom 1 have never known 
Rejoicing stand or grieving at my side, 

These nameless, faceless friends of mine who died 
A thousand years or more e’er I was born.* 

‘Wherefore, seeing we also arc compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before us.’^ 
I'he runner has not yet reached his goal; for the experience, which only 
poetry can convey, of the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace^^ is the 
revelation of a fellowship which is not the work of men"^ but is an act of 
God; and God’s presence and participation transfigure a precarious 
Brotherhood of Man into a Communion of Saints in which God’s 
creatures are united with one another through their union with their 
Crcator.5 

Quae fessis requios, quae merces fortibus, 

Cum crit omnia Dcus in omnibus!** 

^ Rosalind Murray. ^ Hebrews xii. i. 

1 Kph. IV. 3. ^ Arts V. 38. 

5 Saint Augustine: De Cxvitate Dei, Book XIX, chaps. 13, 17, and 20, quoted in V. vi. 
166 and in V. vi. 3(17. 

^ Abelard. O quanta qualia sunt ilia sabbata . . 
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‘Verc Jerusalem est ilia civitas* for, in this full and perfect communion, 
man is reconciled with man, and Mankind with Non-Human Nature. 

O happy living things! No tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart. 

And I blessed them unaware.^ 

In this rapture with which the love of God transfigures a human heart. 
Saint Francis preaches the Gospel to the birds and finds in the Sun and 
Moon his brother and his sister. 

Luna, dies et nox et noctis signa severa 
noctivagacque faces caeli flamniaeqiie volantcs, 
nubila sol imbres nix venti fulmina grando^ — 

this spectacle of the majesty of the stellar cosmos, which captivates a 
poet’s imagination, racks a philosopher’s mind with anxiety for fear lest 
the awe which this sight will inspire in unsophisticated human hearts 
may re-subdue these to the tyranny of mischievous divinities whom a 
Philosophy Militant has interned in the intermundia after banishing 
theni from a world which they have malevolently infested."* 

Nam cum suspicimus rnagni caelestia nnindi 
templa, super stclhsque micantibus aethera fixurn, 
et venit in mentem soils lunaeque viarum, 
tunc, 5 

while the philosopher is shaking his head, the saint breaks out into 
jubilation. 

Altissimu onnipotente bon Signore, 

Tue so le laude, la gloria e I’honore e onne benedictions. 

Ad Tc solu, Altissimu, se confanno, 

Et nullu homo ene dignu "Pe mentovare. 

Laudatu si’, Mi Signore, cum tucte le Tue creature, 
Spetialmcnte messor lu Fratc Sole, 

1^0 quale lu jorno alluineni per nui; 

Et ellu e bcllu e radiante cum grande splendore; 

De Te, Altissimu, porta signiheatione. 

Laudatu si’, Mi Signore, per Sora Luna c le Stelle; 

In celu I’ai formate claritc e pretiose e belle. 

Laudatu si’. Mi Signore, per Frate Ventu, 

E per acre e nubilo e sereno e onne tempu. 

Per le (piale a le tue creature dai sustentamentu.^ 

The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament showeth his 
handiwork. 

One day telleth another, and one night certifieth another. 

There is neither speech nor language, but their voices are heard among 
them. 

Their sound is gone out into all lands, and their words into the ends of 
the World. 

^ Abelard, ibul. 

- Coleridge. 7 he Rime of the Ancient Morhur, 1 art IV adjinem. 

’ Laicrctius. Dc Rcrtivi Nuturu, Book V, 11 . 1190-2. 

^ See the whole passage in De Reruni Ratufd, Book V, 11 . 1183—1240. 

Ibid., 11 . 1204 7. 

^ Saint Francis of Assisi: Landes Cteaturarum^ 11 . 1-14. 
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In them hath He set a tabernacle for the Sun, which cometh forth as a 
bridegroom out of his chamber, and rejoicethas agiant to run his course. . . . 

The Law of the Lord is an undefiled law, converting the Soul; the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, and giveth wisdom unto the simple.* 

O All ye Works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him for evi r. . . . 

O ye Heavens, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify Him for 
ever. . . . 

O ye Sun and Aloon, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify Him 
for ever. 

() ye Stars of Heaven, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him for e\ er. 

O ye Showers and Dew, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever. 

O ye Winds of God, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify Him 
for ever. . . 

() ye Nights and Days, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever. . . . 

O all ye Whales and all that move in the waters, bless ye the Lord; 
praise Him, and magnify Him for ever. 

O all ye Imwls of the Air, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever. 

O all ye beasts and Cattle, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever. 

O ye Children of Men, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and magnify 
Him for ever. . . . 

() ye spirits and souls of the Righteous, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, 
and magnify Him for ever. 

0 ye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye the Lord ; praise Him, and 
magnify Him for cver.^ 

Nostrum est interim mentem crigere 
Et totis patriarn votis appetere.^ 

We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord. 

All the I^arth doth w^orship Thee, the Father Everlasting. 

To Thee all angels cry aloud, the Heavens and all the Powers therein. . . . 

1 leaven and Earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory. 

I'he glorious company of the Apostles praise thee. 

I'he goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 

The noble army of IVIartyrs praise thee. 

The Holy Church throughout all the World doth acknow ledge Thee.^ 

As these diverse yet concordant voices awoke in the heart of a twen- 
tieth-century Western historian who had been born and brought up in 
London, their human rendering of the heavenly language of a Com- 
munion of Saints called up before his inward eye a human presentation 
of the beatific Vision in a picture in the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square w^hich had printed itself on his imagination before the current 
century of the Christian l^ra had begun to run. On the altarpiece 

^ Psalm xix. 1- 5 and 7. 

2 The Song of the Three Holy Children, v^. i, 3, 6 g, 15, 23-26, 30-31. 

3 Abelard, ibid. * The Tc Detail, vv. i -3 and 6-10. 
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painted by Fra Angelico for the Church of San Domenico at Fiesole 
the Angels, Patriarchs, Prophets, Saints, and Martyrs stand in their 
companies,* prasiai prasiai^^ worshipping Christ in His glory in their 
midst. 

Das Unzulanglichc, 
llicr \vird\s Ereignisp 

and the Communion of Saints thus made visible is an unspoken call to 
prayer. 

C'histe, audi nos. 

C'hrist Tammuz, Christ Adonis, Christ Osiris, Christ Balder, hear 
us, by whatsoever name we bless Thee for suifering death for our 
salvation. 

Chris te Jestiy exaudi nos. 

Buddha Gautama, show us the path that will lead us out of our 
afllictions. 

Sane fa Del Genetrix^ intercede pro nobis. 

Mother Mary, Mother Isis, Mother Cybele, Mother Ishtar, Mother 
Kwanyin, have compassion on us, by whatsoever name we bless thee 
for bringing Our Saviour into the World. 

Sancte Michael, infer cede pro nobis. 

Mithras, fight at our side in our battle of Light against Darkness. 

O nines Sancii Ani^eli et ArchanifcU, intercediie pi o nobis. 

All ye devoted bodhisattvas, who for us your fellow living beings 
and for our release have forborne, aeon after aeon, to enter into your 
rest, tarry with us, we beseech you, yet a little while longer. 

Sancte Joannes Bapfisfa, intercede pro nobis. 

Noble Lucretius, who, in spite of thyself, art also a forerunner of 
the Saviour, instil thy poetry into our hearts and thy sincerity into 
our understandings, 

Onines Sancii ]\iiriarchae et Prophetae, intercedite pro nobis. 

Valiant Zaratluistra, breathe thy spirit into the Church Militant here 
on Earth. 

Sancte Pefie, intercede pro nobis. 

'J'ender-heartetl Muhammad, who art also one of the weaker 
vessels of (iod’s grace, pray that Ilis grace may inspire us, like thee, to 
rise above our infirmity in our zeal for His service. 

Sancte Panic, intercede pro nobis. 

Blessed Francis Xavier and Blessed John Wesley, continue Paul’s* 
work of preaching tlie Gospel in all the World. 

Sancte Joannes, inieri ede pro nobis. 

Blessed Mo-ti, disciple of Christ before Ciirist’s epiphany in a far 
country, transmit thou loo the message of Lo\e that an Unknown 
God hath revealed to thee. 

O nines Sancii ApostoH et Evam^elisiae, into cedi te pro nobis. 

Strong Zeno, help us to find God by playing the man. Pious 
Confucius, help us to do our duty towards God by doing it towards 
our neighbours. 

* Mark vi. 39. 


2 Mark \i. 40. 


3 Goethe, Faust, 11 . 12106- 7. 
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Sancte Stephane, intercede pro nobis. 

RIcssccl Socrates, also a martyr, show us, like Stephen, how to 
siifler death in perfect charity towards those that despitefully use us. 

Omnes Sancti Men tyres, intetcedite pro nobis. 

All ye who have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake without 
leaving a memorial, teach us too to sulfer without expectation of even 
a postliunioiis earthly reward. 

Sancte (Jrc^ori, intercede pro nobis. 

Rlesscd A^oka, who, like Gregory, didst serve God by feeding Ilis 
sheep, teach us also to bear one another’s burdens. 

Sancte Aw^nstine, into cede pro nobis. 

Jalrd-ad-Din Mawlfma, singing reed, make heavenly music for us as 
the breath of God’s spirit pours through thee. 

Sancte Pater Bencdicte, intercede pro nobis. 

l^picurus, who wast likewise the re\ered founder of a spiritual 
family, impart to us thy gracious gifts of sweetness and light. 

Sancte Antoni, intercede pro nobis. 

Marcus, recluse in the palace and hermit in the camp, leach us too 
to make the flight of the Alone to the Alone amid the bustle of this 
busy AVorld. 

Omnes Sancti Monachi et Eiemitae, intercedite pro nobis. 

All ye who have also served (h)d, though ye were uncloislered and 
umvithdrawn, teach us too how’ to be in the World yet not be ol it. 

Sancta Maria Mat^dalena, intercede pro nobis. 

Rlessed Francis, who for Christ’s sake didst renounce the pride of 
life, help us to follow Christ by following thee. 

Omnes Sancti et Sanctae Dei, intercedite pro nobis; 

For ilayhi marji' uhim jamV an\ to Him return ye e\ery one.^ 

Finis 

I.ondon, 1951, June 15, 6.25 p.m., after looking once more, this 
afternoon, at Fra Angelico’s picture of the lieatific \'ision. 

^ Quran X. 4. 



XIII. B (iii), ANNEX 

A BUSINESS SCHOOL OF INTELLECTUAL 

ACTION 

If, as has been argued in the chapter to which this annex attaches, 
action is the Alpha and Omega* of scholarship, no less than of ‘praclicar 
affairs, this accounts for the remarkable fact that a liigh proportion of an 
elTective minority of scholars in divers fields, including the field of His- 
tory, has been recruited, not from among the professional Scribes and 
Pharisees in an orthodoxly academic walk of life, but from publicans 
and sinners who have taken their intellectual action as amateurs after 
having served a laborious apprenticeship in such trades as 

war, law, pf)litics, and, notably, commerce. If the essence of scholarship 
is action, the first and last requirement for success in scholarship is to 
be and, accordingly, a profession in which a 

neglect to take action spells instant disaster is a surer training in the 
essentials of scholarship, as well as in those of ‘practical' business, than 
an academic profession in which the nemesis of inactivity is not im- 
mediately brought home to a hesitant soul by a disastrous event. 

In a previous context^ we have already taken note of the careers of a 
pleiad of historians and a band of poets, sages, and saints who returned 
to a life of action on the spiritual plane alter having withdrawn from it 
on the ‘practical’ plane on which they had served their apprenticeship. 
Clarendon and Ibn Khaldun were lawyer-statesmen in retreat. Polybius 
was a politician who had been deported and interned, Dante one who 
had been sentenced to exile, and Ollivier one who had fallen into dis- 
grace. Machiavelli was a rusticated, Confucius an unemployed, and 
Saint Cjrcgory the Great a retired, civil servant. Josephus w'nsa pnsoner- 
of-war and Saint Ignatius Loyola an imalided soldier, while Thucydides 
and Xenophon were soldiers in exile. IMuhanimad and Solon were re- 
tired business men. Our previous observations on these men of action 
who had qualified for entering on their spiritual activities by first going 
through a ‘practical’ apprenticeship need not be recapitulated here; but 
it is pertinent to our present inquiry to remind ourselves that the per- 
sonal careers of seven out of the eight eventual historians on our previous 
list all follow^ one uniform pattern. Their withdrawal, temporary or 
permanent, from ‘practical’ life had, in c\ery case save Ibn Khaldun’s, 
been involuntary, livery one of them had taken to T listory as a pis allcr to 
occupy an enforced and unwelcome vacation from some form of ‘prac- 
tical’ activity;^ and, when, thanks to their ‘practical’ training in action, 

‘ Rev. i. 8 and ii. ‘ In ITT. in. 263 332. 

’ This slalenicnt needs some qiialifieation in its application to 'rhuc\dides, since he 
tcIK s himself in the hist sentence of his work (in liook I, chap 1) that he ‘started work 
on It immediately after the outbreak ot war, in the expectation that this war would not 
only be a jjreat one but would be the most important that had e\er yet been fought’. 
The historian’s subsequent active service was, no doubt, a public duty which he took as a 
matter of course. Yet we can also feel sure that he diil not welcome the twenty > cars’ 
period of full-time leisure for concentrating on his historical work to which he was 
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they made a conspicuously greater success on the intellectual plane of 
action than they had formerly made in ‘practical* life, we may guess that 
most of them were surprised to find that an activity which had been 
thrust upon them by a personal misfortune had won them fame besides 
bringing them consolation. Wc may now go on to take note of another set 
of eventual historians recruited from the world of ‘practical ^affairs — 
the business world in four cases and the world of law and politics in the 
fifth — whose careers, in three instances out of the five, conform to the 
same pattern externally, but prove, when we probe beneath the out- 
ward events to the inner psychic realm of ideals, aims, motives, and feel- 
ings, to have been, not congruent with, but actually antithetical to, the 
careers of the seven historians-in-spite-of-thcmselves whom we have 
already taken into account. 

Outwardly there is a striking correspondence in pattern between the 
careers of I’hucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Josephus, Machiavelli, 
Clarendon, and Ollivicr and the careers of George Grotc [vivehat a.d. 
1794-1871), Heinrich Schlicmann {vivehat A.D. 1S22-90), and James 
Ford Rhodes {vivehat 1848-1927). These three careers, like those seven, 
can all be analysed into a strophe, in which a ‘practical’ profession 
makes the first call — and this an exacting one — upon the hero’s time and 
energy, and an antistrophe, in which he devotes himself to scholarship ; 
and in these cases again, as in those, the break between the two sym- 
metrically balanced chapters of personal history is likewise marked by a 
caesura. It is significant, however, that, in the broken careers of a 
Rhodes, a Grote, and a Schliemann, the caesura is one of the hero’s 
owm making. 

Though Schliemann’s career can challenge comparison, on the score 
of cventfulness, w ith that o( any other hero known to History, neither 
the Victorian London banker Grote nor the post-Belliim Cleveland 
coal and iron merchant Rhodes was ever in danger of having his life- 
caesura cleft for him by so sensational an intervention of History in 
action as Josephus’s experience of being taken prisoner, Folybiiis’s of 
being deported, Thucydides’, Xenophon’s, and Clarendon’s of being 
exiled, or even Machiavclli’s and Ollivicr’s milder mishaps of being 
rusticated and of falling into political disgrace. Like Schliemann, Grotc 
and Rhodes had to contrive for themselves an indispensable vitai paiisa} 
that was never provided for them, ready-made, by the alarums and 
excursions of contemporary public life. Schliemann, as W'C have already 
noticed,^ insulated his strophic accumulation of a fortune from his anti- 
strophic excavation of Troy and Mycenae by spending t\wo years, after 
he had w^ound up his business at St. Petersburg in a.d. 1864, on travel- 
ling round the globe and writing, eti voyage acioss the Pacific, a book 
that had for its subject neither self-help nor Homer, but China and 
Japan. ^ Grote’s equivalent step, after he had refrained in a.d. 1841 from 

condemned through bcinp exiled from Athens as his penalty for havinp failed in 424 n.c. 
(see Uook IV, chaps. 104-7) to prevent the capture of Amphipolis-on-Stryrnon by a 
Lacedaemonian expeditionary’^ force under Brasidas’ command. 

' Lucretius; Dc Rcruni Naturu, Book III, 1 860. 

^ On p. 16, n. I , above. 

3 See Ludwig, K.: tSchliemann oj Troy (Lor don 1931, Putnam), pp. 117 and 118-19. 
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standing again for Parliament^ and had made up his mind to concentrate 
on the writing of A History of Greece in the country, was to arrange — 
though he did not find this easy — to absent himself from his bank in the 
City of London between October 1841 and April 1842 and to spend the 
interval on visiting Italy for the first time in his life^ — a temporary re- 
lease from a ‘chain’^ of public and private ‘practical’ duties which was 
made absolute when he retired from business in the summer of a.d. 
1843.“^ Rhodes, after retiring from business at Cleveland, Ohio, in A.D. 
1886, spent a year in Europe before settling down to write, first at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and afterwards, on the other side of the 
same Charles River, in Boston, A History of the United States from the 
Compromise of iS^o to the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 
1S77. 

‘If this seemed a singular way of starting literary work, it was certainly 
shrewd; it elTaccd the ofiice from his mind; it made a complete break be- 
tween the two w'itlely diiferent halves of his life and enabled him to launch 
upon tht^ second section with a fresh, free mind. Incidentally too, while 
abroad, he translated a French novel, writing it out carefully with the 
design of shaping his style and familiarising himself with the art of com- 
position. 7 "hen upon his return he entered at once upon the real work of 
his life.’’ 

Thus the careers of our three ci-devant business men resembled those 
of our seven ci-devant soldiers and statesmen in being symmetrically 
divided into strophes and antistrophes by caesuras; but, in noticing that 
the three business men’s caesuras had to be induced artificially because 
they were not imposed by events beyond the heio’s control, we have 
already put our finger on the inner antithesis between two patteins of 
life that are congruent only outwardly. For Schliemann and for Grotc, 
as for Rhodes, ‘the real work of his life’ was the creative intellectual 
work that he achieved mainly or entirely during the post-eaesuran chap- 
ter, and the ‘practical’ alfairs to which he had been indentured during 
the pre-caesuran chapter had been a ‘chain’ that had held him back from 
devoting himself to the Avork on w hich his heart w as set, w hereas each of 
our seven soldiers and statesmen had found ‘the real w^ork of his life’ 
in the pre-caesuran chapter of it and would never have abandoned 
‘practical’ affairs for historiography if his creative destiny had not been 
imposed upon him by the ruthless stroke wath which his ‘practical’ acti- 
vities had been cut short by the shears of the cosmic weaver at the hum- 
ming loom of Time.^’ Each of our seven soldiers and statesmen became 
an historian in spite of himself during the second half of his career, while 

Set' (irote, II.: The Pnsmuil Life of iJcnri^e Crate (I mdon JS73, John Murray), 
pp. 140-1, Tor the tesl of Cirou’s letter, annoiinomi^ liis dec ision not to stand a^ain, to J. 
Traxers, and Tiavers’ lelU r to W. M. flickson, teslifvmu th.it 'Ciiote’s ntiiemenl is hts 
0710 ac t, and he is inexorable upon the point’. How hayipv OJhvier, C'laiendon, M.achia- 
vclh, and 'rhuLvdides would have- eoiinted ihemsilves if any of their supporters eould 
have i^ivcn the same account of the tiicuiuslant es in which they had taheii their depar- 
ture* n-oin puhhe life. - See Ciiote, II., op. cit., pp. 14^-51. 

’ Cieorge Grotc in a letter of the 14th September, 1841, to Senioi, quoted ibid, (see 
p. 144). ^ Sec.* Grotc, 11 ., o]-* cit , p. T54. 

Aiorse Jr., J ‘Memoir of Tames Ford Rhodes’, in the Pnjrre(hni,’\ of the ]\iaiscichu- 

Ihstoiual Sornty, Octobii 1026-June 1027, vol, 1 \ (Boston i<;27), p. 179. 

Goethe: Pamty 11. 501-9, quoted in II. 1. 204 and in V. vi. 324. 
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each of our three business men remained a business man in spite of 
himself during the lirst half of his career. 

On the criterion of the hero’s own intentions, desires, and feelings, 
the antithesis is extreme; and the cosmic weaver’s performance in even- 
tually making a great scholar out of every one of these raw souls is all 
the more impressive. The conclusions to be drawn from this perfor- 
mance are clear. For a scholar who desires nothing better than to be one, 
just as much as for a scholar who has been made into one by force majeure^ 
‘practical’ affairs must be a magnificent apprenticeship for creative 
intellectual work; and the reason why they have this virtue must be 
because they give the future historian an effective preliminary training 
in a life of action which is the scholar’s true life as well as the business 
man’s, the statesman’s, and the soldier’s. 

'Phis stn ereign virtue of being men of action was shared by our three 
ci-devant business men, not only with our seven ci-devant soldiers and 
statesmen, but also with two lawycr-statesmen-historians, Ibn Khaldun 
{vivebat A.D. 13^2-1406) and Lord Rryce (vivebat a.d. 1(S3(S-iQ 22), and 
with a banker-scholar, Walter Leaf {vivebat A.n. i852-i(;27), who, in 
contrast to all the otliers, managed to drive ‘practical’ activities and 
creative intellectual work in double harness throughout their working 
lives. ‘ ‘Schliernann w^as always more of a fighter than a thinker, a man 
of action ratlier than of contemplation; and so, even in later life, his let- 
ters and speeches were more arresting than his books. ... He w^as en- 
tirely a man of action and not of letters.’- ‘The very next morning’ after 
his first arrival in Ithaca in July i86cS, ‘his inborn impulse tow'ards 
action came to the fore; about 5 a.m. he climbed the peak’ of Mount 
Aetos ‘with four workmen. .’•* ‘Bryce, wdth his boundless energy and 
his ubiquity, had the general characteristics of a man of action rather 
than of a scholar. Even his books were planned and sketched in the open 
air and on the move more than in the stiidy’*^ — and indeed w^e have 
noticed already"^ that Bryce’s perennial curiosity to add to his ever 
growing fund of information was harnessed to a self-set yet faithfully 
followed agenda in which the writing of books, and not the reading of 
them, was the scholar-statesman’s business. As for Walter Leaf, his 
recognition of the truth that intellectual, as well as commercial, work is 
action is on record in his own words. ‘Until the thought is definitely 

* In Leaf’s life this contemporaneous pursuit of a pair of diverse activities was a con- 
scious and tlelihenite policy, as he has lecoideil in the opening paragraph of an unfinished 
autohio^^raph) printed at the beginning of liis wife Charlotte ]\I. Leaf’s hook U alter Leaf 
(London igi-i, John Murray), p. i: 

‘I have always been conscious of a double strain in my own mental make-up: a double 
strain which it has been my conscious aim to foster and to realise in a fair and even 
balance throughout my whole life. . . , The markedly contrasted characters of my two 
grandfathers . . . typified . . . the combination, in one of their descendants, of two sides 
of active life: the administrative and the studious or reflective. It has always been my 
desire to prove mvself true to the tradnion of my father’s family — Yorkshire men of 
action, successful men of business— and at the same time not to lose hold of the literary 
and scholastic vi in which seems to have been handed down to me by the inheritance of 
my maternal grandfather, who was, a hundred years ago, one of the best Gr>l -^«3 scholars 
of his day.’ 

- Ludw ig, E. : Schliemann of Troy (London 1931, Putnam), pp. 1 13 and 25. 

’ Ibid., p. nfi. 

+ E. 1 . Carlyle in The Dictionary of National Biography, i()22~ig30 (Oxford 1937, 
University Press), p. 134. .■! On p. 21, n. i, above. 
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formulated, it is nothing’, he once wrote in a posthumously printed 
paper;* and, after he had accepted in a.d. 1878 an invitation from the 
publishing house of Macmillan to finish the work on an edition of 
Homer that had been left incomplete owing to the death by misadven- 
ture of a friend of his who had begun it, ‘he lost no time in starting’^ 
and wrote in his diary:*’ ‘It is a comfort to me to think that I am at 
length employed ... on something that somebody wants done, and not 
merely on the dilettante acquisition of knowledge.’ 

It is noteworthy that, in this vital point of emerging from an appren- 
ticeship in business as efipective men of action, the two Ilomerisls i.eaf 
and Schliemann should have been kindred souls, because the native 
temperament of the indigo merchant wlio took Life by storm presents 
a piquant contrast to that of the silks and ribbons merchant who, while 
admitting sotto voce that, ‘if a task is forced upon me, and T am convinced 
of its rightness, I can carry it out with a good deal of executive capacity’,^ 
declares, with a characteristic modesty, that ‘I have never had a real 
ambition except to try to carry out to the best of my power the duty 
which was present to me at the moment.’^ 

The flair for action which inspired these ‘practical men’ in their in- 
tellectual activities, as well as in their businesses, reveals itself in the 
methods of self-education that they w'orked out. Schliemann, for ex- 
ample, wdio would have been a prodigy as a linguist alone, e\ en if he had 
neither excavated Troy nor made a financial fortune, succeeded in 
mastering at least twelve foreign languages though, so he declares, 
‘my memory was bad, since from my childhood it had not been exer- 
cised upon any object’ — by always making some active use of the language 
that he w'as studying. 

‘Necessity taught me a method which greatly facilitates the study of a 
language. 'I'his method consists in reading a great deal aloud without 
making a translation, taking a lesson every day, constantly writing essays 
upon subjects of interest, correcting these under the supervision of a 
teacher, learning them by heart, and repeating in the next lesson what 
was corrected on the previous day. ... I never went on my errands, even 
in the rain, without having my book in my hand and learning something 
by heart. 

Thus Schliemann w^as preaching w hat he himself had practised w hen he 
advised a friend not to retire from business unless he had a hobby. 

‘You wall make an enormous mistake if you think that good reading will 
give you adequate occupation. You w ill get sick of it. But, now^ I remember, 
you arc a violinist, bravo! bravissimo! '^J'hat will make it all riglit. Only you 
must devote yourself passionately to music, play at concerts, compose, 
practise day and night.’^ 

On this principle Schliemann, when he dared at last to allow himself to 
learn Greek, taught himself by learning passages of the classics by heart 
and then composing in the language himself. 

^ See Leaf, C. M., op. cit., p. 167. 

^ Ibid., p. 149. ^ See ibid., p. 150. 

^ Walter Leaf in C. I\I. Leaf, op. cit., pp. 115-1^). 5 Ibid. 

Schliemann, II.: llws (L/ondon 1880, Murray), pp. 9-10. Cp. pp. lo-ii and 14-16. 

” Quoted in Lud\^ig, op. cit., p. 283. 
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T learnt Ancient Greek [he tells usj as I would have learnt a living 
language. I can write in it with the greatest fluency on any subject I am 
acquainted with.’^ 

Schlicmann’s biographer Ludwig subsequently tested Schliemann’s 
claim by obtaining, from a specialist in Oriental languages, an expert 
opinion'^ on the extant books of exercises in manuscript by which Schlic- 
mann liad taught himself, not only Greek, but, shortly after, Persian, 
Arabic, and 'Turkish. The specialist found, to his astonishment and 
admiration, that Schliemann’s self-taught method of learning a new 
language enabled him, after six weeks’ study, ‘to express his thoughts 
both orally and in writing’. In the first letter’ that he wrote in Greek, 
Schlicmann writes of it as ‘the language of my waking thoughts and of 
my dreams’; and his biographer afterwards found in these (ireek 
exercise-books — which ‘represent tlie veritable monologue of a mer- 
chant who longed to escape into the realm of the ideal’ -‘documents of 
greater psychological value than any that are to be found in the whole 
accumulation of thousands of papers which Scliliemann collected and 
preserved’.** 

In short, Schliemann’s prescription for learning a language was to do 
something with it, and it is significant that his method slujuld have been 
adopted independently by Grote and by Rhodes. Rhoiles, as we have 
noticed, 5 deliberately prepared himself, when the time came, for his 
long-since intended enterprise of literary composition in his mother 
tongue by translating a French book into English. As for (Jrotc, 

*it W'as ... a surprise to me [Airs. Grote records in her account of their 
first day at Verona in a.T). 1S41] w^hen I heartl Chute suddenly break 
forth in a new language, whichJie apparently employed with facility, ques- 
tioning our at .?ndant'’on all the points which attracted his curiosity . . . 
Within a day or two f)f our arrival in Rome . . . Grote engagc'd a master in 
order to familiarise himself with the Italian tongue to which end he 
translated, as best he could, English comedies into Italian, rivd race, for an 
hour daily. 

Though Grote’s respect for what Scliliemann called ‘tlie tedious 
rules of grammar’^ was characteristically greater® than Schliemann’s, 
he was at one with his younger contemporary in habitually going into 
action in his studies as well as in his business, and, for him as for Schlie- 
mann, the method that he employed in learning a language was merely 
an application of a constant habit that seems never to have deserted him 
save once, in tlie critical winter of a.d. 1833 -4.'^ ‘'The amount of notes, 
scraps, extracts, and dissertations which he wrote . . . attests the eager 
appetite for knowledge which devoured him’;^'^ and his wife’s observa- 
tion is borne out by her future husband’s own record in her extracts* * 

^ Schlicmann, Iln)S, p. 15. 2 I’untcd in Luduip, op. eit., on pp. 104-5. 

^ Wriltcn lo Ins uncle ihc pastor of Kalkhorst. See the ciuotaliori 111 Ludwig, op. cit., 
on p. 105. 

Ludwig, op. lit , pp. 107 S. See the passages quoted, in an Knglish translation, ibid., 
on pp. 10S-12. 

On p. 147, above. (irote, TL, op. cit., pp. 146-7. 

7 Schlicmann, Ilins, p. 15. ” See Cirote, II., op. cit., p. 146. 

See p. 152, below. Grote, II., op. cit., p. 41. 

Ibid., pp. 29-37. ^P- P- L 14 - 
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from his diary between the 22nd September, 1818, and the 28th March, 
1819. 

The story of George Grote is not the least remarkable of our ten in- 
stances in which an outstanding piece of creative intellectual work has 
been the outcome of a ‘practicab training; for, in the temperament of 
this banker-historian, there was perhaps enough of ‘the leaven of the 
Pharisees’^ to have inhibited him from intellectual achievement if his 
father had not been so selfish as to plant him, before he was sixteen 
years old,- at a desk in the family bank in Threadneeclle Street instead of 
allowing him to complete his academic education by going up to the 
University. Indeed, Grote’s native tendency towards intellectual dissi- 
pation was evidently so strong that it may be doubted w hether even his 
enforced apprenticeship in banking would have secured him his intel- 
lectual salvation if his wife had not joined forces with his business to in- 
duce him to persevere in a self-discipline which is the prerequisite for 
elTective action in any field. 

After his father had forced him into the family banking-business, 
Cirotc divided the small margin of lime still left to him for cultural 
activities, in which he had not ceased to put his treasure, between learn- 
ing to play the violoncello, learning German, and studying Economics, 
History, and Metaphysics not content with this, he threw himself into 
the movement for establishing the EJniversity of London and became, 
in A.D. 1827, one of the original members of the Council and, though 
lie did give up the ’cello in a.d. 1830,^ the liberty that he took with the 
jiersonal freedom that w as bequeathed to him before the end of the same 
year by the death of his selfish and tyrannical fatheP’ was to allow him- 
self to be sucked into parliamentary politics on the wave of the contc'in- 
porary movement in Great Britain for parliamentary reform, and not to 
retire from business in order to concentrate upon the writing of a history 
of Greece which he had adopted, perhaps as early as A.i). 1822, as the 
theme for a future juagniim opusP From the time of his plunge in A.D. 

^ Mcill. \\i. 12; Luke xn. i. ^ Sec CJroU , H., op. rit., pp. S and lo. 

^ St c ihid , pp. 11-12. 

* See ilud., p, 55. ‘He .soinelimcs would itturn fiom the inetiinKs of Council cpiite 
o\e^^\eallec^ (li)id., p. 57). 

^ Sec ibid., p. 41. ^ Sec ilml., pp. 61-62. 

7 Airs, (irotc tlaiins lliat tlie decision lo wiite d history ol tirccce was taken by her 
husband, at her sugi^estion, late in a.d. 1S23 

‘'J'ouaids the autumn of the year 1S23, Alts. (Jrote, licarinj^ the sublet t of Cjrccian 
history fretjuciitlv discussed at their house in '^J’hri ad needle hlriet, and bein^ well 
aware how allr.ielive the study was in her husbantl's eyes, thoui^hl it would be a littinj^ 
undeitakinf; for him to write a new' History ot (jreete himsell. iXceordin^ly she pro- 
pounded this view lo CicoijTc Grote: “A'ou arc always studying the ancient authors 
whenever you liave a moment’s leisuie; now here would be a tine subject for you to 
treat. Suppose you try your liand'” 'I’he idea seemed aceepcable to ihe youiiR student, 
and, after reflect inp for sf)me time, he came to the resolution of entering upon the work. 
Ills studies hee'amc chiefly directed towards it from that time forward, d’he quantity of 
materials w^hich he accumulated in the foim of "notes” and extracts durinK his prepara- 
tion for the History (w'hich have been preserved by the care of his wife), evidence of 
his industr>\ and of the deep interest he felt in his self-appointed task’ (Grote, H., op. cit., 
PP- V 5 ^)" 

This account of the Renesis of Grote’s preat w’ork is contradicted, howev^er, by 
another piece of evidence that also comes from Airs. C^rote’s pen. In a letter to G. Warde 
Norman, written by her in October 1823, she mentions that ‘the Cjrccian History pros- 
pers, and Cj. is more absorbed in it than ever. He has nearly concluded the account of the 
Greek colonics’ — i.e. chapters 22 seqq. of the Second Part of the History' as eventually 
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1830 into politics down to the time of his eventual retirement first from 
polities in a.d. 1S41 and then from business in a.d. 1843, the wife who 
was also the Egeria of the historian in posse was in constant anxiety for 
fear lest her husband might throw away an intellectual destiny that had 
long been manifest to her eyes by an intemperate dissipation of his 
energies. 

‘The “History of Greece”, she wrote in her note-book on the ist Feb- 
ruary, 1831, a few weeks before Grote’s acceptance of an invitation from 
the Lord I\ layer of London to stand for one of the seats in Parliament 
allocated to the City, 'must be given to the public before he can embark in 
any active scheme of a political kind. . . . His reputation must be created 
by the “opus magnum” (as John IVIill calls the “History”).’* 

And her failure to prevail upon her husband to give his literary work 
priority over polities was followed by a realization of her fears. After 
Grote’s election to Parliament in December 1832, ‘the History was laid 
on the shelf and on the eve of the parliamentary session of A.D. 1834 
Mrs. (jrote w^rotc in her notebook: 

‘G. did not apply himself, as I earnestly besought him, to the further- 
ance of his History during the winter, but permitted himself to graze 
about the field of letters -a propensity with which he is not in general 
reproaehable, having usually had distinct objects in view’ in his studious 
hours. ’Phis winter he has indulged in all manner of promiscuous reading, 
and has WTittcn fewer memoranda in connection with books than I ever 
recollect him to have done in the same period. I very much apprehend that 
he will continue this desultory habit of reading, and feel it painful to 
resume the old labours to w hich he once applied himself w ith fond atten- 
tion and sustained energy. 1 see, too, a growing demand in his mind for 
the acc|iiisition of Physical Sci'ence, Geology and Chemistry in particular.’^ 

In thus taking alarm at the eruption, in the potential historian’s mind, 
of an unregulated appetite for an aimless omniseienee, this indomitable 
woman of action by proxy was not at fault; for her husband’s symptoms 
were veritably those of a soul that is on its way to intellectual perdition. 
The cause of this intellectual calamity was, of course, not far to seek. 
^Phe strain that Grote had imposed on himself by playing an active part 
in the parliamentary session of a.d. 1833 wdiile continuing to be the re- 
sponsible managing partner in the family banking business had ex- 
hausted, in these ‘practical’ activities, even the exceptional capacity for 
action with which this banker-politician-historian had been endowed by 
nature; and, after this excessively severe ordeal, his intellect’s overtaxed 
bow instinctively protected itself by refusing to be rebent for overtime 
employment on intellectually creative work. But the diagnosis of the 
malady did not make it any the less alarming. ‘This unremitting labour 
tow^ards public objects made me’, his wife recalls,'^ ‘complain not infre- 
quently of the sacrifice; but Grote was inflexible’ till his gradual dis- 
illusionment with practical politics became at last sufficiently acute to 
move him to write, as he wrote in E'ebruary 1838: ‘I now look w^istfully 

printed (see Momigli.ino, A.: Gt’orfie Grote and the Study of Greek History (London 
I9«;2, Lewis), p. 7, with n. 12 on p. 21). ‘ Lrote II., op. rit , p. 67. 

^ Ibid., p. 75. J Ibid., p. 87. Ibid., p. loi. 
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back to my unfinished Greek history. I hope the time will soon arrive 
when I can resume it.’^ 

'Ehc notable feature of the sequel was not that Grotc eventually re- 
coiled from the politics of which he had, by then, had his fill to the his- 
toriography at which, by a.d. 1S43, he had been shying for at least 
twenty years ; the feature that made the ending of G rote’s story a happy 
one after all was that, during the last twenty-nine years of his life (a.d. 
18^2-71), he proved himself to be a Solomon by duly building his temple 
after having, for the preceding twenty years, been doing his worst to 
incapacitate himself for playing the intellectual man of action’s part by 
lingering over David’s preliminary task of assembling Solomon’s 
building materials.^ (irote and his wife had no sooner returned to hnig- 
land from their cacsiiran live months’ visit to Italy in a.d. I1S41--2 than 
Grote ‘now methodically laid out the scheme of his first two volumes, 
as the real basis of his long-contemplated “History of (ireece’”.^^ During 
the first half of the year 1(843, when he was still responsible for the affairs 
of the bank, ‘few days passed in which he did not tie vote at least eight 
hours to the composition of the “History”’.-^ 'I'lie winter of A.D. 1845 
found him ‘getting the first two volumes through the press, whilst con- 
tinuing the w riting of the third and fourth’.^ ‘Cirote never deviated from 
his system of daily labour; he retired, after breakfasting at 9.0 a.m., to 
his library, whence he rarely emerged until the afternoon hours. The 
last proofs of the twelfth and concluding volume were returned to the 
printer on the 23rd December, 1855.'^ 

'Ehc honours for the historian’s eventual attainment of a goal that he 
had set for himself more than thirty-two years back have to be divided 
between the hero, his wife, and his banking business in proportions 
which could liave been assessed only, perhaps, by Mrs. Grote; and she 
has not divulged this information; but the spectator of a Victorian 
drama whose denouement w^as the eventual triumph of inlelleetual pur- 
posiveness over intellectual dissipation in the liero’s soul can see that the 
liappy ending was the fruit of discipline— whatever the source from w hieli 
this discipline may have been derived. When, in a.d. 1864, (irotc went 
on, without a pause, to start work upon his book on Aristotle as soon as 
he had sent his book on Plato to the press,^ a friend said to Mrs. Grote, 
on hearing from her of this, 

‘Grote’s intellectual course always seems to me to resemble the progress 
of a planet through the firmament: nevx'i* halting, never deviating from its 
onward path, steadfast to its appointed purpose; it quite impresses one 
with wonder!’*^ 

Discipline is, indeed, the key-note of the lives of all these successful 
men of intellectual action, and it shows itself to the greatest ellect in 
their disciplined use of their time. They displayed a capacity for per- 
sisting, over periods amounting to as much as half or three-quarters 
of a normal working lifetime, in the pursuit of long-term intellectual 

* Ibid., p. 127. ^ 2 Sam. Mi; i C'hron. wii, r Cdiron. xxviii. 3. 

' Grote, II.; op. cit., p. 152. Ibid., p. 153. s Ibid., p. 162. 

Ibid., p. 170, refcinng to the historian’s legirncn in A D TS46-7. 

’ See ibid., p. 224. V- -o, above. 

''' Grote, II., op. cit., p. 277. 
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objectives; and, meanwhile, they wrung from a working life that was 
mainly occupied with ‘practical* duties a modicum of leisure for em- 
ployment in gradually approaching a distant intellectual goal by teaching 
themselves how to lay out and economize their time to best advantage in 
the daily round. 

Even Grote, who was perhaps the weakest vessel among these iron 
wills, Avas able, after all, to summon up the staying-power to abide by 
his decision to write a history of Greece for at least twenty years before 
he began to put it into execution and for twelve years more before the 
work was complete. James Ford Rhodes held to his purpose for twenty- 
six years before setting to work in A.D. 1S87 on the writing of his History 
of the United States from the Compromise of iS^o, and for no less than 
sixty-one years till the publication, in a.d. 1922, of a final volume carry- 
ing the story down to A.n. 1909, if it is true 

‘that even in school clays he had conceived the purpose of writing 
American history, and, as the Civil War was then w^aging, he saw templing 
material in rapid and exciting creation around him, whereby the scheme 
inevitably took ever more and more pow^erful hold upon his imagination.’* 

In Schliemann’s life a Time-interval of thirty-nine years separated the 
date of Ins resolve, in a.d. 1829, to excavate 'iVoy from the date of his 
first assault upon the mound at Ilisarlyq in a.d. 1868. Bryce lived to ac- 
complish the writing of the most ambitious of all his works. Modern 
Democracies, though the unforeseen interruption of the w^ork on his 
literary agenda by the calls of public duty during the First World War 
had prevented him from putting pen to paper on this long-since planned 
and persistently cherished literary project till he was eighty years old. 
And these h^*roically self-disciplined characters showed the same stead- 
fast patience in biding their time for taking their principal intermediate 
steps towards the achievement of their eventual objectives as in pushing 
forward their saps and traverses, decade by decade, tow^ards these ulti- 
mate goals. 

Schlicmann, for example, could have put his marvellous linguistic 
gift to work in mastering the Ancient Greek language at any time after 
that memorable day in a.d, 1837- on which he had listened, spell-bound, 
to the recitation of Homeric verses w hich were then still unintelligible to 
him; and (iircek w^as, in fact, ‘the first language he learnt for other than 
practical purposes’,^ though it w^as the tenth out of the twelve that he 
taught himself from first to last.** Yet, just because his craving to drink 

‘ Morse Jr., J. T. : ‘Memoir of James Ford Rliodes’, in the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, (.)etobcr i(;26-June 1927, vol. Ix (Boston 1927), p. 178. The 
memoir continues; ‘Now Mr. Rhodes was, by his nature, a very wise man. Alnady, 
while still so near to the outset of life, he showed that sound good sense and wideness of 
vision which come to most ot us, when fortunately they come at all, so many yeais 
later. He had no notion of heinK loo easer, of niakinj^ a start before he was sure of being 
able to hold on. .So he held his ardour well in hand until all desirable preparations were 
fully cornpletid and he tould devote all his mind and all his hours to his writing.’ 

- See p. 15, abo^ e. 

3 I.udwig, F. : Srhltemann of Troy (I.ondon 1931, Putnam), p. 104. At the bank for 
buying goUl-dust which Schlicmann set up at Saciamento, California, in A.n. 1851, he 
conducted, according to his owm account, in eight languages a business at which he was 
W'orking every day from 6.0 a.m. to 10. o p.ni. (Ludwig, op. cit., p. 90). 

^ Sec p. 15, above. 
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of this cup was so strong, Schlicmann deliberately refrained, for nearly 
nineteen years, from raising it to his lips. 

‘My wish to learn Greek had always been great, but before the Crimean 
War I did not venture upon its study, for I was afraid that this language 
would exercise too great a fascination over me and estrange me from my 
commercial business, and during the war I was so overwhelmed with 
work that I could not even read the newspapers, far less a book. When, 
however, in January 1856, the first tidings of peace reached St. Peters- 
burg, I was no longer able to restrain my desire to learn Greek, and at 
once set vigorously to work.’^ 

T-:\ cn, however, after he had thus, at long last, opened the flood-gates, 
his inui will still availed to regulate the aperture. 

‘My recreation [he wrote to his sister] is languages, to which I am 
bound by a consuming passion. During the week I am continuously occu- 
pied in my counting-house, but on Sundays I sit from early morning until 
late at night over Sophocles, whom I am translating into Modern Grcck.*-^ 

'J’he same hero of the life of intellectual action showed a comparable 
self-restraint in postponing his indulgence in a visit to the land of 'Proy. 
The business man who commanded the financial means of transporting 
himself from St. Petersburg to (\ilifornia as early as a.d. 1850 mani- 
festly had it in his power financially to visit the Troad, from that year 
onwards at latest, at any time that he might choose. Yel he deliberately 
postponed his first visit till a.d. i8fi8, when his self-equipment W’ith the 
financial and intellectual sinews of archaeological w^ar was at last com- 
plete, though in the meantime he had travelled round the globe in A.D. 
1S64 5'^ and had previously come as close to dVoy as Smyrna and the 
Cyclades in a.d. 1859.^ Walter Leaf, likewise, had it financially in his 
power to do his field-work in the Troad for at least as many years as 
Schlicmann had had the same coveted archaeological objective within 
his financial reach before he had allowed himself to make his first pil- 
gi image to his poetic imagination’s Mecca. Yet Leaf did not carry out his 
survey of the d’road till a.d. 1911, twenty years after his election in A.D. 
1891 to be a director of the T.ondon and Westminster Bank had made 
him a man of means, and eight years after a first tantalizing glimpse of 
Troy on a three-weeks’ holiday cruise* in a.d. 1905 had left a mental 
wake of ‘memories of 'JVoy seething behind him’.^^ The obstacle that 
compelled this scholar-banker to draw these long drafts upon his patience 
was an inability to find, not the requisite financial means, but the re- 
quisite length of continuous spare time for temporary release from those 
day-to-day financial responsibilities in the City of London wdiich w'ere 
the scholar’s penance for drawing the banker’s remuneration;^ ancj 

' Sdilicmnnn, 11 • ///m (Loinion 18S0, John Murt.iy), p. i.p 

^ (Juotccl hy Ludwig in op. cit., p, 107. 

' St*c Sc'hlicni.'inn, Ihos, p. icS, Liidwig, Schlu'tfiatin, pp. 118 -iQ. 

* Set* Schliem:inn, llios, p. 16, Luilwiu, St hhivunin, pp. 115-1O. 

'■ LlmT, ('. M.- Walter (l.onclon in.?2, John Muitay), pp. 201 and 203. Leaf had 
a second brief glimpse of '^IVoy in A.i>. n>io (stc ibid., p. 32';). 

d'his nccf.ssity, under which Leaf had found luinsell, of waiting for eight years in 
order to fibtam the netessary leisure for making his survey of the 'IVoad was mentioned 
by him casually in the course of a conversation with the present writer in A.D. 1913; and 
an exercise of patience, which the seasoned man of commercial and intellectual action 
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Leaf the scholar may perhaps have had moments of envying a Cam- 
bridge or Oxford don for his leisure as wistfully as a don with children to 
educate might at times have envied Leaf the banker for his income. 

George Grotc, in his day, had already met, in his own double life, 
with the same difficulty in obtaining leave of absence from the banker- 
spider’s parlour for the scholar-lly. In a.d. 1827 Grotc had, in fact, been 
compelled by the exigencies of his duties in Threadneedle Street to 
cancel a plan (for which another opportunity never afterwards presented 
itself) of visiting at Ronn the German historian B. G. Niebuhr;* and he 
continued to be thus tightly chained to business for the next fourteen 
years. Tip to this time’, writes Mrs. Grotc, in chronicling their five- 
months’ tour in Italy in a.d. 1841-2, The inexorable conditions of our 
position forbade the idea of distant travel’;'* and, even at this stage in 
his career, by when he had been at work in the family bank for thirty-one 
years and had beem ‘the real working partner’ for twenty-five,'^ Grote had 
to make an advance-payment to his partners - a payment, not of money, 
but of time — for the luxury of a five-months-long vacation. 

Tn order to execute this (to ns) vast programme, Grotc had to earn the 
leisure required by giving a close attendance, during the months of July, 
August, and September [1841], at the banking house; his partners, Wil- 
liam Prescott and Charles Grote, taking their respective holidays in the 
interval. This arrangement necessitated the passing much lime in London, 
both (ieorge and his wife sleeping in town four or five nights of every 
week during the whole summer.’* 

Even then, ‘(irotc was bound to be in England again early in April 
[1842] for the bank dividends’.® 

The self-discipline that thiis declared itself in a patient, as well as 
steadfast, pursuit of distant intellectual objectives would not, of course, 
have borne fruit if it had not also been exercised simultaneously in a 
day-to-day regimen that made it possible for the scholar business man to 
advance along his self-appointed intellectual path at the tortoise’s slow 
but sure gait.^’ 

Leaf, for example, ascertained by experiment in September 1875, at 
a moment when, on the threshold of his career in business, he was pre- 
paring himself for the second time to take the examination for a fcllow- 


manifestly took as a matter of roiiisc, made a deep impression on the mind of a young 
Oxfoid don on whose suhjcili\e Time-scale, in his twint>-hfth year, a span of eight 
years scenud <i Mrilaldc aeon. ‘ (irote, II , op. cit., pp. 51 52. 

- Grote, II., op. cit., p. 143. ‘d'he annihilation of distance’ through the progress of 
Western technology in an Industrial Age ot Western history, into which Grote as well as 
Leaf had been hoin, dul not proceed quite fast enough to shorten thcii periods of waiting 
to make their pilgrimages by shortening the length ot the time required for ‘the round- 
trip’. In A.D. 1S41-2 there was not yet any through connexion by railway between Calais 
and Home, and in a n. 1911 not yet any througli connexion by air between London and 
Constantinople. — A.].'!'. 

' George Groti had been ‘the real working partner’ since a.d. 1816 (Grotc, II., op. cit., 
p. 46) and had gone into the bank before his sixteenth birthday, i.e. in A.D. 1810. 

(irote, 11 ., op. cit., p. 143. 5 Ibid., p. 15 1. 

^ ‘Nothing surily is so potent as a law that may not be disobeyed. It has the force of 
the water-drop that hollows the stone. A small daily task, if it be really daily, will beat 
the labours of a spasmodic Hercules. It is the tertoisc which always catches the hare. . . . 
Constancy in labour will conquer all difficulties.’ — Trollope, Anthony: Autobiography ^ 
chaps. 7 and 20. 
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ship at Trinity College, Cambridge,' that he could do hard intellectual 
work for six hours a day but not for more. 

‘This I have always taken as a rule in after life. Needless to say that this 
does not apply to the ordinary round of more or less mechanical routine 
which, with most people, passes for work; I am spejiking only of real 
attention, of real thinking, which is the most exhausting of all the occupa- 
tions of life. . . . But there is a great relief if the attention is not solely 
concentrated on one subject, and if it is possible to divide it between two. 
By limiting my deliberate attention during the hours of business in the 
day and filling up my time with the amount of routine which is always 
coming in, I have always found it possible to turn in the evening with a 
fresh mind to study or writing for as much as two or three hours w ith pro- 
fit; and it is this alternation of employments which has enabled me to 
carry on two interests side by side through all my life. ... I used to retire 
to my study after dinner and read or write, often up till midnight, and I am 
inclined to think — though I never timed myself — that for considerable 
spells I managed to get through my maximum of six hours a day, divided 
between the office and the study, in addition to an uncertain amount of 
mere routine in the office which hardly counted.’^ 

Grotc, at any rate in his twenties, found the time for his daily intel- 
lectual work mostly not after dinner but before breakfast, to judge by 
the extracts, printed by Mrs. Crotc,^ from a ‘diary kept by (icorge 
Grote, Junior, in order to keep Miss Lewdn [the future Mrs. Grote] 
informed of his way of life during the early period of their engage- 
ment'. 'Ehe consumption of an amazing quantity of formidably solid 

* In October 1S71; Leaf duly won, at tbi<? second attempt, an aw.ird whuli was tlie 
highest intellectual distinction opt n to a uratluate ot the lJni\ersil\ ot CainbndKe. With 
chaiacteristic K<’ud Icclint^, he rcsit'iied his fellowship after a few months hccaust ht had 
a const lentious objection to drawinj^ remuneration for a sinecure (see Leaf, C. Xl., op. 
cit., pp. 125 and i2()). 

" Waltci Leaf, in the fragment of autobiopraphy printed m C. M. Leaf, W ahtt I enf, 
pp. 123-4. Cp Alls. Leaf’s own observations ibid., on pp. 14S and 225 'The ad\antapes 
ot an alternating repimen of inlt'Ilettual work had hktwisc lutn tlis( ovi retJ by John 
Stuart ATiIl, who st rved in the office of the Examiner of Intlia t 01 icspondence in the 
India 1 lou ic ftir thirty -fi\c yeai.s (1823 58)— for the l.ist two > ears as chief of the ofl ce — 
anti then retired only because he was not in sympathy with Eailiaint nt\s action in litjuida- 
tinp the East India Company and Iransferiinp its political and ailniinistr.iliy c functions 
to the Crown. 

‘I was in a few^ years qualified to he, and pr.it lically was,’ Alill writes in the tliiid chap- 
ter of his Aiitohioi;n2pfiy\ ‘the chief conductor of the correspondence with India in one 
of the leadinp tlepartmcnts, that of the Native States ''Ehis continued to be my official 
duty until I was appointed Examiner, only two yiais before tlie time when the abolition 
of the East India Company as a political body detei mined my retirement. I do not know^ 
any one of the occupations by winch a subsistence can now be pained, more suitable than 
such as this to anyone who, not hemp in independent circuiiistanc cs, dcsiics to dcxoie a 
part of the twenty-four hours to private intellectual pursuits. . . . For my own pait I hayc, 
throuph life, found office duties an actual rest from the other mental occupations which I 
have carried on simultaneouslv with them. They yseie sufficiently intcilectual not to be a 
distasteful drudpery, without being such as to cause any sli.iin upon the mental powei.s 
of a person used to abstract thoupht, or to the labour of careful literary composition.’ 

Anthony ’Erollopc’s concurrence on this point with John Stuart Mill is impressive, 
considering the diversity in temperament between these two pood end servants who 
both managed also to be distinguished men of letteis in their very dilfcrent lines. 

‘If It be necessary for you to Inc by your work, do not begin by trusting to literature. 
Take the stool in the office . . . ; and then, in such leisure houis as may belong to you, . . . 
persevere in your literary attempts. . . . Such double toil, you w ill say, is severe. ^ es; but, 
if you want this thing, you must submit to severe toil. . . . More than nine-tenths of my 
literary work has been done in the last twenty years, and during twelve of those years I 
followed another profession.’ — Trollope; Autobiography^ chaps, ii and 20. 

3 In op. cit., pp. 28-37. 
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intellectual pabulum is recorded between the first entry — "Tuesday, 
2211(1 September, iSi8, Rose at 7. Read Say for a couple of hours' — and 
the last: 

"Sunday, 28th March, iSkj. Rose at J past 5. Studied Kant until J past 
8, when I set off to breakfast with Mr. Ricardo. Met Mr. Mill [senior] 
there, and enjoyed some most interesting and instructive discourse with 
them, indoors and out (walking in Kensington Gardens), until i past 3, 
when I mounted my horse and set off to beckenham. Was extremely ex- 
hausted with fatigue and hunger when I arrived there, and ate and drank 
plentifully, which quenched my intellectual vigour for the night. Red at i 
past ten.’* 

‘The habits of work were not relaxed after Grote’s settling in Thread- 
needle Street as a married man. ... A bell was . . . fixed in our bed- 
room, and duly rung at fi.o a.m. by the private watchman,- in order to 
secure Grote’s getting up at that hour’;* and, indeed, ‘Rose at 6’ are 
the opening words in six out of eight entries in (Rote’s journal chronic- 
ling his intellectual work before breakfast from the 3rd to the loth 
December, i(S22, inclusive.* 

The nineteenth-century English banker-historian’s daily regimen had 
been anticipated by a JAasian contemporary of Dante’s, Rashkl-ad- 
Dln al-IIamadanl, who contrived, by making good use of a minimum of 
spare time, to write jfd/iii'-al-Taudi Jidi (‘A Coinprelicnsive Collec- 


* This (lav-lonK intolk(tual or^y of (.; rote’s in Kant’s, Ricaulo’s, and Mill’s Lompany 
on a Sunday was, of <.ouise, no nioic tvpn al ol the iiiKlki lual ln.ro’-> normal tjmc-tabk* 
on si week-day than were Schlitmann’s Sund.iy rtvels in SophoeKs’ loinpan^, 'I'he fol- 
low inj^ entry n. a eharaetet istic sampU of Cioli’s rernnun on a working/ d.i\. 

' Saturiiny, i ilJi Match [/A/ol Ikist at \ past 7, afu r a sleepltss ni^dit Read sonic of 
Hume’s essay on the Academical Rhifosopln Hicaklnstcd, and locle to l.undon, where I 
found a lettei fu, .1 my dcaiest II., wlueli dilipht, as also one from Miss 

Hale. Went to (iuiklhall twice this clav to pto\c some ch bts. Hi'twcen 4 and t; read some 
moie Kant. Dimcl at i past t; , plavcd on the bass; dr.ink ic 1 at J past 7; then {massed the 
evening' in studying Kant, and wntinp, down soim remaiks w Inch o(.i. cured to me. Jouinal- 
isecl tlie last thiei days, and went to bed at ii’ (ibid , p. 35). 

^ This rij^imen of the hankcr-histonaii (iiolc’s was emulatt'd hy tiio end servant 
novelist .AnthoiiN Trollope. ‘It was iiiy practice to he at my t.ihle eve rv mornini^' at 5 30 
a.m., and It v\as also mj practii e to allow nnsell iiomcuc. Anold I'loom, whose business 
it was to call me, and to wlioin J paid /,5 a >ear extia lc»r tlie duty, allowed himself no 
mercy. Duriiij^ all tliose years at W altham Cross he was nevi i oiu e late with the e<dlee 
which It was liis duty to hrin^ nie. 1 do not know that 1 ou^ht not to feel that I owe 
more to him tlian to anvone else for the success I ha\e had. Rv luKinnin^ at that hour 1 
could complete my litcraiy work before 1 elicssed for breakfast.’ — Trollope- Auto- 
biography, chap. 15. ^ Crote, II., op. i it., p. 4S. 

+ See ibid., pp. 48-40. Eilwarcl Gibbon, duiinp; lus voluntary spedls of lesidencc in 
his father’s etiuntry house at Buiiton, had likewise fiiund himsiif ^o.uled into making 
time for intellectual work by caily rising, under pussure, not of a family business, but 
‘social’ demands on his time. 

‘At home 1 octiipied a pleasant and spacious apartment; the library on the same floor 
was soon coiisideiecl as my peculiar domain, and I might say witli truth that I was never 
less alone than when I was hy myself. IMy sole complaint, which I piously suppressed, 
arose from the kind restraint impose<l on the fieedom of my lime. Hy the habit of early 
rising I always secured a sacred portion of the clay, and many scattered moments were 
stolen and employed by my studious industry. Hut the family hours of breakfast, of din- 
ner, of tea, and of supper veere regular and long: after breakfast Mrs. Chbbon expected 
my company in her dressing-room; after tea my father claimed my tonversation and 
the perusal of the newspapers; and in the midst of an interesting work 1 was often called 
down to receive the visit of some idle neighbours. Their dinncis and visits required, in 
due season, a similar return ; and I dreaded the period of the full moon, which was usually 
reserved for our more distant excursions.’ — The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon (Lon- 
don 1896, Murray), Memoir B, pp. 162-3. Cp. Memoir C, p. 286. 
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tion of Histories’) while he was Prime Minister in an Il-Khanl Mongol 
Government -'‘if we may accept as good evidence his own testimony, 
cited by Dawlatshah,^ that the interval between dawn and sunrise was 
the only time when he was able, after having said his prayers and per- 
formed some religious exercises, to occupy himself with the WTiting of 
his history, since every other moment was consecrated to affairs of 
state’. ^ Raslud-ad-Din has also put it on record that he accomplished a 
great deal of historical writing by turning to it in spare moments of his 
official working day.^ ‘He w'as so avaricious with his time that, even dur- 
ing journeys, when he was actually in the saddle, he did not cease to 
meditate on topics that were of sufficient importance to make it neces- 
sary for him to give them a mature consideration.’*^ 

Leaf, in spite of his practice of sitting up late, was also, like RashTd-ad- 
Din and Grote, an early riser — as w'itness the entry; " 27 id April, iSijp. 
... Up at 6, as usual, to look out of window.’’’ But this luiglish banker- 
scholar of a younger generation than Crete’s was tempted into rising 
early by the lure, not of Kant or Say, but of the sunrise and the birds. 

'J’hesc business men who became eminent scholars were at the same 
time outstandingly successful in their businesses. Scliliemann demon- 
strated his giftedness in this field by making his fortune in spite of hav- 
ing started without a penny; but Grote, Rhodes, and Leaf, who were 
not pricked by the spur of penury, all likewise made their mark in the 
business world. ‘I have reason to know’, Mrs. Grote records,'^ ‘that the 
reputation of George Grote as a competent and wise banker became at 
this period [circa A.D. 182S--9] generally acknowledged, and that the 
result was an extension of the business ol the liouse in Threadneedle 
Street.’ Rhodes ‘found himself possessed of a comfortable fortune, and 
al)solutely free to do wdiat he would’, by a.d. 1(S86, by when he had 
spent seventeen years in the family business; and during this commer- 
cial strophe of his life he made a strong enough impression on his 

^ tn his ru(IIik’jrcJt-<i\Ji-Slin'<ird, twin, f^cuun No. 250, fol. , in tlic 13 ihliothcquc 
N.ition.ile {(i-dvrcuit UibliothcquL* Rovalt') in P.iris, 

K. IVI. (JuatrtineiL’, in Iiib life of KashicI-ad-Din prefixed to his edition of the pre- 
face to th*: Jdmi -ut-'I'diLcirikh and (he sections retoidin^ (lie histoiy of 1 lulacu Khan, 
entitled llnlnirc dca Moufioh dc la l*t'rsc, aoI. 1 (Pans 1S36, rmpiiincrie Royale), p. Ixx. 

^ See Quatreniere, ihid., p Ixii, 

^ QuatreiiKie, ibid., pp. Iviii-lix. Compare C. TMiniii'^ Secundus the Younper’s 
account, in his Efdsiulae, Hook III, Ep. v, of Ins untie and namtsake Pliny the Elder’s 
habits of work, ‘lie used to be^nn to work hv limp liphl on the X'olcanaha f23rd 
Aup ] . . . pettinp up w hile it w as still pitch dark. In the w inti r he used to pet up at i .0 a in. 
or, at the latest, at 2.0 a. in., and often at inidnipht. . . . Hetort tla\ break he used to wait on 
the Emperor Vespai^ian (another inpht-worker) and thin po straipht on to his ollice 
After pctlinp home, he would devote wliat was left of Ins time to siudv. . . . On the road 
he would put all business out of his mind and would attend to his studies extlusively ; at 
his elbow he would h.ive a secretary armed with book and wntinp-pad, and in winter 
also with mittens to protect his hands, to make sure that even the inclcmencv of the 
season should be powerless to rob Ins master of anv of Ins time tor study. For the same 
reason my uncle used, in Koine, to po about in a sedan chan. 1 remembir his oiue taking 
me to task for going on foot. “You might”, he said, "have sa\ ed those hours”. He counted 
all time lost that was not given to study. ... So avaricious was he with his time.’ 

5 Leaf, C. M., op. cit., p. t8i, 

^ Like Grote, Leaf w^as fond of music, and mountaineering was another of his re- 
creations. Grote, for his part, was a keen cricketer (sec Cirote, II., op. cit., p. 14). 

7 In op. cit., p. 59. 

8 Morse Jr., J. in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, October 
1926-June 1927 (Boston 1927), p. 179. 
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business associates, by his prowess on ground shared by him with them, 
for one of them, long after the scholarly antistrophe to Rhodes’ business 
career had made the ci-devant coal merchant famous in a world that was 
not theirs, to have ‘remarked regretfully, when his name was mentioned: 
“I knew Mr. Rhodes very well in the old days. He was highly thought of. 
What a pity he dropped out, for he would have made his reputation.’”* 
Walter Leaf, who in a.d. 1875 had taken on his shoulders the burden of 
an ailing family business immediately after finishing his education at 
Cambridge, did both make and keep his reputation in the City of Lon- 
don by the success witli which he acquitted himself of his thankless 
initial task on Old Change. 'Phe perpetual growth of the esteem in 
which he was held in the business world was registered in his successive 
appointments to the chairmanship of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce in A.n. 1887, to a directorship of the London and Westminster 
Bank in a.d. 1891, to the deputy chairmanship of the same bank in 
A.D. 1909, and finally, in a.d. 1918, to the chairmanship of this rapidly 
growing business concern.- So long as Leaf lived, no City man could 
ever have imagined that this eminent banker had ‘dropped out’ of the 
business world, though there may have been some City men who were 
no more alive than Rhodes’ former business associate was to the ver- 
satile man of action’s fame in a non-commercial sphere of activity. 
Conversely, Leaf may have had contemporaries in the world of classical 
scholarship who were unaware that he was anything more than one of 
themselves; for ‘Walter Leaf was undoubtedly one of the outstanding 
figures among the classical scholars of his generation. . . . He became the 
recognized authority on his special subject, and his output, both in 
quality and [in] quantity, w'ould have been remarkable even for a pro- 
fessional scholar with no other occupations; for a man busy all his life 
in other spheres it w as little short of miraculous.’'^ 

What was the secret of a miracle that was performed, not only by 
Walter Leaf, but likewise by George Grote, Heinrich Schlicmann, 
James Ford Rhodes, and James Bryce It was the old secret of a stut- 
tering Demosthenes’ miraculous self-transfiguration into a golden- 
mouthed public speaker. It was the response of a soul charged with a 
creative intellectual mission to the challenge of a ‘practical’ profession 
that must disappoint its apprentice of his hopes of attaining his intellec- 
tual objective if he did not take heroic measures to meet this threat of 
frustration. This was the life-story even of Bryce and Rhodes, who had 
embraced a ‘practical’ career deliberately without having been pushed 
into this by any external pressure. A fortiori it was the life-story of 
Schlicmann, Grote, and Leaf, who were all victims, in various ways and 
degrees, of faults or failings of their fathers. 

The Pastor Ernst Schlicmann’s sins against his son were more flagrant 
than the banker George Grote Senior’s or the merchant Charles John 

* Grant, Robert, in llic Proceedings of the Afassachusetti Historical Society^ October 
IQ26 lune 1927 (Boston 1927), p. 12^. 

- 9 'he London and County Bank had been amalgamated with the Westminster Dank 
in A.n. 1Q09, and Parr’s Hank was amalgamated with the I.ondon County and We.stmin- 
strr Bank in A.D roiS (Sir Montagu Turner in C. M. Leaf, op. cit., pp. 301-2). 

Bailey, Cyiil in C. M. Leaf, op. cit., p. 317. 
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I.eaf*s. The pastor’s profligacy cost his famous son Heinrich the loss of 
his childhood’s sweetheart Minna Meincke by shocking the Schlie- 
manns’ neighbours into ostracizing the whole family alter tlie premature 
death of Heinrich Schliemann’s cruelly wronged mother; and it also 
cost Heinrich Schliemann the best part of the education which v\ould 
have been a pastor’s son’s normal start in life. Yet this long debit column 
against Pastor Ernst Schliemann’s name is partly olfsct by credits 
which neither George Grote Senior nor Charles John J^eaf could claim. 
George Grote Senior ‘had no sympathy with learning’,* while the in- 
tellectual inspiration that Walter i.eaf received from his father^ was 
faint compared wdth that wdiich Heinrich Schlicn\ann received from his 
— not to speak of the automatic physical heritage of vitality which 
Past or Ph nst Schliemann expended on setting Nature at deliance by 
prolonging a dissolute life to the age of ninety, leaving it to his son 
Heinrich Schliemann to employ a transmitted fund of energy in making 
his fortune, mastering twelve foreign languages, and excavating Troy 
and Mycenae. ♦ 

Of three business men who look intellectually promising sons into 
partnership — George Grote Senior, Charles John Leaf, and Daniel 
Pomeroy Rhodes -the last-named alone comes out of the transaction 
w ith credit. There is no suggestion that James P'ord Rhodes’ entry into 
the lamily business w as anything but the young man’s own spontaneous 
choice, and no suggestion, either, that, thereafter, the father exercised 
any cramping tyranny over his son’s private life. (It is significant, for 
example, that, in A.D. J(S72, only three years after his entry into the 
family business in a.d. i<S 69, James P’ord Rhodes made the happy mar- 
riage for which Grote and Leaf were both constrained to wait.) Oi\ the 
other hand there is a piece of presumptive evulence suggesting that 
James Lord Rhodes’ father may have clone something to inspire his son 
with the resolve — which the future historian is said to have formed in 
his boyhood'’ — one day to write a history of his country’s contemporary 
tragedy ; for Daniel Pomen^y Rhodes had been one of the leading Doug- 
lasite delegates from the North-West at the fateful convention which the 
Democratic Party had held at Charleston, vS.C., on the 23rd April-ist 
May, 1860.^^ As for the other two partner-fathers, George Grote Senior 
w\as a selfish tyrant and Charles John Leaf a pathetic invalid. 

The historian-banker’s father put (George Grote Junior into the family 
business before his sixteenth birthday in order to make sure of being 
able to pass his own time in indulging his personal tastes by leading the 
conventional life of a country gentleman.'^ He obstructed for nearly five 
years (a.d. 1815-20) his son’s wish to marry.^ He then made his consent 

* Grote, H., op. nt , p. 10. 

- See Walter J.e;if in Leaf, C\ M.- Walter Leaf, pp. 17-19. 

3 See Schliemann, H.; Ihos (I..onclon 1880, i\Iurra>), p. i, n. r. 

‘The almost unswerving attachment of the son to the father, m spite of every form 
of provocation from the father’s side, can he explained only bv his instinctive sense of 
their Kinship of spirit.’ — l.udwiK, E. : Schliemann of Troy, p. 39. 

■’ Seep. 154, above. 

^ See Nevins, A.: The Emerffence of Lincoln (New York 1950, Scribner, 2 vols.), vol. 
ii, p. 206. " See Grote, 11 ., op. tit,, pp. 8 and 9-10. 

* See ibid., pp. 18 and 38. 
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conditional on the young couple’s living in a house adjoining the bank 
in I'hreadncedlc Street (a condition which, in Mrs. George Grote 
Junior’s belief, was responsible for the premature delivery and swift 
death of her child and for an attack of puerperal fever that was all but 
fatal to its mother).^ And, though the younger Grote had become ‘the 
real working partner’ in A.n. 1816,^ his father, till his death in a.d. 1830, 
‘appropriated the greater portion of the profits which fell to the Grote 
family, allowing his eldest son no more than just sufficient to keep him 
from incurring debts. 'I'his paternal tyranny was odious, yet George 
(irote’s tribulations under it were perhaps hardly more severe than the 
trials brought upon Walter I^caf by a breakdown of his father’s health 
which exposed a dutiful son to the more exacting tyranny of his own 
scrupulous conscience and tender heart. 

In the same year a.d. 1874 in which Walter Leaf’s father’s health gave 
way, Walter’s uncle Frederick died of cancer, and, since his uncle Wil- 
liam had already died in a.d. 1S71, the family business unexpectedly 
found itself bereft oJ all three partners of the older generation.’ In these 
tragic circumstances, which in themselves were enough to put crushing 
moral pressure upon a sensitive member of the rising generation, 
Walter Leal’s father appealed to him to come to the family’s rescue; and 
the son ‘deliberately accepted the offer of a place in the business with all 
the consequences’, though he ‘regarded it from the first as a disagreeable 
duty ’. 5 'Fhe consecjucnccs were indeed severe for him ; for, in contrast to 
Cieorge Grote Junior, who had taken over a family business at a time 
when the openings for it had been favourable, and who had then been 
left free by his father to use his opportunities and abilities in making a 
success of it, as he did, at his own discretion, so long as he provided his 
father with sullicient profits from it, Walter Leaf was taking over a 
family business which was already in decline and which, as was to be 
proved by the event, ought to have been sold at that stage, and he had to 
spend the first eighteen years of his business life (a.d. 1875-93) in bear- 
ing, as ‘counting house partner’, the brunt of a losing battle before his 
faihcr---who did not forbear to interfere with his son’s management 
alter he had become incapable of exercising the responsibility himself^ — 
could be induced to waive his sentimental objections to amalgamating 
with another firm.'^ It was not until he was invited in a.d. 1891, sixteen 
years after his first entry into tlie City, to join the Board of the London 
and Westminster Bank, that Walter Leaf found his way at last into a 
business career that was congenial to him. Meanwhile, his sense of 
duty towards his parents led him not only to spend eighteen years of his 
working life (a.d. 1S75-93) on the thankless task of keeping the family 
business afloat, but also to refrain for nineteen years (a.d. 1875-94) from 
marrying.® 

'Fhe painfulncss of these frustrating sacrifices on the planes of per- 

^ Scp Grote, II., op. cit., pp. 39-40. 2 See ibid., p. 46. 

^ Ibid., p. 51. Cp. p. 39. 

Walter Leaf in Leaf, C. M. : Walter Leaf^ pp. 109- ii. 

Walter Leaf, ibid., pp. 114 and 113. 

See Leaf, C. M.: Walter Leaf, pp. 145-7. 

7 Sec Walter Leaf, ibid., pp. 1 12-15. ® See Leaf, C. M., ibid., p. 159. 
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sonal and professional life drove both George Grote Junior and Walter 
Leaf to seek consolation in intellectual activities. ‘Looking forward to 
a commercial course of life, certain to prove uninteresting in itself’, 
Grote ‘resolved to provide for himself the higher resources of intel- 
lectual occupation’.^ ‘1 made no pretence of liking the drudgery*, 
Walter Leaf wrote, in retrospect, of his entry into the family business 
in A.D. 1S75, ‘but it had to be faced; and from the very first day I deter- 
mined that It should not make me forget the higher intellectual interests’.^ 
‘My dead friends in Calf and Russia\ George (jrote Junior wrote to 
G. W. Norman in May 1S19, ‘still continue faithful and interesting, and, 
if it were not for them, life would be a very waste indeed’.^ ‘Only 
Homer keeps me going’ and ‘1 have taken to work as some men would 
have taken to drink -to drive away my thoughts’- are two of the 
entries in Walter Leaf’s diary in a.d. 1879.*^ ‘Tliese are they which came 
out of great tribulation’ for, in the event, Grote and Leaf w ere, not 
warped, but stimulated, by their ordeal. 

‘Soon the pruning of those years was to blossom out all the more 
vigorously for its ruthless suppression. Does not the gardener prune the 
rose tree 1 'J'his same process, which 111 A\ altei’s life meant a ngid cutting- 
back, strengthened every lihrc of his being for what followed w^hen once 
his wings were free to soar.’*' 

As for Schliemann, 

‘while . . . he had railed against the fate of a \oulh spoilt by his father’s 
irregular life, he did not realise the strength of the impetus which a long 
artificially obstiucted stream can gather befiire it at last breaks forth. 

Nor are the intellectual lienefits of personal and professional tribula- 
tions solely negati\ e. An ordeal that stimulates the intellect by challenging 
it also gives it a positive schooling in open-mindedness, judiciousness, 
perceptiveness, and an art of communicating ideas to other minds 
which is an indispensable intellectual accomplishment Ifir a human 
social animal aiul is at the same time tlu! most arduous stage in the pro- 
cess of literary composition. Sir Arthur Lvans^ notices in Schliemann 
that ‘his old intense faculty of self-iepiession came out again in his 
later campaigns at Troy, wLere, in spite of much inward repugnance, 
he at last submitted to “scientific methods’* and C\ril Jfailey'^ simi- 
larly notices in J^eaf ‘the eagerness with which, while retaining his 
general outlook, he would wxlcome eveiy kiml of new^ light, and the 
courage with w^hich he could abandon any theory wluLh he felt to be 
no longer tenable*. John Torrey Morse Junior, in his appreciation of 
James Ford Rhodes and his work, notices that Rhodes never succumbs, 
as Macaulay docs, to a temptation to embroider at inordinate length 

* Grote, H., op. cit., p. ii. ‘ l.eaf, C. M., op. cit., pp. 1212. 

3 Grote, II., op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

Leaf, C. M., op. cit., p. 144. Uc‘\ . mi. 14. 

I eaf, C. M., op. cit., p. 161. Compare the simile of the ]iollardc(i \m1Io\v that has 
been propounded in the present Study in 1 . 1. ifi8; 1 1 . 1. 27 ^ , 11 . 11. 2og. 

Ludwig, op. cit., pp. 134-5. ** In Ludwig, op. cit., p. 19. 

® In Leaf, C. M., op. cit., p. 319. Cp. p. 320. 

In the Proceedings of the Massachusetts ilistotical Society, loc. cit., pp. 1S1-2. 
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his descriptions of picturesque incidents, and he suggests an explanation 
of Rhodes’ workmanlike sense of proportion. 

Ts it possible that his cool self-restraint was indirectly due to the long 
years of his business training? . . . Business teaches what may be called a 
clean-cut way of thinking; impulse is absolutely discarded; an accurate 
knf)wledge of exact facts is essential; due weight must be allotted among 
colliding suggestions. In short, the study given to the matter in hand must 
be both exhaustive and dispassionate.^ Such had been Mr. Rhodes’ mental 
training for many years; and it had shaped the way in which he contem- 
plated his subject matter. ... I strongly incline to believ^e . . . that Mr. 
Rhodes’ score of years in mere practical business w^ere of substantial 
advantage to him when he came to write the annals of a great multitude of 
very hard and conflicting facts.’ 

Besides thus exercising the judgement, business practice can also 
sharpen the intuition. In noticing that Schliemann divined at first glance 
which was the true site of 'IVoy, Emil Ludwig- cites Herder’s remark 
to Goethe: ‘VV^ith ycni the eye is everything’; and he goes on to com- 
ment: 

‘This rapid, keen, surveying, collating eye was characteristic of Schlie- 
mann; and it cannot be denied that a decade spent in looking over stocks, 
samples, steamships, and w'arehouses trains the eyes better than the study 
of the opinions of a hundred expeits when, before digesting them, the 
archaeologist has never been himself to the place concerned.’ 

As for the training that business practice gives in the social art of 
conveying ideas, John Stuart MilL observes, of his experience at the 
India house, that 

‘it was valuable to me by makfng me, in this portion of my activity, merely 
one wheel in a machine, the whole of which had to wfirk together. As a 
speculative writer, I should have had no one to consult but myself, and 
should have encountered in my speculations none of the obstacles w hich 
w ould have started up w henever they came to be applied to practice. But, as a 
secretary conducting political correspondence, I could not issue an order 
or express an opinion without satisfying various persons, very unlike my- 
self, that the thing was lit to be done. I was thus in a good position for 
finding out by practice the mode of putting a thought which gives it 
easiest admittance into minds not prepared for it by habit; while I be- 
came practically conversant with the difficulties of moving bodies of 
men, the necessities of compromise, the art of sacrificing the non-essential 
to preserve the essential. I learnt how to obtain the best I could, when I 
could not obtain everything.’*^ 

This practical philosophy, into which Mill the logician was thus in- 
ducted by Mill the India House clerk, is more likely to inspire effective 
intellectual action than the impossibilism of the grammarian who, in 

* In this respect, a practical career has the same efleet in the province of public 
administration as in that of private business. ‘'I’he occupation accustomed me to sec 
and hear the difficulties of every course, and the nicans of obviating them, stated and 
discussed deliberately with a view to execution’ (Mill, J. S.. Autobiography, chap. 3 ad 

finem). — A J.T. 

“ In op. cit., p. 140. 

♦ Mill, J. S.: Autobiography , chap. 3 ad finem. 


3 In his Autobiography, ibid. 
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Robert Browning’s poem, is carried to his grave re infectd as the penalty 
for his hybris in playing for ‘all or nothing*.' 

The value of a sclf-education in practical affairs had been borne in 
upon the present writer by an experience of his own that had made a 
deep and lasting impression on his mind. On the i8th-20th November, 
191 1, route from Jlrindisi to Athens on his first visit to Greece, he had 
fallen into conversation with a young American of his own age who was 
one of his fellow-passengers on board the s.s. Myhdli. By that time the 
writer had been studying T.atin for fifteen years, Greek for twelve and a 
half, and Hellenic history for two and a half intensively, and, on the 
last day of the voyage, as the boat steamed up the Gulf of Corinth 
and then through the canal into the Saronic Gulf, he w'as enjoying the 
thrill of identifying one feature in the landscape after another: the twin 
mountains Chalets and Taphiassus, planted side by side like a pair 
of gigantic baetyls vis-d-vis Patras; Panachaicus wreathed in clouds; 
Parnassus follow'ed by Helicon and confronted by Cyllene; Acrocorin- 
tluis standing erect at the head of the Gulf; and, as a climax to this per- 
petually shifting panorama, the sudden view, round the shoulder of 
Salamis, of the Acropolis of Athens wdth Hymettus rising up behind it. 
Yet this constantly recurring thrill of setting eyes, for the first time in 
his life, on famous and beautiful objects that had long loomed large on 
his mental horizon could not distract the Englishman from giving an 
increasing share of his attention to his conversation with his American 
contemporary who was leaning over the rail at his side; for, while the 
young luiglishman had been making himself into a classical scholar, the 
young American had been doing half a dozen other things \vhieh were 
so dilferent from the ]:]nglisliman’s personal experiences up to date that 
they could not fail to arouse his interest. In the brief course of his work- 
ing life so far, the young American had already worked on a farm, in a 
bank, in a bakery, in a lawyer’s olhee, and in a grocer’s store ; and he had 
confuted the proverb about the rolling stone by accumulating inciden- 
tally enough spare money to carry him round the World (he had already 
travelled three times to and fro through the Mont Cenis Tunnel). 'Poday 
and tomorrow he would be in Greece; the day after tomorrow he would 
be moving on to Jvgypt. In comparison w ith his hhiglish travelling com- 
panion, he was a babe in his knowledge of Greece and an old hand in 
his knowdedge of Life. When, as the ship came to anchor at the Peiraeus, 
the two ‘Anglo-Saxons’ discovered that their otherwise piquantly dif- 
ferent educations had been identical in the negative point of sending 
them both out into the wide w^orld unable to speak with the tongues of 
cither men or angels, “ it was the American who, in this emergency, 
made businesslike bargains for the pair of them w ith a boatman to row 
them ashore and with a cabman to drive them up to Athens. Two days 
after that, he sailed, in accordance with his schedule, for Alexandria; 
and, though the writer never heard from him thereafter, he never 
doubted that he duly arrived at a destination which, forty years on, the 
writer himself had not yet succeeded in reaching. 

This brief encounter taught the Imglishman a lesson in the cardinal 

* Seep. 38, above. ^ i Cor. xiii. i. 
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virtues of the practical life which made him appreciate one of the sur- 
viving fragments of the work of the statesman-historian Polybius. 

‘Plato says* that human affairs will never come right until “either the 
philosophers receive royal authority or the kings take to philosophy” ; and, 
taking my cue from liim, I should say, for my part, that the study of His- 
tory will never come right until either one or other of two things happens. 
One of these alternatives is that the men of action (ol Trpay/LiariKol rwv 
dvSpcuv) should take up the writing of historical works — and take this up 
not j list as a side-line (m/ptpyojs'), as they do now, but with so genuine a con- 
viction that this is quite as important and quite as well worth doing fas any 
“practical” business! tliat tlicv will be inspiretl w^ith a life-long devotion to 
this pursuit and will refuse to allow themselves to be distracted from it. The 
other alternative is that would-bc professional historians should take the 
vnew that history cannot be written effectively unless the writer has ac- 
quired an outlook that can be given only by actual experience of practical 
life. Until this happens, there will be “no hope of a cessation” of the ignor- 
ance of the present breed of historical writers.’- 

I S('(* Plato' Rcspuhlua, ^71 d, (|uoted in III. 111. 93 and V. vi. 2^2. — A.J.T. 

“ Pohlniis. ()c( iitm nicnl History, Hook XU, chap, xxviii, §§ 2-s. In Hook XTI, chap. 
XXV, section It and section /, §§ 1-2, Polybius has already made tlic same point ad homincm 
apropos of his predecessoi 'I'lmaeus ot 'Pauiomcnuitn: 

‘Timacus confesses that lie stayed for iilty years on (md at Athens as a visitor who, 
all that time, adniiltcdly had no cxpcrKiicc whatsoever of militaiy seivice and made no 
first-hand acquaintance with the topography |of the scenes of the historical events that 
he was recordm^|. So it is no wondei that, when, in his narrative, he runs up against 
these topics, lie should ilisplav i^ross ignorance and should pet (luite a numbt r of thinps 
vvronp. Moreover, when he does occasionally approacli the truth, he is like one of tliosc 
paintets who use lav lipures for their models. 'I’hey sometimes suerted in reproducing 
the outline ot the original, but they tail to catch the veiisiinililudc and vitality of ital live 
creatures — tail, m tact, to do what is preciselv the piotessional job ot an artist. 'I'lmacus, 
like all other bookish histoiians, comes to gtief in the same way. I'liey tail to catch the 
v^erisimihtude ot historical cv cuts, hccaiist* notlunp hut personal expei leni e (ai’ro77at/coiv) 
can enable the historian to achievethat. An historian w lio lias not aelually taken pan hirn- 
sclt in histoiual events will never suceced 111 eflcctuallv stimulating Ins rcaelcrs. d’he 
historians of the classiLal school attaclu‘il so mueh importanec to achieving verisimili- 
tude that, when they hael to el« al with polities, thev wouKl note that, as a mailer of course, 
the writer has been a polituian and has had practical cxpeiuiuc of public ati'aits; when 
they hael to elcal with wai, that ht‘ has seen at tivc scrviee and has been under fire, when 
they hael to deal with hte, tliat he has been a marncel man and has brought up a family; 
and similarly for all sides ol life. But obviously this qualihcation lor willing history will 
be founti only in those Instoi lans vvhf) liav’e inasltrcel it by aetually taking part them- 
selves in historical c\cnts. . . . The moral is that a preoccupation with documentary 
materials is only one-thud part ol an historian’s task and this the third in order of 
importance.’ 



A NOTE ON CHRONOLOGY 

(I) THE PROBLEM 

I N the present work the first approach to the histories of the civiliza- 
tions has been to make a comparative study of them as so many 
representatives of one species of Human Society, and this comparative 
treatment postulates that all representatives of the species are in some 
sense 'philosophically contemporary* with one another,* however far 
apart their locations may be on a chronological chart. In Parts II-V 
inclusive, wdiich occupy the whole of volumes i-vi except for an intro- 
ductory Part I, the chronological relation between one civilization and 
another has therefore not been a question of crucial importance; for a 
more or less correct knowledge of the internal chronology of each 
civilization is all that is re(iuired for attempting a comparative study of 
the geneses, growths, breakdowns, and disintegrations of the civiliza- 
tions known to have existed up to date. 

In the present concluding batch of volumes, how ever, the writer has 
been confronted with tlic task of trying to bring the respective internal 
chri)nologies of all the known civilizations into relation w ith one another 
by entering them all on a single Time-chart in so far as the historical 
evidence accessible in A.i). t ()52 has allowed of this; for these volumes 
vii-x, containing Parts VI-XTll, are concerned in Parts Vl 'VIIIwdth 
the relation of ‘apparentation’ and ‘ahiliation* between an antecedent 
and a posterior civilization, and in Parts IX-X with encounters between 
contemporaries in the Space-dimension and between non-contempora- 
ries in the 'rime-dimension. Moreover, the inquiry into universal 
churches in Part VII has raised the question of the relation of these 
religious institutions to the civilizations that liave preceded them and 
have followed them, and this has led to an analysis of the species of 
Society that wc have called ‘civilizations* into sub-varieties, represent- 
ing different generations, wdiich are distinguished from one another by 
differences in their historical relations to the higher religions.^ It is 
evident that for these purposes w^e need to know how the several 
internal chronologies of our twenty-one civilizations (or whatever the 
number may be) stand to one another ; and, as soon as w^e try to work out 
a single consolidated 'Pimc-chart, we find that the means at our disposal 
differ sharply in the degree of their adequacy or inadequacy in tw^o 
different sets of cases. 

For a student of the histories of civilizations wdio was working in the 
Western World in the twentieth century of the Christian Era, it was 
comparatively easy to correlate the Western Civilization*s chronology 
with the chronologies of its living contemporaries (the Near Eastern 
Orthodox Christian, Russian Orthodox Christian, Iranic Muslim, 
Arabic Muslim, Hindu, Chinese Far Eastern, and Japanese Far Eastern 
societies) and also with the chronologies of antecedent civilizations (the 


* See I. i. 172-4. 


2 See VII. vii. 421-3. 
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Hellenic, Syriac, Indie, and Sinic) to which one or more of the living 
civilizations were affiliated. But the evidence in the twentieth-century 
Western historian’s possession did not enable him to reconstruct with 
any degree of certainty the chronology of the earliest chapters in the 
histories even of those four civilizations belonging to a generation 
immediately preceding that of his own society and its living contem- 
poraries; and the uncertainty was greater still in the cases of other 
civilizations — some belonging to the same immediately preceding 
generation and others to an earlier generation again — of whose diistory 
no continuous tradition has been preserved by any of the civilizations 
that were still alive in the twentieth century of the Christian Era. 

These once forgotten civilizations had been buried mentally in 
oblivion, besides being buried physically underground, for some 
thousands of years before they had been disinterred by the Modern 
Western archaeologist’s spade. Manifestly the difficulty of correlating 
their chronology with that of the living civilizations and the immediate 
predecessors of these was vastly greater than the difficulty of consoli- 
dating the chronology of these still living and these never yet forgotten 
civilizations ; and it was almost as difficult to translate into years of the 
Christian Era the chronology of the pre-Columbian civilizations of the 
Americas which had been contemporaries of the Western Civilization 
of the Old World but had been overwhelmed and submerged by its 
impact after having been unknown to it before it fell upon them with 
this instantaneously destructive effect. 

The translation into years of the Christian Era of the chronologies 
of the pre-Columbian civilizations of the New World and the dis- 
interred civilizations of the Old World was a task which a student of 
History was bound to attempt, because he could not afford to ignore 
the invaluable new light that Archaeology had thrown on History with- 
in the Western field of vision by bringing these formerly unknown 
civilizations to the Modern Western historian’s knowledge. Yet, in 
attempting to co-ordinate Archaeology’s finds with his traditional store 
of historical information by locating the disinterred civilizations’ 
chronologies on his own Western Time-chart, the Western historian was 
manifestly committing himself to a hazardous undertaking; and the 
hazard was more evident wffien the present writer started work again on 
this Study, after a seven -years-long interruption caused by the Second 
World War, than it had been during the years A.n. 1927-39, within 
which he had planned the whole book, written the first five Parts of it, 
and published these in the first six volumes. 

During the years A.d. 1927-39 the present writer was w ell aware that 
the relation of the Mayan and the affiliated Yucatec Civilization’s 
chronology to that of the Western Civilization was the subject of a still 
unsettled controversy among the experts,^ but at that time he mis- 
takenly believed that the chronologies of the disinterred civilizations 
of North-East Africa and South-West Asia — the Egyptiac, Minoan, 
and Sumeric civilizations and the Indus Culture in the first generation, 
and the Sumeric Civilization’s Babylonic and Hittite successors in the 

* Sec I. i. 124-5. 
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second generation — had been definitively correlated, more or less 
accurately, both with one another and with the chronology of the Wes- 
tern Civilization, in a Time-chart that had been w^orked out by Eduard 
Meyer, lie felt no hesitation during those years in adopting the con- 
clusions of this great authority, and indeed in a.d. 1952 these conclu- 
sions still appeared in retrospect to have been warrantable in the light 
of all the evidence forthcoming at the time. 

Between A.n. 1939 and A.n. 1946, however, Meyer’s conclusions had 
been thrown into the melting-pot as a result of the digestion, analysis, 
and discussion of fresh evidence that had been discovered in the 
nineteen-thirties. The writer returned to a study of History in A.n. 1946 
to find that in Sumeric, Babylonic, and Ilittite history the old chrono- 
logical landmarks had been swept away and that no new' landmarks had 
yet secured any general acceptance. The experts all agreed that the new 
evidence convicted hMuard Meyer’s chronology of being too high; but 
here their consensus ended. There were now' in the arena at least four 
rival new chronologies for South-West Asian history; and, while the 
most conservative of these reduced Meyer’s dating of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon by only about one hundred years — from 2049 1750 B.c. to 
1950 -1651 B.r. — the most radical of the four reduced it, by nearly 250 
years, to 1806-1507 B.c. 

Mcanw'hile, in compensation, the former disagreement over Mayan 
and Yucatec chronology appeared to have been resolved by a victory of 
the lower over the higher of the two main former rival correlations of 
the internal chronology of the Mayan and Yucatec civilizations with 
years of the Christian l^ra. 


(II) THE CASE FOR THE GOODM AN-M ARTINEZ- 

THOMJLSON CORRELATION OF THE YUCATEC 

AND MAYAN CHRONOLOGY WITH YEARS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN ERA 

In the first five Parts and six volumes of this vStudy the present writer 
set out C. P. Bowdich’s and II. J. Spinden’s higher correlation and 
S. G. Morlcy’s and J. E. S. Thompson’s lower correlation side by side, 
without venturing to offer his readers any lead of his own towards 
making a choice.* Considering the blackness of his own ignorance of 
the subject, this suspension of judgement was the only attitude that he 
could have adopted without being guilty of intellectual impudence, 
though this agnosticism had the serious disadvantage of leaving the 
chronology in the air, since there was a discrepancy of some 260-70 
years between the two systems.- Even an amateur, however, could see 
that Spinden’s chronology for the Mayan, Yucatec, and Mexic civiliza- 
tions had one ominous weakness in common wdth Meyer’s chrono- 
logy for the Sumeric, Babylonic, and Hittite civilizations. It required 

* See, for example, I. i. 124-5. 

^ Sec the British Museum Guide to the Maudslay Collection of Maya Sculptures (Lon- 
don 1923, British Museum), p. 48, and Gann, T., and Thompson, J. E. S.: The History 
of the Maya (London 1931, Scribner), preface. 
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the assumption that, in the reconstructed record, there was a chrono- 
logical gap in which History was a blank not occupied by any dis- 
interred archaeological remains. This hypothetical interregnum in 
the archaeological record, which was about 150-200 years long in 
Eduard Meyer’s chronology of South-West Asian history,* was about 
350 years long in Spinden’s chronology of Central American history;^ 
yet in both cases the archaeological evidence, taken on its own merits, 
pointed, not to an interregnum, but to continuity;^ and for this reason, 
among others, ‘opinion has turned against it [the Spinden corr<:lation] 
. . . in recent years*. J. E. S. Thompson advocates as ‘the most 
acceptable’ correlation, without claiming that the evidence in its favour 
is irrefutable, the Goodman-Martinez-Thompson correlation'^ — a 
refinement on Morley’s correlation which was adopted by Morlcy 
himself.^ 

On the authority of Morley, Thompson, and other Mayan scholars 
associated with the Carnegie Institution of Washington, the conversion 
of Mayan years into Gregorian years of the Christian P)ra according to 
the Goodman-Martinez-'riiompson correlation has been adopted in 
Parts VI-XIIl of the present Study. Yet in a.d. 1952 the experience of 
the revolution in South-West Asian chronology between a.d. 1939 and 
A.D. 1946 gave warning that the further progress of archaeological 
discovery might lay Morley’s and Thompson’s apparently definitive 
chronological system in ruins, as it had already laid Eduard Meyer’s. 
One inescapable weakness of any attempt to correlate the Mayan Time- 
count with years of the Christian Era in the existing state of Western 
knowledge of the Mayan calendrical system was that, before the Maya 
collided with the Spaniards, they had substituted a relatively imperfect 
‘Short Count’, in which ‘acturacy within a period of only 256 years 
could be achieved’,*^ for a previously cyrrent ‘Long Count’ which ‘was 
exact to the day over a period of 374,440 years’.® ‘Thus the problem of 
correlating the Mayan “Long Count” with Christian chronology con- 
sists of two different operations: first of correlating the Gregorian 
calendar with the Maya “Short Count”, and second of correlating the 
Maya “Short Count” with the Maya “Long Count”. Disagreement 
over the method of performing this second operation had been one cause 
of the difference between the rival Western computations of Mayan 


* See I. i. I II. 

2 See Thompson, J. E. S.: Maya Hieroglyphic Writing: Introduction (Washington, 
D. C. 1950, Carnegie Institution of Washington), p. 306, col. 2. 

3 In the field of Hittite history the formeily postulated gap, 200 years broad, is 

pronounced ‘artificial and incredible’, in the light of the archaeological evidence, by 
Sidney Smith in Alalakh and Chronology (London 1940, Luzac), p. 17. Cp. Dohl, F. M. 
Th.: ‘King Uarnmurabi of Babylon in the Setting of his Time (about 1700 n.c.)’, in 
Medcdeelingen dcr Komnklijke N ederlandsche Akademievan Wetenschappen, Afd. Letter- 
kunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 9, No. 10 (Amsterdam 1946, Nordhollandsche Uitgevers), 
p. 344. * Thompson, op. cit., p. 33. 

5 See Thompson, op.cit., pp. 5 and 303, following his Maya Chronology^ The Cor- 
relation Question (Washington, D.C., 1935, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Pub- 
lication 456, No. 14, pp. 51-104). ‘In the light of present evidence an open verdict must 
be returned’ {Maya Chronology ^ p. 82. Cp. p. 75). 

6 See Morley, S. G. : The Ancient Maya (Palo Alto 1946, Stanford University Press), 

p. 458. 7 Moriey, op. cit., p. 291. 

8 Ibid., p. 457; cp, pp. 288-9. ^ Ibid., p. 457. 
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chronology in Western terms; and, while the Goodman-Martinez- 
Thompson correlation might be confirmed by further discoveries in 
the calendrical province of Mayan studies, it might also be overthrown 
in its turn. Subject to this warning, it nevertheless seemed to be the 
best correlation to adopt in the circumstances of the time at which 
Parts VI-XIII of the present Study were being written and published. 


(Ill) THE CURRENT CONTROVERSY OVER THE 
DATING OF THE FIRST DYNASTY OF BABYLON 
IN TERMS OF YEARS 13 . C. 

The Overthow of Eduard MeyeTs Recons Iructioji of the Chronology of 

South-West Asian History, 

In A.D. 1952 the correlation of Mayan with Western chronology in 
terms of the Cjoodrnan-Marlinez-'Ehompson formula appeared at least 
to be better assured — pending some subversive fresh archaeological 
discovery in the Middle American field - -than any of the four or more 
riva) systems that, in the arena of Soutli-West Asian chronological 
studies, were at this date in competition wnth one another for replacing 
a system, worked out by Eduard Meyer, which tlie progress of archaeo- 
logical discovery had already discredited. 

It was true that the internal chronology of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon had not been impugned. This dynasty was still believed to have 
been on the throne during eleven consecutive reigns wLosc severally 
recorded individual lengths added up to an aggregate period of 300 
years ending in the overthrow of the eleventh king Samsu-ditana in a 
raid made on Babylon by the Ilittite w^ar-lord Mursihs I. But there were 
now four or more rival substitutes for Eiduard Meyer’s correlation — 
adopted in Parts IW of the present Study* — of these 300 years w ith the 
years 2049-1750 B.c. ; and, even if one of these competing correlations, 
or some other again, diifcring from each and all of them, were eventually 
to be proved correct, it was now^ pointed out that ‘the earlier dynasties* 
could ‘not be dated exactly from the king-list because the period by 
which the reigns of Ishbi-Irra [the first king of the Dynasty of Isin] and 
Ibi-Sin [Ibbi-Sin, the last king of the Third Dynasty of Ur] overlapped* 
could ‘not be fixed, and’ because ‘the same doubt’ applied ‘to the reigns 
of Ur-Narnmu [previously transliterated as Ur-Engur, the first king of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur] and Utu-khcgal [of Ercch, Ur-Nammu’s fore- 
runner]’. ^ In A.D. 1952 there w^as, indeed, no consensus among scholars 
regarding the correlation of any date in South-West Asian history 
earlier than about 1450 Nevertheless, the still inconclusive con- 
troversy over the dating of the First Dynasty of Babylon was evidently 
the potential key to a possibility of eventually reacquiring something 
like the approximate certainty that Eduard Meyer had believed himself 
to have attained ; for the highest and lowest of the current rival datings 


* e.g,, in I. i. 106, 1 10, and 1 1 1, and in V. vi. 206-8. 

^ Smith, Sidney: Alalakh and Chronology (London 1940, Luzac), pp. 30-31. 
3 See Smith, op. cit., p. i. 
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of this dynasty were not much less than 1 50 years apart ; and, by com- 
parison with a discrepancy of this order, the chronological uncertainties 
arising from the overlapping of Ishbi-lrra’s reign with Ibbi-Sin’s, and 
of Ur-Nammu’s with Utu-khcgars, were narrowly circumscribed.* Thus, 
if the current controversy over the dating of the First Dynasty of Babylon 
could be settled, this would also settle, within narrow limits, the dates 
of previous chapters of South-West Asian history at least as far back as 
the days ot Lugal-zaggisi of Ercch and his victim Uru-kagina of Lagash, 
who had reigned some five or six hundred years before the First 
Dynasty of Babylon had been founded.- 

In A.L). 1952 the rival datings of the First Dynasty of Babylon stood 
as follow^s in terms of years 

Modern Western Period of the First Reipji of 

Advocates Babylonian Dynasty Hammurabi 

(a) Sidersky; Thureau-Dangin;^ 

Cjoetze 1050-1651 1848-1806 

(b) Ungnad; Sidney Smith i‘'^94 i595 1792-1750 

(c) Albright;'’ Cornelius; Van 

der Waerden 1831/^0 circa 1531/10'^ 1728-1686^ 

(d) Poebel ; Bold Dossin ; 

Schubert 1806-1507 1704-1662 

* ‘Thtrc ib new (\idoni'c to show that tlu* maipin of iiror for tlio o\eihip Ihhi-Sin/ 

Ishbi-Irra does not tHiinunt to moie than a >iar or two. See A. l alkciistein in Z.//,, xv 
(iQ4‘d. PP- 59 ft., espenally p. 76. Islibi-Iira con(|uered Ibtn in about llic twelfth year of 
Ibbi-Sin.’ Note bv Mr. INI. B. Ihiwton. ^ See I.i. 109. 

^ This, table has been taken from a paper read by Profi ssor A Cioet/.e beloie the 
American Oiiental Society at its inectinp in Cincinnati at Kaster time, 1950, which iho 
aiitlior has kindly allowed the present writei to eitc. See also Professor (Jocl/.e’s paper 
on ‘'I'he Problem of Chronoloj^y and Karly Ilittite History' in The Bnllcttn of the Atnen- 
can Schools of Oncntal Be^earrh, No 122, April 19SI, I'S 25, especially pp. 19- 20. 

* See Thurc 'ii-l.)anKin, F. : ’lasmalj-Adad’, in Rerm d' Archeolofiie, vol. xxxiv (1937), 
PP- Cl 5-9; 

5 See Smith, S.: Alulakh and Chronoloffy (London 1940, Luzac); ‘Middle Minoan 
I-II and Babylonian Chronology’, in the American Jont nal uj ^Irchaeology, vol. xlix, No. 
I (Concord, N. II. 1945, Kumford Press), pp. 1-24. 

See Albright, W. V.: ‘A 'Third Revision of the ICarly Chronoloffy of Western Asia’, 
in D.A.S.O.R., No. 8S, December 1942, pp. 28-32, superseding: a previous paper on the 
subject by the same scholar ibid.: ‘New Lif,'ht on the History of Western Asia in the 
Second Millenium b.C.’, in No. 77, Febriiaiy 1940, pp. 20-32, and No. 78, April 1940, 
pp. 23-33. In this earlier paper Albriffht had aclopted T^atingt (h), but the* siibsecfuent 
publication of PoebeTs papers on the Assyrian Kinff-List, clistovercd in A.n. IC732 3 at 
Khorsabad, led Albright to lowc'r his dating for the* First Dynasty ot Babylon by 
64 years — this precise fiffurc for the amount of the reiluc tion beinif determined by the 
astronomical exiffcneics ot the tenth kinj; Ammi-'.adujfa’s Venus observations (sec ‘New 
Light’, pp. 30-31). 'The position reached by Albright in his third revision (i.c. Dating 
(c)) IS maintained by him in a review of Sidney Smith’s Alalakh and (J/irunology 111 
A.jf.A., vol. xlvii, 1943, pp. 491-2, and in a paper on ‘An Indirect Synchronism between 
Egypt and IVTcsopotamia etna 1730 11. c.’ in li.A.S.O.R,, No. 99, October 1945, pp. 9-18. 
On p. 10 of this paper Albiight records that, in lowering his own original reduction of 
Eduard Meyer’s chronology by another 64 years, he was ‘combining the evidence of the 
Venus observations with the data of the Kliorsahad List’, and he goes on to express the 
opinion that ‘this latest reduced chronology fits the archaeological and histoiical picture 
so exactly that it cannot be appreciably wrong, so far as 1 can sec.’ 

7 In B.A.S.O.R.y No. 88, Decernber 1942, p. 31, Albright had dated the First Baby- 
lonian Dynasty 183 1/30-1 550 (.s/V, not 1530) h.c., but this is, no doubt, merely a misprint, 
since in vol. xlvii (1943), p. 492, he restores to this dynasty its well-established 

total span of approximately 300 years by placing its terminal date circa 1530 B.C. 

* According to Albright in B.A.S.O.R. No. 88, December 1942, pp. 30-31. In 

vol. xlvii, 1943, p. 492, he makes Hammurabi reign for an additional ten years 
down to 1676 B.C. This is, no doubt, merely a mLsprint. 

9 See Bohl, F. M. Th.: ‘King ijammurabi of Babylon in the Setting of his Time 
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When the experts were in such signal disagreement with one another, 
it would manifestly have been impertinent in a layman to presume to 
put forward any opinion of his own; but the layman could at least 
examine, for himself, the new pieces of archaeological evidence on 
which all four rival datings alike were based ; and he could also take note 
of certain at least relatively well-ascertained points in Assyrian and 
Egyptiac chronology and in Hittitc history with which any revised 
version of South-Wc\st Asian chronology would have to reckon. 

There were three new discoveries that were accountable, between 
them, for the overthrow of Eduard Meyer’s reconstruction of the 
chronology of South-West Asian history. 

The Straiig} aphical Plvidence from Sites in North Syria. 

The first discovery was that, on sites in North Syria, especially at 
Ugarit (Ras ash-Shamrah) on the coast and at Alalakh (‘Atshanah) on 
the River Orontes, which, in the second millennium B.c., were subject 
to cultural radiation from both the Sumcric and the Egyptiac World, 
objects of Sumeric provenance or style attributable to the time of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon were found to lie in later strata than objects 
of Egyptiac provenance or style attributable to the reigns of the Egyp- 
tiac Emperors of the Tw’elfth Dynasty down to Amenemhat III inclusive. 

‘A Ras Shamra les cylindres babyloniens graves d’lnscriptions du 
temps de la premiere dynastie et dont certains ont pu Ctre attribues au 
temps d’Hammourabi se trouvent dans Ics strates ou dans les tombes do 
rUgarit Moyen 2, et non dans cclles de TUgarit Moyen i (2100-1900), 
sauf remaniements. Ils y sont done attribuablcs avec certitude a la periode 
entre 1900 ct 1750 en chiffres ronds. l^ans plusieiirs cas nous avons pu 
^tablir que les strates qui contiennent les cylindres on question sont 
posttjrieures aux monuments egyptiens commencant a Ugarit avec ceux 
de Scsostris I ct se terminant avec ceux d’Amcnemhat TIT; cela restreint 
encore davantage la date de certains des cylindres babyloniens provenant 
d’Ugarit ct pcrrnct de les placer entre 1800 et 1700 environ. 

‘Ainsi, les monuments et les observations stratigraphiques et chrono- 
logiques de Ras Shamra s’accordent fort bien avec les dates proposees par 
Mr. Sitlncy Smith . . ., d’apres lesquelles la premiere dynastie babyloni- 
enne ne venait au pouvoir que vers 1900 en chiffres ronds et s’ecroulait 
vers 1600.* D’apres la meme chronologic, le regne d’Hammourabi s’^tend 
de 1792 h 1750, e’est h dire qu’il cst contemporain de la fin de la periode 
correspondant a la preponderance politique dont I’Egypte du Moyen Em- 
pire avait joui en Syrie et en Palestine.’-^ 

This stratigraphical evidence from North Syria was of some importance 

(about 1700 n.c.)’, in Medcdrclinticn drr Koninklijlie Nt'dniJndsrhe Ahademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nr-uwc Rerks, Deel o. No. lo (Amsterdam Noord- 

Hollandsche IJitRcvers), pp. 341-70, especially p. 352. 

» ‘Les dales exactes proposees par Mr. S. Smith sont 1894 pour le commencement, 
J5Q5 pour la fin dc la dynastie.’ 

* SchaefTer, C. F. A.: Stratif^raphie Comparee et Chronolofute de VAde Occidentale 
(»F et iF millhtaircs) (London 1948, Oxford University Press), pp. 29-30. C'p. Sidney 
Smith, Alalakh and Chronoloiiy (London 1940, Luzac), p. 15, where Smith quotes 
Schaeffer’s more tentative .statement of the same point in Ufjorjtica, i. 18, n. 2. Cp. Al- 
bright, ‘New Li^ht’, in B.A.S.O.R., No. 77, p. 29, md NeuRcbauer, ().• ‘The Chrono- 
loRy of the Hammurabi Age’, in the Journal of the American Oiicntal Society, vol. Ixi 
(New Haven 1941, Yale University Press), p. 58. 
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in the history of the current ‘Battle of the Dates’, inasmuch as it had 
been one of the earliest of the new pieces of information that had cast 
doubt on the tenability of Eduard Meyer’s previously acceptable 
chronology. Such evidence, however, suffered from the inherent 
weakness of being inevitably imprecise ; and it was significant that the 
argument in favour of Dating (^), which had been founded upon it 
by Schaeffer and Smith, was contested both by M. B. Rowton, wEo 
was an advocate of Dating (r), and by Professor Albrecht Goetze, who 
was an advocate of Dating (^7). Mr. Rowton comments: 

‘Little can be made of the seals found at Ras ash-Shamrah or elsewhere 
in the Aegean area.^ It might be added that an exact dating of seals of the 
“Old Babylonian” period has yet to be established. That term is often 
applied rather loosely to all Mesopotamian seals between the end of Ur 
III and the Kassite period, a total of over 400 years. A seal that belongs to 
the beginning of that period can, of course, be clearly distinguished from 
one that belongs to the end of it. But the grading of those seals (the 
majority) which do not belong to either of these extremes has not yet been 
done (probably for lack of reliable chronological evidence). Consequently, 
as matters stand, it is hardly possible to say whether a seal of this period 
is to be dated, say, 50 years before or 50 years after the middle of Ham- 
murabi’s reign.’^ 

Professor Goetze, for his part, w^as of the opinion that, ‘where an in- 
dependent check is possible, the evidence, as far as published, does not 
bear out SchaelTcr’s claims’ and he expressed^ the same doubts as 
those entertained by Mr. Rowton in regard to Dr. SchaclTer’s datings 
and attributions of cylinder seals disinterred from North Syrian sites. 
Professor Goetze also challenged Dr. Sidney Smith’s arguments,^ on 
archaeological grounds, for dating the strata Alalakh VI and VII circa 
1800-1600 and hence for adopting Dating (/;) for the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. It seemed evident that the slratigraphical evidence from 
North Syria, though it might suffice for impugning Eduard Meyer’s 
chronology, did not suffice for providing a criterion for judging between 
the relative merits of the rival new datings.^’ 

The Evidence of the Mari A) chives 

A second revolutionary discovery was the disinterment, in a.d. 1935-8, 
of the archives of /imri-Lim, King of Mari (Ma’er) on the Middle 
Euphrates. Twenty thousand documents — 15,000 of them economic, 
but the other 5,000 political — were retrieved. The political documents 

* See Uowton, M. B., in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies, vol. x (Chicago 1951, 
University of Cliicaijo Press), p. 202. 

^ Mr. M. B. Rowton, in a note for the writer of this Study. Cp. Porada, E., in the 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies, vol. iv (1950), pp. 155-62. 

•* A note by Professor Goetze, enclosed with a letter of the 13th November, 1951, to 
the writer of this Study. ^ Ibid. s jn Alalakh, pp. 8-10. 

^ The utility of the archaeological evidence bearing on the period of South-West 
Asian history under consideration in the present Note on Chronology is appraised ns 
follows by Dr. Sidney Smith in a letter of the 13th October, 1951, to the writer of this 
Study: ‘Archaeological evidence is chronologically important only in establishing 
sequences. . . . Nothing about lengths of time is proved [by archaeological evidence] in 
Palestine. In Syria sometimes archaeological material is associated in different levels 
with dated documents — a very different state of affairs.’ 

7 See Dossin, G., in Syria, vols. xix (1938), pp. 105-26, and xx (1939), pp. 97-113. 
and W. von Soden’s resume in Die Welt des Orients, Ileft 3 (1948), pp. 187-204. 
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in this trove straddle a period of at least sixty-two years all told, includ- 
ing the last nine years of the reign of Zimri-Lim’s father Yakhdun-Lim, 
twenty-one years of Assyrian domination, exercised by the King of 
Assyria Sam§i-Adad I, and the thirty-two years of Zimri-Lim’s own 
reign, ending in the year of the destruction of Mari by Hammurabi of 
Babylon,^ Avhich is known, from Hammurabi’s records, to have occurred 
in the thirty-fifth year of Hammurabi’s reign.^ The historical and chrono- 
logical implications of these Mari Archives, and of contemporary 
documents from other places in the South-West Asian World of the 
day, can be appreciated better if we postpone our consideration of them 
till after we have dealt with the third of our three revolutionary dis- 
coveries. 

The Evidence of the Khorsahad List of Kin^s 0/ Assyria 

This third discovery was the disinterment at Khorsahad, in a.d. 
1932-3, of a list of the Kings of Assyria which purports to record the 
complete consecutive series dow^n to Asshur-Nirari V [rc^nabat 754— 
745 B.C.), beginning with the first king of all. This Khorsahad List also 
gives figures for the lengths of reigns from the reign of the thirty-third 
king, Lrisu 1, except for eight cifaced entries and eight reigns — the 
forty-second to the forty-seventh inclusive, and the eighty-fourth and 
eighty-fifth — where a figure is replaced by the formula ti'duppHu 
sarnlta epns (‘He exercised kingship during his ijduppu').^ 

Twenty years after its discovery, this list still remained unpublished ; 
and, at the time of writing, information about it was still to be found 
only in an article that had been published by Professor A. Pocbel in 
the Journal of Near Eastern Studies in three instalments."* Poebcl’s 
article presented tlic contents of the Khorsahad King-List in the form 
of an interpretation of them, and this method of presentation had 
evoked from other scholars the criticism to uhich it manifestly laid 
itself open.’’ Yet enough was now known about the Khorsahad King- 
List to make it plain at least tliat this was a tantalizing document. 

Since the reign of the latest king enumerated in it, No. 107, Asshur- 
Nirari V, was already known with certainty to correspond to the years 
754-745 B.C., and since one of the kings for the lengths of whose reigns 
figures are given in the list — No. 39, Samsi-Adad I — was now known, 

‘ These were the figures given by G, Dossin in Studia Mariana (edited by Parrot, 
A.: l.eiden 1050, Bnli), pp. especially p. so, was pointed out to the present 

writer by Professor (joet/:e. Dossin’s i'lRures superseded those m\eii by Bcihl, op. cit., 
p. 348, namely 58 \ears all told, incliidinp the last 8 years of Vakhduii-Lim’s reu^ii, 20 
years of Assyiian domination, ami a rei^^nof 30 ycais for Ziinii-Lim. It was possible that 
the total span of years would he further increased bv the Jlr(^cl•ess of rese.irch. 

- See Bohl, op. cit., pp. 348 and 354. Hammurahrs conquest of Alan m his thirty- 
second year, whieh, aceonhn^ to Bohl, op. cit., p. 354, n. 18, was not the final settlement 
of accounts, is equated with the dcfinitiNc compiest by Van dcr Alecr, P. : I'/ie Ancient 
Chronology of IVeKtcrn /hia ami h'f^ypt (Leiden 1947, Brill), p. 21. 

•» See Smith, S.: ‘Middle Miiioan l-II and Babvlonian Chronology’, in the American 
Journal of Archarnloffy, vol. xlix. No. i, p. 10, and Uowton, M. B.: 'Tuppu and the Date 

Hammurabi’, in Join nal of Near Ea:>lcrn Studies, vol. x (Chicago 1051, University 
of Chicago Press), pp. 18.^-204. 

In J.N.E.S., \ol. i. No. 3, July 1942, pp. 247 -306 and 460-91, and vol. ii, January^ 
October 1943, PP- 5^ 90. 

5 See, for example, Sidney Smith’s strictures in ‘Middle Minoan I-II and Baby- 
lonian Chronology’, p. 18. 
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from the evidence in the Mari Archives, to have ruled Mari for twenty- 
one years between the end of Yakhdiin-Lim’s reign there and the 
beginning of the reign of Yakhdun-Lim’s son Zimri-Lim, whom the 
evidence of the Mari Archives certified to have been a contemporary of 
Hammurabi’s, the Khorsabad List of Assyrian Kings ought to have 
made it possible approximately to d.ate Hammurabi’s reign, and, with 
it, the whole period occupied by the First Dynasty of Babylon, in terms 
of years b.c. In order, however, to provide this eagerly desired informa- 
tion with entire certainty and exactness, the Khorsabad List would have 
had, from reign No. 39 onwards, to be unmutilated and undisputedly 
precise in its indications, and unfortunately neither of these two condi- 
tions was fulfilled. In the first place the figures for kings Nos. 61, 65, 
and 66 had been eifaced; and, though the figure for No. 61 could be 
restored from a fragment of another copy of the list, the lengths of the 
reigns of Nos. 65 and 66 remained unknown quantities.* In the second 
place the meaning of the formula 'his period’, which did duty for a 
figure in eight cases (Nos. 42-47 and 84-85), was in dispute. In the third 
place it was contended by at least one authority, Dr. Sidney Smith, that 
there w^as no warrant for taking it for granted that the years recorded in 
this list were, all the way back to the figure given for Samsi-Adad I’s 
reign, Babylonian solar years calculated according to the system labelled 
‘Julian’ in a latter-day Western World in allusion to its official adoption 
by the Roman Government under the dictatorship of Julius Caesar as 
from the beginning of the Babylonian year that eventually came to be 
known retrospectively as 45 b.c. 

A study of Poebel’s article made it evident, even to a layman, that the 
author had succumbed to a temptation to try to force the Khorsabad 
List to solve the riddle of South-West Asian chronology with complete 
precision and certainty in spite of all these three impediments. Pocbel 
tacitly assumes that all the years recorded in the list arc Julian years; 
he postulates^ that the compiler of the list uses the formula ‘his period’ 
in the technical sense of meaning part of the fraction of the preceding- 
king’s last regnal year that was still unexpired at the time of that preced- 
ing king’s death or deposition ; and — as a result of ingenious attempts to 
check the data given in the Khorsabad List by comparing them with 
isolated, and apparently mutually conflicting, chronological statements 
made by Shalmaneser I {regnabat 1272-1243, supposing that the solar 
, year had already been adopted in Assyria by his time) and by Esarhaddon 
{regnabat 680-669 B.c.) — he comes to the conclusion that the lost figures 
for reigns Nos. 65 and 66 would also prove, if they had been preserved 
or recovered, to have occupied, between them, only a fragment of one 
single year which is already accounted for in the list. On this showing, 
he concludes that all the unknown quantities in the Khorsabad List, as 
we have it, amount, in the aggregate, to no more than zero, and that it 
is legitimate to use the figures of regnal years contained in the list as 
if they represented an unbroken series of Julian solar years. 

Manifestly, in adopting this procedure, Poebel is courting a risk of 

* See Smith, S. ; ‘Middle Minoan I-H and Babylonian Chronolo^v’, in A.J.A., vol. 
xlix, no. I, p. 18. 2 l.'i y.N.E.S.^ vol. i, p. 296, n. 130. 
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unduly lowering the dating of Samsi-Aclad I’s reign in Assyria and 
Mari, and therefore, by implication, also the dating of Zimri-Lim’s 
reign in Mari and of Hammurabi’s at Babylon. Indeed, if Pocbcl’s 
assumptions in regard to all the three points on which the Khorsabad 
List was impugned by other scholars had all proved equally vulnerable 
to attack, the result would have been, not only to discredit Pocbcl’s re- 
construction of Assyrian chronology on the basis of the Khorsabad List, 
but also to demonstrate that any reconstruction on this basis would be 
impracticable. As it happened, however, the point in Poebel’s presenta- 
tion of his case that proved to be the least convincing to his critics was 
the point that introduced the smallest margin of arithmetical uncertainty 
into a calculation based on the figures that the Khorsabad List furnished. 
If it had been demonstrated that the phrase flduppisn meant, when 
used in this king-list, ‘an indeterminate period’ or ‘an unspecified 
period’, then the chronology of Assyrian history from reigns Nos. 84 
and 83 upwards would have remained still subject to a considerable 
possibility of error, while from reigns Nos. 47-42 upwards it would 
have remained altogether incalculable. And a further element of uncer- 
tainty would have been added if it hatl also been demonstrated that the 
solar year had not been adopted tor oflicial purposes in Assyria until 
the reign of Tiglath-Pileser I {rci^nabat 1114 1076 b.c.), and that, before 
that, the ‘years’ recorded in the Assyrian annals had been lunar years 
which might or might not have been brought into step with the solar 
years from time to time by rough-and-ready intercalations. On these 
two latter points, however, Poebel’s assumptions, while they were im- 
pugned by Dr. Sidney Smith, were approved by a preponderance of 
expert opinion, and the only point of the three in which Pocbel had an 
impressive majority against him W'as his assumption that the pair of 
reigns for which the figures in the Khorsabad List had been lost through 
an accidental defacement would have been found to ha\c a zero value 
if the figures had been preserved. 

Dr. Sidney Smith’s scepticism in regard to the use of solar years in 
Assyrian official chronology before the reign of 'i’iglath-Pileser 1 did 
not find favour with other contemporary scholars;^ and it was also 
pointed out that, if Assyrian ofiicial years before that date w ere in truth 
lunar years, the automatic clTect w^ould be, not to raise, but to lower, the 
dating in solar years by about three years in eacli century, and that a 
hypothetical excessive correction of this hypothetical automatic reduc- 
tion by occasional intercalations was the only expedient by which the 
lunar-year hypothesis could be made to serve as an argument in favour 
of a higher dating. Moreover, there was one piece of positive evidence 
which indicated both that tuppisu had the numerical value of zero and 

* According to Van dor Mccr, P.: The Ancient Chronnioi^v of lJ'ei:tetn A^tu and Egypt 
(Leiden 1947, Prill), pp. 1-2, tlic Assyri.ins and tlic H.ibylf)niiins both alike used lunar 
years, and both alike adjusted these to the Julian solar year -thus, both alike, using 
Juhsn solar years in practice. The Ass\ nans had had an automatic method of adjustment 
■ — ‘the month whose beginning was the nearest to the Spiiiig Equinox was the first 
month of the year’ — whereas the IJabylonians made the necessary intercalations by 
decree. The only innovation that Tiglath-Pileser I of Assyria made, according to Van 
der Meer, was to replace the previous Assyrian method of adjustment by the Babylonian 
method. 
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that the Assyrian ofFicial years had in truth been solar years for at least 
a quarter of a millennium before Tiglath-Pileser Ts day. The Assyrian 
King Asshur-Uballit 1 (No. 73 in the Khorsabad List) was known, on 
the evidence of the Tall-al- ‘Amarnah Archives, to have been a contem- 
porary of the Egyptian Emperor Ikhnaton, whose reign was known, 
from the Egyptian evidence, to have fallen within the second quarter of 
the fourteenth century u.c. (in the years 1380-1362, according to J. A. 
Wilson’s dating)*; and, on the basis of the figures in the Khorsabad 
List, Asshiir-lTballit’s reign would be dated 1362-1 327 B.c.^ if the lengths 
of the reigns of kings Nos. 84 and 85 (two fuppu reigns) were assumed 
to be zero and if the years in which the Khorsabad List was reckoning 
were assumed to be solar years. There thus seemed to be positive 
evidence in favour of making both these assumptions of Poebcl’s at 
least as far upwards as this point in the Kliorsabad List, and no evidence 
against making Poebcl’s assumption that the years of the list were 
solar years right back to the reign of Samsi-Adad I. 

Dr. Sidney Smith attacked Poebel’s assumption that the formula 
tjduppmi larriila epm was equivalent to zero for chronological purposes 
by impugning the philological contentions on which Poebel’s assumption 
had been based by Poebel himself.^ Smith had succeeded, in Rowton’s 
opinion , 4 in demolishing Poebel’s philological basis for the equation of 
tuppisu with zero; but Rowton, for his part, proposed an alternative 
philological interpretation of the phrase which, like Pocbcl’s interpreta- 
tion, would equate it with zero in its usage in the Khorsabad List. 
The question was whether the formula used in the Khorsabad List 
meant, as Sidney Smith contended,® ‘an indeterminate period’, or 
whether it meant, as Rowton contended, an ‘end-bit’ required for 
bringing a .aeasure of capacity up to its full volume or bringing a 
measure of time up to its full length. The answer turned on the inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the Akkadian word tiippii in other contexts; 
and on this matter no one w ho w as not an Assyriologist, and an accom- 
plished one, could presume to pass judgement. The issue w^as a crucial 
one for the chronological question that is the subject of the present 
note; for, if Smith’s interpretation was right, the formula would mean 
that the compiler of the Khorsabad List either had not knowm or had 
not chosen to tell the length of the reign to which he w as applying the 
formula; and, considering that the formula is applied to no less than 
eight reigns before we arrive (in a chronologically ascending order) at 
the reign of Samsi-Adad I, this would mean that SamSi-Adacl I’s reign 
was practically undatable on the basis of the Khorsabad List. On the 
other hand, if Rowton’s interpretation was right, the formula, as used 

* Sec Wilson, J. A. : The Burden of Egypt (Chicago igs i , University of Chicago Press), 
p. vii. 

2 Mr. M. R. Howton, in *Irclq, vol. viii (1946), p. 96, had calculated that Asshur-Ubal- 
ht’s accession year was, not 1362, but 1356 u.c.; but there were also alternative datings of 
Ikhnaton’s reign which brought the terminal date of this down to 1352 D.C. The con- 
temporaneity of Ikhnaton and Asshur-Uballit w-as attested beyond dispute by the re- 
trieval of correspondence betw’een them in the Tall-al-‘Amarnah Archives. 

3 See Smith, Sidney: ‘Middle Mmoan I-II and Babylonian Chronology’, in A.J.A.t 
vol. xlix, No. I, pp. 1-24. 

4 See Rowton, M. B.: 'Tuppu and the Date of Hammurabi’, ’mJ.N.E.S., vol. x (1951), 

p. 201. 5 Ibid., p. 19. 
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in the Khorsabad List, would mean that the reign to which it applied 
fell within a fraction of time between the completion of a period already 
assigned in the list to a previous king and the antecedent actual date 
of that previous king’s death. ^ And, on this interpretation, a reign 
characterized in the list by this formula would, after all, be chrono- 
logically equivalent to zero, as Pocbel had assumed. 

A layman who was incompetent to assess the philological pros and 
cons could at least appreciate Rowton’s non-technical point that the 
formula was unlikely to be a circumlocution for a confession of ignorance 
or for a refusal to supply information, considering that, in recording the 
names of the first thirty- two of the kings in his series, the compiler of 
the Khorsabad List has frankly left a blank opposite each name, without 
giving cither a figure for the length of the reign or a formula to cloak 
his ignorance of it. If he has thus frankly admitted his ignorance in these 
thirty-two cases, is it probable that he will have attempted to cloak it in 
eight other cases } The inference seems to be that the formula means, in 
Modern Western terms, not ‘an unknown quantity’, which presumably 
w'ould have been indicated by a blank as before, but ‘ zero’. ^ 

If we were to opt for Rowton’s, as against Smith’s, interpretation of 
the formula tldiippUn mtnlli epuSy as well as for the view that the 
compiler of the Khorsabad List was reckoning througliout in solar 
years, it would follow that tlie Khorsabail List could be used as evidence 
for an approximate reconstruction of Assyrian chronology as far back as 
King Samsi-Adad J’s reign; for, on these assumptions, the only un- 
known quantity would be the aggregate length ot the two reigns Nos. 
65 and 66, for which the durations originally recorded in the list had 
been lost to IModern Western scliolarship owing to the accident that the 
piece of the clay tablet on which this information had originally been 
inscribed had been broken aw’ay before the tablet had been disinterred. 
Poebel’s proposal to equate these tw'o missing figures likewise with zero 
was unconvincing for two distinct reasons. In tlic first place, it seemed, 
a prioriy improbable that precisely these two entries tliat had been lost 
through a pliysical accident sliould have happened originally to have 
been cither ‘blanks’ or ‘zeros’ and not to have been figures for numbers 
of y cat's, considering that, out of the 68 intact entries on the list, from 
king No. 33, whose reign is the first to be dated, dow n to king No. 107, 
with wdiosc reign the list ends, not one is marked ‘blank’ and only eight 
are marked ‘zero’.'* In the second place, if, in spite ot this a priori 

^ This intt*rprctalion ol the use of the iupf^xi foriiuila in the Khors.ihad King-List is 
advocated, not onlv hy Rowton, hut also by Van der Alccr, P. : 'Ihe Anticnt (chronology 
0/ nVs/eryi a//(/ 7'.V'7’^ ( 1 1947, Brill), p. 10. i i i • i_ 

• i ‘^Po express “/eio” (meaning in this case that the missiuK nt^ure is included in the 
fiRiire Riven for the picccdiriR Kiiir), an Assyrian scribe would liave had to use a phrase 
of boinc sort, for the simple reason that he did not possess a sirh for zeio (sec 
Neugebauer, ().: The Kxmt Sciences in Antniuitv (Piinccton n>5^» t niveisity Picss), 
pp. 16, 20, and 2().’- -Mr. M. B Rowton. in a n<ne foi tlie writer of this Study. 

Mr. M. B. Row ton comments, in a letter ot the 22nd January, 1952, to the wiiter of 
this Study: ‘Apart from the purely mathematical improli.abihty ot the two missioR reigns 
being tuppu reiRns (the odds against are at least bo 8), tl.ere is also the RenealoRwal 
factor. If these two reiRns Nos. 65 and 96 arc to be counted zero, then IdriRS Nos. 61—71 
reigned a total of onlv 79 >ears in six generations on the showing of I’ocbel s list in 
J.N.E.S.y vol. ii (1943), pp. 86 seqq. So tar as I know, there is no similar instance in 
World History.' 
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improbability, Pocbel’s equation of the sum of the two lost entries with 
zero were to be accepted, one clTect, as we shall see at later points in this 
note,* would be to synchronize chapters of Sumeric history and chapters 
of ICgyptiac history which, in the light of our historical knowledge, would 
seem unlikely to have been contemporary with one another in truth. On 
these two grounds, Albright^ had made an aggregate allowance of 20 
years— which he afterwards extended to 22-27 years^— for the two 
missing figures, while Rowton had suggested'^ an aggregate allowance of 
32 years, on the ground that ‘the average for a reign in the Ancient 
Near J'^ast is 16 years’. Albright’s original allowance would raise 
Poebcl’s dating for Sainsi-Adad I’s reign from 1726-1694 B.c. to 1746- 
1714 n.c. ; Rowton’s would raise it to 1758-1726 B.c. 

Since Samsi-Adad is known to have exercised a 21 years' domination 
over Mari immediately before the reign of Zimri-Lim there, and since 
Zimri-Lirn is known to have been overthrown by Hammurabi of 
Babylon in the thirty-second year of Zimri-Lim’s reign and in the 
thirty-fifth year of I Fammurabi’s, it will be seen that our choice between 
the alternative datings for Samsi-Adad’s reign on the basis of tlie 
Ixhorsabad Fast will condition our choice between the alternative 
datings for F Fammurabi’s reign and in consequence for the whole epoch 
of the F^'irst F)ynasty of FFabylon. At the same time this synchronism 
would not sufhcc, in itself, to enable us to date FFammiirabi’s reign in 
terms of years b.c. with precision, since it was vitiated by two still 
unknown quantities. 'F’here was the unknown numerical value of tlie 
combined length of the two Assyrian reigns Nos. 65 and 66, whicli was 
assesseil at 20 or 22-27 years by Albright and at 32 years by Rowton, 
and there was an uncertainty — not yet cleared up by any evidence 
forthcoming in the Mari Archives — about the synchronization of Samsi- 
Adad’s reign (he reigned for 33 years as F\ing of Assyria, according to 
the FChorsabad F/ist) wdth Zimri-Lim’s reign and with Hammural'ii’s. 

The Chronological Significance of Arnmi-saduga^ Venns Observations 

In view of the failure of even the comF)ined testimony of the Fxhorsa- 
bad List and the Mari Archives to yield a precise dating for F Fammurabi’s 
reign in terms of years B.c., it w^as fortunate that the approximate 
dating wdiich, between them, they did yield could be narrow^ed dowm to 
the choice of a particular set of years B.c. by bringing to bear a piece of 
independent evidence — in the sliapc of observations of the planet Venus, 
recorded by Flamrnurabi’s fourth successor, Ammi-saduga, on tablets 
reporting omens — wdiich restricted the possible choice of datings for 
the reigns of the kings of the Idrst Dynasty of Babylon to a limited 
number of sets of years B.c. If these Venus observations had been the 
only evidence forthcoming, they would have been of no avail for 
chronological purposes. Dr. Sidney Smith points out'^ that ‘omens . . . 

* See pp. 104 snd 204, below. 

^ Sec W. F.; ‘A 'Third Revision’, p. 30, and his revdew of Dr. Sidney 

Smith’s Alalakh ami Chronolotiy in A.y.A., vol. xlvii, p. 491. 

^ In a letter of the 20th November, 1951, to the writer of this Study. 

+ In a note for the \Miter of this Study. 

5 In A.y.A., vol. xlix, No. i, p. 19. 
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can only fix dates if on other grounds the reign of Ammi-saduga can be 
limited to a period within a year or two of a possible astronomical 
solution of the date of observation*; and Sidney Smith’s judgement on 
this astronomical point is endorsed by O. Neugebauer’s/ who points 
out that ‘the Ammi-saduga observations . . . are not sullicient to decide 
by astronomical means between ... at least five [chronological] possi- 
bilities [for the dating of Hammurabi’s reign] Neugebauer concludes 
that, while ‘Astronomy requires for Hammurabi one of the years 1856, 
1848, 1792, 1736 (and perhaps a few more dates in between, if we 
rearrange a little the choice of dates from the Venus tablets), . . . Arch- 
aeology and king-lists alone must suffice to date both the First Babylon- 
ian and the Twelfth Egyptian dynasties’.^ 

On Albright’s and Rowton’s view of the Khorsabad List of Kings of 
Assyria, this list, taken together with the Mari Archives, docs provide — 
in spite of the uncertainty arising from the loss of the figures for reigns 
Nos. 65 and 66 and from the lack of evidence for an exact synchroniza- 
tion of Samsi-Adad’s reign wnth Zimri-Tam’s and with Hammurabi’s--- 
the independent historical evidence required for making use of the 
astronomical evidence provided by the Venus tablets; and these two 
scholars’ approximate datings of Samsi-Adad’s reign lead them, on the 
evidence of the Venus tablets, to take the astronomically admissible 
dating 1726-1684 as the exact dating of Hammurabi’s reign. 

Sidney Smith, who is sceptical about the possibility of extracting 
chronological evidence from the Khorsabad King-List but finds alter- 
native in(lependent evidence in the stratification of artifacts disinterred 
on North Syrian and Aegean sites, opts, on this basis, for the likewise 
astronomically admissible dating 1792-1750 11. c . ,5 which would imply 
the dating 1814-1782 B.C., at the latest,^* tor the reign of King Samsi- 
Adad I of Assyria according to Dossin’s interpretation, in A.i). 1950, of 
the internal chronology of the Mari Age. 

This dating for this king would imply, in turn, on an interpretation 
of the Khorsabad List in which tupplsu is taken to mean ‘zero’, that the 
two Assyrian reigns Nos. 65 and 66, for which the figures arc missing 
in the Khorsabad last, had lasted for 88 years in the aggregate. This 
is not an impossible figure for the combined length of the reigns of 
a father and a son. A higher figure is credibly recorded as the length 
of the single reign of the h^gyptiac Emperor Eepi 11 .^ At the same time 
a hypothetical figure 88 is of so diiferent an order of magnitude from 
the known average figure of 32® years for the average length of a couple 
of reigns in the Ancient Near East that, wdiilc not impossible, it does 

See Neugebauer, O.; ‘The Chronology of the Hammurabi Age’, in J.A.O.S., vol. 
Ixi, pp. 58 61. 

^ Ibid., p. 50 . ^ Ibid., p. 6 j. 

^ See p. 172, above. See p. 172, above. 

^ Dr. Sidney Smith, in a letter of the 13th October, 1951, to the writer of tins Study. 
In A.J.A., vol. xhx. No. i. (it^45), p. 23, Dr. Smith suggests tlie slightly lower dating 
181V 18 1 1-1780/1779 B.c. for Samsi-Adad I’s reign. 

7 Dr. Smith, in a letter of the 13th October, 1951, to the writer of this Study, suggests 
that ‘the reign of Asshur-rabi I [king No. 65] must have been a very long one to account 
for short reigns before and short reigns after’. Van der Meer, in op. cit., p. 1 1, suggests 
that Asshur-rabi I’s reign must have been important, considering the posthumous 
references to it. “ See p. 180, above. 
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seem highly improbable. 'I'his improbable figure does not, of course, 
exist for Dr. Sidney Smith himself, because he does not accept the 
interpretation of the Khorsabad List — equating tuppisu with ‘zero* — 
from which the figure arises; and in any case the improbability of the 
numerical value ‘88 years’ is not a conclusive argument — any more than 
the improbability of Poebel’s numerical value ‘zero* for the pair of 
missing figures is — in favour of Albright’s and Rowton’s dating of 
Hammurabi (i.e. Dating (c)), considering that the numerical value 
‘88’, as well as the numerical value ‘zero’, is not impossible, however 
unlikely. 

The Relative Certainly of the Datin<^ of the Ei^yptiac ^Middle Empire' 

If neither the Rabylonian King Amrni-saduga’s Venus observations 
nor the Khorsabad List of Kings ol Assyria provided conclusive evidence 
for passing judgement between Datings Nos. {b) and (^:) for the First 
Dynasty of Rabylon, the next recourse would he to see whether a deci- 
sion between them could be reached on the basis of the chronology of 
Egypt iac history in the same age. The profitableness of this quest 
clearly depended on the answers to two questions. Was it possible to 
establish synchronisms between the chronology of South-West Asian 
history in this age and I^igyptiac chronology.^ And, if this should prove 
to be possible, would it also be enlightening.^ In other words, was the 
chronology, in terms of years u.c., of Fgyptiac history less in doubt — 
or, at any rate, less in dispute — in the sixth decade of the tw-entieth cen- 
tury of the Christian h>a than the chronology of South-West Asian 
history was at the same date ? It may be prudent to look into this second 
question first, since, if the answer to it W'ere to prove to be in the nega- 
tive, the first question would then be hardly worth examining. 

In the Egyptian, as in the South-West Asian, field the astronomical 
evidence, in and by itself, appeared to be indecisive. For example, the 
astronomical statements in tlie Kahim papyri would equally well fit 
rival chronologies for the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt whieh dilfered 
from one anotlier by as much as one hundred years. ^ Moreover, 

‘The chronology of Egypt before the Eleventh Dynasty remains com- 
pletely uncertain; Eduard Meyer’s system for the early period has col- 
lapsed, and, with it, must go all attempt to be precise till there is more 
evidence.’^ 

‘For dates of the Sixth Dynasty and all earlier periods, the margin of 
uncertainty has to be reckoned in centuries.’-* 

On the other hand, it looked in a.d. 1937 as if 

‘the approximate dates of the Twelfth Dynasty and later periods in 
Egyptian history have been established wdth a degree of probability which 

> See NeuKcbaucr, O.: "J’he Chron()V)jry of the TIamnuirahi A^e’, in vol. 

Ixi, pp. 60-61, and Wood, L. H.: ‘The Kahun I’apyrus and the Date of the Twelfth 
Dynasty’, in the Biilletui of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 99, October 
1945.^ PP- 5-9- . 

- .Smith, .S., in A.J.A.^ vol. xlix, No. i, p. 24. 

J Edgerton, VV. F. : ‘On the Chronology of the Early Eighteenth Dynasty (Amenhotep 
I to Thutmosc III)’, in the American Journal of Semitic T.anguages and Literatures, vol. liii, 
No. 3. April i 937 i PP- 188-97. The sentence quoted vill be found on p. 197. 
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comes very close to certainty, [even though] exact dates — not only 
months and days but exact years — ^must still be taken cum grano salis.'^ 

This last statement can be verified by comparing Edgerton’s, Wood’s, 
and Parker’s^ datings for reigns of 'Pwelfth-Dynasty l^^gyptiac emperors. 
Amenemhat (Amenemmes) I’s first regnal year is placed by I^dgerton^ 
somewhere between 1995 n.c. and 1970 b.c. and is tentatively ecpiated 
by him with 1989 b.c., while it is reckoned by Wood to have begun on 
the 3rd January, 1991 b.c.^ and is equated by Parker with the year 
1991 B.c. approximately.^ Senwosret (Sesostris) Ill’s first regnal year is 
placed by Edgerton^ somewhere between 1882 r.c. and 1870 b.c. and 
is tentatively equated by him with 1876 B.c., while it is reckoned by 
Wood to have begun on the 6th December, 1879 B.c. ,7 and is equated 
by Parker® with tlie year [878 B.c. approximately. A layman could have 
some confidence in feeling that he would not be very far astray from the 
correct correlation of the internal chronology of the 'l\vclfth Dynasty 
of Egypt with years B.c. if he followed Albright'^ in accepting both 
Wood’s correlations and Edgerton’s internal chronology, and in making 
the consequently necessary small adjustments f)f Edgerton’s tentative 
table of dales in terms of years B.c., and if he then went on to follow 
Albright, Row ton, and Sidney Smith in taking Parker’s subsecpient 
conclusions as being virtually definitive.*^ It was also reassuring to observe 
that these three Egyptologists, in papers published in a.d. 1942 and a.d. 
1945 and in a book published in a.d. 1950, w^crc in substantial agreement, 
not only with one another, but also with Eduard Meyer, lulgerton dates 
the total period of the Twelfth Dynasty cMca 1989-1776 b.c. ; Wood 
(by implication from his figures for the first years of Amenemhat 
(Amenemmes) I and Senwosret (Sesostris) III) ciicd 1991 1778 b.c.; 
Parker 1991-1786 b.c. ; Meyer c/m/ 2000-1788 ’The conspicuously 
exceptional survival of Meyer’s chronology*^ in this instance suggested 

’ Kd per ton, ibid., p. 197. 

‘ See Parkci, K. A.: The Calendars of Am lent Egypt (Cliieago 1950, University of 
Chicipo Pi ess), p. 6(j. 

J .See Edpertiui, \V. 1".- ‘Cliionology of the 'Twelfth Dynasty', m the Journal of Near 
lunstcrn Studies, vol. 1 (Chicago 1942, Uiiivcrbity of Chicago I’ress), pp. 306-314. See 
the table on p. 314. 

Sec Wood, ibid., p. 8. Tn op. cit., p. 6 q. 

See Kdgerton, ibid., p. 314. 7 In op. eit., p. 8. 

** In op. cit., p. 69. ^ See Albright in B.A.S.O.H., No. 99, p. 13. 

‘Parker’s The Calendars of Amienl Egypt . . . not only t.ir sui passes IMeyer and 
Borehardt, but also retonslructs the chronology of the 'I'w’cltth Dynasty very solidly’ 
(Professor Albiight, in a letter of the 20th Nov'ember, n;5i, to the writer of this Study). 
‘I agree that l*arker’s work has settled the chronology of the 'Twilfth Dy nasty in Egypt 
beyond reasonable doubt’ (Mr. Howton, in a note for the w liter of this Study). ‘Parker 
. . . has, to my mind, settled tins question’ [of lunar datings in I''gyptiac documents] 
(Dr, Sidney Smith, in a letter of the 13th October, 1951, to the w riter 'if this .Study). For 
a layman this emphatic consensus of the experts in favour of Parker’s conclusions was as 
encouraging as it was impressive. 

See the present Study, I. i. 137 and V. vi. 192. 

Meyer’s chronology for both the foundation of the Tw'clfth Dynasty and the pre- 
vious political reunification of the wdiole Kgyptiac World by the prince Mentuhotep of 
the Eleventh Dynasty wdio commemorated this achievement by taking the title of ‘Sam 
Tawi', ‘the Uniter of the Two Lands’, had been retained virtually unaltered by H. E. 
Winlock in ‘The Eleventh Egyptian Dynasty’ {Joinnal of Near Eastern Studies, vol. ii, 
No. 4, October 1943 (Chicago 1943, University of Chicago Press), pp. 249-83). In this 
paper, Winlock, like Meyer, equates Amenemhat I’s first regnal year with 2000 n.c. 
(p. 283); he reckons that Mentuhotep ‘Sam TawTs’ reunification of the Egyptiac World 
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to a layman’s mind in a.d. 1952 that the evidence at the disposal of the 
Modern Western science of Egyptology for the dating of the 'rwcllth 
Dynasty in terms of years b.c. must have been more or less adequate 
since as far back as the beginning of the twentieth century of the Chris- 
tian liira; and in this light it did not seem over-sanguine to take Parker’s 
dating of the 'Pwelfth Dynasty in terms of years B.c. as a more or less 
assured chronological landmark, and to go on to conclude that the 
chronology of all the subsequent chapters of Egyptiac history was like- 
wise fairly well established in its main outlines — whatever doubts 
might still remain about the location and duration of some individual 
reigns or about the relations of certain reigns (especially Thothmes IPs, 
Ilatshepsut’s, and Thothmes Ill’s) to one another. 

The Picture J^resented by the ISIari Archives and by Babylojiian Documents 

dating ft om the. Reign of Hammurabi 

We may now l(jok at the picture of South-West Asia as this presents 
itself to us in the Mari Archives, in Pabylonian documents produced 
by, or during the reign of, 1 fammurabi, and in such other contemporary 
information about this cliapter of South-West Asian history as had been 
disinterred by the middle of the twentieth century of the Christian Era. 
When we have seen what this picture is, we may he able to make out 
how the Age of Hammurabi and its sequel, the remaining 155 years of 
the life of the First Dynasty of Babylon from the first regnal year of 
Hammurabi’s immediate successor Samsu-iluna down to the year in 
which his last successor Samsu-ditana was overthrown by the Ilittite 
war-lord Mursihs 1 , can or cannot be made to lit in with the apparently 
mcire or less secure framework of Ivgyptiac chronology in and after the 
Age of the ’IV^'lfth Dynasty of Egypt. 

The picture of South-West Asia in the Age of Hammurabi is a clear 
one. At the opening of this age at the date, twenty-seven years before 
that of Hammurabi’s accession, at which the Mari Archives begin, 
South-West Asia is still partitioned among successor-states of a univer- 
sal state — ‘the Imipire of Sumer and Akkad’, alias ‘the Empire of the 
Four Quarters’ - which had been founded by Ur Nammu (formerly 
transliterated as Ur-Engur) of Ur and had broken up after the overthrow 
of Ur Nammu’s fourth successor, Ibbi-Sin (Ibi-Sin), by Elamite rebels.* 
At the opening of the present chapter there are nine Great Powers in 

was within si^ht of completion in 2061 n.r. (p. 266); and he dates this prince’s total 
rcij^n 2070-2011; n.(\ (p. 261 ). In a later woik, liowever, The Rise and Rail of the Middle 
Kingdom in Thebes (New York 1947, Macmillan), Wmlock adopts Wood’s chronology 
(see pp. 8 9, together with the i hronological table on p. 2). In this v\ork, Wmlock dates 
Mcntuliotcp ‘Sam ’^fawi’s’ accession 2061 u.c. ; his reunification of the Egyptiac World 
2052 B.C.; and his death 2010 u.c. Thus, in A.n. 1952, theie appealed to be a consensus 
among ICgyptologists in favoui of a chri>no|c»gv lor the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties 
of Egyjn that put the initial dates nine yeais lower than they had been put by Eduard 
Meyer. The teiminal date for the ^J’weKth Dynasty was, nevertheless, placed by U. A. 
Parker only two years lower than it had been placed by Eduard Meyer (i.e. was placed by 
Parker in 1886 n.r. instead ot in 1888 B.'" ), since Paiker emended the Turin Papyrus’s 
figure 213 years for the total span of the Twelfth Dynasty to the figure 223, and thus 
arrived at the figure 206 \ears for the net total span — reckoning that 17 regnal years out 
of the aggregate 223 were years in w^hich two reigns w'ere overlapping, in conset]uence of 
the Twelfth Dynasty’s institution of co-regencit3 (see Parker, op. cit., pp. 68-69). 

* See V'. \i. 297. 
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the South-West Asian arena — Elam, Larsa, Eshnunna (in North-Eas- 
tern Shinar), Assyria, Isin (in Central Shinar), Babylon, Mari (on the 
Middle Euphrates, extending north-westward as far as the valley of the 
River Balikh), Carchemish (on the west bank of the westward elbow of 
the Euphrates), and Aleppo (alias Yamkhad)* — together with a number 
of lesser states for whose allegiance the Great Powers arc in competi- 
tion.^ 'Phe Sumeric Great Powers of the day are concerned, not with 
any external threats to the Sumeric Society as a whole, either from a 
neighbouring civilization or from barbarians, but with a domestic 
rivalry with one another. 'Flic competition between them is intense; 
and the period culminates in a successful attempt to reintegrate Ur- 
Nammu’s ‘hhnpire of the imur Quarters' through the annihilation of all 
but one of the parochial Powers by a single victorious survivor which 
thereby attains to universal dominion. 

1 'his political reunification of the Sumeric World by force of arms, 
which is the work of the Arnoritc King Tlammiirabi of Babylon, is 
preceded by an abortives bout of aggression on a smaller scale in which 
the would-bc cmpirc-biiildcrs are the Amorite King Samsi-Adad J of 
Assyria (king No. 39 in the Khorsabad List) and his sons Isme-Dagan 
(No. 40) and Yasmakh-Adad.‘ 'Phey manage to tlominate Mari for 
twenty-one years (the tenth to the thirtieth year inclusive of the years 
covered by the IVIari Archives); and, on one interpretation of one piece 
of evidence, h^shnunna, too, is temporarily under their rule.*^ 'I'hese 
Arnoritc war-lords’ imperialism is fru.strated by the reinstatement, at 
Mari, of the previous local dynasty in the person of King Zimri-lam; 
but, after an Amorite ruler of Assyria has thus failcil, an Amorite ruler 
of Ihibylon is subsequently successful in achieving wiiler amhitiems. As 
early as the seventh and eighth years of his reign. King Hammurabi of 
Babylon has already conquered and annexed Isin;'' and now, after 
having bided his time for twenty-two years, he proceeds to establish 
control over most of his other rivals in a series of nine successive 
annual campaigns, waged from his thirtieth to his thirty-eiglith year 
inclusive.^’ Assyria (wliose power it takes him two campaigns to bend), 
Larsa, Mari, and Eshnunna — in fact, all the surviving Powers in the 
South-West Asian arena except Aleppo (Vamkhad) in the extreme 

* See Bobl, op. cit., pp anti 353. 

■ See the letter, tjuoled hy Hnhl, ihul., pp. 152-3, and hy Sidnev Smitli in Alalahh, 
p. 1 1, addressed In Kinpf Zirnn-Lim of Man In one ol Ins sublet ts. Tins Utter enumer- 
ates five I’owers besides Man- namely Hab\Ion, Lars,i, JCshnunn.i, ^ amkh.id (i.e. 
Aleppo), and (Jatana. It explieitly makes tlic two points that cm h f>r these Powers has a 
number of satellites and that, amoiiR the Great Powers ihemstbes, ihtre is a Balance of 
Power whith flin tuales in aeioidaiue with the success or lai'uic of each Power in a 
pirenn’ial competition toi winning the lesser states’ allemance. 

’ See Bohl, ibid., p. 346. Kin^ ?^amsi-Atlad I of Assyria was, not an Assyrian, but, like 
Hammurabi, an Amorite (see Dtissin (U: ‘Samsi-Addu P'*, Koi d’Assyne’, in Acadcmie 
Royale dc la Ridf^u/uc: Htdletiri de la Classe dcs Lellrts, 5'’ Sene, Uime \x\iv, p. bo)^ 

^ Professor Cioet/c comments. ‘'J'he opinion that Fshnunna was dominated by Samsi- 
Adad is based on the date found on tablets from Ashjaly which say “Year m which 
§amSi-Adad died.” The argument is invalid, since in the same icRion whole senes of 
dates commemoratinj' the deaths of potentates have come to IirIiI. . . . One can only 
assume that it was a custom at this period to nunlion the passing of the ruler in a 
neighbouring state in a date formula.’ 

'» Sec B()hl, ibid., p. 353. 

^ See ibid. pp. 346 ana 353-4 
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North-West^ and Elam in the extreme South-East — fall under the 
control of Babylon within these nine years. Hammurabi rounds off 
these victories over other Sumeric Powers by subjugating Gutium,^ the 
strategically vital section of the western mountain rim of the Iranian 
Plateau through which, between Elam to the south of it and Assyria to 
the north of it, runs the road (skirting the rock of Behistan) up which a 
conqueror from the Tigris-Euphrates Basin pushes his way eastward 
on to the plateau, and down which a barbarian perched on the plateau 
descends westward upon the lowlands.'^ 

The Nemesis of llaynmnrahi's Ifnperialism 

For a student of History, Hammurabi’s feat of getting the better of 
four rival Powers within nine years is reminiscent of I's’in She Hwang- 
ti’sfeatof overthrowing six rival Powers within ten years, w^hile Hammu- 
rabi’s inordinate sacrifice of blood and treasure on the altar of the 
archaistic ideal of re-establishing a universal state that has long since 
been in abeyance is reminiscent of the costly campaigns in North-West 
Africa, Italy, and the Iberian Peninsula that Justinian conducted in 
pursuit of the objective of recovering for the Roman Empire the out- 
lying western provinces that had been lost by this Hellenic universal 
state after the death of Theodosius I. In view of the nemesis which 
overtook both Justinian’s and Ts’in She Hwang-ti’s achievement wdth- 
in a few years of the baneful world-conqueror’s death, it is not sur- 
prising to see the same nemesis overtake the same perverse tour de force 
when Hammurabi is the hero — or villain— of the piece. 

In fact, Hammurabi’s, like Justinian’s and ’Is’in She Hwang-ti’s, 
immediate successor reaped the whirlwind. 

‘These conquests did not last longer than half [ 5 /r] a dozen years: the 
last four years of Hammurabi himself and the first eight years of his suc- 
cessor Sarnsu-iluna.’* 

The superficially reintegrated ‘Empire of Sumer and Akkad* was 
disrupted from within, during Samsu-iluna’s reign, by the secession of 
a ‘Kingdom of the Sealand’p and 

‘the date-formula for the ninth year of Sarnsu-iluna, “Year that the Kassite 
Army . . . ,” even in the abbreviated form which is all that is recorded, 
shows that a Kassite invasion, the only one mentioned in any document,^ 
took place in Samsu-iluna’s eighth year.’^ 

In invading (iutium without pushing on to a natural frontier, Hammu- 
rabi of Babylon had committed the same military and political error 
as his predecessor Naramsin of Akkad.^ He had given the highland 

' ]\Ir. D. J. Wiseman, of the Department of Assyrian and K^yptian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, points out the importance of Yamkhad m the South-West Asia of this 
age as the Warden of ‘the Fertile Crescent’s’ north-western marches against the bar- 
barians from the Anatolian highlands. 

2 See Bohl, op. cit., p. 355. 3 For this road, see VI. vii. 205-6 and 210, n. 3. 

^ Buhl, ibid., p. 354. Cp. pp. 346 -7. 5 See Smith, S.: Alalakh, pp. i8-iq. 

Professor Albrecht Goetze notes: ‘A Kassite invasion is also mentioned in the for- 
mula of the fourth year of Samsu-iluna’s so.n Abi-esuh; see now Jt.C.S., vol. v (1951), 
p. Q 9 ;’ 

7 Smith, op. cit., p. 24. 8 See I. i. 109. 
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barbarians provocation without subjugating them effectively, and the 
sequel in both cases was a barbarian avalanche.* In the second millen- 
nium B.C. the Kassite barbarian highlanders reacted as the Gutaean 
barbarian highlanders had reacted in the third millennium. The Kassites 
were the beneficiaries of Hammurabi’s work in Shinar, as the Lombards 
were of Justinian’s work in Italy; and, when, after a social interregnum, 
the curtain rises in the fifteenth century B.c. on a nascent Babylonic 
World, we find the whole of Babylonia under Kassite domination.^ Nor 
are these Kassite residuary legatees of Hammurabi’s empire in its 
metropolitan provinces the only barbarians who have profited from the 
collapse precipitated by Hammurabi’s excessive expenditure of a mori- 
bund Sumeric Society’s remaining stock of energy. The Kassite succes- 
sor-state of a momentarily restored Empire of Sumer and Akkad in 
Babylonia marches in the fifteenth century with a Mitannian successor- 
state in Mesopotamia, with its centre in the basin of the River Khabur; 
and, though Hammurabi’s victim Assyria, unlike Hammurabi’s own 
imperial Babylon, has succeeded in keeping herself free from direct 
barbarian rule, the fifteenth century finds Assyria standing at bay, 
almost encircled by Mitannian territory and perhaps at times compelled 
to acknowledge Mitanni’s ovcrlordship.^ 

An E^yptiac Chronoloj^ical Franiewnrk for ihe 2 to Years of South-West 

Asian History Rimnin^ from the Earliest of the L.etters in the Diplomatic 

Con es pond cyKc of Kiny fiajtm-Adad I of Assyria dozen to the Hittite 

War-Lord Mwsilis Es Raid on Babylon 

We now have to examine how the more or less well-established 
framework of I^gyptiac chronology will accommodate a phase of South- 
West Asian history covering, in the aggregate, a span of about 210 
years, made up of the last 12 years covered by the Mari Archives before 
Hammurabi’s first regnal year,* the 43 years of Hammurabi’s reign, and 
the 155 years, ending in the year of Alursilis’s sack of Babylon, during 
which the First Dynasty of Babylon lingered on after Hammurabi’s 
death. In order to lit into our approximately established correlation of 
Egyptiac chronology with years B.c., any correlation of these 210 years 
of South-West Asian history with years B.c. has to fulfil four conditions. 
The initial date (i.e. the date at which Samsi-Adad I’s diplomatic 

' Mr. M. B. Rowton coinmt-nts ■ ‘'Tht* military forces capable of defending [the I.ower 
Tigns-Euphrates Basin] against the barbarians were the national armies ot the major 
city-states. 1 lammnrabi destroyed as many of these as he destro\ed ( ity-states. In place 
of them he had only his o\mi trcuips to oppose the baibarians, ami unavoidably these 
came to be over-extended. In the conquered territories a good part of the male population 
would have gone into slavery, and, among the lemainder, bntemess w'ould be too great, 
for at least a generation, to make it feasible for the Babylonian (Jovernment to take the 
risk of enlisting them on any large scale in its own fortes.’ 

^ See I. i. I t6. 

^ See Gdtze (Goetze), A.: Ilethiter, Churnter und A^syrer (Leipzig 1936, Ilarrasso- 
witz), pp. 98-99 and 116-17. 

♦ The Mari Archives extend backwards in time over the twenty-seven years preceding 
Hammurabi’s first regnal year, but the particular correspondence in these archives that 
has a bearing on the current state of relations betweeji the Sumeric World and the Egyp- 
tiac World is the diplomatic torrespondence ot King Samsi-Adad 1 of Assyria, and, while 
this appears to extend over at least the last ten years before Ilaininurabi’s accession, 
there seems to be no warrant for supposing that any of the extant documents in this 
series date from much farther back than that. 
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correspondence begins) must be later than the latest date of the Twelfth 
Dynasty of Egypt’s effective ascendancy over Syria; the terminal date 
(i.e. the date of Mursilis I’s sack of Babylon) must be earlier than the 
earliest date of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt’s continuous effective 
ascendancy over Syria; the date of this Hittite King Mursili§ I’s reign 
must be sufficiently earlier than the date of Mursilis I’s eventual suc- 
cessor Suppiluliuma’s Egyptiac contemporary Ikhnaton’s reign to allow 
the necessary time for the series of known events in Hittite history 
between Mursilis I’s time and Suppiluliuma’s; and the date of Hifmmu- 
rabi’s death must be earlier than the date of the arrival of a Hyksos 
barbarian war-band at the north-eastern corner of the Nile Delta, if the 
Hyksos were by then already equipped with horse-drawn chariots. The 
grounds for postulating these conditions must be explained and justified 
before the conditions can he used as criteria for trying to judge between 
the four rival datings of the First Dynasty of Babylon that were in the 
arena in a.d. 1952. 

The Tu'vlflh Dynasty s Astcndancy over Syria and the Dating of Sanisi- 

Adad J's Diplomatic Con cspondence 

Most scholars \\h() had studied the Mari Archives down to A.n. 1952 
seemed to have been struck by the absence in them of references to 
Egypt, and to have taken the view that in this case an ar^iinientum ex 
silentio was a legitimate inference.* Considering that cuneiform tablets, 
discovered in llie Bahkh V^alley and dating from the period of Samsi- 
Adad’s ascendancy over Mari, testified that the domain of this princi- 
pality in this chapter of its history had come as close to Syria as this,^ 
the date at wdiich fiamsi-Adad I’s diplomatic correspondence begins — 
and, a fortiori^ the date at which this King of Assyria, w ho was master 
of Mari from the tenth to the thirtieth of the si\ty-two years that the 
Archives cover, marched across Syria to the Mediterranean^ -must, it 
might seem, have been later than the latest date at wdiich the Twelfth 
Dynasty of Egypt’s ascendancy over Syria had still been effective. 


* Scf, for 4\.unplc, \V. F. Alliri^ht, ‘New in B / 1 .S O.R.^ No. 77, pp. 27 nnd 

31, nnd O. !\eu^tl)nuer in jf.A.O.S., vol. Ixi, p. 58. 1 ’his nej^cilivc testimony of the Mari 
Archives iippenred to be supported by the positive evident o ol Archaeology. 

‘Si ILiiumouiabi av.iit cte iin contemporain dts premiers pharaons de la xiF- dynastic, 
comment les Sesostns et Amenenihat qiii avaient erivoye ties cadeaux diplomaliriiies 
a Ugant, a Qatna et inCme plus loin au Nord, en Asic Mineure, auraient-ils pu ignorcr 
des centres de rulture et ile politique aussi irnportants que eeux de Babylone tt de Man? 
Comment cxpliqiier aussi que ees centres, qiii selon les textes de Man avaient athete des 
produits originaiies de pays aussi eloigncs que la Crete, soient restes dans Tignorance de 
la grande culture dc la vallef tin Nil au temps du Moyen Empire? Enfin, comment 
expliipier ^lu’a roccasion de I’lnipoitation des produits egeens k Man et en Babylomc 
par rmtermediaire d’l'garit alors saturec d’lnfluences egypticnnes, aucun monument 
egyptien du Moyen Empire ne soit parvenu dans ces pays, alors qu'ils y fuient irnportes 
du temps du Noinel Empire?’ — Schaeffer, C.F.A. : Stratif^raphie Comparee et Chronolo- 
gte tie t'Asic OrtttJentale et Jiiitlenaires) (London 1948, Oxford University Press), 
p. 29. 

2 'Phis piece of information was given to the writer by Mr. M. B. Rowton on the 
6 th October, 19^2. 

3 See Smith, S.: Alatakh, pp. 12 and 15. ‘The peak of §am§i-Adad’s power, evidenced 
by his raid to the Mediterranean, will probably have been reached toward the end of his 
reign.’ — Professor Albrecht Ooet/e, in a note enclosed with a letter of the 13th November, 
1951, to the writer of this Study. 
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This conclusion was rejected by Professor Goetze: 

‘The argument that Egypt ought to be mentioned in the Mari docu- 
ments [if these arc contemporary with the Twelfth Dynasty] does not 
impress me. If the fact [that Egypt is not mentioned in them] is to be 
acknowledged, it simply confirms [the evidence indicating] the limitations 
of Egyptian power, which falls short of the expectations of many among us. 
I personally feel that not even Scsostris (Senwosret) III exercised politi- 
cal power in Syria, and that his influence on towns like Ugarit was merely 
diplomatic and cultural. . . . The deductions made by Sidney Smith, 
Alfilakh, pp. 13 ff., from certain Kgyptianizing seals are completely un- 
convincing. 'Fhere is no evidence w’hich would show to my satisfaction 
that any pharaoh of the Twelfth Dynasty ruled over Alalakh or Yarnkhad/ 
Aleppo. . . . My scepticism concerning the Twelfth Dynasty has steadily 
mounted.’* 

Professor Goetze pointed out that Wilson^ took the view that the 
Twelfth Dynasty of I^^gypt had gained its influence in Syria, not by 
military conquest, but by ‘peaceful penetration’, and that Wilson was 
not alone in holding that opinion.^ 'Phis account of the nature of the 
Iwelfth Dynasty’s standing in Syria was, however, contested by Profes- 
sor Albright.'* 

‘Goetze, as you know, places the reign of Zimri-Lim (the Mari period 
proper) loughly about 1850-1820 B.c. 'J’his cannot be squared wuth the 
Theban Empire of SenwTisret (Sesostris) 111 and Amt^nemhat (Amenem- 
mes) 1 1 1. It is true that some scholars want to depress the estimates held by 
many of us wutb respect to Egyptian pow'cr and prestige duiing this period, 
insisting that tliere was no real empire. They forget th.it (except for the 
Execration Texts and a few other items) our knowledge of the '^Idieban 
imperial domination of Nubia comes chielly from discoveries in Nubia 
and the region of the First Cataract. Similarly our knowledge of the 
Egyptian empire in Asia w ill have to come from excavations in Palestine 
and Syria. Very few strata of this period liave actually been uncovered, 
but, where they have been reached, Egyptian objects invariably turn up. 
This is true of Gezer, Megiddo, &c., in Palestine, and also of Byblos, 
Qatna, and Ugarit in [Northern] Syria. As the Posencr Execration Texts 
prove (and you mention), ^ the northern limit of Egyptian suzerainty (how- 
ever desultory the defence of this line may have been) ran approximately 
along the Elcutherus Valley inland, dipping south to pass around the 
northern border of the territory of Damascus. Even in the time of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty there w^as still some semblance of unity under the 
first kings and under the kings from Sebek-hotep II to Sebek-hotep IV, 
including especially Nefer-hotep, who was still nominal ov'crlord of Byblos 
about 1740-1730 B.c.^ In fact there were only a few years before about 
1720 B.c. in w hich Egypt was actually in a state of anarchy and from which 
no ’monuments are preserved. This was a flourishing period in literature, 

> Remarks enclosed with a letter of the 13th November, 1951, from Professor Goetze 
to the writer of this Study. ^ In 'J'he Ihinkn oj pt, p. 134. 

‘Similar views have recently been expressed by A. Scharff in Scharff, A., and Moort- 
gat, A.: Aefixpten und Vordcranefi trn Altcrtiim (Munich ig.so, Hnickm.inn), pp. 106 IT., 
and b. R. Dussaud in L’ Art Phenteten duIE Ahllenaire (P.ins 1949, Geuthner), pp. 25 ff.* 
— Professor Goetze, ibid. 

^ In a letter ot the 20th November, 1951, to the ^^^ller of this Study. 

5 See p. 191 below. — A.J.T. 

6 See Albright, W. F. : ‘An Indirect Synchronism between F^ypt and Mesopotamia 
cina 1730 b.c.,’ in B.A.S.O.R., No. 99 (1945), pp. 9-18. — A.J.T. 
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and the art of the period was not entirely negligible. Certainly Egyptian 
wares were still being exported (e.g., scarabs). If we follow Sidney 
Smith’s chronology* and date the Mari period proper about 1790-1760 
B.C., we shall find ourselves in the last decade or so of the Twelfth Dynasty 
and the first generation of the 7’hirteenth. It is incredible that Egypt 
should not be mentioned and that Egyptian objects should not be found 
in Mari during this period (when Egyptian influence was so strong at 
Byblos, just before and after the end of the Twelfth Dynasty). The Mari 
records mention Ugarit and Qatna often, Hyblos and Razor in Galilee less 
often, Cyprus and Crete frecjucntly; they would simply have to mention 
Egypt unless this period was precisely the generation when Egyptian 
influence had been reduced to zero by the nomadic Semites who had 
seized power in the Delta and Lower Egypt generally (no monuments of 
the later kings of the I'hirteeiith Dynasty appear north of Upper Egypt).' 

It will be seen that the advocates of Dating (c) and of Dating (a) 
differ m Iota in their respective estimates of the degree of an Egyptiac 
‘Middle Iimpire’s’ visibility above the horizon of a Rower bestriding the 
Middle luiphrates as far north-westwards as the valley of its tributary 
the Balikh. Whereas Goetze estimates that ‘the Middle Empire’s’ 
presence in Syria might have been ignored at Mari even at the lieight 
of the Twelfth Dynasty’s power, Albright estimates that it could never 
have been ignored till a stage in the decline and fall of the Twelfth 
Dynasty’s epigoni w’hich was not reached till more than a hundred years 
after the date of Senwosret (Sesostris) Ill’s death. Bold, for liis part, 
apparently cannot satisfy himself that Egypt could have been ignored 
at Mari before the arrival of the llyksos barbarian invaders of k-gypt at 
the north-cast corner of the Nile Delta;^ and this seems to be one of his 
grounds for his dating of Hamniurabi’s reign as late as 1704-1662 B.c. 
(i.e. for his adoption of Dating {d)). 

Bohl’s post-IIyksos dating of the Mari Archives is a reduciio ad 
almirdum if, as is argued beknv, there are other considerations that 
might indicate that the llyksos could hardly have made their first 
lodgement in the Delta while Hammurabi was still alive.’ Moreover, 
even Dating (d) would not have the clfcct of making Samsi-Adad’s 
diplomatic correspondence posterior to the establishment of the Hyksos 
in the Delta unless we accepted, for this event in Egyptiac history, the 
earliest of several alternative datings for it that range over a ’l"imc-span 
of more than fifty years (between circa 1730 and circa 1675 B.c.).-^ An 
amateur observer of this chronological controversy might feel inclined 
to reject both the two extremes represented by Bohl’s and Goetze’s 
respective theses ; and he w^ould also notice that the one point on which 
there seemed to be some agreement among otherwise dissentient 
experts was a prevalent impression that the decline in ‘the Middle 
Empire’s’ standing in Syria had been a gradual process. At what stage 
in the process had the decline reached a degree at which it would be 
credible that, in the diplomatic correspondence of a Power astride the 

* i.e. Dating (/>). This argument of Professor Albright’s would, of course, militate, 
a fortiori, against Dating (a), which IVofessor Goetze advocates. — A.J.T. 

^ Sec Boiil, op. cit., pp. 348 and 352. 

3 See p. lyS, below. ^ See p. 197, below 
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Middle Euphrates, the Egyptian factor in international affairs would 
make no mark? In a.d. 1952 most of the experts seemed to agree that 
‘the Middle Empire’s* standing in Syria (whatever its precise status 
there may have been) was already past its zenith at least as early as the 
morrow of Amenemhat (Amenemmes) Ill’s death circa 1797 B.c. but 
was still at its height down to the date of SenwosreL (Sesostris) Ill’s 
death circa 1843 B.c. 'Fhc open question, on which there was as yet no 
consensus, was that of the political situation in Syria during the reign of 
Amenemhat (Amenemmes) 111 {hnperahat circa 1842-1797 b.c.). 

At its apogee, the ascendancy of the Egyptiac Middle Empire had 
extended over the North Syrian principalities of Byblos on the coast, 
Alalakh on the Orontes, and Yamkhad between the elbows of the 
Orontes and the Euphrates, as was attested by the evidence of the dis- 
interred monuments.* Before the end of Amenemhat (Amenemmes) 
Ill’s reign, however, Byblos -and therefore presumably a fortiori the 
interior of North Syria — had become independent.^ On the other hand 
the effective maintenance of Egyptian rule over South and Middle 
Syria during at least the earlier years of Amenemhat (Amenemmes) 
Ill’s forty-nine-years-long reign seemed to be attested by lists of place- 
names and personal names inscribed on ffgurines, preserved at Brussels, 
which Albright dates in the third quarter of the nineteenth century B.c. ; 
for the place-names here mentioned cover Western Palestine and 
Phoenicia as far north as the River Elcutlierus [Arahice Nahr-al-KabIr) 
— i.e. farther north than Byblos — on the coast, and Northern Gilead, 
the Ilawran and Damascus in the interior, while in the Baqa‘ they 
extend as far north as Rils Ba‘lbak, forty miles south of lloms.^ Sidney 
Smith concedes*^ that ‘the recession of Egyptian power was slow. 'Phe 
monuments at Ras ash-Shamrah imply [Egyptian] control of Ugarit in 
the time of Amenemhat III. There is no valid ground for believing that 
Egyptian weakness began till the dynastic troubles set in after his death, 
and Egypt’s footing in Asia was not completely lost till about twenty 
years after the death of Nefer-hotep.’ Pie comes to the conclusion that 
‘the domination of the 'Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt in Syria ceased some 
time in the reign of Amenemhat 111’.^ Goetze, however, while admitting, 
in deference to the nrffumentum a silentioy that the initial date of the Mari 
Archives must be later than the end of the reign of SenW'Osret (Sesostris) 
III, maintains^ that the absence in them of any reference to the Egyptiac 
World is compatible with a dating of them that would place their begin- 
ning as early as the beginning of Amenemhat (Amenemmes) Ill’s 
reign. 

In face of this disagreement among the experts, the most prudent 
course in a.d. 1952 for a layman was to assume provisionally that the 

> See Smith, S.: Alalakh, pp. 13-15. 

^ See Albri^jht, F. W. : ‘The Land of Damascus between 1850 and 1750 b.c.’, in 
B.A.S.O.H,, No. 8^ (New Haven, October ig4i), p. 32; eumlcm: ‘An Indirect Syn- 
chronism .between Egypt and Mesopotamia circa 1730 b.c.’, ibid.. No. qq, October 1945, 
p. I7,n. 52. 3 See Albright, in No. 83, pp. 32 -33. 

♦ In a letter of the 13th October, 1951, to the wiiter of this Study. 

5 Alalakh, p. 29. 

In the paper read bv him before the American Oriental Society at Cincinnati at 
Easter time, 1950. 
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most probable approximate upper limit for the dating of our problema- 
tieal 210 years of South-West Asian history was the mid-point of Amen- 
emhat (Arnenemmes) Ill’s reign circa 1820 -1819 B.c., while recognizing 
that, alternatively, this upper limit might be as high as 1842 B.c. or as 
low as 1797 B.c. 'J'liis would make 1792-1750 B.c. (Dating (b)) the 
highest probable of tlic several astronomically possible datings lor the 
reign of Hammurabi, since, on this dating, the earliest letters in Samsi- 
Adad’s diplomatic correspondence would be dated circa 1804 B.c.; and 
1595 B.c. would then be the date of Mursilis I’s raid on Babylon, though, 
as far as the Twelfth-Dynasty Egyptiac evidence went, these dates 
might be cither as high as 1842 B.('. lor the beginning of §amsi-Adad’s 
correspondence, 1850 1788 B.c. for Hammurabi’s reign, and 1623 B.c. 
for the raid on Jiabylon, or as low as 1797 B.c., 1785-1743 B.c. and 1588 
B.c., if we were to agree that the moment at which h^gypt disappeared 
from view below Mari's diplomatic horizon might have been at any 
point in Amenemhat (Ainenemmes) Ill’s forty-six-years-long reign 
{circa 1842-1797 B.(\). 

It wall be seen that, even if we were to admit the feasibility of dating 
Samsi-Adad’s correspondence at the very opening of Amenemhat Ill’s 
reign, this would still rule out Dating {a), wdiereas we could set the date of 
Samsi-Adad’s correspondence as late as a median point in Amenemhat 
Ill’s reign without thereby ruling out Dating (/;). (In the other hand, if 
wo were to hold that Samsi-Adad’s correspondence, in which Egypt is 
ignored, could not have begun till after Amenemhat Ill’s death, this 
judgement would rule out Dating {h) as wo*ll as Dating (r/), as w as pointed 
out by Row’ton.' 

‘’Ehc highest theoretical limit is, as you say, 1842 B.c., since Amenemhat 
HI IS attested at Ras ash-Shamrah. Goelze’s chronology would place the 
accession of Hammurabi circa 1850 n.c. and the end of Egyptian domina- 
tion in Syria not later than i860 b.c. Smith’s chronology yields circa 
1805 B.c. for the latter event, and therefore comes wuthin the limits, as you 
point out. But it requires the postulate that the Egyptian domination in 
Syria ended during the reign of the powerful Amenemhat III (cp. Alalakhy 
p. 29). There is no evidence for this, and it certainly cannot be regarded 
as a priori probable. '^Ehe fact that at Ras ash-Shamrah the monuments of 
Amenemhat III (and others) were deliberately damaged shows that his 
domination there was resented and was therefore very real.’ 

If Dating (^), as well as Dating {a)y was held, on these grounds, to be 
inadmissible. Dating (r), by contrast, would be compatible with the 
longest estimate of the duration of ‘the Middle Empire’s’ influence in 
Syria; for, according to Dating (r), Samsi-Adad’s correspondence 
would not have started before circa 1740 B.c., i.e. about half a century 
after Amenemhat Ill’s death. 

The EioJiteenih Dynasty's Ascendancy over Syria and the Dating of 

Mursilis Fs Raid on Babylon 

How early w^as the Eighteenth Dynasty’s ascendancy over Syria 
effectively established.? A dominion extending to the Euphrates is 

* In a note enclosed with a letter of the 20th November, 1951, to the writer of this 
Study. 
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claimed by Thothmes (Tuthmosis) I in an inscription dated in the 
second year of his reign ; and, since he docs not expressly claim to have 
won this dominion for himself, it is possible that he may have inherited 
it from one of his predecessors. While it is held to be improbable that 
any permanent lodgement in Asia, any farther nortli than Palestine, 
had been made by the cautious founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
Amosis, there is no evidence to disprove, though there is also none to 
prove, that the ascendancy over the whole of Syria up to the Euphrates, 
which 'Phothmes I claims to be exercising, was achieved by Amosis* 
immediate successor and Thothmes I’s immediate predecessor Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) If we take Thothmes Fs claim at its face value, 
and if we adopt Wilson’s datings of these reigns^ (and his datings w^ere 
among the lowest estimates current at the time of writing), we can take 
it as certain that Mursilis I’s raid on Babylon cannot have b-xn later 
than 'Phothmes I’s accession in 1525 B.C., and possible that it was not 
later than some date in the reign of Amenhotep I, who, according to 
Wilson, was on the throne from 1545 to 1525 b.c. Mursilis I’s sack of 
Babylon cannot have occurred after the establishment of a continuous 
effective ascendancy over the north of Syria by the Eighteenth Dynasty 
of Egypt, since, in this dynasty’s records, there is no mention of that 
historic llittite campaign and indeed no mention of Mursilis 1 at all; 
and, considering that Mursilis I not only sacked Babylon but claims to 
have overthrown the Kingdom of Aleppo,^ 

*it is incredible that . . . wdicn Ej^ypt was in nominal control of Syria as far 
as the luiphrates . . . the E^c>ptian inscriptions shouUl fail to mention the 
Ilittites at a time when, undcM' Mursilis I, the latter had conquered Syria 
and Western Mesopotamia. 

This w'ould mean that, if 'Thothmes (Tuthmosis) I did in truth exercise 
even a nominal control over Syria as far as the ICuphratcs, the lowest 
correlation of our 210 years of Sumeric history w ith ^ears B.c. that our 
Eighteenth Dynasty J!]gyptiac chronological framework would allow 
would be 1733-1524 B.c. (i.e. the 210 years immediately preceding 
Thothmes T’s second regnal yxar according to W ilson’s reckoning). It 
would also mean that, as far as the evidence of Egyptiac history went, 
we should not be entirely sure of our ground unless we dated our 210 
years of South-W^est Asian history as high as 1755 -154b B.c. (i.e. the 
210 years immediately preceding the accession of Amenhotep (Amen- 
emmes) I, according to Wilson’s reckoning). 

There seemed, however, to be no warrant for taking Thothmes 
(Tuthmosis) I’s claim seriously enough to venture to use it confidently 
as evidence for chronological purposes. 'Phe only piece of corroborative 
evidence known to W^estern scholars in a.d. 1952 was Thothmes 
(Tuthmosis) Ill’s statement, in his record of the campaign in the thirty- 
third year of his own reign in which he reached the westward elbow of 

* See the discussion of this point in Drioton, E., and Vandicr, J.: L'ligypte (Paris 19^6, 
Presses IJniveisitaires de France), p. 381. 

* See Wilson, J. A. : The Burden of T'pypt (Chicago 1951, rniversitv (>f Chicago Press), 

p. vii. 3 See Smith, S.: Alalakh, pp. 12-13. 

Albright, W. F., in A.J.A., vol. xlvii, p. 492. 

B 3230 X H 
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the Euphrates and made a raid across the river, that he set up a stele on 
the west bank side by side with a stele of Thothmcs I’s which he found 
standing there. I'his testimony of Thothmes Ill’s would prove that 
’rhothmes I, or one of his lieutenants, had once penetrated thus far 
into Asia and had staked out a boundary for the Egyptian Empire at the 
‘natural frontier* provided by the course of the Euphrates where it 
approaches nearest to the shore of the Mediterranean. But this would 
be no evidence that either 'Ehothmes 1 himself or any successor of his 
before 'rhothmes HI had ever held this line effectively or continuously. 
Indeed, the systematic conquest of Syria which Thothmes HI carried 
out by stages over a total period of twelve years, running from the 
twenty-second to the thirty-third year of his reign, is presumptive 
evidence that Syria was not under effective Egyptian control during at 
any rate the immediately preceding chapter of history, when the Empress 
Hatshepsut was in power; and, on this show'ing, while we need not 
doubt that the Euphrates had once been reached by an expeditionary 
force led or sent by Thothmes I, w^e cannot be sure that North Syria, 
up to the line of the Euphrates, had ever been effectively occupied or 
continuously held by the New Empire of Egypt at any date before the 
thirty-third year of the reign of Thothmes HI. Since Wilson dates 
Thothmes Hi’s reign 1490-1436 B.c., this means that the evidence of 
Egyptiac history does not unequivocally preclude our dating our 210 
years of South-Western Asian history as low as 1668-1458 H.c. (i.e. the 
210 years immediately preceding the thirty-third year of the reign of 
’rhothmes HI). 

It \vill be seen that the ascendancy of the lughlecnlh Dynasty of 
Egypt over Syria fails to jirovide us with a decisive chronological 
criterion for die dating of our 210 years of South-W est Asian history 
because the facts about this episode of Egyptiac history that had been 
brought to light by Western scholars were, down to a.d. 1952, still so 
fragmentary that there w as at that time a margin of no less than eighty- 
seven years between the earliest (1546 B.c.) and the latest (1459 B.c.) 
theoretically possible datings for the latest year B.c. in which Mursilis I’s 
raid on Babylon might fall w ithout conflicting w ith Egyptiac chronolo- 
gical data. If the Eighteenth Dynasty’s ascendancy over Syria up to the 
Euphrates was the work of Amenhotep I at the beginning of his reign 
circa 1545 B.c., this would rule out the two Datings {d) and (r) of the 
four rival datings of South-WTst Asian history, which date Mursilis I’s 
raid 1507 B.c. and 1531/30 b.c. respectively, but w-ould not be incom- 
patible with cither Dating (/»), which dates the raid 1595 B.c., or, a 
fortiori^ with Dating {a), which dates it 1651 B.c. If, on the other hand, 
the Eighteenth Dynasty’s dominion in Syria had been extended up to 
the Euphrates only just before the second year of Thothmes I’s reign 
circa 1523 B.c., this would still rule out Dating {d)^ but would now just 
allow of Dating (c), and would, indeed, provide some presumptive 
evidence in favour of Dating (c) by suggesting that there might have 
been a relation of cause and effect between these two closely consecutive 
events; for, if the date of Mursilis I’s raid did immediately precede the 
date of the extension of the Eightccndi Dynasty’s dominion up to the 
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Euphrates, it would be a plausible conjecture that post hoc signified 
propter hoc in this case. The Hittitc raid on Babylon via Aleppo would 
have been the event that stimulated the Imperial Government at I'hebes 
(so we might reconstruct the story) to push its frontier forward from 
some point in Palestine to a ‘natural frontier’, along the western elbow 
of the Euphrates, where the Theban Power would be in a position to 
prevent any repetition of the Ilittite Power’s alarming performance.' 

Moreover, even if the Egyptian ascendancy in North Syria in Thoth- 
mes I’s reign was little more than nominal, it seemed unlikely that, once 
the claim to it had been asserted in an ofiicial inscription and been 
slaked out on the spot by the erection of a stele, it could have been 
flouted at any subsequent date in Thothrnes I’s reign by a Hittite raid 
on Aleppo without this producing reactions on the Egyptian side which 
would have left some trace on the disinterred Egyptiac records of the 
period, defective though these records were. We cannot, however, feel 
so confident that Mursilis I’s raid w'ould have left a mark on the Egyptiac 
i ccords if it had occurred neither during Thothrnes Ts reign nor before 
it, but after it, during the period (dated iqSfi-iqfiS B.c. by Wilson) when 
the Empress Hatshepsut was in power, since it seems to have been the 
I^impress’s deliberate policy to ignore l^gypt’s interests in Asia; and, on 
this account, we cannot exclude, on the strength of the I^^igyptiac evidence 
alone, without reference to other considerations, the possibility that 
Mursilis I’s raid did occur in Ilatshepsut’s time and that it was the 
stimulus that provoked, not Thothrnes I’s occupation of North Syria, 
but I’hothmes TTl’s, 

A dating as hnv as this for the raid is, of course, highly improbable 
on other grounds. It would be lower than even Poebel’s dating (the 
fourth and lowest of the four rival schemes), and Poebcl’s is the lowest 
that the figures in the Khorsabad List of Kings of Assyria allow of, even 
when all the unknown tjuantities in this list are given (as they arc given 
by Poebel) the numerical value of zero. Moreover, a dating of Mursilis 
J’s reign in the second (juarter of the fifteenth century B.c. would make 
nonsense of the known facts of Ilittite history by reducing the interval 
between Mursilis I’s reign and Tutkhaliya II ’s to less than thirty 
years. Yet the theoretical possibility on the b>gyptiac evidence — how- 
ever improbable in the light of the other evidence — that Mursilis I’s 
raid may have occurred in Hatshepsut’s time disqualifies the Eighteenth 
Dynasty’s ascendancy over Syria from serving as a decisive criterion for 
judging between the four rival datings of South-West Asian history, 
since, if the date of the raid had been in truth as late as this, it would 
have been too late to be compatible with any of those four datings, and 
thus would give us no guidance for deciding betw ecu their relative merits. 

The Contejnporaneity of Ikhnatons Rci^n zvith Siippiluliimia' s and the 

Daiinff of MurUlis 1 's Raid on Babylon 

There was, however, another chronological point of reference in the 
chronology of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt w hich might perhaps 

‘ This point is made by Professor Albright in a letter of the 20th November, IQSI, to 
tlie writer ol this Study. 
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be made to yield some indirect evidence regarding the date of Mursili§ 
I’s raid. Iklinaton {imperabat 1380-1362 B.c. according to Wilson) was 
known to have been a contemporary of the Hittite war-lord Suppilu- 
liuma; Suppiluliuma was one of the successors of Mursilis I; and it 
might be possible to estimate the Time-interval between tJic reigns of 
these two Hittite Kings by making conjectural allocations of time for 
the known intervening events in Hittite history. This alternative ap- 
proach to the dating of Mursilis Fs raid was, however, highly problema- 
tical at the time of writing, since, down to a.d. 1952, the information 
about this period of Hittite history that was at the disposal of Western 
scholars was still fragmentary, and the interpretation of what there was 
of it was still in dispute. 

Professor Albrecht Goetze, who was the pioneer of this approach,* 
sought to pave his way by establishing an additional Hittite-Egyptiac 
synchronism to reinforce the synchronism between the reigns of 
Suppiluliuma and Ikhnaton. Goetze submitted that the reign of Sup- 
piluliuma’s great-grandfather Tutkhaliya 11 could not have begun 
earlier than circa 1449 n.c., since the renascence of Hittite power in 
Tutkhaliya IFs reign made itself felt in an expansion of the Hittite 
empire into Syria, and it was inconceivable that this expansion could 
have started so long as the Egyptiac Emperor Thothmes (Tuthmosis) HI 
was alive. ^ From this concordant pair of synchronisms between Hittite 
and Egyptiac chronology it would follow that the raid on Babylon by 
the Hittite King Mursilis I must be dated early enough to allow for the 
transaction, betw'cen that event and the accession of Tutkhaliya H, of 
the intervening events of Hittite history which had been brought to 
light by the disinterment of the Boghazqal'eh Archives. From an exami- 
nation of tlu- evidence about these intervening events that was known 
to Western scholars up to date, Goetze concluded-* in a.d. 1951 that the 
sack of Babylon by MursiliS 1 was 

‘separated from [the renascence of Hittite power under the predecessors of 
Suppiluliuma] by no less than nine reigns, of which at least two . . . were 
fairly long. The nine kings in question represent 5+x, most likely seven, 
generations. In terms of years, this should mean a period of roughly 
200 years. Since Event II is fixed at circa 1450 n.c., we would on this basis 
place Event I around 1650 b.c. Thus, of the four proposed solutions of the 
problem of Babylonian chronology, (c) and {d) prove impossible, (6) is 
unlikely, leaving («) the one that is to be preferred.^ 

Professor Goetze’s reconstruction of this chapter of Hittite history, 
and consequently also his chronological conclusions from it, were, 
however, rejected by the advocates of all the three rival datings, includ- 
ing Dr. Sidney Smith, ^ whose dating was the next highest to Goetze’s 
own. Albright^ challenged Goetze’s duplication of the series of three 

> Sec Goetze, A.: ‘The Problem of Chronology and Early Hittite History,’ in 
B.A.S.O.R.^ No. 122, April 1951, pp. iS- 25. 

2 This second point is made by Goetze ibid., pp. 19 and 20. Wilson’s date for 
Thothmes Ill’s death was, however, not 1449 b.c. but 1436 b.c. 

3 Ibid., p. 23. 

♦ e.g. in a letter of the 13th October, 1951, to the writer of this Study. 

5 In a letter of the 20th November, 1951, tc the writer of this Study. 
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Hittite kings: Hantili, Zidanta, and Huzziya. There is nothing about 
these kings’, he suggested, ‘to support the view that there were two of 
each.’ Rowton' attacked Goctze’s chronological conclusions on the basis 
of statistical evidence drawn from the histories of South-West Asia 
and Egypt. On this basis, he contended that 1432 B.c. was a more prob- 
able date than 1449 the accession of Tutkhaliya II ; that the aver- 

age span of a generation in royal families in this aeon was, at longest, 
25-2 years and perhaps no longer than 23, as against Goctze’s allowance 
of 28; and that, in a politically turbulent age, the known events of 
Hittite history down to the beginning of Tutkhaliya II’s reign from the 
beginning of Mursili§ I’s reign do not require an allowance of more 
than 120 years, as against Goetze’s allowance of 200. On the reckoning 
that Tutkhaliya II came to the throne circa 1430 B.c., this would bring 
MurSiliS I’s accession to circa 1550 B.c. A corollary of this Rowtonian 
revision of Goetze’s figures Avould be that the evidence furnished by 
known facts of Hittite history would be compatible with a dating of 
Mursilis I’s raid at 1531/30 B.c. (the date of it according to Dating (r)), 
instead of constraining us to date the raid at 1651/50 B.c. — a date which, 
if accepted, would rule out not only Datings {d) and (r) hut Dating (h) 
as w^ll, and would thus leave Goetze’s Dating {a) in undisputed posses- 
sion of the field. 

Row'ton’s critique of Goctze’s thesis’ seemed, however, to show that, 
while the argument from Hittite history did tell against Dating {d), it 
did not avail to rule out either Dating (c) or, a fortiori^ Dating (/;). In 
other w'ords, Hittite history fails, like the history of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty of Egypt’s ascendancy over Syria, to provide us with the 
decisive criterion that we are seeking. 

The Ilyhsos Conquest of E<^ypt and the Dating of the Rei^ni of Hammurabi 

Another date in a relatively w^ell-estahlished Egyptiac chronology 
which might provide a point of reference for a relatively uncertain 
South-West Asian chronology w'as, as we have observed, the date of the 
arrival of Ilyksos barbarian invaders at the nortli-eastern corner of the 
Nile Delta. In A.o. 1952 this event was diversely dated by Egyptologists 
in terms of years B.c. at dates ranging from ciica 1730 B.c.-^ through circa 
1720-1715 E.c.,*^ 1710 B.c.,^ and 1682 B.c.,^ to circa 1675 The choice 

* In B.A.S.O.R., No. 126, April 1^52, pp. 20-24. 

^ A reply to Mr. Rowton bv I’lolessor Coetze will be found in thA.S O.R., No. 127 
(^95-2), pp. 21 -2b. See also, ibid., pp. AlbiiKht, \V. b'.. ‘b urlher (JbstT\ ations on 

the Chronolo^Ty of the l^irlv Second Millennium n.r.’ 

3 See Drioton, E., and Vandicr, J.: L'Ji^ypte 1946, Pn.bsei> Universitaires de 

France), pp. 282 -4. Cp. Save-SudciberKh,'l': ‘The Ilyksos Rule in Epypt’, m 't he Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. x\x\ii, December 1951 (I.ondon 1951, The Egypt Ex- 
ploratmn Society), p. 51^, with n. i. 

* On the e\idenre of ‘the Stele of the Year Four Hundred’ (which Drioton and Van- 
dier interpret as pointing to a date area 1730 li.C. for the hrst lodgement of the Ilyksos in 
the Delta) Sidney Smith, in Alalahh, p. 1,11. i, dates this lodgement between 1720 and 

1715 « 

5 See Bohl, op. cit., p. 34S, following Stock, H.: Studienznr Gcschichte und Archdolo- 
gie dcr 1.7 bts ly Dynastie Agyptens, in Agyptiuhe Eor^liungen, I left 12 (Gluckstadt- 
Hamhurg 1942). 

^ Sew'ell, J. W. S., on the evidence of ‘the Stele of the Year Four Hundred’, in The 
Legacy of Egypt (Oxford 1942, Clarendon Press), p. 10. 

’ Mr. M. B. Rowton, in a communication to the writer of this Study. 
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of dates, within this range of about fifty-five years, for the advent of the 
Hyksos at the Asian fringes of the Eg>ptiac World would have a bearing 
on South-West Asian chronology if it were to be established that the 
Hyksos barbarian invaders of Egypt, like the contemporary Mitanni and 
Kassite barbarian invaders of Mesopotamia and of Shinar, included at least 
a contingent of Sanskrit-speaking warriors \vho were of Central Asian 
Nomad origin; for it would follow that this contingent, at any rate, must 
have reached Syria from Central Asia via Mesopotamia, and from this it 
would follow, in turn, that they could not have traversed Mesopotamia 
till after Hammurabi’s death, since the Upper Tigris Basin, and there- 
fore, a fortiori, the basins of the Khabur and the Balikh, had been 
proved to have been included in Hammurabi’s dominions by the dis- 
covery, at Diyfirbakr, of a monument bearing a portrait of Hammurabi 
carved in reliefs It was true that, in a.d. 1952, the effectiveness of 
Hammurabi’s authority over the several principalities wliich he claimed 
to have subjugated was being called in question by the results of recent 
progress in the discovery and interpretation of contemporary documents. 
Yet, even when Hammurabi’s own account of his achievements had been 
discounted in the light of this new knowledge, it would still seem hardly 
credible that, if a Eurasian Nomad war-band had broken through the 
northern frontier of Hammurabi’s empire within Hammurabi’s lifetime, 
no reference to this shattering event should have been found among 
Hammurabi’s disinterred records. 

Accordingly, if the Hyksos barbarian invaders of Egypt should 
prove to have included a contingent of Nomads from Central Asia, the 
establishment of the date of their invasion of Egypt would furnish a 
criterion for judging between the four rival datings of Hammurabi’s 
reign. In a.d. 1952, however,* this view of the Hyksos w ar-band’s com- 
position and provenance was being disputed by critics of it who main- 
tained that in truth there was no evidence for the Hyksos having been 
anything but local Semitic-speaking barbarians from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the north-cast corner of the Nile Delta, and also no 
evidence for the Hyksos invasion having been a sudden overwhelming 
cataclysm and not a gradual infiltration. If this alternative account of 
the Hyksos w ere to prove to be the right one, then manifestly there would 
be no criterion for South-West Asian chronology to be obtained from 
the date of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt, whatever this date might be, 
and whether it w^as to be equated with some single year n.c. or with a 
period extending, perhaps, over more than half a century ; for a gradual 
infiltration into Egypt of local barbarians from the Sinai Peninsula, or, 
at the farthest, from Palestine or Transjordan, might have occurred 
during Hammurabi’s lifetime without having made any mark on the 
records of his reign. It will be seen that the current controversy over the 
composition and provenance of the Hyksos, and over the circumstances 
of the establishment of their ascendancy in Egypt, governed the question 
whether the date of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt could or could not be 
used as a criterion for the dating of South-West Asian history. We must 
therefore look into the pros and cons of this Egyptological controversy 

I See Bohl, op. cit., p. 354. 
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before attempting to apply this criterion for our South-West Asian pur- 
poses ; and, in then proceeding to consider how the four rival datings of 
South-West Asian history would respond to this test, we must never 
forget that the test would be a valid one only if the view that the Hyksos 
included a contingent of Sanskrit-speaking Central Asian Nomads were 
to hold its ground against the view that the Hyksos were nothing but 
local Semitic-speaking barbarians from the Asian borderlands of the 
Nile Delta. 

The controversy over the composition and provenance of the Hyksos 
turned on three points: the language that they spoke, the weapons that 
they used, and the manner in which they made themselves masters of 
F'gypt. 

The belief tliat the Hyksos included a Sanskrit-speaking contingent 
was based on two considerations: first, the philologically well-attested 
presence of a Sanskrit-speaking contingent among the more or less con- 
temporary Mitanni barbarian invaders of Mesopotamia and Kassite in- 
vaders of Shinar, and, second, the conjecture that this element among 
the Hyksos was represented by the element in the fifteenth-century popu- 
lation of Syria that bore the title ‘rnarianiuP, and that the word ‘mariannu* 
was an Indo-hniropean word signifying ‘males’ and thence ‘w'arriors’. 

The Mitanni and the Kassites did appear to have been composite 
hoiTkis in which local transfrontier barbarians from just beyond the 
northern and eastern borders of Hammurabi’s empire had been re- 
inforced by contingents of Nomads from Central Asia who spoke an Indo- 
European language. 'Fhe Kassites seem to have consisted of Gutaean 
highlanders from the Zagros reinforced by Sanskrit-speaking Nomads; 
the Mitanni, of Hurrian highlanders from Armenia reinforced by 
Sanskrit-speaking Nomads. If the Hyksos should prove to have consisted 
of Palestinian or Sinaitic Semitic-speaking barbarians, reinforced by 
Sanskrit-speaking Nomads and perhaps by llurrians as well, this would 
be all of a piece with the rest of the picture of the Vdlkerw^andcrung in 
the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries n.c. 

'Phe geographical distribution of the descendants of the Indo-Iuiro- 
pean-speaking intruders from Central Asia into South-Western Asia, 
as we find them distributed in and after the fifteenth century B.C., ac- 
cords wdth at least one piece of archaeological evidence^ to suggest that a 
wave of Sanskrit-speaking invaders which had broken out of the Eur- 
asian Steppe on to the Iranian Plateau had split into a left wang which had 
swept over Eastern Iran into the domain of the Indus Culture and a 
right wing which had poured westwards through the Caspian Gates into 
Azerbaijan and thence across Armenia into Anatolia and across Meso- 
potamia into Syria and eventually into Egypt — as, in the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era, the Turkish-speaking Nomad invaders of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate divided into a left w^ing that descended on the Cali- 
phate’s dominions in the Indus Valley and a right wing that, from a new 
base of operations in Azerbaijan, invaded the dominions of the East 

^ The afTmity between swords hroii^fht to A'loh<-njo-daro by the Sanskrit-speaking 
barbarian destroyers of the Indus Culture and swoids of the Hyksos Age found in 
Palestine is pointed out by Stuart Piggott in his Prehistoric India (London 1950, Pelican), 
pp. 228-9. 
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Roman Empire in Anatolia in and after a.d. 1037, Syria in and after 
A.D. 1071, and finally Egypt in a.d. 1164-9. On this historical analogy 
we might also infer that, in the age of the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
South-West Asia played the same role as in the age of the 'Abbasid 
Caliphate in acting as a lodestone that drew Nomad invaders out of 
their distant Central Asian cattle-ranges, and that, in both ages alike, 
the Nomads* eventual invasions of Anatolia, Syria, and Egypt were in- 
cidental consequences of an attack that had been directed towards the 
Tigris-Euphrates Basin and the Indus Basin as its first objectives.* 

As against this suggestion that the Hyksos arc likely to have been all 
of a piece with the Mitanni and the Kassites in their composition and 
their provenance, Albright makes the point that 

‘The Hyksos royal names are, after all, predominantly Canaanite or 
Amoritc, so that the irruption of the Indo- Iranians and Ilurrians [into 
South-Western Asia] seems largely to have spent itself before reaching the 
Egyptian frontiers.’^ 

Save-Sdderbergh^ pronounces in the same sense still more categori- 
cally. ‘Most of the Hyksos names are pure Semitic, and those which can- 
not be thus explained are in any case hardly Hurrian.** . . . Names of 
a Ilurrian type arc conspicuously absent among the Hyksos.*^ 

The inconclusiveness of this reasoning is exposed by the possibility of 
concluding, on the same grounds, that the irruption of the Scandina- 
vians into Western Christendom in the Dark Ages of Western history 
must have spent itself before reaching Normandy, since the names 
borne, and the language spoken, by the Norman conquerors of Apulia, 
Sicily, and England were, after all, predominantly French. In this in- 
stance we happen to know for, a fact that, notwithstanding this linguistic 
evidence, the forebears of the eleventh-century Norman masters of a 
province on the Channel Coast of France had come thither in the tenth 
century from Scandinavia. On this showing, Save-Soderbergh’s and 
Albright’s ar^umenturn a silentio might have been overridden if the pro- 
gress of discovery and research had confirmed Eduard Meyer’s two 
theses that surviving epigoni of the Hyksos were to be seen in the ‘mari- 
annu’ who are found in Syria in the fifteenth century B.c., and that the 
word ‘mariannu’ is Indo-E'uropean.^ 

In the fifteenth-century B.c. the mariannu in Syria were echeloned 
immediately in front of the Mitanni just across the Euphrates in Meso- 
potamia, and the apparent survival of the name ‘mariannu’, a thousand 
years later than that, in Anatolia looks like another indication that the 
mariannu had been associated with the Mitanni in a Vdlkerwanderung 
which had reached Anatolia from a starting-point in Central Asia in the 
eighteenth or seventeenth century b.c. Mares (whose name was still per- 

* This point has been made in I. i.. 104-9. 

^ Albripht, W. F., in B.A.S.O.R.^ No. 78, April 1940, p. 33. 

3 Save-Soderbergh, T.: ‘M^he Hyksos Rule in Egypt*, in The Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, vol. xxxvii, December 1951 (London 1951, The Egypt Exploration 
Society), pp. 53- 71. 

+ Ibid., p. 58. 5 Ibid., p. 58, n. 3. 

^ See IVIeycr, E.: Geschichte des Alter turns, vol. ii, Part I, 2nd ed., pp. 33-38, cited in 
I. i. 105. 
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pctuated in a.d. 1952 in the district of Georgia called Imerethia) are 
located by Herodotus* in the mountainous hinterland of the soutli-east 
corner of the Black Sea, while the Mariandyni^ who were eventually 
enslaved by the Hellenic colonists of Ileraclea Pontica, on a westerly 
stretch of the Anatolian shore of the Black Sea, testify by the ‘hyphen- 
ated’ structure of their name that at this point the mariannu had met and 
mingled with Thynian invaders from South-Eastern Europe, as, in the 
hinterland of the Mediterranean coast of Spain, Celts similarly met and 
mingled with Iberians to form the mixed community known as the Celti- 
beri. Similar evidence shows that a detachment of the Mitanni found its 
way into Anatolia at the heels of the mariannu, as in the seventh century 
B.c. the Scythians found their way into Anatolia at the heels of the Cim- 
merians.^ Herodotus^ locates a community of ‘Matieni’ on the right 
bank of the River Ilalys (Qyzyl Irmaq) opposite the Phrygians, and 
records^ that, in Xerxes’ expeditionary force, these ‘Maticni* were 
brigaded with the Paphlagonians and were equipped like the Paphla- 
gonians, the Ligyes, the Mariandyni, and the Cappadocians. Hecataeus^ 
perhaps records the presence of an advance guard of these ‘Matieni’ on 
the left (i.e. west) bank of the Halys in his mention of a town named 
Hyope, near Gordii, inhabited by ‘Matieni’ who \Vore Paphlagonian 
dress, while his ‘Matieni’ who arc neighbours of the Moschi^ would be 
identical with Herodotus’s Anatolian ‘Matieni’ if the Moschi in question 
are those who contended with the Assyrians in Lycaonia in the eighth 
century B.c., but would be neighbours of the Mares, in the hinterland 
of the south-east corner of the lllack Sea, if the Moschi associated with 
them are, as llecataeiis implies in this passage, the remnant of the 
Moschi that had survived in this secluded area.^ 

This geographical association of the name ‘mariannu’ with the name 
‘Mitanni’ might commend the thesis that the mariannu, like the Mitanni, 
included an Indo-European-speaking element if there were also some 
philological warrant for this. ICduard Meyer’s conjectural Indo-Euro- 
pean etymology for the word was, however, rejected by more recent 
scholars. According to Dr. Sidney Smith, ^ the ‘mar-’ in ‘mariannu’ 

* In Hook TIT, chap. g4, and Book VI I, chap. 79. 

2 See IIcModotiis, TTook I, chap. 28; Book III, chap, go; Book VII, chap. 72. 

’ Ilrozny hazards the conjecture that the Miclianitcs were the epitfoni of a detachment 
of these IMitannv who liad .iccoinpanicd or anticipated a left wing of the maiiannu in 
their in\dsion of Syria and had broken from llicre Ufion the highkinds of Norlh-Eabtern 
Arabia. See Ilrozny, B.: Die Alteste GvscJiuhte l onieraneii^ umi Jtuiiein (I*rague 1943, 
Melantnch), pp. 131^, 1 52, 21 3-14. I Iroznv points out in op. cit , p. 1 34, that Ins equation 
of Midian with IVIilanni is borne out by the presence of the Mitannians’ associates the 
Humans astride the King’s Highway immediately to the north of Midian, in the high- 
lands cast of the Wadi 'Arabah that were subsequently taken from these ‘llorites’ bv the 
Edpriiitcs (see VI. vii. 102, 11. i). Hroznv’s identification of the names ‘Alidian’ and 
‘Mitanni’ was, however, rejected by Goetze. 

^ In Book I, chap. 72. 5 In Book VII, chap. 72. 

Ilecataeus, Fragment 287 in Jacoby’s arrangement. 

7 Hecataeus, Fragment 288 in Jacol^y’s arrangement. 

The evidence about the Anatolian Matieni is presented by F. II. Weissbach in 
Pauly-Wissowa : Real-cricyklopadie, new edition, vol xiv (Stuttgart 1930, Mctzler), cols. 
2203' 4. (Dn the Hellenic map of Anatolia, ‘Matianc’ {’I'lircice Machan) also figures as the 
name of a station, just to tlie south of the southernmost bend of the Riv^er Ilalys, on the 
road between Soandus (Nevshchir) and Sacasena (Suksun). 

9 In a personal communication to the writer of this Study. See also The Antiquaries' 
Journal, vol. xix, p. 43. 
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was derived from a Sumerian word meaning wagon, while 'the -annu 
could be an afformative of the Hurri language, not Indo-European'. 
According to Mr. D. J. Wiseman," no Indo-European personal names 
were to be found among more than 2,100 personal names of mariannu 
that were known to Modern Western scholars by June 1953. Mr. Wise- 
man concurred with Dr. Sidney Smith in holding that 'mariannu' w^as a 
Hurrian word ; and this would be what w as to be expected, considering 
that, at Alalakh, about 90 per cent, of the personal names were Hurrian 
in the fifteenth century b.c., while, on the same site in the eighteenth 
century B.c., some of these fifteenth-century Hurrian names had already 
been current.^ The Hurrian word 'mariannu’ seems to have been, not an 
ethnikon, but a class-designation. There was, for example, a fifteenth- 
century writ, issued by Niqmepa, making Gabia a 'mariannu’ in per- 
petuity. In North Syria in the fifteenth-century B.c. the mariannu seem 
to have been the highest of three classes into which the population w as 
divided,^ and they seem also to have been tlistinguishcd by tlic posses- 
sion of wheeled transport, considering that the entries ‘has a chariot/ 
w^agon’ and 'has no chariot’ were placed against the names of mariannu 
in a disinterred list. A record of one-year-old horses being put to 
'mariannu work’ had also been found.^ 

This association of the mariannu with horses in the fifteenth century 
B.c. looks like another indication that, even if they did not share with 
the Mitanni an Indo-European clement in their racial composition, 
they did share with them the mastering of a military technique that had 
been ascribed, by one school of IModern Western scholars, to the Hyksos 
as well. The Hyksos had been credited with the possession of two new'- 
fangled weapons, the horse-drawn chariot^ and the composite bow%^ 
and these two new weapons had been held to have been introduced to 
South-West Asia suddenly by eighteenth-century or seventeenth- 
century Sanskrit-speaking Nomad invaders from Central Asia.^ This 
thesis, however, had latterly been contested. According to Save-Soder- 
bergh,^ for example, ‘the horse was known in Mesopotamia long before 
we find any traces of Indo-Iranians'^'^l and . . . there is not the slightest 
evidence that the Hyksos used the horse until the very latest part of 
their rule in Egypt’. Among the material relics of life in Egypt during 
the period of the Hyksos ascendancy there, ‘not even a bone of a horse’ 

* In a personal communication to the writer of this Study. See now also D. J. Wise- 
man: The Ala/ah 'tablets (l.,ondon 1953, British School of Archaeology at Ankara: 
Occasional Papers, No. 2), pp. 9—10. 

‘ In the eighteenth century B.c. the names of the most common irnplcmtnts ^^erc also 
Hurrian at Alalakh, and this suggested that, by that date, Human had become the pre- 
vailing language ol Northern Syria (note by I\Ir. Wiseman). 

‘Alalakh has 34 mariannu, who seem to be the leading citizens in all walks of life. 
One of them is the mayor. Neighbouring villages have few-er’ (note by Mr. Wiseman). 

4 Note by Mr. Wiseman. 

5 See Winlock, H. E. : The Rise and Fall of the Middle Kitiffdom in Thebes (New York 

1947, Macmillan), pp. 152-8. See ibid., pp. 158-9. 

7 See VIII. viii. 17. ^ Ibid., p. 59. 

^[ 3 ] ‘Cp., for example, Gdtze, Kleinasien, 72 (inter alia, a rabi sise in the Cappadocian 
tablets from the nineteenth century); horses and chariots in Mari under Zimri-Lim 
(Syria, No. xix, p. 125); Mallowan, Iraq, No. ix, p. 216 (“the chariot was already widely 
used in the Early Dynastic-Sargonid HI periods, and . . . the chariot warfare so freely 
practised in the middle of the second millennium n.c. was then a comparatively modern 
exploitation of an invention w'hich had been made more than a thousand years earlier”).’ 
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had been found in any Egyptian tomb of that age ; no picture of a horse 
had been found; and in hunting-scenes the hunter is depicted on foot.' 
Among all the allegedly Ilyksos earth-work fortresses, once supposed to 
be the characteristic laagers of an army of charioteers, only two had 
been identified in Egypt itself, and these two had turned out to be 
probably not fortresses but temple-foundations.^ As for the Ilyksos’ 
ncw-fangicd weapons, Siive-Sbderbcrgh contends^ that 

‘it is only towards the end of their rule in Egypt that they introduce a 
number of improvements in military technique in an attempt to uphold 
tlieir political power against the growing Egyptian opposition. Then first 
the horse-drawn chariots, new types of daggers and swords, bronze 
weapons, the strong compound Asiatic bow, .^c., are imported from Asia.* 

The opposing view that the Ilyksos had brought these new-fangled 
weapons with them at their first appearance and, in virtue of them, had 
conquered li^gypt at one stroke might seem to be supported by the late 
and second-hand, but sole surviving, literary record of the Hyksos con- 
quest. Manetho, in a passage cpioted from his work by Josephus in his 
Conira Apioneni;^ writes: 

‘The story is an almost incredibly fantastic one. A people from the 
East, of obscure origin, had the audacity to marcli against Eg\pt, and they 
conquered it at one stroke; it was child’s play for them; they met with no 
resistance. Ami then, w hen they had overcome the previous government 
of Egypt, they behaved atrociously; they burned down the cities and rased 
the temples to the ground, and the w hole of the native population sulTered 
cruelly at their hands : the males were massacred ; the women and children 
wore enslaved.’ 

In this passage, w hich w as the sole surviving piece of literary evidence 
for the event, the note of unexpectedness, suddenness, surprise, and speed 
is unmistakable and, indeed, emphatic. But against this reading of 
Manetlio’s testimony, whatever it may be worth, Savc-Soderbergh pits 
archaeological evidence for the tliesis that the conquest was a gradual 
one and that it consisted merely in the substitution of local Semitic- 
speaking rulers for Egyptian rulers, and not in the immigration of a 
horde of strange barbarians from the back of beyond. In the Eastern 
Delta, dynasts with Semitic names begin to make their appearance per- 
haps as early as 1730 'Fhe term which has been transliterated into 
Greek as ‘Ilyksos’, and which means ‘rulers of foreign countries’, ‘gives 
us the impression that the Ilyksos were only a little group of foreign 
dynasts rather than a numerous people with a special civilization’.^ 
‘There are a great many tombs from the Hyksos period in Egypt, but 
there is nowhere a clear indication of an invasion of a foreign people 
from the North. . . . 'riicrc is nowhere a sudden change in the burial 
customs’,'^ and the alleged evidence in the style of Egyptian pottery of 
the Hyksos Age for an immigration of a foreign people into Egypt in this 
period will not hold water.® 

^ Sec ibid., pp. 59^60. ’ See ibid., p. 60. 

Ibid., p. 61. Josephus. Co/i/r« Book I, chaps. 75 -82. 

5 Sec Save-Soderbergli, ibid., pp. 55, n. 1, *’ Ibid., p. 56. 

7 Ibid., pp. 56 -57. ^ Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
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Thus, by a.d. 1952, tlic thesis that the Hyksos included a contingent 
of Sanskrit-speaking Central Asian Nomads had come under heavy fire ; 
and, though, in the still inconclusive state of the controversy, this thesis 
could not be held to have been driven off the field as yet, it was already 
clear that any attempt to use it as a criterion for dating the reign of 
Hammurabi was subject to the possibility tliat it might prove a broken 
reed. With this reservation in our minds, we may now go on to consider 
how the date of the Hyksos invasion of iigypt would affect the choice 
between the four rival reconstructions of South-West Asian chronology 
if the Hyksos should, after all, turn out to have included a Central 
Asian contingent who could not have driven their chariots across South- 
Western Asia while Hammurabi was still alive.* 

If, on these grounds, we could lake it as being certain that Hammu- 
rabi’s death must have been earlier than the Hyksos invasion of Egypt, 
this would rule out Dating (J), which dates Hammurabi’s death 1662 
B.C., i.e. thirteen years later than the very latest of the divers rival dat- 
ings, ranging from 1730 n.r. to 1675 b.c., for the Hyksos invasion of 
Egypt that were in the field in A.D. 1952.^ 'Eliis event in higyptiac history 
cannot, however, be used as a criterion for deciding between Datings 
(r) and (b) for Hammurabi’s reign unless we arc able to come to some 
conclusion regarding the date of the Hyksos invasion itself; for in a.d. 
1952 the current rival datings of it splayed out, as we have seen, over a 
span of no less than fifty-five years extending from 1730 B.c. to 1C75 
B.C., and, whereas the earlier of these two extreme datings would rule 
out not only Dating (d) for Hammurabi’s reign but also Dating (c), 
which dates Hammurabi’s death 1686 B.c., the later of the two extreme 
datings would be compatible with Dating (e), as well as with Dating (h). 
It will be seen that the acceptability of Dating (c) for the reign of Ham- 
murabi was at stake in the current controversy over the dating of the 
Hyksos invasion of Egypt -on the assumption, of course, that a con- 
tingent of barbarians from Central Asia was included in the Hyksos 
war-band. 

For the establishment of the date of the Hyksos invasion there were 
two mutually independent approaches in the light of the Egyptiac in- 
formation at the disposal of Western scholars up to date. Since the 
dates of the Twelfth Dynasty and the date of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos from Egypt by Amosis were already more or less well assured, 
the chronology of the intervening age could be reconstructed on the 
basis of the Egyptiac king-lists and of the names, the regnal years, and 

* Goctzc, in a paper read before the American Oriental Society at Cincinnati at 
Easter i(;5o, maintained that an invasion of K^ypt by barbarians fiom Central Asia 
could not have taken place so long as Hammurabi’s successor Sarnsu-iluna was on the 
throne, since diirmK his reign Babylon still maintained her hold on the Middle Euph- 
rates. But might they not have ridden from east to west across the plains of Northern 
Mesopotamia and have crossed the Euphrates at its westward elbow, at some point to the 
north of Carchemish? 'I'his route wx>uld hardly have trespassed on the domain of the 
Babylonian Empire in the territory of the former Kingdom of Mari. 

2 Professor W. E. Albright comments, in a letter of the 5th January, I052i to the 
writer of this Study: ‘Certainly a storm broke over Mesopotamia and Syria-Palestme 
in the years immediately following the death of Hammurabi, and, since this storm is 
hard to separate from the rise of the Fifteenth Dynasty in Egypt [i.e. from the establish- 
ment of the Hyksos domination — A.J.'r.], one would apparently be compelled to date 
the latter event as late as after 1660 B.c., whicl does seem highly improbable.’ 
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the acts of individual kings that were recorded in disinterred documents. 
If the collapse of the Ilyksos Power in Egypt was to be dated circa 1567 
B.C., the figure of 108 years, given by the Turin Papyrus for the total 
duration of the Hyksos Fifteenth Dynasty,* would place the Hyksos 
invasion of k-gypt at 1675 B.c., and this dating of that event would allow 
sufficient time both for five or six Fifteenth-Dynasty Ilyksos war-lords 
who exercised a domination over Egypt^ and for the preceding pharaohs, 
bracketed together in the king-lists as the Thirteenth Dynasty, who had 
reigned between the end of the Twelfth Dynasty, dated 1786 B.c. by 
Parker, and the Hyksos irruption. 

This dating accorded so well with all interpretations of all the extant 
evidence, save for one single item, that it would hardly have been 
questioned if this other piece of evidence had not turned up in the shape 
of ‘the Stele of the Year Four Hundred*.^ 

This monument had been discovered on the site of the Deltaic city 
of Tanis {alias Ramses), to which the capital of ‘the New Empire’ had 
been transferred from Thebes in the time of the Nineteenth Dynasty.^ 
The inscription on the stele states that it was erected by order of Ramses 
(Ramesses) II {iniperabat 1301-1234 B.c. according to Wilson) to com- 
memorate a state visit paid to Tanis by Ramses (Ramesses) IPs father, 
Seti (Sethos) 1 — at some date, to judge by the styles and titles em- 
ployed in this context, that was anterior to both Seti Ps and his father 
Ramses Ps accession to the Imperial 'Phronc — for the celebration of the 
reign of ‘Seth-the-Great-of-Strength, the Son of Re, His Beloved’. 
Since Seth was the local tutelary divinity of Tanis, and since the four- 
hundredth year of his reign was the occasion that had led to the erection 
of the stele, the initial year of this four-hundred-ycars-long span was 
presumably some date at which Tanis had, for some reason, become 
a place of importance. On the supposition that Tanis was identical 
with ‘Avaris’, the city in which the Hyksos war-lord who had been the 
conqueror of Egypt had established his military headquarters and his 
summer residence according to the passage of Manetho’s work quoted 
by Josephus in his Cutilra Apionemp it was conjectured by Western 
scholars that the selection of the city by the Hyksos for this important 
role was the event in the history of 'Fanis which had been taken as the 
initial date of an era whose four-hundredth year had given occasion 
for the erection of Ramses (Ramesses) IPs stele. This conjecture might 
appear to be supported by the representation of the god Seth on the 
stele in Asiatic dress, since the Hyksos were known to have identified 
the autochthonous Egyptiac divinity Seth with an imported tutelary 
divinity of their own. If it were further to be assumed that the four- 

• Manetho pives the Akuic of 104/3 years for the same tpoch, i.e. for the duration of 
his Fifteenth Dynasty. Save-SoderherRh, in 1 <h . cit., p. 66, prt>lonRs the ti>tal duration 
of the Hyksos Haj in the north of h'^ypt and in Southern Ikdestine by rcckonmR that 
the Ilyksos rulers of the l*'ifteenth Dynasty were followed by ‘a second group . . . W'hich 
we may call the Sixteenth Dynasty’. 

^ Six names of Ilyksos pharaohs of the Fifteenth Dynasty were recorded by Manetho ; 
five names (four of them correspionding to four of Manetho’s) had been recovered by 
Modern Western archaeologists (see Diioton and Vandier, op. cit., p. 285). 

3 English translation in Pritchard, J. B.: Anciejit Near Eastern Texts (Princeton 
iQtjo, University Press), pp. 252-3. ^ See II. ii. 112 and 114. 

5 Book I, chaps. 75-82, partially translated on p. 203, above. 
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hundred-years period was to be reckoned back, not from the date of the 
erection of the stele, but from the date of Seti’s state visit to 'I’anis at 
some date before the end of the reign of Horemheb {imperabat circa 
1349-13 19 B.C.), the cumulative result of this pile of assumptions 
would indicate, for the Ilyksos conquest of Egypt, a date round about 
1730-1720 B.C. 

Unless it were assumed, as it was by Siive-Soderbergh,* that the 
Ilyksos Fifteenth Dynasty had been followed by a Ilyksos Sixteenth 
Dynasty, this interpretation of ‘the Stele of the Year Four Hundred’ 
was the sole basis for any dating of the Ilyksos conquest of Egypt 
earlier than circa 1675 b.c., which, as we have seen, was the date in- 
dicated by the Turin Papyrus’s figure of 108 years for the duration of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty. 

An acceptance of even the lowest of the dates for the Hyksos con- 
quest that could be reconciled with this interpretation of ‘the Stele of 
the Year Four Hundred’ would have the chronologically aw^kward effect 
of allowing too little time for the aggregate length of the reigns known to 
have occurred between the end of the Twelfth Dynasty and the begin- 
ning of the Ilyksos Fifteenth Dynasty.^ Some of the scholars who 
pinned their faith on the stele sought to meet this difficulty by assum- 
ing that the reigns of some of the pharaohs of the Thirteenth Dynasty 
were contemporaneous with one another, w'hile others sought to meet it 
by assuming that the latest of these reigns were contemporaneous with 
the first stage of the Hyksos conquest of Egypt, which, on this hypo- 
thesis, was assumed to have been accomplished in successive stages. 

There might be something to be said for the first of these two sug- 
gested W'ays out of the chronological dilliculty, considering that, at least 
in the last stage of all before the Hyksos conquest, the ligyptian imperial 
government did seem to have disintegrated into a number of petty 
parochial principalities. 'Fhe second of the suggested w ays out, how ever, 
could hardly be reconciled wdth Manetho’s story of the Hyksos con- 
quering Egypt at one blow; and Manetho’s story, fantastic though it 
might sound, w^as not incredible on the hypothesis that the Hyksos had 
included in their ranks a contingent of Eurasian Nomad w arriors who 
had swooped dowm upon South-Western Asia armed with new -fangled 
weapons wdiich were irresistible to any adversaries who had not yet 
mastered the use of them. These archer-charioteers would have secured 
the full benefit of their armament in their assault upon Egypt because 
they w'ould have descended on her suddenly, from the back of beyond, 
and so have taken her completely by surprise. This decisive element of 
surprise would, how'cver, have been a wasting asset. As soon as military 
contact had been established, the victims of the horse-drawm chariot and 
the composite bow would have been bound to learn the tricks of their 
conquerors* trade sooner or later. In Egypt in the sequel to the Hyksos 
conquest, it did, in fact, take the Thebans rather more than a century — 
circa 1675 B.C.-1567 B.c. — to become sufficiently competent charioteers 
to be able to drive the Hyksos back into Asia. From this actual sequel w'e 

* See p. 205, n. i, above. 

^ This point is made by Drioton and Vandicr, in op. cit., p. 283. 
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may infer that, if — contrary to the picture painted by Manetho — the 
original Hyksos conquest of Egypt had in truth been protracted over a 
period of about half a century, this ‘staggered’ challenge would have 
evoked on the Egyptian side an increasingly effective response ; and in- 
deed, if the conquest had really moved at that slow pace, it would have 
been unlikely ever to have been carried to completion. 

On this showing, a layman might be inclined to abide by the testi- 
mony of Manetho in defiance of an interpretation of ‘the Stele of the 
Year Four Hundred’ which, after all, was not, and could not be, any- 
thing more than a tissue of conjectures. I’he inscription on the stele did 
not make it clear whether the four hundred years were to be reckoned 
back from the date of the erection of the stele by Ramses II or from the 
date of Seti’s state visit. If the period was to be reckoned back from the 
date of erection, there was no statement of the year of Ramses Il’s 
reign in wliich the erection had taken place, and even the dating of 
Ramses II’s reign in years n.c. was uncertain.* If, on the other hand, the 
period was to he reckoned back from the date of Seti’s state visit, there 
was no indication of the year {)f lloremheb’s reign in which this visit 
had taken place. Finally, whatever the initial date of the four-hundred- 
years-long period miglit be, there was no evidence that the event, com- 
memorated by it, in the history of Tanis was the selection of Tanis by a 
Hyksos coiKiucror of Egypt to be his military headquarters and his 
sun^mer residence.- Indeed, it was not certain that 1 ’anis was identical 
with a Hyksos place (Vanues which Manetho, in the sole piece of historical 
evidence concerning it, calls, not ‘'Fanis’, but ‘Avaris’. 

If we were to renounce the manifestly hazardous endeavour to extract 
from ‘the Stele of the Year Four Hundred’ a dating for the Hyksos con- 
quest of Egypt, a dating circa 1675 b.c. for this event would remain in 

> Mr. M. H. Uo\\ton had nr^vicd, in Tlio journal of Efiyptian ArcJiaenloc;\\ vol. xxxiv 
(ig4S), [1. 7-1, that Rain^t s fl’t. acccs'-ion \car should be dated, not 1301 n.c., but 1290 
n.c. 

“ Alternatively the event taken as the inaupural date for an Era of Tanis mipht have 
been the sclettion of the » ity to l)t thi' local seat of government tor one of the parochial 
pnncip.dities- some under nalne b'j^yptian pimcelines and others perhaps under 
Semitir-spe<iKinq alien w.ir-lords from a no-man’s-land bevond the eastern fringes of the 
Delta — into \vhich Lower Ecwyit may have disintegrated diirini^ the last phase of the 
decline of ‘the Middle Emynre’ before the IfvKsos conquest. In a letter of the 20lh 
November, 1951, to the w liter of this Study, Professor Albiipht icmarks that he would 
date the Hyksos Empire of the fifteenth L)\nasty about ihqo-icicSo n.c., 20-30 years 
bi-low' the initi.il date sui^Kested for this by H. Stock in his Studicn rur (Je^diichte und 
Archdolo^ie dcr i ?. bis ly. Dynastie A^vptens. The Hyksos Enifure, Professor Alhripht 
adtls in this context, ‘was Hiarly prct ciled bv .111 anan hie period of Semitic domination 
lasting pel haps 30--10 years, durinj^ which the presln^e of I'^wpt sank to zero’. Unlike 
a Eurasian Nomad Volkerwanderunff from ('entral .A.sia to IsRVpt, an infiltration of 
local Scmitic-speakinfT barbarians into E^vpt from the Sinai Peninsula, or even from the 
Syrian Desert, was, as we have obscived, evidently something that mi^dit have happened 
durinj; Hammuiabrs reii^n without havin^j left any mark in eonternpoiai y Babylonian 
rcconls. 

I’he liypothesis that there may have been this infiltration of local Scniitic-speaking 
barbarians into the Eastern I^clta from area 1730 n.c. onwards is, of course, quite com- 
patible with the hypothesis that the Hvksos conquest of ligvpt was a subseciuent sud- 
den citastrophic event, cm a 1675 M.c., in which Nomads from Central Asia w'ere 
paiticipants. Save-Soderber^li, who eijualcs the Hvksos invasion with the local Semitic- 
spcaking barbarians’ infiltration, rejects Albright’s dating of the Hvksos Fifteenth 
Dynasty circa 1690-1^80 u.c,, and propi'scs to date it area 1720-1610 B.c., in order to 
leave time for his Hyksos Sixteenth Dynasty to follow on before the expulsion of the 
Hyksos by Amosis (see Save-Soderbergh in loc. cit., p. 62, n. 4). 
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undisputed possession of the field; and our condition that Hammurabi’s 
reign must have been over before the Hyksos conquest of Egypt took 
place would then fail to provide us with a criterion forjudging between 
Dating (r) for Hammurabi’s reign and Dating (b) ; for, if the Hyksos con- 
quered Egypt circa 1675 B.C., Hammurabi was already dead by that date 
according to Dating (c) as well as Dating (b), and, indeed, this date for 
the Hyksos conquest fits in with Dating (c) very neatly. As Professor 
Albright points out,* 

'According to my chronology [i.c. Dating (c)], the powerful Hyksos 
rulers of the Fifteenth Dynasty, who com]ucrcd Upper Egypt about 1675 
B.C., rcllcct to a still unlvnown extent the irruption of the Ilurrian and 
Indo- Aryan hordes who flooded Mesopotamia and neaily overwhelmed 
Babylonia after the death of Hammurabi, in the early years of his son, 
Samsu-iluna.* 

In fact, the first appearance of the Hyksos’ Kassitc cousins in history, 
when, in the eighth year of Samsu-iluna’s reign, they made an unsuc- 
cessful assault upon Babylonia,^ would date, according to Dating (r), 
circa 1678 ii.c. — that is, about three ycais before the Hyksos’ successful 
assault on Egypt. 

The Kassile Conquest of Babylonia and the Dating of the Reign of 

llanwiw abi 

If we hold that Hammurabi’s reign must have been over before the 
conquest of Egypt by tlie Hyksos, a fottiori we are bound to hold that it 
must have been over before the conquest of Babylonia by the Kassites, 
and the chronology of the subsequent Kassite Raj in Babylonia therefore 
gives us a sixth criterion forjudging between the four rival datings for 
this epoch of South-West Asian history. 

In A.D. 1952 tliis criterion, like the others, was not an instrument of 
precision; for in a.d. 1952 it was still uncertain exactly hf)w long the 
Kassites had reigned, what was the exact year in the twclftli century 
B.C. with which the closing year of their reign was to be equated, and 
from wliat exact stage in their progressive conquest of the Land of Shinar 
they retrospectively dated the official inauguration of their regime. I’he 
closing year of the Kassite Dynasty’s reign had been diversely dated 
circa 1172 B.(\ by luluard Meyer and circa 1150 B.c. by Albright.^ On 
the lower of these two rival eejuations the official beginning of the 
dynasty’s reign would fall circa 1727/1726 B.c. on the .authority of ‘King- 
List A’, which assigns to the thirty-six Kassitc Kings a total of 576 years 
and 9 months.^ A discrepancy between this list and one of the synchro- 

* In a letter of the 20th November, 1951, to the writer of this Study. 

2 See p. iSh, above. 

3 Sec Smith, Alalakh, p. 20. The ixact date w'as probably ii*;! n.r. according? to 
M. B. Kowton, in Iraq, vol. viii, p. 07; 1157-1155 H.e. according to Dr. Sidney Smith in 
a letter of the 13th October, 1951, to the writer ot this Study; 1 158 n.c. according to van 
der Meer, op. cit., p. 16; 1162 u.c. according to Cavaignac, E., in Revue d’Assynologie, 
vol. xl (1945-6), p. 20. 

♦ On Kow ton’s leckoning that, in the Ancient Near East, 16 years was the average 
length of a reign, a total of 576 years for the Kissitc Raj would exactly conform to the 
general average, supposing that none of the 36 reigns assigned to this epoch of 576 years 
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nous lists disinterred at Asshur indicated, however, that some of the 
reigns reckoned as successive in ‘List A’ might in truth have been at 
least partly contemporary with one another;* and this would mean that 
the date of the official inauguration of the dynasty might be appreciably 
lower than 1727/1726 b . c ., even if the average length of all the thirty-six 
Kassite reigns was, not twelve years, but sixteen, while it could not be 
higher than 1749 B.c., even if, as now seemed improbable, ‘King-List A* 
were correct and if, besides this, Eduard Meyer were, after all, not in 
error in dating its terminal year as early as 1172 B.c. 

It will be seen that what was known in A.D. 1952 about the chronology 
of the Kassite Dynasty was almost certainly compatible with Dating 
(/>), since the higlicst possible date for the inauguration of the Kassite 
Raj was 1749 B.c., and, according to Dating (h), this was just later than 
the date of Hammurabi’s death in 1750 B.c. and was only seven years 
earlier than the eighth year of Samsu-iluna’s reign — reckoned as the year 
1743 B.c. according to Dating (b) — in which the Kassites make their 
first recorded appearance. The probability that some of the Kassite 
reigns were contemporaneous and the possibility that the terminal date 
of the Kassite Raj may have been circa 1151/1150 B.(\, not circa 1172 
B.c., make it highly probable that the inaugural date of the Kassite Raj 
was later than 1743 b . c ., even if the total duration of the Raj was 576 
years, as ‘King-List A’ states. At the same time, this Kassite criterion 
does not conclusively rule out Dating (c) ; for, as we have seen, the figure 
of 576 years for the total duration of the Raj seems to be impugned by 
the figure for the average length of an individual reign that results from 
taking an average of the nineteen reigns of known lengths; and it is also 
significant that Dr. Sidney Smith, whose chronology (Dating (b)) would 
admit of a conquest by the Kassites of the wdiole of Babylonia up to the 
walls of Babylon itself at one blow at any time after 1743 B.c. — which, 
on this dating, w^as the date of the eighth year of Samsu-iluna’s reign — 
marshals-^ an imposing array of evidence pointing to the probability that 
the Kassites made themselves masters of Babylonia by a gradual pro- 
cess of successive encroachments, beginning in Samsu-iluna’s eighth 
year, which was not completed till the city of Babylon itself was occupied 
by Agum TI Kakrime, the ninth king of the Kassite Dynasty, 148 years 
later, after the extinction of the First Dynasty of Babylon by the Hittite 
raider Mursilis I. Agum II Kakrime w^as ‘the first Kassite knowm to have 
undertaken restoration of buildings at Babylon. . . . 'Fhere is no reliable 
evidence that any earlier king ruled the central provinces’.^ Smith’s in- 
ference is that the Kassites dated the inauguration of their raj, not from 


hy ‘Kinfi-List A’ h.-id overlapped with one anotljcr. On the other hand the avempe 
worked out at only 12 years apieee for 10 reij;ns of Kassite kinps, out of the total of -^6, 
fni which the figures ^^iven in ‘Kinu-List A’ had been preserved. C'onsiderinj; that this 
Kassite averape, il applied to all 36 rupns, would produce a total duration of not more 
than 432 years for the Kassite Kaj, the hpure of 576 years, piven for this total in ‘Kmp- 
List \\ looks as if it mipht he too hiph, even on tiie assumption that none of the reipns 
had overlapped with one another, notwithstanding its exact conforriiily witli the general 
average. 

^ See Smith, Alalakh, p. 18. 

“ In Alalakh, pp. 21-25. 

3 Smith, Alalakh, p. 21. 
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the completion of their conquest of Babylonia,' but from their establish- 
ment of their first substantial foothold on Babylonian ground : perhaps 
from their acquisition of the eastern provinces as a consequence of their 
‘defeat* by Samsu-iluna, or perhaps from their subsequent extension of 
this first lodgement westwards over the Kingdom of Khana ('Anah) on 
the Middle Euphrates.^ 

Smith points out that two of Agum II Kakrime*s (Kassite King No. 
9*s) successors, Kadashman-IIarbe I (No. i6) and Burna-Buriash III 
(No. 20), were contemporaries of the Egyptian Emperor Amenhotep 
(Amcnophis) III (imperahat 14 13-1377 B.c., according to Wilson). The 
interval between Agum II’s occupation of Babylon and the death of 
Amenhotep III would be 218 years (1595-1377 B-C.) according to Dat- 
ing (/>), 154 (1531-1377 B.c.) years according to Dating (c); and the 
possible duration of Kassite reigns Nos. 9-20 inclusive would be rather 
longer than this interval, whatever the length of the interval might be 
reckoned to be, since Agum II may have been on the throne some years 
before he occupied Babylon, while Burna-Buriash III may have out- 
lived Amenhotep HI. Since 12 reigns would run to about 192 years 
all told on an average of j 6 years per reign, and to about 144 years all 
told on an average of 12 years per reign, it will be seen that Datings (h) 
and (r) were hotli alike compatible with the synchronism between the 
reigns of Kadashman-IIarbe I and Burna-Buriash 111 and the reign of 
Amenhotep III, 

On this showing, the chronology of the Kassite Raj would not con- 
clusively rule out Dating (r), though Dating (d) would hardly be com- 
patible with the Kassite chronology on any interpretation of it.^ 

Some Provisii nal Conchisiom from the Evidence as it stood in A. I). 

We have noAv examined six criteria for judging between the four rival 
datings for a span of 210 years of South-West Asian history, extending 
from the date of the earliest of the letters in King Samsi-Adad I’s diplo- 
matic correspondence to the overthrow of the First Dynasty of Babylon 
by the Hittitc war-lord Mursilis I. We have found in all six cases that the 
evidence, up to date, was too fragmentary to allow of either exactness or 
certainty in our conclusions. Yet, inexact and provisional though these 
conclusions admittedly were, they did appear to throw some light at 
least on the relative merits of the four rival datings on the test of the 
evidence as this stood at the moment. The tentative findings of our in- 
quiry may be tabulated conveniently in the form of an examiner’s 
schedule of marks, if the distinguished scholars whose rival views arc 
here in question will forgive a layman for this rather impertinent treat- 
ment of them. 


* The ninth kinp, A^um II Kakrimc, went a lonj? wav towards completing the con- 
quest; for, accordinjj; to Smith, ibid., this kinp annexed, not onlv the city of Babylon, but 
also ‘the District ot JSippur, previously held by the Sea- Land Dynasty.’ 

“ The capital of Khana was Tirqa, the modern *Asharah (Smith, op. cit., p. 22). 

3 This was pf>inted out by Professor W. F. Albright in a letter of the 5th January, 
1952, to the wiiter of this Study. 
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In tills schedule, n.-{- stands for ‘probable almost to the point of cer- 
tainty’, a for ‘probable’, for ‘possible’, ^ — for ‘just possible’, y for 
‘irnpn'obable’, y — for ‘improbable almost to the point of impossibility’. 
Any attempt to translate these symbols into precise numbers and then 
to add up each of the competitors’ totals would be doubly misleading. 
It would suggest that it was possible to arrive at a much more definite 
assessnuMit than was really practicable in a.d. 1952, and it would also 
suggest that all six criteria were of equal significance, whereas in truth 
JS’o. 4 was, in its very nature, more subjective than the rest, while Nos. 3 
and 5 were nets whose meshes were so loosely knit that they would let 
through gnats and camels indiscriminately. C 3 n this account the signal 
failure of Dating (d) to satisfy even Criterion No. 5 would have been 
a damagingly bad mark if there had not been grave doubts whether the 
date of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt was a valid criterion for our pur- 
pose of determining the chronology of South-West Asian history. 

When we take into account all six columns of marks, we find that 
Datings (a) and {(I) are both debited with tw^o y— , whereas neither 
Dating (/;) nor Dating (r) has any gammas to its discredit. If w^e take 
account of Criteria Nos. j , 2, and 0 only, w'c find that Dating (rt)’s marks 
are y— , y— , y, and Dating (</)’s marks j8-— , «, y— , whereas Dating 
(/;)’s marks are /?— , /5 - , a-b? Dating (c)’s marks a-f- , a, ft. We may 
perhaps fairly conclude that, though Dating (d) fares better than Dating 
{a), both (d) and (a) are practically out of the running, and that only (/;) 
and (r) are left in the field. We may go on to conclude that, though (/>)’s 
marks are appreciably low^er than (c)’s, we should not be justified on that 
account in eliminating (h) and pronouncing (r) to be the winner; for, 
though (r) looks like the wanner on Criterion No. i, (b) looks no less like 
the winner on Criterion No. 6. As the evidence stood in a.d. 1952, 
Dating (/>)’s strong point was its consonance with w hat w'as known so far 
about the chronology of the Kassite Raj in Babylonia, and Dating (r)’s 
strong point its consonance with what W'as known so far about the 
Khorsabad List of Kings of Assyria. These two apparently winning cards 
could not be played against one another, because there was no means of 
assessing their relative value. Accordingly, in a.d. 1952 it seemed pru- 
dent simply to record Datings (b) and (c) side by side, without attempt- 
ing to make any absolute appraisal of their respective merits. On the 
other hand the failure of Dating (a) to fit in with any possible interpreta- 
tion of the Khorsabad List and its synchronization of §am§i-Adad’s 
diplomatic correspondence with the apogee of the Twelfth Egyptian 
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Dynasty’s ascendancy in Syria were marks which, between them, 
seemed to dis(jualify Dating (^i); and Dating (d) seemed likewise to be 
disqualified by its placing of Hammurabi’s death at a lower date than 
the lowest possible date for the Hyksos conquest of Egypt, together 
with its failure to allow sufiicient time for the duration of the Kassite 
Raj in Raby Ionia even on the shortest credible estimate of this. 

The Chronology adopted in Volumes vii-x of this Study. 

On the strength of the considerations set out above, the resigns of 
Hammurabi and of any other sovereigns belonging to the First Dynasty 
of Babylon have been dated, in passages where they are mentioned in 
volumes vii -x of this Study, by simply giving the figures according to 
Dating (/;) and to Dating (c) side by side. Earlier events in Sumeric 
history have been given corresponding pairs of dates which have been 
calculated by reducing, to terms of Datings (/;) and (c) respectively, the 
Time-intervals allowed, for the history of this age, in Eduard Meyer’s 
chronology. The w ritcr is aw are that, for reasons given by Sidney Smith,* 
this procedure for dating the pre-Babylonian chapters of South-West 
Asian history is arbitrary and that the results can, at best, be no more 
than approximately correct. All the same, it seems better to hazard an 
approximate dating than to leave all earlier chapters of Sumeric history 
hanging in the air w ithout even the vaguest chronological point d'appui. 

In the field of Egyptiac history from the beginning of tlie Eleventh 
Dynasty to the end of the twelfth Dynasty the writer has adopted 
Parker’s chronology,- w hich, for the most part, is nine years lower than 
Eduard Meyer’s. As for the earlier chapters of Egyptiac history, the 
writer has felt that here too,^as in the Sumeric field, even the vaguest 
approximation is preferable to ‘a perfect and absolute blank’, and he 
has therefore reproduced, here, Wilson’s datings, which are commended 
not only by their authorship hut by the reassuringly modest lentative- 
ncss of their author in his presentation of them. In following the lead 
of an eminent living Egyptologist in a course that seemed, here loo, 
to be the lesser evil, the w riter of this Study was aware that, in these 
earlier chapters of Egyptiac history, the probability of error — in the 
state of knowdedge as it was in A.n. 1952 — was considerable.^ Wilson’s 
datings have been followed likewise in the dates given in vols. vii-x of 
this Study for reigns of pharaohs in the age of ‘the New Empire’. ^ 

* See Sidney Smith’s judKcment cited on p. 171, above. 

2 As given in Paiker, R. A. : The Calendars of Amicnt Egypt (Chicago 1950, University 
of Chicago Press). 

1 As given in Wilson, J. A.: The Burden of Egypt (Chicago 1951, University of 
Chicago l^ress), p. vii. Dr. Sidney Smith, in a letter of the 13th October, 1951, to the 
writer of this Study, suggests, as minimum datings, the same dates as Wilson suggests 
for Dynasties IIl-V inclusive and for Dynasties VI XI inclusive. 

4 See Sidney Smith’s and W. K. Edgerton’s judgements quoted on p. 182, above. 
Wilson himself notes, in loc. cit., that ‘in general it may be said that dates proposed for 
the period around 3000 B.c. may have a margin of error of 100 years, those around 
2500 B.t’. of 75 years’. 

5 Wilson himself notes, ibid., that dates proposed by him for the period around 1500- 
1000 B.c. may have a margin ot error of 10-15 years. 
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tool of the Western Civilization in its Modern Age, and which has 
vanished from the face of the seas within my own lifetime. 

My great-uncle conjured up for me, as living realities, not only the 
Modern Western square-rigged sailing ship and the seas over which she 
sailed, but also the ports in India and China for which she was bound. I 
could picture the Hoogly pilot coming on board in all his glory, and the 
laskars chanting sonorous epic poetry as they laboured at the capstan. 
Every Sunday afternoon my uncle’s old friend General Crofton, who 
lived in W^estbourne Square and had sailed from England to India in 
my uncle’s ship with reinforcements during the Indian Mutiny, used to 
come to tea at our house in London, No. 12 Upper Westhourne Ter- 
race, and I was never tired of hearing the two old men exchanging 
reminiscences. (On one of these Sundays my uncle’s nephew by mar- 
riage, Colonel Baden Powell, then just home from Mafeking and at the 
height of his fame, also came to call; and the two old men, after their 
usual talk about the Indian Mutiny, finally turned to their junior and 
asked him politely whether they were not right in thinking that he, too, 
had lately been on active service somewhere or other, and whether he 
would not tell them something about it. While my parents and I could 
hardly contain our laughter, the hero of the South African War had to 
tell us, as news, all that had been in the headlines months ago. He did what 
had been asked of him with a good humour that was vastly to his credit.) 

The sea captain’s and the sapper general’s talk, the gigantic triple 
section of bamboo stem standing by the fireplace in the back part of the 
dining-room, the copper bonze riding the bulFalo (then in the glass 
bookcase, anti today on the mantlepicce in my study), the set of red and 
white Indian chessmen, Aunt Ellen’s water-colour sketches of Indian 
scenes round the dining-room walls, and the fascinating legend of the 
duck-barge on the Yangtse, to which the ducks were summoned home 
at nightfall by a trumpet call — and came home quick, because they all 
knew that the last duck to return would be soundly thrashed — all this 
made India and China come alive for me. The evocation of these other 
worlds in my imagination was completed by my delight in the exotic 
trees in ‘the Flower Walk’ in Kensington Gardens, and by the models 
of Indian houses and villages (monkeys and all) and of Chinese rock- 
gardens in the Indian Museum. (These last, if I remember right, were 
gifts from the Manchu Imperial Court to Napoleon which had been 
intercepted by the British Navy.) 

The Albert Memorial in Kensington Gardens peopled my world for 
me, while I was still in the perambulator, with continents, quadrupeds, 
poets, artists, sculptors, philosophers, and men of science. 

The Indian Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum in South 
Kensington, the United Services Museum in Whitehall, the British 
Museum, the Wallace Collection, the Tate Gallery, the National Gal- 
lery, and the Tower of London had put the visible works of Man on my 
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mental map for me long before I had travelled as far as one day’s 
journey from the Fountains at the head of the Serpentine in Kensington 
Gardens, which were and are the omphalos of my OikoiimenL 

Relfe Brothers’ Charterhouse Oxford aud Cambridge Atlas y which I 
acquired when I went to school in the autumn of a.d. 1896, put on the 
map for me New York, Vesuvius, and Palestine. A picture of Vesuvius 
smoking, and an equally exciting sketch-map of New York expanding, 
faced one anotlter on the frontispiece, and the last map of all — ‘the 
World as Known to the Ancients’ — excited me because it was centred 
on the Mediterranean Sea and not on the European peninsula of Asia. 
On this illuminating map 1 began to learn the names of the provinces of 
the Roman hhnpire; and I remember another boy putting his finger one 
day on the shore of the remotest corner of the land-locked sea and say- 
ing to me, ‘That is Palestine’. I could hardly believe that a country which 
was already so familiar to me from the Bible could be marooned in such 
an out-of-the-way spot. It was not till long afterwards, when the Indie 
and the Sinic Civilization had risen above my horizon, that I realized 
how right our IMeclieval Western Christian foiebears had been in locat- 
ing the centre of the Oikniimenc at Jerusalem, and not at Rome, Paris, 
Greenwich, or any other point in their own eccentric Feringistan. 

Karl von Spruner and Theodor Mcnke revealed to me the history of 
the civilizations in the bird’s-eye view of cartography, in which, long 
before tin; days of flights at the altitude of the stratosphere, the human 
eye had found a means of taking in at a glance tracts of Space and ’Pirne 
so vast that it would have recpiired innumerable volumes to describe 
them in the prolix medium of words. 'Phe first historical atlas that had 
come into my hands had been an English one, bought for me in a book- 
shop in Birmingham by my uncle, Percy Frankland, when I was 
staying with him and my Aunt Grace in the spring of a.d. 1903 during 
my convalescence from an illness, and this gift had already given me a 
new insight into History; but, as far back as I could remember, my 
Mother had been telling me that the best historical atlas in the World 
was the German masterpiece ‘Spruncr-Menke’ ; on my return to school 
at Winchester in the summer term of a.d. 1903, I came upon an early 
edition of this in Moberly Library; and, after that, my first purchase 
with my first prize money \vas a set of the latest editions of all three 
volumes of this supremely great work of German scholarship.^ My 
Mother made me a brown holland cover for these folios, as a token that 
they were a KTrjfL e’s' aUl; and, ever since, they have continued to be my 
constant companions and mentors. 

The city of York lifted hhigland for me out of an artificial insularity 
and put this would-be alter orhis- back into its proper place as an 

' "Spruner, K. ^'c)n: Atlas Antiquus, 3rd ed., cdjlctl by Th. Menke (Gotha 1862, 
Peithes); idem: 1 1 ami- Atlas fur die Gesrhichte des Mittelaltci s mid der Neueren Zeity 
3rd ed., edited by Tli. Menkc (Gotha 1880, idem: Hand- Atlas zur Geschichte 
Asietis, Afrtka's, Amerika's, und Australiens, 2nd ed. (Gotha 1855, Perthes). 

^ Sec I. i. 17. 
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integral part of the Oikoumene, In the names of the streets — Coney 
Street, Gudrumgate, and the rest — I rediscovered the Danish fore- 
fathers of my own family whose home was in the Lincolnshire fens, and I 
recollected that, in the reign of King Canute, England had been a pro- 
vince of a Scandinavian thalassocracy encircling the North Sea — as, 
in the days of Constantine the Great, who had been raised on the shield 
in York, and of Septimius Severus, who had died there, Britain had 
been a province of a Roman thalassocracy encircling the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The glory of God, declared* in the beauty of die unhegreiflich hohen 
Werke^ upon whicli tlie puny works of Man have been embroidered, 
was revealed to me when I saw Parnassus and Helicon and the Acro- 
coriiitlius from the Gulf of Corinth; the Acropolis of Athens from 
round the shoulder of Salamis; Olympus from Dhomoko (a white peak 
floating on air) ; Taygetus, stern-on, from Dhimitsana; the mountains of 
Crete from the crater-rim of Santorin, as they reared their heads out 
of the sea in the sudden visibility lent to them by nightfall; the Sun 
setting through the Golden Gate at San Francisco; the Via Appia 
Antica and the Inland Sea of Japan in the moonlight; Nara haunted by 
its holy deer; monasteries perched like eyries on the crags of Athos; 
cenotaphs of the heroes of Japan under the shadow of giant crypto- 
merias on Koya San; the Great Wall of China wriggling like a snake 
over billowy mountains; the Roman Wall crowning the crags at How- 
steads; the Siebengebirge writhing down on to the Great North Euro- 
pean Plain ; the (Jreat North Road running out of Seoul to seek Peking; 
the Rocky Mountains rushing, for an hour before we reached them, to 
meet our aeroplane at a speed of three hundred miles an hour; the sky- 
line of New York from the eastern approaches; the battlements of the 
Kremlin at 2.30 a.m. on a winter’s night; I>ake Baikal with the Sun 
setting behind its engirdling mountains, as the train picked its way 
round the southern shore ; the valley of the Connecticut River clad in 
its autumn scarlet and gold; the Mongol Valley of the Shilka and the 
Ottoman valley of the llebrus; Boghazqareh offering a grander stage 
than Hisarlyq for the Second Book of The Aeneid\ the apparition, be- 
tween serried palm-groves and serried palm-groves, of majniin wharves 
and refineries at Abadan ; Cologne Cathedral looming up at the end of 
a transcontinental journey home to Western Christendom from Vladi- 
vostok; the purple citadel of Jodhpur and the blue sky piercing rose-red 
marble fretworks at Ahmadabad ; the ruins of Rievaulx Abbey from the 
terrace above; the Sainte Chapclle; Chartres Cathedral; Durham 
Cathedral seen stern-on from across the river, and the overwhelming 
first impression of the giant round columns, weirdly carved in hypnotiz- 
ing patterns; Waynflete’s chantry in the cloisters of the College of St. 
Mary de Winton prope Winton ; the ilex in the cloisters of the College of 
St. Mary de Winton ad Oxon; the Ayia Sophia, the Kiichlik Ayia 
Sophia, and the mosque of Mehmcd Sokollu Pasha in Istanbul ; the tiles 
in the mosque of Rustem Pasha; the Qahrlyeh Jami'sy with its live 

* Psalm xix. i. ^ Goethe: Faust, 1 . 249. 
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mosaics; the Green Mosque at Brusa; the masonry of Aleppo; the 
Altar and Temple of Heaven at Peking; the Pyramids of the Sun 
and Moon at leotihuacan; the church-crowned pyramid at Cholula; 
Palenque defying the tropical forest; the thirsty cities of the Puuc; 
Monte Alban, at whose epiphany in his majesty the Acropolis of Sardis 
dwindles to the stature of a mole-hill; the coek-crows rising, faint but elear, 
from a sleepy city far below, as the dawn breaks upon the summit of 
the citadel of Afyun Qara Hisar; the blue wall of 'Paurus rising up sheer 
on either hand, as we sight it at the watershed cn route from fsligdeh 
to the Cilician ChUes; the bust of Antiochus the Great and the statue 
of Julian tlie Apostate in the Louvre; the bust of Nefertiti in the Reichs- 
museurn at Berlin. 

As a present for my sixteenth birthday, my uncle William Toynbee 
gave me tickets for my Mother and me to see a performance of Gilbert 
Murray’s translation of The Trojan Women of Euripides. As 1 write this, 
on the nth May, 1951, I am taking out of the row of G. M.’s works in 
the bookcase, given me by my Mother, in my study at 45 Pembroke 
Square, the copy of the text that we bought at the theatre, with my 
name in it in my Mother’s handwriting, dated ‘25th April, 1905’. That 
afternoon, 1 learnt that a Greek play could be conjured back to life. 

My Mother introduced me to Robert Browning. In my fourth year 
at Winchester his poetry was one of the three special subjects set for our 
English Literature Prize, and, in the Christmas holidays of A.n. 1905-6, 
my Mother and I read Browning together. I can remember the evening, 
in the lamplight, when she opened a volume and said: M will begin 
with My Star; 1 wonder what you will think of it.’ Her pleasure at the 
prospect oi sharing her love of Browning’s poetry with me had opened 
my heart to the poet before I had heard a line. 

Cyril Bailey introduced me to Lucretius when I was finishing my 
education in the Hellenic literature by reading for the School of T.iitcrae 
Graecae et lAitinae at Oxford. 

Supremus veniet, clueat qui dignu’ poeta — 

I lie deus, hie — fundens divina earmina voce. 

I could never emulate my tutor’s learning in the text of Lucretius’s 
poeni^ or in the philosophy of Lucretius’s master Epicurus,^ or in the 
ideas of the atomic school of Hellenic scientists on wliose system Epi- 
curus drew for his owm ethical purposes;^ but I could and did catch 
from him his admiration for the Roman poet’s work and his love for 
the nobly austere and sensitive personality that shines through an im- 
personal exposition of a drab theory about the nature of the Universe. 

* Wti Lucreti Cari ile Renim Naturd libri sex, edited by Cyril Hailey (Oxford 1947, 
Clarendon Press, 3 vols.). 

^ Epicurus: The Exta?it Remains, edited by Cyril Bailey (Oxford 1926, Clarendon 
Press). 

3 Bailey, Cyril: The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford 1928, Clarendon Press). 
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Professor Sir Thomas Arnold and Professor II. A. R. Gibb gave me 
an invaluable start — not carried farther yet — towards learning Arabic, 
and 'All Riza Bey towards learning Turkish. 

Reynold A. Nicholson, in his Translations of Eastern Poetry and Prose 
gave me a glimpse of a Classical Islamic literature that I was unable to 
read in the original. 

Arthur Walcy, in his A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems gave me 
a glimpse of a Classical Sinic literature that I was unable to read in the 
original. 

Mobcrly Library in the College of St. Mary de Winton prope Winton, 
the library of Balliol College, Oxford, the Finlay Library and the general 
library at the British Archaeological School at Athens, the library of the 
Societies for the Promotion of llellenic and Roman Studies in London, 
the library of the School of Oriental Studies in the University of Lon- 
don, and the Long Gallery at Castle Howard opened up for me the vast 
universe of Modern Western printed books. 

Thor Heyerdahl, in Kon-Tikiy'^ revealed to me ‘the works of the Lord 
and His wonders in the deep,’*^ and this revelation taught me the secret 
of a latter-day Norwegian hero’s Viking ancestors’ achievements. 

The genealogy of the descendants of Noah’s three sons in the tenth 
chapter of the Jfook of Genesis gave me my first notion of the differen- 
tiation of the Human Race into divers groups and sub-groups, and of the 
historical problems raised by the question how these groups are related 
to one another. Coming across the chapter, as I tlid, in a lesson at 
school when I was seven years old, T was excited to find myself, as I 
supposed, being admitted to an inside view of the panorama of the un- 
folding of human history from the bud. It was not till I read E. Forrer’s 
Die Provinzeinteihum des Assyrischen ReicheSy^ pp. 70 (S2, that I fully 
realized the lateness of the date and the shortness of the period repre- 
sented by the catalogue, given in verses 2-5, of the sons and grandsons 
of Japheth. This catalogue proves, in the light of Assyriology, to be a 
mirror of the political map of the northern borderlands of the Assyrian 
Empire within the hundred years beginning circa 725 B.c. All the same, 
this late and ephemeral Israelitish niappa miindi did me the inestimable 
service of introducing me to the problem of Mankind’s diversity-in- 
unity. 

H. Drummond, in his Tropical AfricOy^ revealed to me, when I was a 
child, the life of Primitive Mari in one of his last fastnesses, at a moment 
when this primitive way of life was being broken up by the Modern 

* Cambridge i(;22, Univ^ersity Press. ^ London 1Q20, Constable. 

3 Chicago 1050, Rand McNally. ♦ Psalm cvii. 24. 

5 Leipzig 1920, Hinrichs. ^ London 1888, Iloddcr & Stoughton. 
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Western Civilization’s steam plough galloping in the tracks of the 
Islamic Civilization’s harrow. 


Sir Edward Creasy, in The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,' gave 
me my first notion of Universal History. In the 'Lime-dimension the 
book carries the reader’s mind backward as far as 490 B.c. and forward as 
far as a.d. 1815, while in the Space-dimension it carries him outwards, 
within that span of 2,305 years, from the Basin of the Aegean Sea across 
South-Western Asia to the Panjab, across the Black Sea to the Ukraine, 
and across the Atlantic Ocean to North Ame-ica. Out of the fifteen 
battles in Creasy’s canon of historical scripture, Arbela, Metaurus, 
Chalons, and '^Fonrs were the most fascinating for me. As I read, I saw 
Alexander, Hannibal, Attila, and 'Ahd-ar- Rahman rise in turn above 
my horizon; but, while my imagination was being stirred by these 
titanic figures, my mind was being educated by tlie intervening synopses 
of events in whicli the author had skilfully strung his fifteen great occa- 
sions along (me continuous chronological thread. 


'Fhc authors of four volumes of The Story of the Nations^ — all four of 
them on my table on this twenty-first day of February, 1951, fifty-three 
years after they first came into my hands -suddenly revealed to me, 
when I was eight or nine years old, the histories of the Egyptiac, Baby- 
Ionic, and Syriac civilizations simultaneously, and thereby initiated me 
into a synoptic view of History which has been illuminating my study of 
History since then. 'Fhese four volumes had belonged to my grand- 
mother Harriet Toynbee (her bookplate is in each of them), and, after 
her death in a.d. i8()7, they were given to my Mother because she was 
the historian in the family. 1 remember, as if it were yesterday, catching 
sight, one morning after breakfast, of this batch of unfamiliar green and 
brown volumes on a familiar book-shelf. Curiosity moved me to pull 
them out, and, as soon as I opened them, T found them absorbing. They 
revealed to me a vista that has been ^\idcning and lengthening ever 
since. My first step towards enlarging it was to buy, with savings from 
my pocket money, Z. A. Ragozin’s Chaldea (5th ed., i8(;6),‘^ to which 
the same author’s Assyria had been a sequel. ‘Arnold J. Toynbee, 
March 1899’, is inscribed in this volume in my Mother’s handwriting. 


‘ The copy which my Fiithcr j/avc me in a.F). 1898 was of the forty-first edition, pub- 
lished in that vear (London, Bentley). 

^ 'I'he series was published in London by Fisher Unw'in. The four volumes that 
were of momentous personal importance for me were Cjeorpc Rawlinson’s Ancient 
(2nd edition, 1887); A. Ragozin’s Assyria (1888); Media, Babylon, 

ami Persia (1889); Arthur Gilm.^n’s The Saioicns (1887). 

3 The first edition of Chaldea had been published in a.d. 1886. Notwithstanding the 
title of this book, the subject of it was not the wanderings of the Chaldacan Nomad 
barbarians who had filtered into the south-western fringes of the I. and of Shinar out of 
the North Arabian Steppe in a Volkerwanderurig circa 1^2^-1125 ii.c.; it was the 
genesis and growth of a civilization that, in this Study, has been labelled ‘the Sumeric* 
after the name of the Sumerian people who oiiginated it. 'Lhe Biblical terminology ‘Ur 
of the Chaldees’ (Genesis xi. 31) had led the pioneer Modern Western discoverers of this 
long buried and forgotten culture to jump to the mistaken conclusion that the Chaldaeans 
had been the earliest successors of the Sumerians, instead of realizing that they had been 
the latest comers before the Arabs. 
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A. J. Church’s Stories of the East from Herodotus^ introduced me to the 
vast and variegated landscape of Herodotus’s Oikoiimene, The pictures 
opened my eyes to two distinctive styles of art that were the respective 
signatures of the Egyptiac and the Babylonic C'ivilization. 

J. P. MahafTy, in his volume^ on Alexander's Empire^ in the Story of the 
Nations^ revealed to me the post-Alexandrinc chapter of Hellenic 
history. I can remember my excitement when, as 1 opened the book in 
the foyer of a theatre to which my parents were taking me during one 
of my holidays from school, 1 came upon the map showing Hellenism 
pushing its way from hhiropean Crreece into the Indus Valley across all 
the derelict satrapies of a shattered Achaemcnian Empire. But it was not 
till I opened the book again, after an interval of many years, on the lyth 
April, 1951, that I noticed and appreciated the author’s historical in- 
sight in reproducing on the cover the bust, not of Alexander, but of 
Epicurus. 

Edwyn Bevan, in his The House of Seleucus,‘^ carried me farther into 
the fascinating study of post- Alexandrine Hellenic history into which 1 
had been initiated by J. P. Mahatfy in his Alexander's litnpire. After- 
wards, when I had the happiness of coming to know Edw'yn Bevan per- 
sonally, I learnt more from this great Christian historian than even he 
knew how to put into any book. 

Emil Schurer, in his A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
revealed to me the illuminating historical truth that, in the time 
of Christ, the Code Syria that had been con(|uered from the Ptolemies 
by the Scleueidae in 202 -ujH B.c. was a cultural arena in which the 
Jewish forlorn hope of a Syriac Society was engaged with an aggressive 
Hellenism ro^ps a coips. 1 vividly remember a Sunday morning at 
Winchester in Cloister Time, a.d. 1907, when, as T was reading the 
Second Division, volume i, paragraphs 22 and 23, of Schiirer’s History 
in bed before breakfast, I made the exciting discovery of the Hellenic 
city-states— ranged in a pair of parallel tiers, one tier along the coast and 
another along the well-wooded and well-watered uplands of Trans- 
jordania — of which I had already taken a visual cognizance, without 
having grasped their full historical significance, on two maps^ in 
Spruner’s Atlas Antiquus on which they w^ere coloured a conspicuous 
red and were labelled ‘urbes Graecanicae’. This summer’s morning, as I 
began to make myself better accpiainted with this Coele-Syrian galaxy 
of Hellenic city-states in Schurer’s industriously compiled gazetteer, I 
learnt for the first time that an Hellenic Gadara, wdiich had been 
notorious to its Jewish neighbours in the time of Christ for nothing but 

* T-ondon 1881 [i8So], Seeley. 

^ Dedicated to tlic father of my two contemporaries and friends, Allen and Rex Deeper. 

^ Sixth edition: London i 8 q 5 , I'lsher Unwin. 

4 l^ondon 1902, Kdward Arnold, 2 vols. 

5 KnRlish translation: two parts in five volumes, with a sixth volume containing an 
index: Edinburgh 1890-1, Clark. 

^ Nos. XI 11 1 (‘Mare Internum cum Populi.i Adiacentibus a Pompeii ex Asi 3 Reditu 
usque ad Bcllum Actiacum’) and XXVI (‘Judaea Maccabaeorum Tempore’). 
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a Gentile disregard of the Mosaic tabu against breeding swine, had 
given birth, at the turn of the second and the last century b.c., to the 
Meleager who was the author of the famous garland poem in the Aniho- 
logia Palalinay and thereafter to a Theodorus who had made himself 
sufficiently eminent as a professor of Circck literature to obtain the post 
of tutor to the future Emperor Tiberius. As this fresh light on the scene 
of the stampede of the Gadarene Swine began to dawn on me, 1 felt as 
if the early morning sunlight, which at that moment was turning the 
walls of Chapel into glowing gold, were performing some equivalent 
alchemy in my mind. 

Canon George Rawlinson, in The Seventh Croat OnontaJ Monarchy,^ 
which 1 read during my convalescence from an illness in the w inter of 
A.D. 1902-3, revealeil to me a Sasanian chapter of Iranian history in 
wdiich Tran had held her own against a Rome that had commanded the 
united forces of the entire Hellenic World. 

V. A. Smith, in The Tmly llistoty of India f revealed to me the his- 
tories of the rise and fall of the Indie Civilization and the rise of its 
Hindu successor. I stumbled on an early edition of it in the library of 
Balliol College, Oxford, in A.T). 1907. A later edition has been one of my 
constant companions since April, 1920. 

Friedrich Hirth, in The Ancient History of China, revealed to me the 
history of the Smic Civilization down to a date thirty-five years short of 
tlie founding of a Sinic universal state by 'Eshn She Hwang-ti. I 
stumbled on a copy in one of the book-shops on the south siilc of Broad 
Street, Oxford, while 1 w as an undergraduate. A copy of the second re- 
print, bought in Boston, Mass., in October 1925, has been one of my 
constant companions. 

Sir William 'Barn, in The Greeks in Baciria and India f revealed to me 
the crucible of the Mahayana. 

Sir Aurcl Stein, in a lantern lecture on his Central Asian expedition of 
A.l). 1907-8 wdiich he gave in the great hall of the Examination Schools 
at Oxford while I w^as an undergraduate {stadia Oxoniae cxorccham A.D. 
1907 -I i), revealed to me the Central Asian corridor in which the Indie 
and the Judaic religions had once run into one another and had after- 
wards travelled forward abreast on their eastward journey into a Sinic 
World. I follow ed up the vista that had been opened for me in this lecture 
by reading the archaeologist-explorer’s Sand-Buried Ruins of Kho tan 

Sir Charles Eliot, in his Hinduism and Buddhismf gave me the sensa- 
tion of being shown the other side of the Moon by revealing to me the 

1 London 1876, Longmans, Green. 

^ I’uhlishcd at Oxford by the Clarendon Press (ist cd., IQ04; 3rd ed , 1014). 

3 Published in New York in a.d. iyo8 by the Columbia University Press. 

♦ Cambridge 1938, University Press. 

5 M. A. Stein: Sand-Buried Rums of Khotan (London 1904, Hurst & Blackett). 

^ London 1921, Edward Arnold, 3 vols. 
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history and ethos of that half of the Oikoiimene that has received its 
higher religious illumination from an Indie, and not from a Judaic, 
source. My geographical horizon, historical vista, and gamut of spiritual 
experience had all been doubled before I had finished reading this 
great book. 

Michael Rostovtzeif, in his Iranians and Greeks in South Russia,^ re- 
vealed to me the Nomad Civilization of the Great luirasian Steppe. 

Sir Henry Yule, in his edition of Marco Polo’s book,“ and Sir Henry 
Hovvorth, in his history of the Mongols,’ revealed to me the heart of the 
Eurasian Steppe, with an alter orbis in b^astern Asia, oi\ the far side of it, 
which Herodotus leaves still tantalizingly veiled when lie lifts one 
corner of the curtain of ignorance to uncover the waterless ocean’s 
western bay. I shall never forget my sensations when, one evening in 
June 1908, as tlie night-train for Aberdeen slid out of King’s Ooss 
Station, I opened the first volume of Howorth’s pioneer work and saw 
a vast unknown landscape spread itself before my eyes: Kin and Sung 
and Tangut; Qara Qitay and Khwarizm; Naiman and Karayit. When 
the train slid into Edinburgh early on the follow ing morning, I was still 
busily taking on board a cargo of exciting new knowledge that has been 
a key part of my mental furniture ever since. Propped up with a pillow 
in my third-class corner-seat, I w’as sleepy hut unsated. Thanks to 
Howorth’s infectious enthusiasm for his su!)ject, I had, I believe, that 
night, at second hand, some inkling of ‘Messer Millione’s’ excitement 
when he saw his first sight of China wdth the eyes of the flesli. 

W. H. Prescott, in his History of the Conijuest of Mexico ^ w hich was 
read aloud to us at my preparatory school, put the civilizations of the 
New World on my mental map for me. 

The Maudslay Collection revealed to me the history of the Mayan 
Civilization. As I was wandering round the Jhitish Museum one day in 
A.l). 1923, I stumbled on a room in w hich the central object on exhibition 
was a cast of a stone of a tortoise-like shape, hut far larger than the 
largest giant tortoise that I had ever seen at the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent’s Park; and I found that this object and its companions were 
covered with reliefs in a style, new^ to me, which was reminiscent of the 
Egyptiac, the Sumeric, and the Sinic, and yet was distinctively dilTer- 
ent from each and all of these. These casts and originals — the fruits of 
A. P. Maudslay’s field work in Mayan lands since a.d. t88i — had then 
just been brought up from the basement of the South Kensington 
Museum and placed on view in Bloomsbury. I did not leave the British 
Museum that afternoon without having bought the Guide to the Mauds- 

* Oxford 1022, Clarendon Press. 

2 The Book of Ser Marco Polo, translated into English by Sir H. Yule, 3rd ed., re- 
vised by H. Cordier (London IQ03, John Murray, 2 vols.); Notes and Addenda by II. 
Cordier (London IQ20, John Murray). 

^ Howorth, II. IL: History of the ATongoIs, Parts I-III in 4 volumes (T>ondon 1876- 
1888, Longmans Green); Part IV, Supplement and Indexes (London 1928, Longmans). 
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lay Collection of Maya Sculptures from Central America, published in 
A.D. 1923 by order of the Trustees. The exhibits and the guide-book, 
between them, introduced me to a culture which had previously been 
beyond my historical horizon. I ascertained tliat the object which had 
first caught my eye was a cast of ‘Monolithic Animal P’ from Quirigua. 
From that day onwards, the Mayan Civilization had a place on my 
mental map. 

When, in July 190S, I was staying with my Mother’s former pupil 
and life-long bosom friend Urith Perrot in her house at Plellach, near 
Dinnet, on Donside, I found there in the library Lactantius’s De Morti- 
bus Penecutorum and the Nuremberg Chronicle, and sat up reading 
them into the small hours of those twilight midsummer Scottish nights. 

'Phomas Hodgkin, in Italy and her Invaders,^ awakened my interest in 
the pf)st-Hellcnic interregnum when I found and read the book in 
Moberly Library at Winchester. 

The Benedictine Abbey at Ainpleforth has made me aware of the 
spiritual impetus of the Western Christian monastic life, and has show'n 
me that the secret of the historical continuity of the Benedictine Order 
is the whole-hearledness of the lailh of Saint Benedict’s spiritual sons. 
Listening to the singing of the Office in the church, and reminding my- 
self that this opus Dei had been carried on without a break throughout 
the fourteen hundred years that had passed since the Founder’s genera- 
tion, I came to realize that this Western religious community, which was 
the matrix of Western Christendom, possessed a greater vitality than 
any of the secular institutions that had hived oil* from it. Driven from 
Westminster on to the Continent by the outbreak of the Reformation, 
this particular Benedictine community had struck root again at Dieu- 
louard in Lorraine, where, for the next quarter ot a millennium, it had 
been kept alivT by a constant supply of huiglish postulants who could 
follow the monastic calling only at the price of expatriation. Driven 
from Dieulouard back to luigland by the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, the community had struck fresh root m the vale of Ampleforth in 
Yorkshire. How' had it managed to survive these successive uprootings? 
'Phis question has been answ ered for me by my experience of the friend- 
ships that T have had the happiness of making with some of this com- 
munity’s living membeis. 

My Mother made me aware that there had been a Byzantine, as well 
as a Carolingian, Empire, and that the Normans had conquered Sicily 
as w^ell as England. 

E. A. Freeman’s Historical Essays^ opened up for me vistas of Western 
and Hellenic history that led me out into the great open spaees beyond. 

^ Oxford i8q 2“0, Clarendon Press, S vols. in q parts. 

‘ London - First Series 1871; Second Senes 1873, Thiid Sciies 1879; Fourth Scries 
1892. all published by Macmillan. 
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Charles Oman, in A History of the Art of War from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century\^ introduced me to the Cataphract^ and made it 
clear to me that an age which had witnessed so great a revolution in 
military technique as the Late Roman reversion to cavalry from infantry 
could not be a mere epilogue, but must mark the opening of a new 
chapter of history. The Psalter of Theodore of Caesarea, from which 
Oman had reproduced some of the pictures of Byzantine lighting men, 
was shown to me by a friend of my Mother’s in the British Museum. 

GcolTroi de Villehardouin, as I sat reading his Conquete de Constanti- 
nople in dc Wailly’s attractive edition-* by the fireside in my Uncle Paget 
loynbee’s library at Fiveways, Burnham, Ifiicks, in I^ccembcr 1906, 
made me repeat to myself Lewis C^irroll’s satirical poem the Walrus arid 
the Caipenter when I came to the gifted Champenois adventurer’s 
unctuous account of the pious tears which the Frenchmen and the 
Venetians shed together over their cold-blooded bargains at Zara’s and 
Byzantium’s expense. 1 remembered that evening when, on the 21st 
Pebruary, 1912, I first set eyes on the V'illehardouins’ castle at Kalamata. 

Under Campbell Dodgson’s auspices, rny Mother and I spent many 
hours in the Print Room of the British Museum looking at Albreeht 
Durer’s drawings and sketches. 

George Finlay, in A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Roinaris 
to the I^resent Time, n c. i.}6 to A n 1S6 revealed to me the dis- 
integration of the Ottoman Imipire and the cultural reorientation of the 
Millct-i-RCim from an Ottoman to a Western qiblali. 

Colonel G. F. R. Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson,^ which my father 
gave me to read in the summer holidays one year while I was at school at 
Winchester, revealed to me both the tragedy and the romance of the 
American Civil War. 

Beech Point, near Danville, Kentucky, where I stayed with my dear 
friend Robert Shelby Darbishire for the first time in the summer of 
A.D. 1925, gave me a glimpse, from inside, of a post-Bellum rural South 
that was then still as remote in spirit from Cincinnati, across the Ohio, as 
I found Lithuania to be from Ivast Prussia when I crossed another 
cultural frontier there in the spring of A.D. 1928. 

* London 1S98, McTlincn. 

^ This early introduction to a type of inilildry accoutrement which has never ceased to 
fascinate me once j;t>t me into trouble when, at my prepaiatoiy school, I was K^ven, for 
translation into Latin, an account in English of Crassus’s march eastward in 53 B.c. 
When I came to a sfnteme recordiiiK the King ot Armenia’s advice to the Roman com- 
mander to hug the Armenian foothills and give a wule beith to the Mesopotamian plains 
for fear of the I’aithian cavalry, I translated the English word ‘cavalry’ by the Latin 
word ‘cataphracti’. ‘Where on earth did you run across that outlandish word ?’ asked the 
master, as he crossed it out in red ink and substituted a banal ‘equites’. I dared not pro- 
test or even explain; yet I knew that no stroke of a magisterial pen could really avail to 
divest those Paithian centaurs of their iron carapaces. 

3 Pans 1882, Firmm-Didot. 

4 New edition, revised by H. F. Tozer: Oxford 1877, Clarendon Press, 7 vols. 

5 London 1898, Longmans, Green, 2 vols. 
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Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his Sixly Years a Oueen^ ‘The Story of Her 
Majesty’s Reign, Illustrated Chiefly from the Royal Collections V re- 
vealed to me, in his panorama, the achievements of Victorian England. 

My Mother’s account of her conversation with the disgruntled custo- 
dian of the deserted royal palace at Hanover, when slic visited it during 
her stay in Germany in a.d. 1885, made me realize, even as a child, that 
all was not well under the surface in Prussia-Germany. 

Sir Lewis Namier, when he made his memorable first appearance at 
flalliol College, Oxford, as an undergraduate, in a.d. 1908, put on my 
mental map for me the Danubian Hapsburg Monarchy and the Jewish 
Pale, which were then still quite unknown worlds for English under- 
graduates of our generation, though, within seven or eight years from 
then, half of us were to lose their lives in a general war fought to prevent 
Germany from establishing an ascendancy over F.astern Europe which, 
at the next stage, would have enabled her to make a bid for world 
dominion. 

R. W. Seton-Watson (‘Scotus Viator*), in his Racial Prohlans in Hun- 
i*a>‘y\- lent to me by A. E. Zimmern in the summer term of a.d. 1909, 
illuminated for me a plague-spot in the I^ast European landscape that 
Sir Lewis Namier had brought within iny horizon. 

Though ‘historical novels’ arc apt to set my teeth on edge by offering 
me a stone instead of bread, I should be ungrateful indeed if 1 failed to 
acknowledge my debt to Herodotus for his tales of Mycerinus and 
Rhampsinitus and Nitocris, to Leo 'Polstoy for his JVar and PcarCy to 
Naomi IVIitchison for her The Corn Kin^ and the Sfyrini^^ Oneen^^ to L. S. 
Woolf for his The Villai^e in the Jungle,^ to O. E. Rolvaag for his Giants 
in the Earth, ^ to (ieorg Moritz libers for his Uarda,^' to Victor Hugo for 
his Oualrc-Vingt Treize and Les Miscrahles, and to l^mile Erckmann and 
Alexandre Chatrian for their Le Blocus. When I looked in at Phals- 
bourg on the 26th July, 1929, en route from Calais to Constantinople, its 
bastions and casemates were already so familiar to me that I could 
hardly believe that I was now setting eyes on them for the first time. I 
had found Le Blocus in a row of discarded books on a shelf in the 
pantry at No. 12 Upper Weslbournc Tcrraee, and Qiiatre-Vingt Treize 
on a shelf in my Aunt Gertrude Toynbee’s flat. 

C- Cr- Jung, in his Psychological Types, opened up for me a new 
dimension in the realm of Life. The admirable catholicity with which 
Jung draws upon materials of the most diverse kinds for the illustration 
of his themes enabled me to find my way into the terra incognita of the 

^ I '^ndon 1897, arranged and printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode, published by Harms- 
worth Bros. 

‘ London 1908, Constable, ^ t.ondon 1931, Cape. 

London 1913, Ed\\ard Arnold. s New York 1927, liarper. 

English translation by C. Bull, Leipzig 1877, Low, 2 vols. 

7 English translation: London 1923, Kcgan Paul. 

B 3230 X 1 
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Psyche’s subconscious abyss by proceeding from the known to the un- 
known. 1 was fascinated to watch, under Jung’s analysis, the same prim- 
ordial image coming to light in a familiar myth and in some rebarbatif 
clinical case in Jung’s own professional practice which might have re- 
pelled my mind if my interest in the analysis of the myth had not drawn 
me on to take a consequent interest in the myth’s clinical counterpart. 

After Jung had thus given me the freedom of the New World of 
Psychology, I found here the equivalents, in the experience of the Soul, 
of a number of phenomena that I had already observed for 'myself in 
the experience of Society. The polarization of the libido (psychic energy) 
when it strikes an obstacle was the equivalent of the schism in the Body 
Social (mirror of the Soul) after a failure to respond to a challenge. The 
depression of subordinated funetions into the Subconscious was the 
equivalent of the estrangement of a proletariat from a dominant minority. 
The explosive discharge of obstructed libido was the eejui valent of a 
Volkerw'anderung of barbarian war-bands when tlic limes behind which 
they have been pent up at last gives way in a collapse that had been 
symbolized for me in the bursting of the Dam of Ma’rib. A salvation 
proceeding from the Subconscious was the equivalent of a salvation 
proceeding from the Internal Proletariat. The re-cmcrgence, after a sub- 
marine voyage, of splinters of conscious psychic life that have been sub- 
merged in the Subconscious was the equivalent of the re-emergence in 
the myth of Jesus, after a submarine voyage along the underground 
river of Folk-Memory, of a history of Agis and Cleomcnes which had 
descended into the folk-lore of an Internal Proletariat. 'Fhe projection 
of elements of the Subconscious upon external objects was the equiva- 
lent of the radiation of eleiycnts of the life of a disintegrating civilization 
into its external proletariat. 


V 

To People and Books^for leaching me Methods of Intellectual Work 

II. J. Haselfoot, who initiated me at Wootton Court School, Kent, 
into the art of coping with unseen translations from Ancient Greek 
authors in preparation for the Winchester College scholarship elections 
of A.T). 1901 and A.D. 1902, taught me the sovereign intellectual art of 
deliberately taking time — even when time is short — to let the mind play 
round a problem and try to grasp it as a w hole before plunging into any 
attempt to solve it in detail. 'Phis is the most valuable single lesson in 
intellectual method that I have ever been given. It made so deep an 
impression on me at the time that I w^as able to take it to heart, and I 
have used it, ever since, in every piece of intellectual w'ork that I have 
ever undertaken. 

I remember that my master and I started operations together on a 
description of a naval battle in Thucydides’ History of the A theno-Pelo- 
ponnesian War. My master used this text (I think it must have been 
Book II, chapter 91) to show me how to arrive at the meaning of the 
Greek w ord [lerlcupos by bringing my scanty acquaintance with the Greek 
vocabulary into relation with the context of the word in this passage. 
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This was a masterly piece of educational work for which I am abidingly 
grateful. 

J. A. Smith allowed me to educate myself by listening in to a spacious 
and fertile mind thinking aloud. 

The experience of working in II.ILM. Foreign Office in Whitehall 
during the First and then again during the Second World War taught 
me, as a temporary civil servant, two lessons that I have found invaluable 
for an historian. 

'Fhe first lesson is that the acquisition of information is, not an end in 
itself, but only a means to the end of taking action. Jn tlie service of a 
government or any other institution, the action which is the purpose 
of the acquisition of information is, of course, action of the ‘ practical* 
kind; but the golden rule which I had learnt in the Foreign Office from 
the business of acquiring information for use in such ‘practical* action 
proved to apply with equal force to an historian’s work. Action taken on 
any plane will be in danger of going wrong if it is not taken in the light 
of the truth and of nothing but the truth ; but it w ill be in equal danger 
of getting nowhere if it is not also taken in the light of no more of the 
truth than the minimum that is relevant to the particular piece of action 
that is on the current agenda. 

This golden rule which the Intellect has to learn for itself by ‘practical* 
experience has been made fool-proof on the subconscious level by being 
made there to work automatically; for the human Memory, as Bergson 
has pointed out, is a psychic mechanism which gives the Will a chance 
of taking action by withholding from the Consciousness every record in 
the vast and ever grow ing complete collection of past impressions that 
lies stored in a subconscious psychic depository, unless and until a 
particular record is required by the Consciousness for the practical 
purpose of enabling the Will to put some design into clTect. If the mech- 
anism of the Memory did not thus implacably w ithhold from the Con- 
sciousness all registered information that was not pertinent to the action 
in hand, the Consciousness would be paralysed, and perhaps even be 
driven mad, by an overw helming flood of irrelevant recollections. 

This first lesson that is to be learnt fiom w^orking in a department of 
state has a second as its corollary. The information that is to be found 
in an official document w ill have been put there — if w e may assume that 
the document has been drafted competently — in order to serve some 
official purpose which, whatever it may have been, will certainly not 
h^vc been the irrelevant purpose of informing a future historian. The 
relevancy of documents to their ‘practical* purposes increases their 
potential value as pieces of historical evidence, but the historian will 
not be able to profit by them for his own intellectual purpose unless 
and until he succeeds in rediscovering, or reconstructing, those quite 
different purposes for which they were made. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Autobiography^ taught me to keep my mind 
fresh by alternating, on some regular rhythm, between different kinds 
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of intellectual work. Between the wars I used to write the Chatham 
House Survey of International Affairs in the winter and spring in Lon- 
don and A Study of History in the summer and autumn in Yorkshire. 
In writing Parts VI-XIH of A Study of History since the ist July, 
1947, I have been able — thanks to the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation of New York in making it possible for Chatham House to 
release my time to the necessary extent — to follow a daily cycle in Lon- 
don, working at home in the mornings and at Chatham House in the 
afternoons. 'Flic shorter the wave of this alternating rhythm of intellec- 
tual work, the longer, in my experience, is the time for which it is pos- 
sible to go on working continuously on a long task without the mental 
engine’s ‘seizing’. 

From seeing the mighty remains of Venetian fortresses in the Levant, 
I learnt to know something of Venice herself without having set eyes on 
her. From observing the impacts made by the Western Civilization upon 
other societies, I came to know something of the ethos of the West with- 
out having studied Western history. 

Plato taught me, by example, not to be ashamed of using my imagina- 
tion as well as my intellect. lie taught me, when, in a mental voyage, I 
found myself at the upper limit of the atmosphere accessible to the 
Reason, not to hesitate to let my imagination carry me on up into the 
stratosphere on the wings of a myth. In never being either too proud or 
too timid to take to a myth for the sake of reconnoitring regions of the 
Spiritual Universe beyond the Reason’s range, Plato was sliowing both 
the humility and the audacity of a great mind, and this Hellenic philo- 
sopher’s example fortified me in an adverse Western mental environ- 
ment in which I did not find any outstanding contemporary good 
example to follo^v. I have now lived to see the subconscious w ell-spring of 
Poetry and Prophecy restored to honour in the Western World by the 
genius of C. G. Jung; but, before Jung’s star at last rose above my hori- 
zon, Plato’s example, brought within my ken by an Hellenic classical 
education, had given me courage to part company with an early-twen- 
tieth-century Western Zeitgeist whose oracles were scales and dividers 
because, in this Geist’s self-blinkered eyes, the only realities were those 
that could be weighed and measured. 

Lionel Curtis taught me, by example, a method of production and an 
attitude of mind which I have found, by experience, to be a sovereign 
help in dealing with difficult and, above all, with controversial subjects. 
He taught me that, in the writing of a book, as in every other human 
activity, the worst of all vices is the hybris that is the nemesis of self-con- 
ceit. An author is convicting himself of being past praying for if ever he 
allows the Old Adam in him to close his mind to a suggestion for some 
modification of his first draft by answ^ering ‘What I have written I have 
written.** An author had better retire from business if he has not the 
humility to conceive of the possibility that, after all, he may be mistaken, 

* John xi/. 22. 
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and if he has not also the common sense to see, in the living authorities 
on his subject, not critics to be combated after publication, but men- 
tors to be consulted before it, at a stage when it is still not too late to 
profit by their fruitfully chastening strictures. Taking my cue from 
Lionel Curtis, I have learnt to put my work through two stages when a 
controversial subject is on my agenda. The first stage is to produce as 
good a draft as I can manage out of my own resources. 1 ’he second 
stage is to circulate this draft to a number of authorities who have 
divers experience, knowledge, standpoints, and feelings, and then to 
rewrite the passage in the light of their comments on the first draft. The 
first stage is indispensable because a draft is apt to draw comment — in 
contrast to a questionnaire, which is apt to find its w^ay into a pigeon- 
hole, if not into the waste-paper basket. But this first stage is merely a 
prelude to the second, which is the fruitful one. I’lie process of re- 
writing in the light of comments is fruitful because a synoptic view^ of 
comments from difTerent angles gives an author a stereoscopic vision of 
liis subject wdiich is not attainable by a single pair of eyes. This method 
of taking counsel’s opinion docs not, of course, dispense the author from 
the responsibility of eventually taking a line of his own and staking his 
head on this. But it does put it in his power to give himself the best 
chance open to him of being of some service to his readers. 

VI 

To People and BookSy for teaching me Methods of Literary Presentation 

Theodor Mommsen, in The History of the Roman RipnhliCy w'hich I 
read, in my Aunt Gertrude Toynbee’s copy of the luiglish translation,* 
during the summer of a.d. 1907, between leaving school and going up to 
the University, taught me that an historical work was a better presenta- 
tion of history for being also a w^ork of art. 

Pindar the Attic playwrights, and Herodotus, interpreted for me by 
Sir John Myres,- taught me the use of the symmetrical rhythm of 
strophe and antistrophe. Herodotus also taught me his art of lightening 
the load on the main thread of a narrative by stowing away into annexes 
any matter remote enough from the central theme to be detachable from 
it, but not so remote that it could be simply left out of the book. 

Aristotle taught me his method, of w'hich he makes a masterly use in 
the PoJitieSy of illustrating general propositions about human alfairs by 
recounting apposite historical anecdotes. 

Lucretius, in his De Rcrum Naturdy Book I, lines 5<S-6i, taught me 
the literary value of ringing changes on synonyms for conveying the key 
terms in a system of ideas, as a device for avoiding the monotony of the 
effect that would be produced by invariably employing the same word 

' I'-nplish translation by W. P. Dickson’ Dondon 18S7-8, Bentley, 4 vols. My Aunt 
Gertrude’s copy, with mv name \Mitten in it m her handwriting, dated ‘September 
1906’, is here on my desk in Mav 1951. 

^ See Myres, J. L. : Herndntus: Outline Analysis of Jiooks I-VI (Oxford 1912); Hero- 
dotus, Father of History (Oxford, 1953, Clarendon Press). 
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to denote the same inevitably oft-recurring term of art. His adroitness in 
manoeuvring his cohort of interchangeable synonyms signifying atomic 
particles of matter — primordia, principia, prima elementa, corpora 
prima, semina rerum, genitalia corpora rebus^ — moved me to follow^ his 
example by ringing changes of my own on such approximately synony- 
mous words as ‘civilization’, ‘society’, ‘culture’, and ‘world’ and approxi- 
mately synonymous compound terms as ‘universal state’ and ‘oecumenical 
empire’. 

Clarendon, in The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England 
begun in the Year 1641, taught me always to give a reference in a foot- 
note to chapter and verse for every (quotation that I made from the Bible. 
If this was good practice in England in Clarendon’s day, when the 
Authorized Version of the Bible was a household book, it ought not to be 
abandoned in our time, when the Bible is rapidly passing into oblivion 
in the Englisli-speaking countries. On this principle, T have given refer- 
ences for my (flotations, not only from the Bible, but also from the 
Greek and Latin Classics. 

I am thankful for the personal good fortune of having been born just 
not too late in the day to receive an old-fashioned English humane 
education in the Classics and in the Bible. Enough of the language of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible has lodged itself in my memory, 
through having repeatedly come to my cars in the lessons read in church, 
to bring into my mind, when I am writing, a flow of phrases, or reminis- 
cences of phrases, from the Scriptures.^ But J was born too late to be- 
come a lulfiz, even in the sacred b(3ok of my own ancestral religion; I 
know by heart only a w^ord (m* two of the Qur’an ; and I have no acquain- 
tance at all with the Pali Scriptures of the Hinayanian sect of Buddhism 
or with the Confucian Classics. If I had managed to possess myself of 
these spiritual riches, I might have been able to do greater justice to the 
subject of this Study. 

F. M. Cornford, in his Thucydides Mythistoricus,^ taught me to in- 
dicate, by the use of an abstract noun watli its initial letter printed as a 
capital, the presence of one of those psychic principalities and powers — 
‘The Tragic Passions’, as Cornford calls them — for which there are no 
proper names in the sterilized vocabulary of a rationalist latter-day 
Western Society. Hilm and Aidfis, Civilization and Democracy and 
Industrialism, Archaism and P'uturism, 'Pime and Space, Law and 

* See Cyril Bailey’s edition of the De Rcrtmi Natiird (Oxford 1947, Clarendon Press, 
3 vols.), vol. i, p. 140. 

^ An KnRlish-spjcakinR writer who has been brought up on the Authorized Version of 
the Bible is apt to take the use of its language for granted. Sir Lcvms Naniicr, who had 
grown up in a Catholic country where the living Polish vernacular was impervious to 
influences emanating from the Latin of the Vulgate and the Liturgy, once passed on to 
me his own exciting discovery, made by him in England, that an archaic translation of 
the Bible and the Liturgy into a living vernacular enhances this fortunate language’s 
powers of expression, not only by doubling its v^ocabulary, but also by giving a speaker 
or a writer an efTectiv'c means of evoking emotion, in any degree that he may desire, by 
drawing on the Bible for reinforcements, ranging from faint allusions to explicit quota- 
tions, in support of the pedestrian language of ev^ery-day life. 

3 London 1907, Edward Arnold. 
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Fortune, are a few examples, taken at random. This usage has, of course, 
its own drawback. On the analogy of personal names, it might be mis- 
interpreted as conveying the false, and unintended, suggestion that 
these presences arc personalities, when the truth is that they are non- 
personal emanations from a subconscious abyss of the Psyche that is 
the matrix of personalities as well. Yet a usage suggesting personification 
is at any rate less misleading than one suggesting tliat these entities are 
abstractions — as would be implied by printing the initial letters of the 
corresponding English words in lower-case type — for, though they are 
not personalities, they are charges of psychic energy that have power to 
work weal and woe in human affairs, and the lack of proper names for 
them in a latter-day Western vocabulary betrays a tell-tale lacuna in 
Modern Western thought and imagination and feeling. There are more 
things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamed of in Horatio’s Western 
philosophy, to nav huiiovcov nXrjpc^;^ and, if 1 had been writing in either 
Greek or Latin, I should never have been troubled with this problem of 
semantics. ’J’hc Greek word Sat/tore? and the J^atin word numina bear 
joint witness to an awareness in Hellenic souls that these non-personal 
psychic presences are potent live realities. 

In looking on at a Japanese puppet show at Osaka one afternoon in 
November i()20, f duly found, as 1 had been assured beforehand that I 
should find, it possible to entertain the illusion that the puppets were 
animated by an autonomous life of their ow^n, although the human 
artists manipulating them wore in full view of the spectators. An artistic 
effect which, in the West, w’ould have been produced by the artifice of 
keeping the manipulators out of sight, was produced in Japan by their 
artistry in keeping themselves out of mind notwithstanding their 
visibility. The Japanese manipulators achieved this tour de force of 
managing to deflect the spectators’ attention awoy from themselves and 
on to their puppets by making their owm movements appear lifeless and 
their owm countenances impassive. They succeeded, in fact, in sub- 
jectively effacing their objectively visible living human forms; and this 
chef~d\ruvre of Japanese art taught me a trick for serving my readers’ 
convenience by signalling to them the careers and dates of persons 
mentioned in my text w ithout distracting their attention from the narra- 
tive. I learnt to make these useful insertions unobtrusive by putting 
them into Latin and printing them in italics between brackets. 

VH 

7’o PeoplCy Monuments^ Apparatus, Pictures, Books, and Events, for 
givintt ^ne Intuitions and Ideas 

Robert Browning presented me with the phrase ‘Challenge and Re- 
sponse*. I had flattered myself that this phrase was of my own coinage 

* vovv rov KoafLOV tov Ocov, to 8e rrav nfin kcu hnifinvon' TrXrjpc^ (Thales, 

fragment 2'?); ndvra TrX’qpr) OeMV elvai ('Thales, fragment 22). — Diels, II.: Die Frag- 
mente der Vorsokratiker, sth ed., vol. 1 (Berlin 1934, Wcidmann), p. 79. 
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till, more than ten years after I had first put it on paper, I came upon it in 
the fourth stanza of Browning’s Master Htigues of Saxe Gotha: 

— O you may challenge them, not a response 
Get the church-saints on their rounds! 

The collocation of the two words must have lain submerged on some 
subconscious level of my mind for about a quarter of a century since 
the Christmas holidays of a.d, 1905-6, when I had first read the poem 
with my Mother. When 1 fancied that I was inventing it, I was only 
hauling it up from the hold of my memory. 

Professor F. J. Teggart, in his Theory of Ilistory\^ chapter 14, showed 
me where to find the entry into my subject after 1 had been groping for 
it without succeeding in discovering it by my own native lights.- "^I’he 
baffling obscurities in my initial problem of method and procedure were 
illuminated for me by Teggart’s dicta^ that ‘in the study of Man . . . the 
first step must be a return to the Present’ ; that ‘the point of tleparture 
must necessarily be observation of the differences which particularize the 
condition of Humanity in different parts of the World’ ; and that ‘the 
observation of the cultural differences which distinguish human groups 
leads at once to a recognition of the major problem of the Science of 
Man*, namely: ‘ “How arc these differences to be accounted for?”; 
“How have the differences which w^e observe in the cultural activities of 
men come to be as w'e find them at the present time?”’ I took these 
directives to heart, and have followed them from beginning to end of 
the present work. They have proved to be a sovereign clue w hich has not 
only initiated me into iny subject but has piloted me through it. 

Alfred Zimmcrn taught me, eight years before the publication of 
Benedetto Croce’s Teoria e Sioria della Storingrafia in a.d. 1917, that 
‘all true history is contemporary history*. I learnt this from the intellec- 
tual ferment raised in my mind in New College hall in the summer 
term of a.d. 1909 as I listened to A. Ji. 7 j. delivering a course of intro- 
ductory lectures on Hellenic history, for undergraduates starting to read 
Lit ter ae Uiimaniores^ which w^as the matrix of The Greek Cotnmofiwealih.^ 
As I sat listening to those catalytic w^ords, the conventional partitions 
between ‘Past’ and ‘Present* and betw^een ‘Ancient* and ‘Modern’ dis- 
solved out of my mind and have never since returned to hamper it. I had 
learnt that life, thought, and feeling in the Hellenic World in the fifth 

* New Haven, Conn. 1925, Yale University Press. 

^ In my first attempt, made in the summer vacation of a.d. 1920, I had tried to cast 
my ideas into the form of a commentary on the second chorus m Sophocles’ Antif'one 
Oh 332-75)- The theme of this poem — -‘The Mystery of Man’ — was apposite and the 
poetry \Nas macnificent, but tlic approach w'as iinpromisinp; for this expedient of refer- 
ling a question to some classical oracle was the Medieval and Early Modern Western 
approach into which I had been initiated at school, whereas the intellectual enterpiise on 
which I had now emhaiked was an attempt to take bearings in the uncharted seas of a 
post-Modern chapter ot Western history. My appeal to Sophocles had, in fact, been 
a false move, and it ^^as therefore neither surprising nor regrettable that it had been a 
failure. ^ In op. cit., p. 171. 

‘Ogni vera storia b storia contemporanea’ — Croce, B., op. cit., 2nd ed. (Bari 1920, 
Laterza), p. 4. 

5 Published by the Oxford University Press (ist ed., 1911 ; 2nd ed., revised, 1915). 
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century b.c. were living presences working upon me in a fourteenth- 
century Western Christian hall in which a crowd of twentieth-century 
Western undergraduates was sitting at that moment at the feet of a 
master. 

Eduard Meyer, in his essay ‘Der Gang der Alton Gcschichte: Hellas 
und RomV helped me to break away from the conventional nineteenth- 
century Western presentation of History as a play in three acts — 
‘Ancient, Medieval, and Modern’ — by showing me that the history of 
‘Greece and Rome* was a unity, and that this unity was a whole that 
was complete in itself with its own Dark Age, Middle Age, and Modern 
Age. I'his unitary view of Greek and Roman history, which Eduard 
Meyer had given me, led me to look for a unitary name to describe 
the society whose history this was. I labelled it ‘the Hellenic Civiliza- 
tion’, and, when once 1 had identified one civilization, twenty other 
societies of the same species came into focus, one after another, in my 
field of historical vision. 

Polybius, in his Oecumenical History^ Book I, chapter 4, gave me my 
marching orders in his dicta that ‘the coincidence by which all the trans- 
actions of the World have been oriented in a single direction and guided 
towards a single goal is the extraordinary characteristic of the present 
age’ ; ‘the unity of events imposes upon the historian a similar unity of 
composition’ ; ‘the study of general contacts and relations and of general 
resemblances and differences is the only avenue to a general perspective, 
without which neither profit nor pleasure can be extracted from his- 
torical research’. 

The Western general war of a.d. 1914-18 (‘World War One’) opened 
my eyes to the historical and at the same time philosophic truth that my 
world in my generation was entering upon experiences which Thucy- 
dides, in his world in his generation, had already registered and recorded. 

When, as a child, I used to come home from Kensington (hardens on 
winter evenings, after dark, across the bridge leading from Westbourne 
Terrace to Upper Westbourne Terrace over the Great Western Rail- 
way, a palaeotechnic arc light was mounted on a tall standard, over- 
looking the bridge, to illuminate the marshalling yard below; and, as 
I passed by, I used to be fascinated by the blue flame flickering between 
the two black carbon points. Long afterwards, when T was ruminating 
on the mysterious process through which spiritual illumination arises 
out of schism in the Soul and in Society, a vivid memory of my early 
visual impression of the arc light came to the aid of my imagination. 

Eduard Meyer, in his masterly picture of the Achacmenian Empire,^ 
revealed to me the specific historical function of a universal state. By 

* In his Kleine Schriften (Halle 1910, Niemeyer), pp. 231-2. 

2 Meyer, E.: Gcschichte des Altertums, vol. 111 (Stuttgart 1901, Cotta), Erstes Buch: 
‘Der Orient unter der Hcrrschaft der Perser’, pp. 1-233. 

B 3230 X 12 
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liquidating a host of idolized parochial states without succeeding in 
inspiring the same degree of devotion to itself, a universal state liberates, 
for conversion to the worship of God, psychic energy that has previously 
been concentrated on mutually conflicting idolatrous worships of 
Man’s Collective Self. 

Alfred von Krcmcr, by revealing to me in his Culiurjyeschichie des 
Orients unler den Chalifcn^ the morphological resemblance of the Cali- 
phate to the Achacmeriian Empire, led me to see in the Caliphate a 
‘reintegration’ or ‘resumption’ or ‘avatar’ of the original Syriac univer- 
sal state after a millennium during which the normal course of the dis- 
integration-process in the life of a broken-down civilization had been 
interrupted in the Syriac World by the forcible intrusion of Hellenism 
into the Syriac Society’s domain. 

J. R. Rury, in A Ilistofy nf the Later Roman Empire from Arcadiiis to 
irenef whicli I found and read in Mohcrly Library at Winchester, not 
only revealed to me the existence of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, 
but showed me the spectacle of one civilization changing into another 
under the lens of the historian’s magnifying glass. In the autumn of 
A.D. 1912 I had the happiness of coming to know the great historian 
personally. 

Lord Rryce, in The Holy Rojtian Empire^ not only revealed to me tlic 
Dark Ages and the Middle Ages of Western history, but also gave me my 
first insight into the process by which time-honoured institutions can 
acquire a new purpose and new significance without any ostensible 
breach in the continuity of their history. Tn a.d. 1915 I had the happi- 
ness of coming to know personally this great scholar-travcller-statesman 
— a patriarch whose perennial zest had made him immune against the 
doom of Tithonus — thanks to my good fortune in having been given 
a piece of work to do under his direction. 

A. II. Lybycr, in The Govermnent of the Ottoman Empire in the Time 
of Suleiman the Magnificent f revealed to me the blue-print of Plato’s 
ideal commonw^ealth translated into real life in the Ottoman Padishah’s 
Slave-Household, and this revelation taught me wEat could and could 
not be achieved by handling human beings as if they were domesticated 
animals. I first heard of Lybyer’s work from D. G. Plogarth, before 
meeting Lybycr himself, and w'orking with him, in Paris during the 
Peace Conference of A.n. 1919-20. 

General J. C. Smuts, in his Holmn afid EvoIutioUy^ communicated to 
me his insight into the cosmic movement in which Reality passes through 
different orders of being without losing its continuity or its identity. 

* Vienna 1875-7, Braumiillcr, 2 vols. 2 London 1889, Macmillan, 2 vols. 

3 Cambridge, Mass. 1913, Harvard Unive/sity Press. 

Second edition: London 1927, Macmillan. 
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The orders differ, but the genius of Creation and the goal towards which 
its course is set arc the same at each and every level of the rising hier- 
archy of successive creatures. 

The more southerly of the two round barrows on Slingsby Moor, on 
which I used often to lie on summer afternoons in the nineteen-thirties 
while I was writing Parts T-V of this Study, served as a physical receiv- 
ing station for catching still unspent reverberations of waves of psychic 
events that had been breaking upon this fringe of the Oikoiimene since 
the unrecorded time at which this barrow had been heaped over the 
ashes of the unknown man whose presence was still brooding here in my 
day. When my dog Tilda and I were lying side by side on the barrow’s 
pelt of heather, she used to prick up her woolly ears as she heard the 
rabbits stirring beneath us in their burrows, while my own sixth sense 
used to tingle with the inaudible music of ‘the horns of elHand faintly 
blowing’. 

Heine’s RcisehiJdcr and Goethe’s Faust ^ which I read at Winchester, 
opened up two new worlds to me. The Reisehildcr gave me an inside 
view of Napoleon’s Empire; Faust gave me an insight into the good of 
Evil. I have been pca petually grateful to F. J. d urner (‘the Hopper’) for 
introducing me to these German works of Western lil(Tary art with an 
enthusiasm for them that W'as infectious because it was the offspring of 
understanding. 

d’hc Gospels and Herodotus made me aw^arc of the divine irony in 
human affairs: the most tremendous of all the lessons of History. 

Aeschylus anticipated my experience of Life in leaching me, while I 
w'as still at school, that learning comes through suffering, and that this 
is a hwv that has been ordained for us by God. Though I had not yet 
tasted the cup for myself, the truth of his W'ords — 

TOV TTclOcL flciOo^ 

OevTa Kvpici)^ 

— w^as w arranted for me by their beauty. 

The Authorized Version of the Pible, made in the reign of King 
James I, gives me, whenever 1 read it or hear it being read, an intimation 
of the divine presence informing our fragment of a mysterious Universe. 
The effect of a diction that is archaic yet at the same time familiar is 
more like that of music than like that of ordinary speech. It pierces 
through the Intellect and plays directly upon the Heart. 

Paradise Lost, when I discovered it and devoured it in three days be- 
fore I was eight years old, instilled into my mind, without my under- 
standing it, my first idea of a theodicy. 


* Aeschylus: Agamemnon, 11 . 177 8. 
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Ibn Khaldun, in his Muqqadamdt (the Introduction to his Universal 
History)^ gave me a vision of a study of History bursting the bounds of 
This W^orld and breaking through into an Other World. 

Saint Augustine, in his De Civitatc Dei, gave me a vision of the rela- 
tion in which those two worlds stand to one another. 

Henri Bergson, in Txs Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion,^ 
taught me that the ideal of the brotherhood of Mankind presupposes a 
belief in the fatherhood of God. 

Fra Angelico’s picture" of the angels and the souls of the elect, 
marshalled TTpamai TTpacnal and adoring Christ in His glory, gave me a 
visual image of the Communion of Saints. 

VHI 

To People and Institutions, for shoudng Kindness to me 

‘Let us now^ praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us’.^ Wil- 
liam of Wykeham gave me my education ; and he had made this pro- 
vision for me 507 years before I was elected a scholar of his College of 
Saint Mary de Winton prope Winton. Here was a man who had served 
God by making himself a minister of (iod’s providence. Fui et ego puer 
Wiccami, and, like other sons of his, I feel towards our Founder a direct 
personal gratitude and affection which could not, I believe, have been 
warmer if I had known him in the flesh, instead of being born, as I was, 
4S5 years after his death. ‘T 4 ic souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God’,'^ and 'rime has no power to put distance between them and their 
adopted children. 

M. J. Rendall revealed to me the beauty of the English poetry that he 
used to set to us for translation into Greek and Latin verse, and the 
beauty of the Italian pictures that he used to show to us in magic 
lantern lectures out of school. ‘By strenuous intellectual communion and 
intimate personal intercourse’ he communicated his love of beauty to us 
‘like a light caught from a leaping flame’. ^ But his greatest revelation of 
beauty was one that was unintentional and unconscious. As we sat at his 
feet, we learnt what it meant to find ourselves in the presence of an 
av^p p.€yaX6ipv)^os. 

‘And some there be that have no memorial’^ in any of those pedes- 
trian achievements that are the slow work of Time and are therefore 
at the mercy of all the chances and changes of this mortal life. The play 
of Chance that, by the 23rd September, 1952, had prolonged the life of 
the writer of this Study into its sixty-fourth ycar^ had cut short the 

* Paris 1932, Alcan. ^ Now in the National Gallery in London. 

3 Ecclus. xliv. I. ♦ The Wisdom of Solomon iii. i. 

5 Plato’s Letters, No. 7, 341 b-e. Ecclus. xliv. 9. 

7 By leading him on the 26th April, 1912 — on faith in a sheet (lying at his elbow at 
this moment) of the Austro-Hungarian staff map of Greece which showed a carriage- 
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lives of contemporaries and friends of his who had been killed in battle 
some thirty-eight years earlier; and, at the moment of completing a 
work of his own that had taken more than thirty years to carry out, he 
could not be unmindful of the unwritten works lost to the World 
through the heroic untimely deaths in action of Guy Leonard Chees- 
man, Leslie Whitaker Hunter, Alexander Douglas Gillespie, Robert 
Hamilton Hutchison, Arthur Innes Adam, Wilfrid Max Langdon, 
Philip Anthony Brown, Arthur George Heath, Robert Gibson, and John 
Brown — ten representatives of the innumerable brave and self-sacrific- 
ing young men — of whom the World w’as not v^orthy^ — whose lives had 
been cut short in the wars that had been waged since the beginning of 
the Age of the Civilizations. These scholars who gave their lives as 
soldiers in their early manhood in the l^rst World War lived on in the 
hearts and minds of their surviving friends, and the life and work of 
one of these survivors owed more than he could say to his perpetual 
memory of these prematurely dead companions. 

The Council on Foreign Relations in New York held in safe keeping 
for me, from before Munich week until after VJ-Day, my notes for 
Parts VI-XIII of this hook and the notebooks in which I had put down 
the gist of my reading during the previous twenty years. 7 'his act of 
kindness gave me many times over during the Second World War the 
consolation of feeling non omnis rnoriar^ 

Dr. Sylvia Payne helped me, in a time of great personal trouble, to 
find a way through the dark wood which T could not have found by my- 
self- — 

E quanto a dir qual era h cosa dura 

Questa selva selvag^ia cd aspra e forte, 
die ncl pensicr linnuova la paura. 

The Rockefeller Foundation of New York made it possible for me, 
after an eight-ycars-long interruption, to write the first draft of Parts 
VI-XIIT of this book within the four years beginning on the ist July, 
1947, and to send these four volumes to press in the second half of the 
year 1952, by providing the Royal Institute of International Affairs in 
London with the financial means for releasing a substantial part of my 
time by reinforcing the staff of the department producing their Survey 
of Intcrnalional Affairs, which had had to be taken up again, after the 
W'ar, with eight years (and these no ordinary years) of arrears to make 
good. More than this, the Foundation made it financially possible for my 
wife and me to accept invitations from the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton to pay periodical visits there which have been invaluable to 
us for making progress in our w^ork, 

road alonp a stretch where there proved not even to be a ^oat-track ^to miscalculate the 
nur^ber ot hours’ walking distance between Kato \ezani and Yythion, and consenuently 
to exhaust the contents ol his water-bottle and replenish it from a stream which proved to 
be infected with germs ot dysentery. (‘That is very bad water’, as a cottager correctly 
said, after he had silently WMtehed the unwarned traveller drink his fill of it.) This acci- 
dent incapacitated the writer for military service in the War of a.d. i 91 4-1 K. 

‘ Hebrews xi. 38. ^ Horace; Carmina, Book III, Ode xxx, 1 . 6. 
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If the Rockefeller Foundation, the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, and the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton had not all 
co-operated with one another to help me in these most imaginative, 
considerate, and effective ways, I should not have been able to finish the 
book by this time, and I might never have managed even to make a 
fresh start with the writing of it. 

Sidney Marsh showed himself a friend in need by helping me on my 
way when I was passing through a time of troubles. His kindness was 
touching, because it came from the heart; but it was hardly surprising, 
because it was characteristic. 'Phe loggia at Ardens, opening southwards 
over Ashdown Forest towards the Downs, was a place wlicre I found 
myself able, after an eight-years-long interruption in the writing of this 
book, to recover my resolution and to recollect my thoughts when 1 was 
setting myself to take my lialf-finished enterprise up again and to carry 
it through to its conclusion. 

Professor Roland (L Kent and Professor George G. Cameron 
generously spent much time and trouble on lielping me to correct some 
of the more glaring faults- — ranging from errors of judgement, through 
mis-statements of fact, to mistakes in spelling — in an amateur essay on 
the administrative geography of the Achacmenian Empire.^ These two 
eminent scholars are not, of course, implicated, by my declaration of 
my gratitude for their help, in any of those faults that have not been 
eliminated. Professor Kent’s invaluable comments on the first draft of 
my essay must have been one of the last of the many such characteristic 
acts of kindness that he w^as able to do before his death on the 27th June, 
1952. 

Mr. Martin Wight gave up the best part of a much-needed summer 
holiday to working through the first draft of Part YIl of this Study 
and writing out for me his considered comments and criticisms. I have 
shown my high appreciation of these by incorporating them extenso in 
footnotes and appendixes. The effect has been to turn my original 
monologue into a dialogue which should be decidedly more interesting 
and valuable to the reader. Mr. Wight has made it clear, apropos of my 
references to Christianity, what the unabrogated traditional Christian 
positions are, and the points in which my personal standpoint differs 
from them. He has drawn attention to the abiding Judaic vein of ex- 
clusiveness and intolerance in Christianity, and he has correctly con- 
victed me, on this crucial issue, of holding with Syrnmachus as against 
Saint Ambrose, with Mangu as against William of Rubruck,^ and with 
Radhakrishnan as against Karl Adam, Jean Danielou, and Hendrik 
Kraemer. 

* VI. vii. 580-689. 

2 ‘Even as God has Riven scveml fingers to the hand, so has Tie given Man several 
ways.’ — The Mongol K^haqan Mangu in his conversation, on Whitsunday A.n. 1254, 
with the Franciscan Friar William of Rubruck, as reported by Friar William in Itiner- 
arium Fratris Wilhebm de Riibrtiqun, de Ordine Fratrum Mniotum, Calli, Anno Gratis 
1253 ad Partes Orientates, chap. 51 (see V. v. 1 14-15 and VI. vii. 106). 
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Mr. Thomas Wallas, of the London and Lancashire Insurance Com- 
pany, has most kindly communicated to me authoritative information 
about the statistical material that was accessible to the earliest insur- 
ance companies in Great Britain at the time when they first went into 
business. 

Mr. James Laver, Keeper of the Departments of Engraving, Illus- 
tration and Design and of Paintings, at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in I.ondon; the Rev. Father P. Benedetto Renzi, Rector of the Church 
of San Francesco at Arezzo; and Signor Pietro Zampetti, Soprinten- 
dente alle Gallerie delle Marche, have all given me most kind help in my 
inquiries into the affinities of certain forms of headgear. 

Dr. Sidney Smith, Professor Albrecht Coetze, Professor F. W. Al- 
bright, Mr. M. B. Rowton, and Mr. D. J. Wiseman have most kindly 
come to my aid over my amateur essay on the chronology of South-West 
Asian history during the first half of the second millennium n.o.' It might 
be no disgrace for an amateur to come to grief in a field in which the pro- 
fessionals agree only in frankly declaring that their own divers recon- 
structions can be no more than tentative in the present inconclusive 
state of the evidence. Our knowledge of early South-West Asian history 
through the progress of archaeological exxavation is increasing so fast 
that this present chronological puzzle may be solved any day — perhaps 
before this volume is published — by some decisive new discovery. 
Meanwhile, the essay w hich the five scholars to w hom T am now declaring 
my gratitude have lielped me to revise may serve the reader as an in- 
terim report on the main alternative possible reconstructions of this 
passage of history in the light of the evidence as it stands today (the 24th 
September, 1952). 

1 am particularly grateful to Mr. Row^ton for the great trouble that 
he has taken to pilot me through the maze w ith his steady hand. 

My sisters, Professor J. M. C. Toynbee and Miss M. R. Toynbee, 
have shown their kindness by tolerating my queries, and their learning 
by never failing to tell me the answers to them. 

The librarian of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in Lon- 
don, Miss Barbara Kyle, and the librarian of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, Miss Judith Sachs, with all their colleagues, have 
helped me on my w ay at every stage of a long literary journey by their 
inexhaustible obligingness and resourcefulness in meeting a formidable 
flow of queries, besides requests to procure for me the loan of books 
dealing with a great variety of subjects. 

Miss Elizabeth Horton of the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton has made it possible for me, by her kindness to me on repeated 
visits, to enjoy the full benefit of the rare facilities that the Institute offers 
to scholars. In January 1951, when the international situation looked so 

* Printed in this volume on pp 167-212, above. 
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grave that it seemed folly to carry the unique text of a still untyped 
manuscript back with me to Europe, Miss Horton and her colleague 
Miss Farr generously gave me ease of mind by undertaking to type for 
me the manuscript that I had written at Princeton during the preceding 
three months. 

Miss J. K. Galbraith has checked, with Miss Reddin, the whole of 
the typescript against the manuscript. Her generous help has made it 
possible to do something that could not have been done withput the 
co-operation of two minds and two pairs of eyes. The process has been 
as exacting and laborious as it has been indispensable for securing the 
accurate reproduction of the text. To cope with such outlandish pieces 
as, for example, the Annex on the Administrative organization of the 
Achaemenian Empire has been not merely a kind act but an angelic one. 

Miss Bridget Reddin has done the typing, from beginning to end, of a 
complicated manuscript in crabbed handwriting, infested with footnotes 
and festooned with annexes. Her patience, care, accuracy, perseverance, 
and friendship have carried all ten volumes of this book on their passage 
from the WTiter’s hands to the printer’s across a gulf as broad as the 
Atlantic. 

One of the rcd-lcttcr days in my life is a day in 1933 on which, after 
I had ventured, with my heart in my mouth, to submit the typescript 
of volumes i-iii of this Study to Sir Humphrey Milford, T received from 
him a characteristically laconic note saying: T will take your big book’. 
Since that date, I have been continuing to receive the kind and skilled 
help of all concerned at Amen House, at 114 Fifth Avenue, and at 
Oxford in the heavy and exacting task of printing and publishing a 
work on this scale. Five times within twenty years, 1 have unloaded on 
them a suitcase full of copy ; and the aggregate weight of these five loads 
must have been large. At every stage in the long process of production, 
these friends and collaborators on the technical side of the undertaking 
have given me innumerable occasions for looking back with gratitude to 
a decision of Sir Humphrey Milford’s which has meant so much to me, 
first under his auspices and then under Mr. (Jeoffrey Cumbcrlegc’s at 
Warwick Square and under Mr. 1 1 . Z. Walck’s on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. John Lodge — Headmaster emeritus of Nantwich and Acton 
Grammar School — has read the proofs of volumes vii-x in galley and, 
besides making a number of suggestions which have been gratefully 
adopted by the author, and detecting a number of errors that had es- 
caped both the author’s and the printer’s eye, he has generously taken 
off the author’s shoulders the laborious but indispensable task of veri- 
fying cross-references between passages in this Study and references 
to the Bible, to the Greek and Latin Classics, to works of Western 
literature in English and other vernaculars, and to other books that are 
on the shelves of Mr. Lodge’s library. Help so kind, disinterested, 
timely, and effective as this is a gift that touches the heart. I lament my 
friend’s sudden death on the ist April, 1954. 
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Professor E. D. Myers, the head of the Department of Philosophy in 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, has compiled the 
gazetteer of geographical names, covering all ten volumes of this book, 
which will be issued as a supplementary volume, and has planned and 
drawn — in a form in which Mrs. Gomme could put them into shape 
for the Oxford University Press — many of the maps, illustrating all ten 
volumes, which will also appear in volume xi. The gazetteer illuminates 
passages in the book in which the geographical setting of the narrative 
may be unfamiliar to some Western readers, while the maps make it 
possible for a reader to acquaint himself at a glance Avith geographical 
facts which would have required many pages of uninviting letterpress if 
the author had tried to describe the same facts in words. In thus coming 
to the reader’s rescue. Professor Myers has given a pleasure to the 
author as well; lor it has been pleasant indeed for him to have the 
chance of working in partnership wdth an old friend who know^s the 
contents and structure of his book, understands its purpose, and has 
had the skill and kindness to interpret the book to the public — as, for 
instance, in the chart reproduced in vol. xi. 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs — on wdtosc staff I have 
had the happiness of serving for almost thirty years (and my wdfe for 
still longer) — has given me a profession that has been an education and 
a fellow^ship that has been a stimulus. In the course of producing, for 
the Institute, a Sunry of International Affairs from the morrow of the 
peace-settlement of iqiq -21 to the morrow of the Second World War, 
I have been continually educated in the study and the w’riting of History; 
and, in doing this w^ork at Chatham House, I have had the immense 
advantage of linding myself in the society of men and w^omcn —on the 
Council, among the members, and among my colleagues on the staff — ■ 
wdio have had a varied experience of practical affairs in responsible posi- 
tions in many w'alks of life. I am grateful, above all, for the particularly 
favourable conditions under wdiicli the authorities of Chatham House 
have ahvays allowed me to do my w^ork. While the production of the 
Survey has been a valuable discipline, because it has been an exacting 
task (even wath the w'ondcrful assistance that 1 have had), I have been 
left free to be my own master in the use of my time, and have been given 
a generous margin of leisure for the waating of the present Study under 
Chatham House’s auspices. Both works have, I believe, benefited greatly 
by being carried on simultaneously for a quarter of a century. 

Chatham House means, for me, a host of friends. I cannot name them 
all, but I cannot leave unnamed my colleagues Ivison Macadam and 
Margaret Cleevc or my master and mentor Sir James Headlam-Morley, 
who taught me how to launch our Survey. I never forget the generosity 
wdth which he gave his time and thought and encouragement in helping 
a younger historian; and I also never forget the great history of the 
antecedents of the First World War which Headlam-Morley w^ould have 
given to the World if his life had not been cut short. 

My wife, for the third time, has made the magnificent index without 
which no batch of volumes of this Study would be complete. These 
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three indexes, which are the keys to vols. i-iii, iv~vi, and vii-x, are 
labours that have been none the less strenuous for having been labours 
of love, 'rhese indexes have been hard to make because they are no 
mere catalogues of names and facts, but are masterly analyses of the 
ideas propounded in the book; and this analytical exposition, which has 
been such an exacting intellectual task for the indexer, will have been 
found proportionately valuable by the reader. As for the author, each 
time that he has read, in draft, one of these indexes to a batch of his 
volumes, he has been given a fortifying sense of assurance that, after all, 
his book cannot be altogether nonsense, since some sense seems to have 
been made of it bona fide by a mind whose critical power is as well 
known to him as its charity. Yet this is only one of the innumerable 
things that his wife has done for him. 

'rhere arc people — some of them mentioned already — to whom I owe 
so much and with whom I have been so intimate that I cannot put into 
words the full measure of what they have given to me and can only ex- 
press my feelings for them by here inscribing their initials — lot pij^nora 
ainom — in the alphabetical order of their first names, videlicet: IhH., 
C.C.-K., D.l)., E.P.F., E.R.M,, G.M., II.T.W.-G., 

J.D.D., J.L.IL, M.F., R.M.Y.G., R.S.D., R.^P., S.E.^P., V.M.T. 
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In the cross references in this index, references in small capitals (c.r. Arab Caliphate 
at end of the hi-adinp ‘Abbasid Caliphate) are to other main heading's, while references 
HI ordinary type are to subdivisions of the same mam heading. 

Abandon, \[\\. ing, \iii. 362, 365, 368; ix. 95; 

Abaq;!, H-KIk'hi, x. 71. Iranians, inllucnce of, vii. 150-1, 

Abarca, wife of Al-Mansur, viii. 70 Islam, attitude towards, viii. 

37 ^ 3b I } 3^5 ; Khurasanis, relations with, 

'Abbas I, grandson of IVIehmcd 'Ali, vii. 14S 52, 157 32<); \in. 361, 

vin. 602. 365; law, system of, vii. 151, 159; 

'Abbasid Caliphate, of Baghdad: as legitimization of alien conquerors 

Syriac universal stale, vii. 12, 53, by, \ii. i2-i(), 21; marches of, ix. 

159; IX. 15, 695; X. 67; break-up 39; military system of, vii. 150, 

of, i\. lOf, Buwayhids, rel.itions 157 //., 319; J^longols, relations with, 

with, Ml. 14; viii. 359; capital ot, \ii. 399; — .see r//io i/m/er Bach UAD; 

vii. 2 o 8, 209; centre of gravity of, ‘New Kra’, vii. 150 and 15 1; 

X. 67; civil service, vii. 152, 34b; nomad origin, ultimate, of, viii. 

cohesive force of, vii. 24; com- b64; nomads, relations with — Arab, 

munications, system of, vii. 82-S4, \ii. 20(); — Kurasian, vii. 2bi 77., 

98-(19, 1 00, 209; CLiIturi* of, vii. 329; ix. 3b; \. kiq; non-iMiislim 

159; IX. 83; - llcllcnR inlhience subjects, relations with, v 111. 365-7; 

on, MI. 408 and //., 40() //., 475, 518, oveithrovv of, vii. 11-12, 14, 20, 74, 

58b, 670; decline of, vii. 12, 13-14, 98-99, 149 n., 150, 158, 159, 160, 

316, 346; Mii. 35(1, 365, 39^; 229, 33 C 339 , 378; Mil. 49, 70. 93 . 

doniMMiil minorily, viii. 365; cg^ali- 108 77. , 355, 359, 361, 727; ix. 36, 

tarianism of regime, vii. 15 1 2, iv. 119, 695; x. 67-68, 69, 70, 71, 74 77., 

325 ; establishment of, vn. k| 6, 148, 84, 88, iiO; postal service of, vii. 

149, 15 1, 209, 377; viii. 70, 361, 83 84; provinces, organization of, 

365; IX. 325- b; financial svstoni of, vii. j8o; Saljuqs, relations with, vii. 

vii. 84, 751; frontiers, defence of, 329; 'hi. 359, 365, 371; ix. 36; 

vii. T50 7;.; geographical range of, successor-stales ol, vn. 150 and 77., 

vin. .^09 77.; X. 67; 1 Iciodianism 151 7/., 160, 258 399, 704; viii. 

of, viii. 58b; inteiregmim follow- 70, 9b, 121, 352, 354, 359, 368; x. 

' 'J'liis imli\ iiifliul(s oiilv tlu>si pl.iM'-iianios tluil .110 of «is siibjert-hiMdings. 

A full list ol ill pl.iit-n lines uMnfioiiecI in \oliiiiu's 1 x is hcing inililislu'd m vol \\ (Maps 
and (ia;^,Lltcei)- M.iiu ol tin Isillle^ rnleie'l in this J) ivo hi't n fiurn ihcM dales, but the dates 

of till' livis 01 leieiis ol indiMduab and ol the itiiiations ol siati's have not bec'ii enlered. Notices, 
in the text, ol I he dales oi leimis have, howevci, lutn uulixed, and the diuations ot universal 
Slates, vvitli then anliLedenf 'runes ol 'I’loiihlts, thoutili nut the diii.ilions ol other states, will be 
found in vn 7111;, Tahle I ll i vei .1 loiisolul.itLd indt \ ol \o!s 1 x 1 1 made, .1 s>sli.iiiatic insertion 
ot dates rnif^ht he an addition that would be uselul to iIr ic idir 

'I'he loinpilalum ol an nidi \ diaws altenlion to vaii.itiuns in the spelling of names. Some of 
these variations have hem dehlKiate I'or instance, while (heek namis ot peorde living in ‘the 
Hellenic Ape' {nmi ii ’5 H ' -ad 1,7 s) liave been spelled in these vohinies in tlie Latin travesty 
of tliern whieh is iannh.ii, bciaiise i onvenlion.d, in Ivneh^h and olher Western languages, Cheek 
names of peoplt living m ‘the Orthodox fhiistian Age’ (1 e sineec/rif/ A D. f)75) have been spelled 
in a lomani/ation of the oinuiial (iiecK spelling as lliis has hecn pionouneed and acecnied by 
speaktis ol the C.reiU 1 ingiia-m in this age 'J'liis has been done in older to m.ikc the leader’*' eye 
tonstamly icinind him that the n>/antine-s aie neithci belated Hellenes noi ei centric Franks, but 
arc members ot a disimet soeieiv ol the s.ime aperies as both the \\ estern and the I Iclicnic. Again, 
Jhe vowels in 'I'urkish names liave luen diMerenti ited tioni those in Ai ibic names in order to 
take account of the vowel haimonies that aie a ehaiaelenstie leatuie ol the 'I’urkish lamily of 
languages, and, m OUoman ’I'liikish names that include the equivalent of the Arabic name Mu- 
hammad, account Ins heen taken ol ihe Olioiiian 'I’liikish pionunciation by spelling the name as 
Mehmed On I he* otlu’i hand, v ai i ilions in the spc-lling ol 'reutoniL baiharian names are dne to the 
vagaiies of Modern Western scliolais, .and vanatioiis in the spelling of Chinese names to the 
writer’s own ignoiance 1 1 he and his wife live to pioducc a c’onsohdatcJ index lor a standardized 
new edition ol vols. i \, he will ask .aullioi itics on the (’hinese language to come to his help by 
St . idaidizing the spelling ol all C hincse names consistcnlly in one or other ot the current com- 
peting systems of romani/ation 

Ivven so, inabocA in whicdi the names menlioned arc taken fiom a consuler.ibIc number of differ- 
ent languages, onginallv convened in different scripts complete consistency could hardly be 
attained without abandoning the J.atiri Alplubet and substituting for it some s>sicin of phonetic 
symbols, and few' leaders would welcome consistency at this puce. 
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68 w., 70, 73 ; tolerant spirit of, viii. 
365 ; totalitarian character of, viii. 
57-58; see also Auab Caliphate. 
'Abbasid Caliphate, of Cairo: as ghost 
of llaghdad Caliphate, vii. ly, 20 
seqq.; ix. 15, 17, 38, 119, 153, 165, 
707; as puppet of Mamluks, ix. 103, 
165, 695; educational policy of, vn. 
362 establishment of, vn. 20 and 
w., 21, 267/.; viii. 359; IX. 695; 
extinction of, vii. 20, 22, 26 n. ; viii. 
49; IX. 695; legitinii/ation of alien 
rulers by, vii. 21 --22; Ottoman Em- 
pire, lelations \\ith, vii. 21; raison 
d'etre of, ix. 119. 

Abbot, George, Archbishop) of Canter- 
bury, vni. 157. 

*Abd-al-‘Aziz b. 'Abd-ar-Rahman Al 
Sa'ud, King of Sa'udi Arabia, vni. 
603,611. 

*Abd-al-‘AzIz 'Osmanli, Sultan, viii. 
256, 257, 693. 

*Abd-al-ilamid 1 'Osmanli, Sultan, 
vin. 557 - 

*Abd-al-llamid II 'Osmanli, Sultan: 
accession of, vn. 22; viii. 25677.; 
autocracy of, \iii. 234 5, 256, 261, 
263, 267 77., 326 ; Caliphate, c\i)loira- 
tion of, Ml. 23-24; vin. 694; 
Constitution — i.)romulgation of, viii. 
238, 251, 25O; — suspension of, 
238 j 256; coup d'cHat (1877), vii. 24; 
vin. 256, 261; deposition of, vin. 
261, 551; military educational 

policy of, viii. 235, 326, 549, 55 t; 
revolt against (1908), viii. 234-5, 
238, 258, 261, 341 77., 551. 
*Abd-al-Karim, Rifi patriot, viii. 20- 
21, 24, 602, 613. 

*Abd-al-Malik, Umayyad Caliph, vai. 

1 8 1, 242, 311, 316 and n. 
*Abd-al-Mcjid 'Osmanli, Caliph, vii. 

25, 27 71 . 

*Abd-al-MejId 'Osmanli, Sultan, viii. 
284 77., 251, 255 77. 

*Abd-al-Qadir, Algerian patriot, viii. 
602, 613. 

*Abdallrih, Cordovan Umayyad Amir, 
viii. 372 77. 

*Abd-ar-Rahman I, Cordovan Umay- 
yad Amir, vin. 372 //., 373 77. 
*Abd-ar-Rahman III An-Nasir, Cor- 
dovan Umayyad Calipih, viii. 350-1 
and 77., 367 77., 372 77., 373 77. 
*Abd-ar-Rahman b. al-Jilliqi, viii. 
366 77. 

*Abd-ar-Rahman Sanchuelo, Man- 
surid Cordovan ‘Mayor of the 
Palace’, viii. 367 77. 

Abelard, Peter, vii. 474 77.; ix. 46; x. 
140-1, 142. 


Abell, W.: The Shipzvright's Trade, 
quoted, ix. 388 77. 

Abi-esuh, King of Babylon, x. 186 77. 
Abraham, vn. 100 77., 424, 457, 460, 
462 77., 551, 563, 759, 765 77.; viii. 

Abu 'All b. Sina (Avicenna), viii. 124, 

374 

Abu 'Amir Muhammad a. 1 -Mansur, 
Cordovan ‘Mayor of the Palace’, 

viii. 351, 367 77., 372 77. 

Abu Bakr, Caliph, vni. 653; x. 73. 
Abu Hanifah, founder of a school of 
Islamic jurists, ix. 38. 

Abu Muslim, ‘Abd-ar-Kahman b. 
Muslim, Khurasani leader of parti- 
sans of the 'Abbasids, vn. 144, 148. 
Abu Sa'id, Il-Khan, x. 71, 72. 

Abu Sufyan, vni. 55, 653 77. 

Abu Sulayman Da’ud of Banakat, x. 
So. 

Abu’l-Bacpa of Ronda, quoted, x. 117. 
Abu’l-Fanij (Mar Gregor or Bar 
llebraeus). Patriarch of Antioch, ix. 
730 /^- 

Abyssinia* currency used in, vii. 316- 
1777.; Portuguese, relations with, 
vni. 473; revolt against Western 
Christianity, \iii. 118. 

Ahyssinians, as mercenaries in India, 
IX. 506. 

Accidents, insurance against, ix. 222, 

339 - 

Achaean Confederacy, the, vii. 109; 

ix. 261, 269, 541; x. 65. 

Achaeans (Homeric), the: Aidos and 

Nemesis, ideas ol, \iii. 54-55; as 
link between Hellenic and Minoan 
civilizations, vni. 82-83, 84; as 
‘reservoir’ barbarians, vni. 4; bar- 
barism of, vin. 63-64, 74 seqq.; 
conquests by, vii. 93, 471 77. ; viii. 65 ; 
Ilittites, relations with, viii. 449- 
50 77.; x. 58; Minoan World, inva- 
sion of, vn. 93, 471 77.; vin. 665 "6; 
ix. 375; religion of, vn. 471 77.; viii. 
10 77. 

Achacmcnes, vii. 204, 620-1. 
Achaemenian Empire : 
administrative policy in, vii. 82, 178- 

9, 180 and 77., 582-689 /)f75si777 ; vni. 
433-4; IX. 537; see also hchnu 
provinces; and under Cyrus II; 
Darius I. 

Aegean Islands, status of, vii. 679- 
80 and 77. 

Alexander the Great’s conquest of, 
vii. 50, 64, 73, 77, 83, 124, 148, 
I49> 185, 200 77., 206 77., 207, 209- 

10, 329. 339» 57C 585, 59K 616, 
617, 646 77., 647, 666, 688-9, 702; 
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Archaemcniaii Empire (cont.). 
viii. 57, 64, 71, 95, 1 17 and 
121 n.y 123, 125, 316, 361, 403, 
409 ti., 410, 413, 426, 430, 437, 442, 
458, 465, 4(>7, 4«o, 497 «■, 717, 718, 
719; IX. 236, 261, 262, 270, 304, 
663, 73«; X. 44, 119. 
alien cultural elements in, vii. 64. 
Arabs, relations with, vii. 179 //., 584, 
588-g, 658, 685. 

Armenians, relations with, vii. 596-7, 
602, 605, 61 1, 638, 660 seqq.y 
67 3-5- 

as framework for propagation of 
higher religams, vii. 95, 98, 423. 
as ‘melting-pot’, vii. 140, 141-2; viii. 
.^62. 

as ISyriac univeisal state, vii. 64, 77, 
98, 203, 571; Mii. 205 //., 274, 361, 
42r, IX. 236, 304; X. 81. 

.‘lutocracy in, 537. 

Ifabylonia, lelatioiis with, vii. 5, 67, 
70, 77, 78, loi, 178 and w., 200, 
203 seqq., 226-7, 232, 571, 572, 
580, 582, 598, 599, 601-2, 613, 
632, 638, 654 \cijq.\ Mil. 93, 409 n.y 
425 //., 441. 

Bactnans, lelatioiis with, \ii. 589, 
6o(), 61 1, 6.42-3, 644. 
break-up of, vn. 95, 98, 124, 137 w., 
180, 185, 200 n., 339, 361, 633, 
695- 

brigandage in, vii. 209-10. 
capital cities of, vn. 203 8, 209, 227, 
229, 230, 232, 236, 247 and n., 296, 
3.J5 //., 632; vin. .409 4^1. 

C.irthuginian Empire, relation to, ix. 
262. 

Cilieia, relations with, vn. 592, 
668 seqq. 

civil service of, vn. 344, 359, 366; ix. 

537. 

civil war (522-521 n.C’.), vii. 178, 580, 
584, .S90, 597 611 13, 620, 

623-4, 630 u., 637-41, 648 ft., 683, 
684; Mil. 424' 5 ^131 *134; 

IX. 503. 

client states, vii. 179. 

Colchians, relations with, vii. 667. 
colonization policy of, vii. 111-12, 
i23"4, 145, 631; yin. 415. 
communal organization in, viii. 280. 
communications, system of, vn. 81- 
83, 98, 100, loi, 102, 148, 182-3, 
203, 205, 206 and 71 ., 208, 209, 
210 andw., 224 w., 247, 582, 586, 
590-1, 616-17, 623-4, 629-30, 
634-5 and ft., 639-42, 655, 658, 
669-70; ix. 537. 

conductivity of, vii. 412; ix. 740; x. 
80. 


culture of, vii. 64, 97 n.; viii. 438, 441, 
442, 710. 

currency of, vii. 310, 311, 316. 
debt of, to forerunners, viii. 424-5 
and «., 430, 431, 434, 462; IX. 
502. 

deportation, policy of, vii. 116-17, 
611-12, 637, 640, 641 and n. 
duration of, vn. 5S0; ix. 330 w. 
economic organization of, vii. 200, 
205, 678 9 ti.\ Mii. 426. 
educational policy of, vn. 360, 361. 
Egypt, relations with, vn. 50, 109, 
119 ft., 149, 178, 179, 246 n., 
SIS n., 5S0, 5S2, 58 f, 640, 641 
658, 659; vni. 425 anil n., 431, 

Elamites, iclations vvitli, vii. 601,633, 

638-9. 

establishment of, vii. 424; vni. 425, 

^ 457. /1 62, 474; X. 80. 

Ethiopi.nis, iclations with, vii. 584, 
588 9, 659-O0, Mil. 431. 
ethos of, Ml. 50, 70, 7^, 112, 178, 179, 
575 580, 582, 597-8, 61 1, 

613 685; vni. 424, 425 w.; 

change ol, iiiider Darius I, vii. 
598 ^rqq., 6ii \rqq. 
expansion ol, vn. 102, 123-t, I49» 
203-5, 226-7, 580, 584, 594, 621; 
viii. 32. 205 n., 425, 427, 430, 433 
seqq., 470, 710-11 n., 718-19; ix. 
521. 

feudal system in, vii. 120-1 and n., 
123-4, t28, 132, 145, 319. 349. 
351, 366; Mil. 415, 445, 491. 
financial system of, V 11. 178, 179, 181, 
582-689 fxtssifti. 

lire as symbol of eternity, vii. 9 
and ft. 

frontiers of, vni. 431,433 and «.,457- 
8, 459, 710; defence ol, vn. 120, 
121, 179;!., 206/1.; see also below 
nomads. 

geographical range of, vii. 205, 589- 
00, 649; vni. 95, 426; ix. 262. 
Giecks; Asiatic conijuest of, viii. 
718-19 ; X. 8 1 ; — discontent of, vii. 
582, 591; vni. 434-5. 710; — ^dis- 
mantling of fortifications of, viii. 
436 11. \ — suzerainty over, re- 
sumed, viii. 437, 719; competition 
with, for control ol Egypt and 
South-West Asia, vn. 119 n.\ viii. 
424-30; Continental Ivuropean — 
attempts to subjugate, vii. 68, 
100 71., 120, 183, 319, 328, 624 /!., 
677 71.; viii. 411, 434-5. 455 ^eqq., 
492-4, 715, 716; ix. 282, 393, 403 
W-. 519. 520; X. 43; — concatena- 
tion of events leading to and 
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Achacmenian Empire {cant.). provinces of, vii. 179, 180, 182-3, 

followinK Persian agKrt'Ssion, viii. 185-6, 200, 209-10?!., 580-689 


455“9» 4^o» 4^3* 7^8 seqq.-, l'>n- 
peror’s Peace (386 u.c.), viii. 437; 
employment of, as mercenaries, vii. 
98, 328-9, 339, 624?/.; viii. 423, 
458, 730; peace settlement with 
Athens (450-4.19 n.r.), vm. 435-6. 

headgear: (ireek, \ii. 680-2; Per- 
sian, X. 52-53; T’hracian, vii. x; 
see also under Saka. 

health services in, viii. 325 n. 

hybris of, viii. 430, 435, 457-8. 

Impel lal household, \ii. 183, 344-5 
and w., 360-1. 

interregnum following, viii. 652, 653. 

Iranian peoples north-east of Caspian 
Gates, relations with, vni. .^31. 

Jews, position of, \ii. iii, 112, 119 
and 229, 580, 693, mii. 299, 
425, 441- 

languages and scripts in. Mi. 247-9, 
253» 254, 255, 580-689 pasiiJfi; 
Mil. 441-2; IX. 1 17. 

law of, vii. 182; ix. 171. 

IVlcdes, position of, mI, 5(18 seqq., 
6ii, 612, 638, 641 ; viii. 462. 

military system and equipment, vii. 
642-3 and //., 678- 9 //. ; mu. 438 //. ; 
feudal cavalry, VII. 120, 319; garri- 
sons, vii. 82, 1 19, 120, I2T, 123-4, 
126, 128, T40- 2, 182-3, 319, 345 n., 
659-60; internal policing, vii. 82, 
123-4, i28; militia, vii. 183; re- 
cruitment, vii. i.jO, 141, 183, 205; 
standing army, vii. 126, 182-3, 
319, 328, 632; see also above under 
Greeks. 

monuments, inscriptions, and re- 
cords, vii. 206-8, 2^7, 249 n.y 344-5 
w., 582-689 passim\ viii. 441-2; 
i\. 1 17; X. 44, 52, 53. 

national dress, vii. 642-3 n. ; see aho 
above headgear. 

nomads, relations with, vii. 120, 121, 
598, 599, (^06 seqq.y 614, 620, 
643 seqq.y 649 seqq.y 658, 659, 673, 
675 seqq.y 682, 684 seqq.\ viii. 32, 
95,431,434- 

oblivion in folk-memory, vii. 206 n.\ 
X. 44.. 

parochial states, preceding, relation 
to, vii. 168, 510. 

Phoenicians, relations with, vii. 149, 
580; viii. 425-6, 43T, 441, 462, 
470; see also above Carthaginian 
Empire. 

political geography of, vii. 580-689 
passifti'y viii. 715. 

postal services in, vii. 82; see also 
above communications. 


passim. 

psychological vacuum in, vii. 395 ??. 
receptivity of founders of, viii. 424. 
religions in, vii. 71, 190, .123, 600 
617-18, 702; viii. 424 n.y 710. 
revolts against, vii. 50, t68, 178, 183, 
583, 598, 599, 609, 641 674 n.\ 

viii. 408, 410, 414 //., 424-5 u.y 428, 
43T -134, 7T0; 503 r il^SO 

above ci\il v\ar. 

rise of, vii. 98, 16S, 178, 203, 434, 
580, 622, 653, 686, 689. 
sea-power of, vii. 633^5, 641- 2 and 
n. ; \ 111. 434. 

subject peoples, rel.itions with, vii. 

580-689 passinr, viii. 442. 
successoi -states of, vii. 64, 67, 73, 77, 

94, 124, 180, 185-6, tSS, 190, 200, 

201, 206 221, 33<j, 361, 572 n.y 

663, 666, 681, 6(15; vm. 68, 71, 9?, 

95, 410 II, 412, 414 -M5, 486, 

653; jx. 683; X. 95. 

Ircasme, economic eOVet of Mace- 
donian looting of, Ml. 229-30. 
universality, claim to, vii. 44-45 and n. 
wealth and pi^veity of difhicnt 
regions, mi. 678 9 n. 

See also under Axa'IOJ.ia; Camuysks; 
(’yius; Darus; India; J>ydian 
EMriRF; Xfhms. 

Achaememdae, personal names, origin 
of, vii. 652-4, 686. 

Aehneus, the Seleueul, x. 119-20. 
Achilles, vii. Oyj; mu. 493 n.; 116. 

Achinese, the, mii. 693. 

Ayina, JClamitc pretender (522 ii.r.), 
Ml. 601. 

A^oka IVIaurya, Emperor, vii. 95 and 
n., 250-1, 253, 255, 453 651; 

X. 144. 

Acre, fall of (a.d. 1291), viii. 370; ix. 
102. 

Action: as essence of Life, x. 35-36, 
38; long-range, x. 35-38; prac- 
tical, X. 35 37; scholarship in rela- 
tion to, .X. 34 seqq.; spiritual, x. 
36 seqq. 

Actium, Battle of (31 u.c.), vii. 27 
58, 93, 134, t66, 219, 696; ix. 658. 
Acton, John Emench Edward Dal- 
berg, Baron, x. 38, 39. 

Adalbert of Trier, \iii. 399. 

Adam, the first man, ix. 200-1. 

Adam, Arthur Innes, x. 237. 

Adam, Karl, x. 238; The Spirit of 
Catholicism, ejuoted, vii. 746-7. 
Adams, Will, viii. 322 n. 

Adhemar, Bishop of Le Puy, viii. 
378 and n., 379. 
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Adonis, worship of, vii. 412 n.y 413 w., 
423. 457, 4^4 w.; x. 143. 

Adrian VI, Pope, vn. 407. 

Adrianople, Jiattlc of (a.d. 378), vii. .v, 
27 71. y 401, 688; viii. 487, 644; i\. 
289. 

Adrianople, Russo-'Purkish Peace 
I'reaty ot (a.T). 1829), viii. 193 tt. 
'Adud-ad-Dawlah, Puwayhid ‘Mayor 
of the Palace’, vii. 13 «. 

Aepcan Sea, role of, in Hellenic his- 
tory, viii. 710 seqq.-y IX. 261, 266 n.y 
657 and n.y 663, 694. 

Aegidius, Majorian’s 7 )i(i^i^ter inili- 
iiiniy viii. 52 n. 

Aeolus, myth of, viii. 531. 

Aerial communications, de\elop)ment 
of, \ii. TO.|, 105 ; vni. 471 n . ; ix. 172, 
33 -^, 4 ^ 3 , 4 « 5 , 5*12, 545; x. 92, 
118. 

Aeschylus, ix. 393, 394, 632; x. it6, 
235; ylt'ninrnnion, ciuoted, viii. 453; 
X. 122, 235; Pyonictheiis Vtnetus, x. 
J22. 

Aesculapius (Asklepios), \ii. 464. 
Acthelliith, King oi iNortluimbna, 
Mil. 658. 

Aethelthryth, S.iint, viii. 658. 

Aetheria, Hesperian pilgrim to Jeru- 
salem, IX. 1 13 n. 

Actius, JUiman general, vii. 338; viii. 
44, 51-52 69 11. 

Actolian Confederacy, the, ix. 261, 
269, 270, 541. 

Aetolians, the, Mii. 504, 570 71 . 
Afghanistan: abortive Weslernizing 
movement in, viii. 237- 8, 602, 613; 
as buffer state, \iii. 51; ix. 528; 
domain of, \n. 225 n.\ Great 

Pritam, wars with, see Ancilo- 
AI'CHAN Wahs. 

Afghans, the: as traders, \ii. 634-5 
as ‘whites’ in race, \iii. 577 //.; 
atrocities committed by, viii. bi-62; 
British India, relations with, \iii. 
430; dress of, eii. 636, 651 ?/.; 
language of, mi. 593; Persians, rela- 
tions with, vni. 67; 5ce aho Paktyes; 
Pa I HANS. 

Africa: 

circumna\igation of, viii. 198 »., 218, 
' 223, 313, 474, 719-20 and n.\ ix. 

159; X. T 18. 

continent of, viii. 720 and n. 

East, offer of Jewish national home 
in, viii. 300-1, 311. 

North-West: Alano-Vandal con- 

quests in, ix. 661-2; French con- 
quests in, viii. 220, 221, 258,259;/., 
<592, 693; ix. II, 242 n.y 494; 
physiography of, ix. 659; political 


history of, viii. 220-1 ; population 
problem in, viii. 215; Rifi high- 
landers’ war with France, viii. 
20-22, 24, 28; Roman failure to 
establish a fastness in, ix. 659- 
60, 662, 679-80 ;/.; Roman regime 
in, IX. 658 n.y 659-61 ; Spanish and 
Portuguese tailurc to seize, in i6th 
century, viii. 220-1; ix. 265 
see also Ai.clhia; Mohocco; 
TRiroT.iTANi A ; ’Tunisia. 
opening up of, \iii. 216-17, 218 n., 
220, 258, ^45; i\. 159. 
revolt against Western ascendancy, 
possible, IX. 455. 

South: cultural dichotomy in, viii. 
570 I, 573;/.; Dutch nationalism 
in. Mil. 571; law, system of, vii, 
283; ix. 34, ‘hs mg museum’ in, ix. 
362; ‘Alean Whites’ in, viii. 579; 
IX. 452; racial policy in, viii. 571, 
573 w., 577 ix. 453, 458; 
Cnion, establKhment of, viii. 571; 
see aho South Ai uiuan War. 
Tropical . cultural mllueiices on, com- 
peting, viii. 483, 573; languages 
of, IX. 700; White settlement in, 
impossibility of, ix. 458. 

Agadir crisis, x. 31, 32. 

Agamemnon, \ in. 65, 493 n. ; x. 37 and 
;/., 116. 

Agaihangehis, Armenian historian, 
Ml. 627. 

Agalhias, Greek historian, ix. 60. 

AgathoclCs, Sicilian despot, ix. 268 n. 

Agha Khan, the, vii. 25. 

Agis IV, King of Sparta, vii. 453 ;/.; 
IX. 355; X. 226. 

Agrianes, the, mii. 570 n. 

Agriculture: as standard occupation of 
A'lankind, i\. 384-5; crop-cycle, ix. 
311-12, 315, 319; crops, out of 
season, ix. 310, 338; day-and-night 
cycle, efleet ol, ix. 308; discon- 
tinuance of, improbable, ix. 755, 
756; dramatic ritual, ix. 393; estab- 
lishment of, in Imiope, viii. 37 and 
; harvests, numlier of, since 
origin, ix. 2of), 309; improvements 
in, in i8lh century, ix. 385-6; 
industry, subordination to, ix. 224, 
312 seqq,, 385 seqq.', origin of, vii. 
705 ; viii. 38, 298 tt. ; IX. 309 ; plough, 
improvements in, viii. 38-39; ix. 
129; seasonal cycle, effects of, ix. 
309-10; technology in relation to, 
viii. 634-5, 643, 649; ix. 129, 310, 

338- 

Agrippa, vee Herod. 

Agum 1 1 Kakrimc, Kassite King of 
Babylonia, x. 209, 210 and n. 
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Ahmad Shah Durrani (Abdali), Afghan 
empire-builder, viii. 691. 

Ahmad 'rakudiir, Il-Khan, x. 68, 72. 
Ahmadiyah, the, vii. 417, 418; viii. 

1 17; IX. 461. 

Ahudemmeh, Monophysite Bishop of 
Takrit, viii. 364 n. 

Ahuramazda, yii. 44, 612 n . 

Aias, Kini,^ ot Carchemish, vii. 669 w. 

Mil. 54 saiq., 59, 60. 

Amu, the, mi. (12, 87, 761. 

'A’lsh.ili, Widow nt' Prophet Muliam- 
inad, MU. O53, 654. 

Akbar, 'rimuntl lauperof administra- 
ti\c and financial pohev of, vii. 127, 
183, iS() 408; Mil. 212; cam- 
paigns of, viii. i()S 223 //. ; i\. 
506//.; capital cities of, mi. 195 //.; 
dates of his rci(rn, vii. 25/ ; linguistic 
policy of, vii. 251-2; military policy 
of, VII. 127, JeSj; religious policy of, 
\’u. 09, lot), 105 l ^2 1/. 

Akkadian language, the, vii. 142 w., 
228 1/., 247, 249» 250, 252, 253 and 
254, 285 1/., 202; Mii. 44 J, 443, 
41-5 /t.j 490; ix* ii7i 1 18, 7ot), 708; 

X. 178. 

Akntai, the Ivast Roman, vm. 10 
Akritas, Basil Digenis (Dhiyeiiis), ix. 
73, 716. 

'Ala-ad-J)in ^Vta AIalik-i-Ju\vaynI, 
.TCC Jl'WAYNl. 

*Ala-ad-Din Mas'ud Shfih, ‘Slave 
King’ of Delhi, vii, 15. ' 

*Ala-ad-Dln Muhammad Shall I, 
Ivhalji King of Delhi, vii. 16. 

Alalia, Battle of (c. 54i-5,fo or 535 
n.c.), vm. 427 //., 428, 420. 

Alamaimi, the, vii. 284. 

Alarnut, tall of (a.d. 1257), x. 71, 72 n . 
Alans, the, vii. 93, 328; viii. 68-69, 
366 77., 505; ix. 659, 661, 664, 674; 
see also Saiimatians. 

Alaric I, Visigolhic war-lord, ix. 664; 

X. 88, 89. 

Alaric It, King of V’^isigothia, vii. 280, 
281 n ., 282 288; viii. 278 11 . 

Albania, South-kkist Kuropean slate: 
currency used in, vii. 317 and n .\ 
establishment of, viii. 189-90; ix. 
242. 

Albania, Transcaucasian, Iconoclast 
and Iconodulc movements in, ix. 
91-92. 

Albanians, South-East Europeafi, the: 
Bektashism among, vii. 415; viii. 
164-5; in fastnesses, viii. 493 w., 
683; Islam, conversions to, vn. 132; 
viii. 164, 165; military virtues of, 
vii. 330; viii. 246; Orthodox Chris- 
tian, viii. 164, 165 71., 174-5, 494; 


armed forces of, vii. 330; viii. 175 „ 
176 n., 195, 241-2 w., 246, 248 n • 
— insurrections against, viii. 165 and 
494 ; — potential heirs of, viii 2^2 
Alberoni, Giulio, Cardinal, vii. 408. ‘ 
Albert Memorial, the, x. 3 w., 214/ 
Albigenscs, the, ix. 305. 

Alboin, King of the Lombards, viii. 

69, 70, 651, 660-1 ; ix. 300. 
Albright, W. F., X. 172 and 71., 180, 
181, 183, 191, 196-7, 207 71., 208, 239- 

comments by, quoted, x. 183 71., 189! 
190, 197, 204 71 ., 207 71 ., 208; in 
American Journal of Archaeology, 
quoted, X. 193; in Bulletin of the 
Amencan Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, quoted, x. 200. 

Alcaeus, MU. 423. 

Alcibiadcs, son of CJcinias, vii. 472 //.; 

Mil. 581 71 . 

Alcohol, effects of introduction of, 


viii. 530-r. 

Alcuin ot Vork, ix. 63, 64. 

Alexander, King of Ivpirus, ix. 268 n, 

Alexander tlie Great; aggressiveness 
of, iv. 1 18; as forerunner of Rome, 
vii. 134 and 71.; blackmailing bar- 
barians, treatment of, vii. 209-10; 
Cleitus, murder of, viii. 62, 661 n.\ 
colonizing policy of, vii. iii, 112, 
145; v’iij. 407; concjiiests of, vm. 95, 
118, 121, 347, 407, 410, 4ri, 413, 
416, 430, 458, 462; ix. 87, 262, 264, 
266, 270, 521, 528; — clieck to, vii. 
435; Mil. 430-1, 478; — - economic 
results ot, vii. 229-30, 585; — see 
also under Aciialmenian Emuire; 


death ot, vii. 175 n.\ vni. 95, 410, 
653; ix. 262; deification of, ix. 7i.; 
cncigy of, vii. 98 ; family of, liquida- 
tion of, vm. 64; Hellespont, crossing 
of, vji. 83, 300, 329; viii. 71, 1 17, 
121, 123,"^ 410, 438, 458, 462, 479, 
730; ix. 486; Macedonian nobles, 
relations with, vii. 350; Mace- 
donian veterans’ representations to, 
in Panjab, ix. 680 n. ; mother, rela- 
tions with, viii. 653 ; routes followed 
by, vii. 98, 206 7/.; successors of — 
struggle for power among, vii. 94, 
137 77., 201, 350, 633, 695; viii. 08, 
410. 653; ix. 260 seqq.y 266, 269-71, 
683 ; — tempcratencss of wars waged 
by, ix. 270; — see also Antigonus I ; 
Eumenes; Lysimachus;_Perdiccas; 
Ptolemy I ; Seleucus ' I ; Tigris, 
crossing of, vii. 630 n. \ Tyrrhenian 
pirate’s retort to, ix. 222-3 and n .\ 
unity of Mankind, vision of, ix. 345 
«.; vandalism of, viii. 61. 
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Alexander IV, King of Macedon, viii. 

64. 

Alexander, son of Perseus King of 
Macedon, viii. 353 n. 

Alexander Balas, the Seleucid, viii. 

659- 

Alexander Isius, ix. 270. 

Alexander Severus, see Severus. 
Alexander, East Roman Imipcror, ix. 

27. 

Alexander III, Pope, ix. 33 and n. 
Alexander VI, Pope, ix. 184. 
Alexander I, Emperor of Russia, vii. 
168, 359- 

Alexander II, Emperor of Russia, vii. 

223, 574 w.; Mil. 686, 687, 688. 
Alexander Romance, the, 45. 
Alexandria: as ‘melting-j^ot’, viii. 584; 
burning of books at, \iii. 586; 
Mehiued 'All’s na\al aiscMial at, 
viii. 244 7/., 560-2; Ptolemaic 

library at, ix. 730. 

Alexis i\Iihailo\ ich Romanov, Musco- 
vite Emperor, viii. 132 n. 

Alexius 1 C’omneiuis, I^ast Roman 
Emperor, vii. 2g; viii. 379, 385, 
388 seqq.’, IX. 61. 

Alexius III Angclus, l'!ast Roman 
Emperor, viii. 397 }i. 

Al-barribi, IMuh.iminad abu Xasr, ix. 
1347/. 

Alfonso I, King ot Astuna, viii. 350 
Alfonso II, King ol Astuna, \ ni. 350 
Alfonso III, Jxing of Astuna, \ 111. 

350 ^ 

Alfonso \’I, King of C’aslile, \iii. 
352 n. 

Alfred, translator, into Latin, of Arabic 
translations of Hellenic works, ix. 
132. 

Algeria* electoral procedure in, viii. 
572; I'^rench citi/enslnp, conditions 
for acc]uisilion ol, mii. 571-2, 
573 brench occupatum of, viii. 
221, 258, 2S9 692, 693 , ix. 2^2 

nationalist movement in, viii. 602; 
Ottoman Junpire, relations with, 
viii. 259 692, 693 ; ix. 38; popula- 

tion of (1936), viii. 572 ;/. ; Statute 
of (1 Sept. 1947), VIII. 572-3. 
Algonkins, the, vii. 761. 

'All b. Abi Tiilib, Calipli: ‘A’lshab, 
relations with, viii. 653, 6^3 ; deifica- 
tion of, vn. 337, 5 13, 718, 73 1-2 ; IX. 
306; Kharijitc attitude towards, 

vii. 148; martyrdom of, vii. 514; 

viii. 64 and n.\ ix. 98; Mu'awiyah, 
feud with, viij. 51 ;/., 58 n.\ Sabaite 
beliefs regarding, vii. 147; seat of 
government of, vii. 13 1 w., 209; 
viii. 51 n. 


*Ali Bey Mikhaloghlu, viii. 396, 397. 
*Ali Pasha, Mehmed Emin, viii. 25 1 n., 
252, 254, 255 n, 

'All Pasha Tepelenll (*Ali of Yan- 
nina), vii. 16; viii. 165 w., 248 n.\ 

ix. 522. 

*Ali Riza Bey Izmirll, x. 22-23 f^^d n. 
Allatius, Leo, Chiot Greek Scholar, 
viii. 179 7 t. 

Allergies, viii. 530, 532. 

Alphabet: Aramaic, vii. 248, 254-5; 
viii. 442, 443, 445, 491, 5oh; Greek, 
viii. 445; I..atin, Ml. 240 7/.; IMiocni- 
cian, vii. 292-3; viii. 491; Ugantic, 
viii. 491. 

Alsace- 1 /orraine, Fiancophil senti- 
ments of, IX. 422-3 and 
Alt, Karl, in (joefhes IVcrkc: Ausiid/il, 
tpioled, ix. II 1-12. 

Alvise de C\i’ da Moslo, ix. 159. 
Aly.itles, King of Lydia, \ii. 676. 
Alzeco, Piilgar war-lord, x. 54. 
Amalaberg.i, Thunngian queen, viii. 
652. 

Ainalaswintlia, Ostrogothic queen, 
Mil. 657. 

Amaliic (Amaury), King of Jerusalem, 
Mil. 359, 652. 

Ainaliings, the, xii. 13. 

Amanallab, King of Afghanistan, viii. 

24, 237-8, 602, 616, 617. 

Arnasis, Pli.iraoh, vn. 50. 

Ambelaki.i, mji. 181-2. 

Ambrose, Saint, mi. 16^}, 37c, 305, 
428 71., 442, 533» 742, IX. 674 71. ; 
X. 238. 

Ameer All, Syotl (S.iyyid), mi. 25. 
Aiiiel-Marduk, King of Babylon, vii. 
1 12. 

Amencmhat (Amiaicmmes) I, Pharaoh, 
vii. 17s, 213 X. 183 and n. 
Ainenenibat ( Ameiiemmes) III, 
Pharatih, vn. 175; x. 173, 189, 191, 
192. 

Amenbotep (Anienophis) I, Pharaoh, 
X. 193, i')4- 

Amenbotep (Amcnophis) III, 
IMiaraoh, x. 210. 

Amenbotep 1\", sec Ikiinaton. 
America : 

discovery of* by Columbus, vii. 300; 
Mil. 1 1 /, 429 n. , IX. 159 60, 384; X. 
113, 118; by Scandinavians, viii. 
471 636 u. 

Latin: benefits received by, from 
Spanish ICrnpirc, vii. 367; Com- 
munism in, IX. 455; independent 
republics, establishment of, ix. 
230-1, 232; languages of, vii. 254 
and 71.; peasantry in, viii. 684; 
revolt against Western ascendancy, 
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America (cont.), 

possible, ix. 455; revolutionary 
movements in, vii. 570?/., S72n.; 
United States, relations with, ix. 
476. 

North: 

as asylum of civilized society, ix. 
746, 750'-i, 752. 

as theatre of military operations 
between Great Powers, ix. 246-7 
and n.y 2(>7-y. 

cattle kingdom, rise and fall of, \iii. 
633, C4S-50. 

forests, clearance of, for agriculture, 
ix. 129. 

French possessions in, viii. 631, 
632. 

fresh conquest from Old World, 
possible, IX. 751-2. 

Great Plains, the, viii. 630-50; as 
barrier to westward advance o( 
European settlers, viii. 632 sc(j(/.\ 
buffalo, extermination of, viii. 
648; conductivity ol, viii. 638; 
cultivation, difliculty of, viii. 
633-4, 635, 649; descit chaiacter, 
assumed, viii, 634, 635, 641, 646; 
exploration of, viii, 634-6, 639- 
40; geographical range of, viii. 
638; industrial tcchniiiue, cflfect 
of, viii. 634, 635, 643, 649; Ihne^y 
attempts to establish and main- 
tain, viii. 636-7, 639, 640-2, 
646-8; pioneers’ journeys -across. 
Mil. 645 -6, 647; transportation, 
mechanical, development of, viii. 
645, 647. 

Indians: composite bow', use of, 

viii. 638, 642; dog-sleds, use 
of, viii. 63 8; efficiency of, as 
fighters, VIII. 642-3; firearms, 
acquisition of, viii. 18, 643, 644; 
horses, use of, viii. 18, 598-9, 637- 
8, 642, 643 ; proposals for settle- 
ment and civilization of, viii, 640- 
i; religion of, vii. 461; viii. lo?/., 
315-16, 598; treaties with, viii. 
640, 641 ; treatment of, by White 
settlers, viii. 310 //., 644 seqq.; 

ix. 462, 517, 551; wars — with 
Spanish Empire, viii. 632, 635, 
636-8, 639, 644; — with United 
States, viii. 632, 633, 635, 642-4, 
645, 648; Zealotism and Hcro- 
dianism among, viii. 598-9, 611, 
618, 620; see also under United 
State.s. 

opening up of, viii. 630-2, 6^.6; ix. 

387, 580; x. 1 17. 
physiography of, ix. 297-9. 

Pilgrim Fathers, the, vii. 299; viii. 


577 n.;{x. 102-3* 579* 582, 750; x. 

pioneers, barbarization of, ix. 462; 

see also above under Great Plains, 
political partition or unity, question 
of, IX. 298-9. 

Revolutionary War (1775-83), vii. 
192, 481 ; viii. 287, 296, 631, 632, 
709;?.; IX. 8, 181, 218, 239, 240 
and w., 299, 413, 423, 424 /!., 
443* 457. 470. 477, 478* '492, 517, 
552, 588; X. 62, 98, 100, 113. 
settlement of, vin. 419 w., 464 w., 
512, 576, 618, 630 seqq.\ ix. 102, 
297-8, 462, 517, 578, 746 and w., 
750; see also above Pilgrim 
fathers. 

waterways, internal, ix. 297. ^ee 
also Canada; United States. 
pre-Columbian civilizations: chrono- 
logy of, X. 168 seqq.\ genesis of 
earliest, vni. 404; habitats of, ix. 
488. 

Arnharic language, the, ix. 117. 

Amiel, II. F. : Fragmetits d'un Journal 
hitimcy quoted, \n. 515. 

Amiens, Treaty of (25 Alarch 1802), 
vn. 276 ».; IX. 256. 

Amin, 'Abbasid Caliph, vii. 26 ri., 27 w. 
Arnitabha, bodhisattva, vn. 413. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, mii. 644; 

quoted, \ii. 10 96. 

Ammi-saduga, King of Babylon, x. 
172 w., 180-1, 182. 

Ammonius, Greek philosopher, ix. 
134 w. 

Amon-Re, worship of, vii. 188, 190, 
215. 369* 459 n,y 532 n.y 692, 696. 
Amontes, the, vn. 66, 100 and ir., 10 1, 
200^7., 225-6, 228, 247, 292 77.; ix. 
708; X. 86 77., 185. 

Amosis, Pharaoh, vii. 49, 231, 576; 
viii. 123, 491; IX. 35477.; X. 193, 
207 77. 

Ampleforth, Benedictine Abbey of, ix. 
635 ; X. 223. 

*Amr b. al-'As, Primitive Muslim 
Arab general, viii. 123; ix. 730. 

'Amr b. *Adi, the Lakhmid, viii. 51 n. 
Amyrtaeus, Egyptian patriot, vii. 582. 
An Lu-shan, Chinese rebel, vii. 89; 
viii. 215. 

Anabaptists, the, vii. 415, 417; ix. 

453. 

Anastasius, Roman Emperor, vii. 13. 
Anatolia: Achaemenian rdgime in, ix. 
695 ; as base of operations for Primi- 
tive Christian Church, ix. 673-4; as 
citadel of Hellenism, ix. 662-3, 665, 
674; as cradle of Orthodox Christian 
Civilization, ix. 694; barbarians in — 
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defeat of, by Romans, ix. 664, 674; 
— settlement of, i\. 664-5 w. ; 
cultural heritage of, ix. 663 ; physio- 
graphy of, ix. 663; population of, 
viii. 263, 264-5, 2727/.; religious 
history of, viii. 482 7/.; Saljuq inva- 
sion of, jx. 36, 6527/.; X. 199-200; 
Slav insunection in, ix. 664-5 ; 

see also Oitoman Empire; 'Eurkey. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenac, mi. 472; 
vm. 58 r-2 11. 

ATichfinlcs, origin of tc‘rm, \'ii. 529. 

Andean Civilization: archaeological 
e\idence for, i\. 215, 685-6; har- 
baiians, relalions with. Mil. 598; 
biithplace of, i\. 685 ; breakdown of, 
IX. 442, 685; ctatlle of. Ml. 196, cul- 
tuie of, \ II. 66 aiul 7/., 569-70 //.; ix. 
18977.; disintegration of, ix. 6S5, 
6 cS6; Egvptiac Civilization, coni- 
panson with, i\. 684 6; genesis of, 
IX. (>84- 5; grow til ol, IX. 685; 
physical eiuironincnt of, ix. 684 5; 
re-eniergencc of, possible, Mil. 316; 
'rime ol 'I’lOLiblcs, mi. 570 //.; uni- 
versal state— break in continuity, 

vii. 31877.; — conlnuutl by <ihen 

intrutlers, \ 11. 5, 51)9 snm . ; — see also 
Jn('A I'MPIRe; Epri. ; Western 
Cnili/.Uion alisorption into, mi. 
79 , 57 C 572; MU. 315-16, .(65, 597; 
i\. 46(7; conta< I with, mu. iio, 
117-18, 314-15; Zealot ism and 

Iletodianisiu in, mu. 597 8, 613, 
617, 620; S(C nhi) CllIHl'ItAS. 

Andhia Empire, \ii. 572 //. 

Andromache, \ii. 671. 

Andrusoso, Peace 'Pieaty of (a.i>. 
1667), \ III. 12S 77 . , 1 37 77 . 

Angelico, I'la, x. i.}2 3, 236. 

Angilbeit, elegy by, on Rattle of I'on- 
tenoy, ciuotcd, \. 1 15. 

Angb, the, mu. 1,52. 

Anglo-Afghan Wars, mi. 165; mii. 
23-24, 28, 220, 231, 4 ^o. 

Anglo-American W'ais- a.d. 1775-83, 
see iDuler Amiiuca: iXoitb — Revo- 
lutionary War; a.d. 1812-14, mii. 
631; IX. 517. 

Anglo-Catholicism, ix. 306, 463. 

Anglo-Iranian (_)]1 Company, viii. 
270 77. 

Anglo-Wazlri W^ar (a.d. 1919-23), 

viii. 20, 22-23, 24-25, 30~3C 34“ 
35 . 42. 

Animals: evolution of, tempo of, ix. 
361; truce between, dining emer- 
gencies, ix. 543. 

Anna Comnena, viii. 182, 379, 385, 
388 seqq.\ ix. 60, 6 t, 163; Alexiad, 
quoted, viii. 389-92. 


Annamesc language, the, ix. 706. 
Anne, Queen of England, ix. 68. 
Ansar, the, vii. 150 and n. 

Anselm, Saint, vii. 495 n. 

Antacan rebound, ix. 143-61 passim^ 
^65, 358, 363. 

Antaeus, myth of, ix. 143, 145. 
Anthemius of 'Pialles, ix. 158. 
Anthirnos, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 

viii. if, 1. 

Anthropolatry, self-stultification of, x. 

126; see also Man; self-worship. 
Anthropology, science of, viii. 496; ix. 
185-7, 188-9, 192, 196, 198, 203-4, 
212 77. 

Anthropomorphism, vii. 467-70, 492; 

ix. 169, 170, 173, 175. 

Aiitigonus I Monophthalmus, the 

diadoehus; bid of, for world 
dominion, mi. 202-3; ix. 261, 268, 
270, 285, 6S3; capital city estab- 
lished by, vii. 202-3; colonies 
founded by, viii. 446; death of, viii. 
68 n.\ Kassites, relations with, vii. 
210 77 ., 633; overthrow of, vii. 94, 
202; MU. 68 and 77.; i\. 264, 268. 
Antigonus 11 (jonatas, viii. 68 w. ; ix. 
269. 

Antimenidas, brother of Alcaeus, viii. 
‘I23. 

Antinous, JVnelopc’s suitor, viii. 657. 
Aiuioeh, Assizes of, mu. 369. 

Antioch, Norman piincipality of, viii. 
352, 357, 379 , 393 

Antiochus I Sbter, the Selcucid, ix. 
265. 

Amioehiis 1 1 Theos, the Selcucid, 
^11. 653, 654. 

Antioelius 111 the Great, the Selcucid, 
Ml. ()4, 20T, 20.^, 626, 652 ;i., 663, 
6f,f, ; IX. 26() ; 119-20. 

A'lliochus IV I^piphanes, the Seleucid, 
VII. 1 12, 131; Mil. 581 77.; IX. 301, 
302. 

Antiochus ^’ 1 T Sidetes, the Selcucid, 
\ II. 202, 203 ; \ ui. 486 77., 659, 660. 
Antiochus VIII Grypus, the Selcucid, 
Mil. 659-60. 

Antiochus JX Cyzicenus, the Selvu- 
cid, Viii. 660. 

Antipater, father of Herod the Great, 
\ ill. 602. 

Antipater, Macedonian marshal, viii. 

653 

Antiphon, son of Sophilus, the 
Athenian orator, ix. 345 n. 
Antisemitism, see Jews : persecution of. 
Antoninus Pius, T. Aurelius, Roman 
Emperor, vii. 9, 156 n. 

Antonins, Marcus, .vee Marcus. 
Antony of E)gypt, Saint, vii. 388. 
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Anwal, Spanish defeat at (a.d. 1921), 
Mil. 20. 

Apaches, the, mu. 59S, 634 /i., 636, 
637, h3i). 

Apelles, Hellenic painter, i\. 156. 

Aphrot\A\\.. \\\. -v^v)-, \u\. \\4 •aue\ n. 

ApoUo, :i> prcLur>or ot Chnst, \ii. 

Apfvun of A /cx.wJm, x. / 

Studies in Roman History, quofcti, 

\ii. 45-46. 

Arab Caliphate: administrative policy 
of, vji. 1 5 1-2, i79-h'o; aggressive- 
ness of, viii. 459, 460; as ‘melting- 
pot’, \ii. 161, 163; as reintegra- 
tion of Achiiemcnian Empire, vii. 

74, S2, 98, 121, 572; viii. 350, 361, 
364; i\'. 236, 304; as successor- 
state of Sasanian Empire, vii. 12 1, 
141; X. 73 as Syriac universal 
state, Ml. 64, 78, 82-83. 08, 121, 

ES 5 » 203, 208, 701; viii. IOC), 349- 
50, 361, 458, 480: X. 84, 86 n., 234; 
barbarians, pjcssurc of, vii. 77, 98- 
99 . 33 ‘h, 37 y. 399; break-up of, vii. 
289; viii. 69-70; calendar used in, 
vii. 301, 304; capitals of, vii. 101- 2, 

121, 150 and ?/., 153 n., 208-9; 
colonization policy of, vii. 16 1, 163; 
communications, system of, vii. 98- 
102, 137, 143 w., 148, 149, 209; 
conductivity of, vii. 61; culturally 
alien territories included in, vii. 
64-65; decline of, vii. 261 and //.; 
duration of, vii. 26 and ?i., 28; ix. 

330 w.; East Roman Empire, re- 
lations with, vii. 319; viii. 104; 
establishment of, vii. 10 1-2, 203, 

208; IX. 35; expansion of, vii. 98, 
101-2, 121, 208, 399; viii. 34S-9 
and n., 459; financial system of, vii. 

181, 186; fossils of Syriac Civiliza- 
tion, encounters with, viii. J09; 
frontiers, defence of, vii. 12 1; geo- 
graphical range of, vii. 6247/.; viii. 

93. 96, 458; imperial tradition in, 
vii. 539 ?!.; interregnum following, 

X. 84; Islam, relation to, vii. 159, 

209, 377 ; viii. 90; ix. 35 ; law, system 
of, vii. 261, 28 c;-9i ; ix. 35-36; mili- 
tary system of, vii. 121, 318-19, 329; 

— see also under Garrisons ; nomads, 
relations with, vii. 98, 149 398; 

non-Muslim subjects, position of, 
vii. 260, 289, 346, 377, 401 ; ix. 

554; overthrow of, vii. 77, 98-99» 

102, 572, 701; ix. 36; religions, 
competing, vii. 378, 379; social 
revolution in, vii. 146, 147-52; 
stability of, viii. 458; successor- 
states of, vii. 261, 539 n.) viii. 664; 


vinitv achieved bv. viii <pQ. 

;a™»„ 

C. MAP HATE. 

Arab States-. British pohey to«.r.U 
v.n. 258-6.; I.rcnch po ''t* 

of. VW J20. 26, . 

69 j, nuitcniil resources of, vw. 4o’ 
/ niilitm' and political weakness 

of, vjii. 259-61; Turkey, relations 
with, viii. 269 w.; Western World, 
relations with, viii. 258-61; see also 
under Israel. 

*Arabi Pasha, Ahmad, viii. 257, 258, 
263, 554. 

Arabia, currency used in, vdi. 316, 317 
and n. 

Arabic language, the, vii. 51 144, 

181, 242 and 245, 253, 346; viii. 

1 21, 445 and n., 585; ix. 117, 705, 
708, 709; x. 22" 23, 69, 218. 

Arabic Muslim Civilization: achieve- 
ments of, viii. 222; as civilization 
of third generation, vii. 410; break- 
down of, probable, ix. 411-12, 442; 
cradle of, ix. 695 ; culture —‘classical’ 
language and literature, viii. 104-5; 
ix. 705, 707, 708, 709 and ; — in- 
digenous, preservation of, vii. 79; — 
radiation of, viii. 216-17; genesis of, 

vii. 53, 357 n.; viii. 362; geo- 
graphical range of, vm. 216-17, 720 
n.; Hindu Civilization, contact VMth, 

viii. 213 w.; intermingling of oecu- 
menical communities in, viii. 275-6; 
Iranic Aluslim Civilization — ab- 
sorption into, vii. 569; viii. 316, 460, 
465; IX. 412; — relation to, vii. 79, 

569 and w., 570/1.; viii. 104-5; ix. 

651 n.; law of God, belief in, ix. 
175; military strength of, viii. 362; 
Alongols, relations with, ix, 165; 
nomads, ICurasian, relations with, 
viii. 222; position of — at close of 
15th century, viii. 216-17; — in 
1950, ix. 413; re-emcrgence of, vii. 

569 n., 570 /!.; viii. 316, 465; Syriac 
Civilization, afliliation to, vii. 53, 
393» 410; viii. 105, 275; ix. 695; 
Time of Troubles, ix. 413; uni- 
versal state, absence of, vii. 318 //.; 
Western Civilization, contact with, 
vii. 79, 569/1.; viii. 216-18, 362, 
405, 465; IX. 414; Western know- 
ledge of, ix. 215 and n. 

Arabs : 

Maghrib! gth-century buccaneers, 
viii. 348-9 and n. 

Primitive Muslim: ability of, ix. 36; 
barbarism of, viii. 58, 59-60, 64, 
656; X. 1 17; communications 
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Arabs {cont.), 

opened up by, vii. 99; conquests 
of — in Roman Empire, vii. 92, 
loi, 130, 131 and 153 n., 158, 
179-80, 181, 186, 188, 208, 288, 
289, 310-11, 346, 379; viii. 49, 51, 
52, 69, 93, 121 ?/., 122, 123, 187, 
274, 280, 297 n., 302, 348, 361, 364, 
3 ^JS, 394 41O1 413. 444 . 445 , 45 ^^, 

4f^3, 4^7, 475, 479, 630, 726, ix. 
20 7/., 34, 92, 236, 301, 304, 529 
743 ; X. 85 ; — in Sasanian ICmpire, 
vji. 130, 148, 149, 153 179, 181, 

186, 208, 228, 289, 3T0-JI, 346, 
379. 399-400, 610 704; viii. .|9, 

51, 52, 274, 3^>4 »•, 3^‘5, 410, 413, 
5^)7; IX. 236, 529 743; ^>9. « 5 ; 

demoralization of, \iii. 53; eiiip- 
tion of, vii. 659; Mil. 3, 17, 49, 57, 
364, 664; iv. 20//., 236; ethos of, 
vm. 54-55, 59-60, 616; Hellenism 
ejectecl 1 10m Syriac World by, viii. 
274, 275, 316; horse, use* oi, vm. 
17, 637; Islam, attitude to, ix. 
326; looting of Ctesijihon by, mi. 
229; race-feehnp, absence of, vm. 
567; leeeptiMty ol, \ii. 188; self- 
confidence of, X. 68; social back- 
^lound of. Ml. 289; violence of, 
vm. 616; women, position of, mu. 
652-3, 654, 656. 

See also under ‘Ahmasid Cai iimjaif; 
Aciiahmfntan r^MiTRL; Assmua; 
Caholinciam liiiMPiKL'; Haiuhagf; 

CoNsrANTiNorLL; CuETi:; I'Asr 

Eoman Emj’Ihj:; Egyim'; Gitvs- 
SANins; Haxjthai mi, 11\np; 
1Iija/!s; Hiial, IIani.'; IdiusTs; 
TvAKiiMins; OuriioDox Chhisiian 
Ci viLizA I’KJN ; Ottoman Eaipire; 
pALLsj'fXE; QiiRAYsii, Hanu; 
Roman I-^mimre; Sa'o, Ramj; 
SANfsIs; Sasanian Empire; 
SA'fTDl Arabia; Shlaym, Banu; 
TamIm, Banu; Omayyad Cam- 
PTiATi:; VisicoTiirA; W^miiiabTs; 
WxbTTRN Civilization; Yam an. 
Arapon, Kinpdom ol, union with 
Castile, vm. 221. 

Aramaeans, the: as pioneers of Syriac 
. society, viii. 439; Assyria, rcdations 
with, vii. 1427/., 24877., 5S1, 604; 
vni. 420, 439, 440-1, 447, 461 ; cul- 
ture, radiation of, vm. 441 ; I littites, 
relations with, vm. 506 77.; Mesopo- 
tamia invaded by, vii. 252-3 and w., 
jSr, 662 77.; viii. 439, 44-0, 447-^, 461. 
Aramaic language, the, vii. 142, 246 77., 
248, 249, 253, 254, 586, 612 and 77.; 

viii. 442, 443, 445 and 77., 491, 506; 

ix. 1 17; X. 61 77. 


Arcadius, Roman Emperor, vii. 337 ti. ; 
ix. 668; x. 63. 

Archaism : apparentation-and-affilia- 
tion in relation to, viii. 10 1; ix. 5; 
as a kind of renaissance, viii. 10 1 
and 77. ; as a symptom of schism in 
the soul in a disintegrating society, 

vii. 558; vni. 101; in JCgypt, vii. 

50 77. ; in Modern W^estern World, 
vni. 132, 135; IX. 112-13 77., 463-4, 
629-31; in universal states, vii. 56- 
57> 69 70, 3<15; linguistic and 

literary, vii. 369-70; vm. 158 77. ; 
ix. 363 ; of secular pilgrims, ix. 1 12- 
13 77.; of Western architecture, vm. 
374 5 ; of W\"sterii nationalism, viii. 
191 77 . , 295, 301 and 77., 312, of Wes- 
tern Ktimantic i\Io\ cment, viii. 132, 
135* t9i of Zealotism, vm. 301, 
312, 621 scq(i.; religious, vii. 457 77.; 
IX. 629-3 1 ; stdf-deleat ol, vii. 56-57; 
Mil. 621. 

Aichidamian W’^ar, the, ix. 236; see 
also Atheno-Pei.oponnlstvn War. 
Archidaimis HI, King of Sparta, ix. 

268 77. 

Archimedes of Syracuse, ix. 728. 
Architectine: Armenian, vm. 503; 
Baro(iue, ix. 431 ; Byzantine, 

viii. 503; ix. 84-85, 12S, 158, 161-2; 
‘Gothic’, MM. 374 -5, 503; IX. 66, 83, 

84, 85, 128, 71S; Hellenic, ix. 82, 
120; Hellenizmg style, ix. 83, 84, 

85, 120, 128, 155; iron girdc., use 
of, IX. 85-86; nco-Colomal, ix. 463; 
neo-Cothic, i\. 363, 374 -5> 463 
North AmciKMn, i\. 85, 463; Otto- 
man, IX. 84.-S5 and 7/.; renaissances 
ol, IX. 83-86, i?o, 1 28, 155, 161-2; 
Komanes(|uc, \m. 374-5, 503; ix. 
^3> ^ b '^5» 128; Venetian, viii. 502- 
3- 

Arctic regions: air communications 
across, ix. 4S3 -4; conquest of, ix. 
467; X. TiS, exploration of, vm. 315. 
Arculf, W'eslcin jnlgrnn to Jerusalem, 

ix. 90, 1 18. 

Ard.ishir 1, Sasanian h^^mperor, vdi. 
189; vm. 51 77. 

Argentea, daughter of ‘Umar b. 

Halsun, vm. 367 n. 

Arghun, li-Khaii, vii. 257; x. 71, 

76 77. 

Argonauts, tbc, vm. 456 7/.; see also 
under Pacitic. 

Ariadne, vii. 464. 

Arian Christianity, viii. 10 77., 277, 
278 and 77., 280, 286; IX. 302. 
Anararnnes (Ariyaramna), the Achae- 
nienid, vii. 204, 601 and 77., 621, 
622, 639. 
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Ariarathes, founder of Pontic Cappa- 
docian dynasty, viii. 414 w. 

Ariosto, Lodovico, vii. 71 1; ix. 8r. 
Aristagoras of Miletus, vii. 591, 629; 
viii. 428. 

Aristarchus, Macedonian companion 
of St. Paul at Ephesus, x. 139. 
Aristeidcs, P. Aelius: In Romam, 
quoted, vii. 10, 43-44, 60, 68, 81 w., 
83 n., 92, 96, 123, 134 n.y 216. 
Aristippus of Cyrenc, vii. 488 n. 
Aristobulus, Alexander’s general, vii. 

591. 

Aristodamus of Sparta, vii. 324 «. 
Ariston of Chios, vii. 488 ?/. 
Aristonicus of Pergamon, the Attalid, 
IX. 269. 

Aristophanes, Alexandrian critic, ix. 
139 n. 

Aristophanes of Athens: The Clouds y 

vii. 472; The Km^htSy ix. 65. 
Aristotelian philosophy, the, \ii. 

383 n.y 384, 409, 488 n.\ vni. 121, 
409 n.y 609; IX. 45-48, 63 n.y 110, 
120, j-^oseqq.y 156-7, 164, 166, 198. 
Aristqtle: digest of constitutions 

organized hy, ix. 206-7 literary 
technique of, x. 229; on ascen- 
dancy of women over warlike laces, 

viii. 655 and on intellect, ix. 
327-8, 333, 395; on scale of ideal 
city-state, ix. 538 ;i. ; Poetics , cj noted, 

ix. 392; relativity of his thought, ix. 

725. 

Ariyaramna, see Auiaramxrs. 

Arkha, Babylonian pretender (522 
B.C.), vii. 602. 

Armatoli, the, viii. 175 n. 

Armenia: Achaemcnian regime in, 
vii. 583, 609 -10 and n., 662; Chlician 
Kingdom of, viii. 369-70, 371, 375, 
423 n.; Iconoclast and Jeonodiile 
movements in, ix. 91-92; Kingtlom 
of — as buffer state, viii. 412, 413; 
— as Sclcucid successor-state, viii. 
41 1 ; — partition of, between Roman 
and Sasanian Empires, viii. 413; ix. 
91 and n.\ — Roman and Arsacid 
competition for hegemony over, viii. 
412-13; ix. 528-9, 530; principali- 
ties as successor-states of 'Abbasid 
Caliphate, viii. 368, 369. 

Armenian language, the, vii. 245, 
610 n.y 665, 666, 682 n. 

Armenians, the: Crusaders, relations 
with, viii. 369, 370 w., 371; cul- 
tural influence of, viii. 503 ; in fast- 
nesses, viii. 367-8, 370, 503; in 
Ottoman Empire, viii. 185, 191, 
295-6, 304. 305, 370; X. 21 n.y 22 n.y 
91-92; in U.S.S.R., viii. 296; 


Monophysite, relations w'ith Ortho- 
dox Christians, vdii. 369; national- 
ism, effect of, on, viii. 295-6; 
origin of, viii. 368; Saljuqs, relations 
with, vni. 368; Westernization of, 
viii. 369-70, 375; sci (iho under 
Achviaii nian Empikk; East Roman 
Em 19 RE. 

Armies: barbarian recruits to, viii. 
26 seqq.y 40-44, 51 n.y 67;^ cost of, 
vni. 25, 28, 30, 39, 40; creation and 
maintenance ol, vii. 126, 182-5, 
318 scqq.'y esprit dc corp^ of, vii. 
323-7; handicaps on, in fighting 
barbarians, vni. 15 scqq.'y impro\ed 
organization of, to meet barbarian 
threat, mii. 25 seqq.\ mcTcenarics, 
use of, vii. 50, 98, iiQ, 140, 142, 
327-3‘'^, 62 pi.; viii. 40 -44, 70, 175 
n.y 432 3, 424, 425, 458, 515 12., 619, 
730-2; IX. 50O, 507, 752; militia, vii. 

31^. 319 20, 323, 330, 331 and 
n. y see nUo under names of universal 
stales (siib-heading: mihtaiy s\s- 
ti^nx) and undei Barrarians, hiuRoi’]:, 
Wi-SPERN ; (.i ARRisoNs ; Great 

Britain; IIai'suitu; MoNARniY; 
Indian IKton; New Zi’Aeand; 
Paklstan; Prissia; Roman State; 
SELia-ciD iMoxARriiv; Spain; 
UnuJ'D States 01. Amkrk’a; West- 
ern C'I\TE 1 /AI ION. 

Arnold, Matthew': J eolation, quoted, 
IX. 150. 

Arnold, J)r. '^rhomas, vii. 383 n. 

Arnold, Sir '^rhomas W., x. 23, 218; 
The Cahphatc, (.pioted, vii. 12, 13- 
14, 15-16, 28; The Prcachinct of 
hlani, quoted, viii. 164, 165, 166. 

Arnuwanda, Ililtite Tanperor, viii. 
450 n. 

Arn.in (Flavius Airiamis) of Nico- 
medra, \ni. 408; x. ii n.\ Expcditio 
Alexandriy quoted, vii. 644 
689 1/.; on field-state of Darius Ill’s 
army, \ii. 591, 626, 63.7 ?/., 650, 656, 

657- 

Arsacul E.mpire: administrative 

organization of, vii. 180, 188, 189; 
as yXchaemcnian successor-state, 
viii. 486, 487, 491; as Seleucul suc- 
cessor-state, VII. 2021/.; as Syriac 
response to Hellenic challenge, viii. 
490; Babylonia, occupation of, vii. 
202; viii. 48622.; break-up of, vni. 
487; capital city of, vii. 202 22., 227; 
city-states, relations with, viii. 486, 
487; decline of, viii. 51 22.; estab- 
lishment of, viii. 487; ethos of, vii. 
217, 310; expansion of, vii. 202; 
viii. 41 1 ; feudal system in, viii. 486 
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and w. ; financial policy of, vii. 310; 
geographical range of, viii. 487; ix. 
528; Hitlitc ICmpire, resemblance 
to, viii. 490, 491 ; languagCvS and 
scripts of, viii. 443; military tech- 
nique of, VIII. 468, 487; ovei throw 
of, vjii. 70; reincarnation of, in 
Holy Roman Empire, viii. 486, 489, 
490, 491; religion of, vii. 190; viii. 
602, 611; ix. 529; rise of, viii. 510; 
role of, viii. 146, 490; ix. 330;/.; 
Romans, relations with, vii. 310; 
viii. 412, 413, 446, 467, 468, 602; ix. 
284, 528- 9, 530, 534; Seleucid 

Monarchy, relations with, viii. 411, 
659; temple-states in, viii. 486, 487; 
trade of, viii. 486. 

Arsames (Arsama), the Achaemenid, 
Ml. 204, 599 «•, boi, 622 and tt. 

Arsenije 111 , Serb Patriarch, viii. 166, 
167, 187. 

Arscnijc IV, Serb Patriarch, viii. 187. 

Arsham (Arsama), Persian (TO\ernor- 
Gcneral of JOgypt, vii. 119 n. 

Arshurani, A., and Habitlullin, Kh.: 
Ocherki Pamsla 7 ?nzmay quoted, viii. 
694 n. 

Artabanus V, the Arsacid, vii. 189 n. 

Artapherncs, nephew of Darius I, 
viii. 435. 

Artavasdes, the Arsacid, viii. 487. 

Artaxerxes I, the Achaemenid, vii. 
229, O41 7/., 685. 

Artaxerxes 11 , the Achaemenid, vii. 
71, 247, 601 77.; Mil. 437. 

Artaxerxes HI, the Achaemenid, xii. 
247. 

Artaxias, King of Armenia, \u. 202 7/., 
626-7, 662 sniq. 

Artemis of Anthela, temple of, viii. 

570 77 . 

Arts, visual : as component element in a 
culture. Mil. .^,99-500; as\ehicle lor 
religion, vii. 71 1; viii. soo, 510; 
X. 4-5; barbaiism in, mu. 500; 
Rarocjue style, i\. 65, 67; 
vni. 103, 392 77 ., 502-3; ‘c.irrying- 
power’ of, vni. 516; cultural non- 
conductiN ity of works ot, viii. 
51577.; cumulatnc progress, ques- 
. tion of, ix. 699; emotional diarge in 
works of, X. 114, 1 16; eternal and 
ephemeral aspects of, ix. 48-49, 
703 ; material pow'er in relation to, 
vii. 704-5, 709, 710, 714; native 
style in competition with a revenant^ 
50, 155-6; necessity and freedom 
reconciled in, ix. 50; renaissances 
of, ix. 2, 3 and w., 6, 8, 51, 66, 82-86, 
109, 128-9, 155-6, 162; secularization 
of, viii. 500; social milieu, relation 


to, ix. 48, 49-51, 697; subconscious 
psyche in relation to, ix. 48 seqq., 
^97i 703> 704; vulgarity in, viii. 500; 
iee also ufider names of civilizations 
(sub-heading: culture) and wider 
Architecture; Assyria; Bas 
Relief; Buddhism: Mahayana; 
Painting; Sculpture. 

Artuchas, Persian satrap of Armenia, 
vii. 662. 

Aiyas, the, vii. 471 77.; viii. 1077., 17, 
1^4. 576-7 n., 637-8. 

Asen, Vl.ich patriot, ix. 717. 

Ashraf, Afghan war-lord, viii. 62. 
Ashton, T. S., ix. 31 1, 312; letter 
from, quoted, ix. 229, 230, 313, 314; 
'I'he Indii^ttial Ue^'o/utiofit quoted, 

IX. 386-7. 

Ashtorcth, w'orship of, vii. 458, 467; 
IK. 305. 

Asia- iLuropc — cultural and ecclesias- 
tical dividing lines, absence of, viii. 
711, 715-17; ' Hellenic theory of 

feud with. Mil. 457, 708 ^rqq.y 719, 
723-4; — land-irontier, dilhculty of 
demarcating, mu. 712-13, 725; 

— maiitiine frontier with, viii. 710- 
12; ' modern Western differentia- 

tion between, mm. 719 seqq,’, intelli- 
gentsia, rise of, IX. 471, 532; origin 
of name, mu. 71 1 South-JCastern 
— economic lesources and cultural 
influences in, mu. 337 / 7 . ; — indus- 
tiiah/ation of, viii. 541-2; ^‘Outh- 
Western, chi onology of, x. 1 69 seqq. ; 
Western Civilization —reconcilia- 
tion with, ix. 456 8; -- revolt 
•against WY'stern ascendancy, ix. 

454-5. 532. , ... 

Asiatic Civilization, hypothetical, viii. 
72H- 9 77. 

Asjiar the Alan, ix. 664. 

Aspasia of Miletus, vii. 472//.; viii. 

581-2 77 . 

Aspourgos, King of (ammerian Bos- 
phorus, vii. 6.14 

Asshurbanipal (Assur-bani-apli) King 
of Assyiia, mi. 325 7/., 604, 621-2, 
658 77.; Mil. 423 77 .; IX. 53, 54, iiS; 

X. 48, 49. 

Asshurnazirpal (Assur-nasir-apli) II, 
King of rvssyna, vii. 604; viii. 125; 
ix 4^6. 

Asshur-Nirari V, King of Assyria, x. 

175 - 

Asshur-rabi I, King of Assyria, x. 181 71. 
Asshur-Uballit I, King of Assyria, x. 
178 and n. 

Assisi: Francis of, see Francis; 

F'ranciscan Church at, ix. 1 12 and «. 
Assyria: aggression by, vii. loi; 
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apostasy of, froniBabylonic Civiliza- 
tion, X. 94; Arabs, relations with, 

vii. 658 and n.\ army, esprit de cotps 
f)f, vii. 324, 325 ; art of, viii. 491 ; ix. 
82, 155; as carapace of J^abylonic 
World, VII. 550; as Great Power, x. 
185 ; as march state, viii. 448 //., .^40, 
461-2; assimilation, policy of, \ii. 
581-2; Babylonia, relations with, 
vir. 655; viii. 424, 439; X. 185, 187; 
hrcak-up of, vii. 655, 661, 668; 
brutality of, vii. iii, 581; calendar 
of, X. 176-7; capital cities of, \ii. 
204-5; chronology of, x. 173, 175; 
‘classical’ literature, libraries of, ix. 
53-54; culture of, vii. 50, 97//.; 
depoitation, policy of, vii. 142; viii. 
440-1, 472; downfall of, mI. 101, 
604, 606, 622, 654 //., 655, 664, 
686-7; viii. 423 ;/., 424, 432, 440; IX. 
53, 281, 522; X. 43, 1 16; economic 
fruits of conc|uests not liarvested by, 

viii. 420; JCfi:ypt, relations with, vii. 

50, 1 18, 229, 575 ; vin. 422 -3, 440; 

J^lamites, relations with, \ii. 204, 
621 ; X. 48 ; l^shnunna, relations wath, 
X. 185 and //. ; expansion of, vn. 581, 
604, 6r6, 632, 660, 675-6 and n.\ 

viii. 92, 420, 423, 432 and 1/., 4 to; 
X. 175, 185; frontieis of, viii. 432; 
geographical range of, viii. 92-()3, 

420, 426, 432 and v.\ CTreeks, rela- 
tions with, Mil. 422 3; heroism of, 

ix. 522; Hittitcs, relations with, 
viii. 420, 432 and 440; inter- 
regnum following collapse of, \iii. 
424, 432; Juilah, relations W'lth, 
viii. 425, 440; langu.igcs and scripts 
ot, viii. 4t3; law', system of, \ii. 
3257/.; legacy of, iv. 502; long- 
term results brouglit about by, \iii. 
424-5, 431, 434,' 462, 477; Man, 
relations with, x. 185, 1S8; Aledes, 
relations with, \ii. 621-2, 686; viii. 
424; militarism of, vii. 119//., 324, 
325 ;/., 580, 581, 684; viii. 275,420, 

421, 423, 424, 434, 439, 440, 44«, 

461, 475, 476, 477; ix. 53, 44h; X. 
116, 122; Mitannians, relations 

with, vii. 686; viii. 448 ;z., 449; x. 
187; name, survival of, vii. 581; 
Phoenicians, relations with, viii. 
420, 421, 425, 434, 440; political 
map as seen by, x. 218; provinces 
of, vii. 581-2; revolts against, viii. 
422-3, 425 n.\ successor-states of, 
viii. 94-95, 423, 425; trade of, viii. 
448 n . ; see also under Aramaeans ; 
Sumer and Akkad. 

Assyrians, Nestorian Christian, viii. 

337 n. 


Astarte, see Ashtoreth. 

Astrakhan, Russian conquest of, viii. 
225-6 and n. 

Astral philosophy, the, vii. 71, 693. 

Astrology, vii. 301; ix. 172, 396, 405, 
728- 9. 

Astronomy, science of, vii. 97 «., 476, 
490 w., 491, 492, 493; viii. 483; ix. 
203-4, 212 «., 309, 350, 35i» 573i 
728 n. 

Asturia, Kingdom of, viii. 350-1 n. 

Astyages, King of Media, vii. 597, 598, 
599» hoi, 605, 655, 6'74 //. 

Asvaghosha, Mahayanian Buddhist 
Father, vii. 750 

Atahualpa, Inca, viii. 6t; x. 116. 

Ataturk, Mustafa Kcmal: autocratic 
rule of, viii. 345, 346, 616; Cali- 
phate, policy regaiding, vii. 25; 
death of, viii. 346; Ciraeco-Turkish 
entente negotiated by, vii. 31; viii. 
192; 1 lerodianism of, viii, 602, 613, 
616, 618; llittites, attitude towards, 
X. 10 n.\ imperialism renounced by, 
\iii. 19 1 //., 263-4; ‘New ‘OsmanlP 
Revolution (a.d. 1908), partici- 

pation in, viii. 235//.; objectives 
of, vni. 263 m/7. ; political ability 
of, VIII. 191 pronunciarniento of 
(23 July 1939), VIII. 263; Rumeliot 
origin of. Mil. 264; Westernizing 
policy of, vii. 2+0//.; viii. 237, 238, 
245, 266-8, 482 510, 549; IX. 358. 

Atbara, Battle of the (8 April 1898), 
viii. 29. 

Athana Chalcioecus, ix. 8. 

Athanagild, King of Visigolhia, viii. 

654- 

Athanasian Christianity, ix. 302. 

Athanasius, St., vii. 395, 514. 

Athena Poliuchus, vii. 430, 431, 433, 

479, 520//., 530, 765; IN. 8. 

Arhcno-l*cloponnesian War, the (431“ 
404 D.C.), vii. 328, 385, 472, 530; 
VIII. 436, 581-2 //., 719; ix. 236, 270, 
288, 345, 368 w., 392, 393. 445. 446; 
X. 60 and //., 9+, 97, 105. 

Athens: administrative system of, ix. 
538-9 //., 542; archives of, ix. 206- 
7 //. ; as the education of Hellas, vii. 
705. 7oh; IX. 1 08, 393 ; as tyrant city, 
*x. 393; British Archaeological 

School at, ix. 538 w.; x. 20, 109, 218; 
Byzantine attitude towards, ix. 108- 
9; challenges, response to, ix. 394; 
citizcn-body, assembly of, vii. 527; 
constitutions — Cleisthcnes’ (508- 

507 B.C.), IX. 538-9 n. ; — democratic, 
overthrow of, vii. 472; — Solon’s, 
355; cultural and material 
achievements, simultaneous, vii. 
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706-7; currc'ncy of, vii. 316; 
dramatic performanccii m, viii. 405, 
51S, 710; IV. 3^2 ~4; K^ypt, rela- 
tions with, ix. 3<;4; empire estab- 
lislied by, vii. 130//., 186;/.; ‘Four 
Iluiuhcd’, episode of, ix. 207 8 //.; 
franchise, ix. 303, 538/1., 530//.; 
J’rankish Duchy of, viii. 4<j3; piain 
distrilnition in, ix. 3^3-.! ; hybiis of, 
IV 3^/4; independence, recapture of 
( 22 g Ti.c:.), IX. 261; navy of, \ii. 
705-6; Olyinpieum, Iladnan’s, iv. 
31^1 2, 360; pill ochial ism of, iv. 
554; F.irthenon - date of construc- 
tion of, i\. 351 2; — exactness of 
workmanship of, ix. 6()0; Peloyion- 
ncsian C’onfedei acy, rel.it 10ns with, 
IX. 530, ]ila}^uc in, viii. 581 //. ; poli- 
tic. il-mmdcdncssof, vii. 530; popula- 
tion of, i\. 538 and //. ; public ser- 
\ icis in. Ml. 52 ()- 3 o; ret^ister of citi- 
zens of, IX. 303 , religious fanaticism 
in. Ml. 472, Mil. 5S1 ;/., 582 n.\ sack 
ol, by (joths (A.n. 268), vn. 93; sclf- 
ulolization of, ix. 443; Sicily, 
attempt to coii(|uer, vin. 436, 582 
//.; i\. t)57//.; Soloni.in economic 
rcNolution in, ^'ll. 705; viii. 429-30, 
• 17 1 ; IX. 2(;i-2, 293, 3931 

Spaila, u'lations with, ix. 288; -- 
sec alsi) A I 111 N()-Pl U/lH)NiM .SIAN 
Wau; spiritual naicosis of, i\. 393-“ 
4; ‘thalassocracy’ of, as aboitive 
univets.il state, i\. 657 696; 

‘'I’hirty 'r> rants’, vii. 372; LhiiMr- 
sity of, closing of, ix. 109; with- 
drawal and reliini of, \iii. 109; 
Ze.ilolisin in, \ni. 581-2 //. 

Athos, Mount, monasterii s on, \iii. 
175 //. , IV. 307-8 //. 

Atlantcan stance, i\. 143-61 pusHUiy 

165, 363. 

Atkintic Atte, the, mii. 72(1. 

Atlantic C’(jnimunity, the, mii. 270 //. 

Atlantic Ocean, par.ible of fillinj^ in of. 
Ml. 484-5, 400. 

Atlantic Pact, the, i\. 583. 

Atl. intis, myth ol, iv. 136-7. 

Atlas, m\th of, i\. 143, 145, 149. 

Atomic science: as culmination of 
scientific acliievemcnts, vii. 481, 
496; Mii. 29, 531; IV. 401, 619; 
change in workl situation produced 
by, vii. 40, 104, 481 ; viii. 29, 36 ; 

ix. 466, 628; control ol, (]uestion of, 
vii. 482; ix. 524, 525-6, 536, 560; 
effects of, on scientific thought, vii. 
482, 495; industrial application of, 
ix. 224; intcgr.il atom, structure 
of, viii. 531 ; psychological effects ol, 
ix. 467, 518; secrecy regarding, ix. 


749; spontaneous disintegration of 
atoms, vii. 46. 

Atomic warfare: barbatians, possible 
use against, mii. 30-32; hydrogen 
bomb, IV. 408, 523 ; Japan, bombing 
of, VII. 481; VIII. 141, 336, 467, 531; 
i\. 408, ,|:t6, 467, 520, 521, 748; 
‘know^-how’, vn. 104, 537; viii. 29, 

467. 531 ; IX. 172; possible effects of, 
Mil. 531; IV. 257//., 408, ^09, 417, 

468, 473, 497, .s03, 524, 525, 594; X. 

92, <>3 ; psycliological consequences 
of, IX. 518, 520 1, 523; Russian 
preparation for, mu. 468; II.S. 
monoptily, f(iic.stion of, vn. 40. 

A toman monotheism, vn. 45 n., T07, 
195 n.y 215, 459 and //.; vni. 450-1 
and //. 

Atreus, the Pelopid, vin. 450 //., 657. 

Atrocities, psychology of, x. 22 -23 
91-92. 

Atrop.ites, founder f)f Kingdom of 
Media AtropatcMie (Azei baijan), vn. 
666 . 

Attalivis, the, ix. 261. 

Att.ilus III, King of Pcrganion, vii. 
164 //., 165. 

Altarissiyas, Achaean buccaneer, viii. 
450 //.' 

Attica, geographical scale of, ix. 538, 
539 54T* 5 12. 

Altil.i, the llun war-loul, viii. 8, 9 
I t, 52 ;/ , f)->, t)8, ()oS. 

Attis, worship of, Ml. 4 12 //., 423, 457. 

Auctor Anonymiis post Dioneni, 
ijuoted, IX. 21 n. 

Auctor Athcnicnsis Arionvmus: Imti- 
1 nitons of AthfuSy quoted, vn. 
705 6. 

Aiigiislinc, St. (Aurelius Augustinus), 
Ml. 107, 718;/.; IX. 130; X. 236; 
L)e lidpti'-mo contra Donatistasy 
c]uoted, viii. Ill //. ; l)c Civitale Deiy 
ijuotcd. Ml. 561, 710//.; IX. 223 n.\ 
death ol, iv. 674//.; inspiration of, 
X. 87-91; intellectual capacity of, 
X. 89-1)0 ; on raison d'etre of Roman 
Imipire, mi. 425;/., 533; Rctracta- 
tiones, (]Liotcd, x. 88, go; social 
milieu ol, X. 87-88; spiritual pro- 
gtess ol, vii. 427//.; theocentric 
philosopliv of, i\. 175, 182, 217. 

Augustus (C. luhus Octav lanus), 
Roman lunperor: administrative 
policy of, VII. 165, 219, 354 . 358 , 
363 ; IX. 547 n . ; Arsacids, policy 
towards, i\. 528, 534; colonization, 
policy regarding, vii. 122 and 7 i., 
133, ^34. concept of eternity of 
Rome, Ml. 9; Cursus Puhlicus insti- 
tuted by, vn. 83; death of, vii. 9; 
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deification of, vii. 458; ix. 0; Egypt, 
occupation of, ix. 658; financial 
policy of, vii. 156 n.\ frontier policy 
of, vii. 1 17, 165, 166, 2 .\^ n,\ VIII. 
25, 412, 529, 630, 637, 642; ix. 658; 
gratitude evoked by, vii. 386 and 
n.\ ix. 356; indebtedness of, to 
Pompey and Caesar, ix. 502; mili- 
tary policy of, vii. 122, I 54 » i 55 «•» 
184, 321, 322 and w., 323; viii. 26- 
27, 642; peace imposed by, vii. 93, 
1 13 M., 16O, 385-6, 707; ix. 126, 282 
«., 284; political capacity of, ix. 
723, 724-5, 729; prestige of, vii. 41- 
42; religious policy of, viii. 406; ix. 
463 ; Senatorial Order, relations 
with, Ml. 349, 350, 363; ix. 356; 
social policy of, vii. 113, 152 $C(jq.\ 
ix. 572; Virgil, relations with, vii. 

ii3«. 

Aurelian ( 1 .. Domitius Aurelianus), 
Roman limperor, vii. 146 «., 322; 
viii. 653 and n . ; ix. 302. 

Australia: Plackfcllovvs, vii. 760, 763; 
viii. 310;/.; IX. 615;;.; military 
system in, ix. 494. 

Austria: Jews, treatment of, viii, 292- 
3, 294-5; ti'inlc cycles in, ix. 230; 
see also llAi\sm’RG Monarch v. 

Austrian Succession, War of, x. 98, 
100. 

Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich (a.P. 
1867), vii. 117-18, 376; ^ix. 243, 
534 - 

Austro-Prussian War (a.u. 1866), \iii. 
138. 

Autarky, vii. 531-271. 

Avars, ‘Pseudo’-, the, viii. 69; ix. 650, 
652 7/. ; X. 56. 

Averroes, see luN Ru.shd. 

Avestan language, the, ^ii, 24877., 
594-5 and n.y 645, 647 and n.] 

X. 16, 17. 

Avicenna, see_ Anu 'Am b. Sina. 

Awrangzib ‘Alamgir, Muhyi-ad-Din, 
Mughal Emperor, vii. 17, 186, 379; 
viii. 198 n.y 199, 507, 591- 

Ayyubid Empire: as successor-stale 

of ‘Abbasid Caliphate, viii. 354; 
establishment of, viii. 359; ex- 
pansion of, viii. 359; Khwarizmis, 
relations with, viii. 35471.; over- 
throw of, vii. 327; Islam, cham- 

pionship of, viii. 356; ix. 38, T59; 
Syria, dominions in, viii. 93, 353 77. 

Aztec Empire: as alDortive Central 
American universal state, vii. 66, 
79, 196, 570 w.; viii. 639; capital 
city of, vii. 196, 230, 236; com- 
munications, system of, vii. 86-87, 
99; economic enterprise, private. 


vii. 86 and w.; hunting tribes on 
northern marches, relations with, 

viii. 636, 637, 639; last stand of, x. 
1 16; militarism of, X. 1 16, 122; police 
system of, vii. 86 and n.; precious 
metals —result of Spanish seizure 
of, vii. 229-30; — use of, vii. 307- 
8; Spanish conquest of, vii. 5, 66, 
78-79, 99, 195, 196, 229, 230, 307, 
308 and n.y 576 77.; viii. 64, 117-18, 
464, 465, 630, 636 and n.y 639, 
709 77.; IX. 469; X. 116, 132-3. 

Azurara, Cj. Fkinnes dc, ix. 367 and 77. 

Ra'al, w^orship of, ix. 305. 

Rabel, Tower of, x. 46. 

Babur, Zahlr-ad-Din Muhammad, 
’J'jmurid J^mperor, vii. 195, 251, 
252, 328; viii. 19877.; ix. 37 n.y 
103 77. 

Babylon : as capital city, vii. 200 77., 
226, 232, 235, 253; as w'inter resi- 
dence of Achaemenian court, vii. 
205; capture of, by Kassites, vii. 
97; X. 209; dynasty, first, x. 169, 
171--212; Hittitcs — relations with, 
IX. 107; X. 171, 184, 187, 192 seqq.y 
209, 210; — sack of city by, vii. 97, 
229; viii. 86; X. 187, 188, 192 i^eqq.y 
209, 210. 

Babylonia: 

as (ireat Power, x. 185. 

barbarians, relations with, x. 186-7, 
198 seqq. 

calendar of, see under Calendars. 

culture of, Mi. 67, 78, 9777., 253; 
vni. 5S6. 

deportation, policy of, vii. iii, 112, 
115-16, 1 19-20 77., 138, 142, 163, 
228, 290, 425, 440 77.; viii. 472. 

Herodi.inism of, viii. 586. 

Kassites, relations with, viii. 449; ix. 
696; X. 186-7; regime of, x. 208- 
10, 21 1. 

language of, vii. 142 and 77., 252, 253, 
586. 

law, system of, vii. 142 and 77. 

New Empire of: administrative 
organization in, vii. 581, 655; alien 
religions in, spread of, vii. 70; as 
Assyrian successor-state, vii. ii 5 " 
16, 205, 581 ; as Babylonic universal 
state, vii. 67, 70, 77, 226, 571; 
capital city of, vii. 226-7, 232; 
communications, system of, vii. 
10 1, 1 15 and n.y 227 n.\ establish- 
ment of, vii. 252, 571 ; viii. 4391 
Sthos of, vii. IT 1 ; expansion of, vii. 
582, 659, 669; frontiers, defence of, 
vii. 227; geographical range of, vii. 
655; viii. 93, 426; Greek mercen- 
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Babylonia {cont.). 

anes in, viii. 423, ^24; Judah, 
relations with, vii. 112, 115, 434; 
viii. 425, 440 n.\ Mcdcs, relations 
with, viii. 424; militarism of, viii. 
424, 425, 440 n.y 476; nomad origin 
of, X. 86 n.\ overthrow’ of, vii. 73, 
77,78, 101,226, 227,434,571, 580, 
582, 598, 654; viii. 425, 441; 
piiests, position of, \ii. 598; 
succcssor-statcs of, vii. 67, 70, 572. 
political geography of, ^il. 226-7. 
Syriac culture, spread of, viii. 442-3. 
See aho under Acuai.mi-nian I^mpire; 
ARSArin Empire; Assyria; Se- 
LEUciD Monarchy; Slmer and 
Akkad. 

Babylonic Civilization, the: athliated 
civ’ilization, absence ol, \ii. 412; 
archaeological evidence for, \iii. 
125//.; IX. 117-18; X. 96; huak- 
dovvn of, Ml. 423; Mil. 439; IX. 442; 
chronology of, x. 168-9; culture of 
— art, X. 220; — astrology, i\. 396, 
405, 728; — astronomy, viii. 443; 
— ilitlite inllueiice on, mii. 491 ; — 
liteiature, ‘classical’, i\. 70(1; — 

radiation of, viii. 441; — renaissance 
ol Sumeric art, ix. 82, 155;- ■ Syriac 
inllucncc on, Mil. 440, 441; dis- 
integiation ol, mi. 423; Mil. 446; x. 
94; dissolution of, vii. 49, 67; viii. 
107; J^gyptiac Cuilizalion, contact 
with, Ml. 50; Mil. 107, 440, 449, 
461, 462; encounters with con- 

tem]ioraries, concatenation of, mii. 
461; iossil ot. Ml. 65, 227;!.; Mil. 
365 //., 409 //., 5S6; i\. 281 ; genesis 
of, vii. 49, 53, 97 n.y 421 //.; VIII. 70, 
86, 107, 4.f8;x. 187 ; Hellenic CimIi- 
zation, contact with, mi. 5, 339; 
Mil. 404, 409 n.y 458, 478, 628; 
Hittite CiMlization, contact with. 
Mil. 440, 461, 462; interregnum 
following, vii. 661 ; languages of, ix. 
706, 708; piolctariat, internal, mi. 
70, 412; viii. 446- 7; religion of, vii. 
142, 226-7; Sumeric (’ivilization, 
alliliation to, \ii. 304; mii. 83, 86, 
448; Syriac Civilization — ab.soip- 
tion into, vii. 64, 77, 78, 423, 572; 
viii. 125, 586 ; — contact with, mi. 5, 
67; viii. 108, 125, 274, 409 ti.y t39‘' 
43 , 448, 461, 462, 472-3, 475 , 476, 
477; technology, ix. 520; time, 
measurement of, vii. 295 and 7 i., 
30 universal state continued by 
alien intruders, vii. 5, 57t“2; see 
also under Assyria; Babylonia: 
New Empire. 

Hach, J. S., vii. 715. 


Bacchus, worship of, viii. 27777., 514 
77.; IX. 87. 

Bacon, Francis, Baron Vcrulam, Vis- 
count St. Albans, mi. 474 n.; ix. 68; 
quoted, vii. 5677., no; ix. 608-9. 
Bacon, Friar Roger, O.F.M., ix. 6377., 

134 'L, 156-7. 

Bacteriological w\arfare, ix. 417. 
Bactrian Greek Empire: as successor- 
state of ATaurya Empire, vii. 
57277.; break-up of, vii. 225; viii. 
410-11; capital city of, vii. 224; 
establishment of, vii. 202; viii. 95, 
118, 121, 123, 410, 478, 480, 586-7, 
691; expansion of, vii. 103, 186, 
224, 22s, 426, 701; viii. 690; 

militarism of, viii. 452; nomads, 
relations with, viii. 17, 95; over- 
throw of, \ ill. 471 77. ; pdx oeciwienica 
under, i\. 330/1.; Scleucid Mon- 
archy, relations with, viii. 410; 
successor-states of, vii. 426; viii. 89, 
40S, 416; i>ee aho under Achae- 
MEXIAN I'.MI'IIU:. 

Baden-Powell, (R. S. S.), Lt. -General 
Lord, X. 21 I-. 

Bagehot, Waller, i\. 317/7.; quoted, 

1 \. 316 77 . 

Baghdad- geopolitical significance of 
site of. Ml. 150 77. ; sack ot, by Mon- 
gols (a.d. 1258), vii. 11-12, 14, 20 
and n.y 159, t 6 o , 229, 378; viii. 355, 
361; ix. 36, 1 19; X. 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 88, 1 1 6. 

Ikigration, Fnncc Peter Ivanovich, 
Russian general, ix. 723. 
Baha-ad-Din Juwayni, see Jliw’AYnT. 
Baha’i Movement, vii. 417, 418; viii. 
117; IX. 461. 

B.ihrayn Isl.inds, the, viii. 269. 

Bailey, C’yril, x. 217; quoted, x. 160, 
163. 

Bailey, F. 1 *^ • British Policy and the 
'Purkish Reform Movement y quoted, 

viii. 245 n.y 613 77 . 

Bailey, U. W., x. 16-17, 18. 
Bakhtivaris, the, vii. 210/7.; viii. 20. 
Bakunin, Alihail Alexandrovich, viii. 
701. 

Balaclava, Battle of (25 October 1854), 
X. 39 n.y 114. 

Balance of Power: Egyptiac, ix. 283; 
Hellenic, ix. 251, 262-6, 282 seqq.\ 
‘laws of nature’ governing, ix. 282 
seqq.y 486 scqq.y 530; Sinic, ix. 
263 seqq. ; Sumeric, ix. 283 ; x. 
185/7.; Western, viii. iii, 144-5; 

ix. 234-60 passiniy 263-4, 266 and 
n.y 267 n.y 282 seqq.y 294, 424, 444, 
491, 741; X. 92. 

Ba'Ibak, Temple of the Sun at, ix. 351. 
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Balder, worship of, vii. 457; x. 57, 

Baldwin I, King of Jerusalem (Bro- 
ther of Godfrey of Bouillon), viii. 
36g, 380 //., 390 n. 

Baldwin, limperor of Constantinople, 
vui. 370 n. 

] 3 alj b. Bishr al-Qusayri, viii. 372 n. 

Balkan Wars (1912-13), viii. 40 w., 

238, 262; X. 32, III 71 . 

‘Balkanization’, ix. 477. 

iialliol College, Oxford, x. 21-22 
30» 31 w., 32, 218, 221, 225. 

Balsanion, Theodore, Patriarch of 
Antioch, viii. 380. 
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Hellenic influence on, vin. 206 77., 
500, 587; image-worship m, mi. 
49 1; iituigital language of, vii. 
255; i\. 70S, 709, 713; liturgy ot, 
Ml. 734; metaph>sKs ol, i\. 42, 
43, 44; Mitliiaic lUmeiU m, viii. 
418; parturient phase of, mi. 404, 
408-9; persecution of, mi. 39!) 77., 
405, 541-2; i\. 43-44. 99«-; 
political inefhciency ot, m China, 
IX. 40-41; pofuil.ir adaptation of, 
in Japan, mi. 416-17; position of 

— in Oxus-Jax.irtes B.isin m 7th 
century, viii. 364, 366; - m 20th 
ccntuiy, IX. 44; pnesihood, ]’)osi- 
tion of, Ml. 720; propagation of, 
Ml. 102-3, T05, t6i, 237, 371-2, 
307-8; Mil. 451 2, 453, IX. 98, 350, 
674-6, 677, 711-12 and 7/.; routes 
followed by, to h'ar East, vii. 102, 
105, 161; Mil. 452; i\. 675-6; 
bCTiptures of, MI. 7507/.; ix. 713; 
spiritual mission of, mi. 386, 404 - 
5; VI 11. 480; IX. 394; Vantric Sect — 
anti-Hcllenism of, van. 480; — as 
fossil, vii. 3(>3, 6(;3 ; mil 92, 108-9, 
219, 226,473 , — m Bengal, \ ii. 400 , 

— missionaiy woik of, vii. 71, 159, 
229, 237, 238; MIL 219, 33877., 
360; — survival m fastnesses, mil 
219, 473 ; - temple-slates, \ 11. 693 ; 
Taoism, relation to, ix. 42; 
tolerant spirit of, vn. 400, 438-9, 
440; Zen School m Japan, vn. 506, 
725; MIL 321 7 /., 6(19; IX. 332, 333; 

— see aly'O above Ch’an School; 
zenith of, vn. 541. 

Nirvana, conception of, vii. 426 
429, 482, 483, 555, 732, 733, 75S: 

viii. 628; ix. 402, 632-3, 740 77. 
Pilgrimages, ix. 97, 98-99. 
psychological types in relation to, vii. 

724, 725, 732-3. 

See also Ae;.oKh\ Gautama; Karma. 
Buffon, G. Iv. L., Comte de, ix. 192. 
Bugeaud dc la Piconnerie, I. R.» 
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Mar<?chal de France, viii. 602 
and n. 

IJul^aria (successor-state of Ottoman 
Empire): constituent autonomous 
princii)alities of, vii. 17, 118, I35«-; 
establishment of, as national stale, 

viii. 189-90, i(;i 2sf), bi3t bi6; 

ix. 2^2; nationalism of, \iii. 191 
264; Ottoman Empire, relations 
with, vii. 23 //.; Kussian lunpiie, 
relations with, viii. 193-4; i\. 533; 
U.S.S.R., relations with. Mil. 271, 
272, .178; i\'. 533; Westernization 
of, \’iii. ^78. 

Jiulfzanan First hanpire- C’arolin^^ian 
lanpire, relations with, i\. 650, col- 
lapse of, Ml. 33; vni. 13«.; con- 
version to Chiislianily, vii. 23;/., 
405; VIII. 390, 50“?. 

Roman JCmpire, relations with, vii. 
1357?., 405; viii. 153;/., 386, 399 » 
697, 676; i\. 15, 105,107,714,715; 
ecclesi.islK’.il jurisdiction over, viii. 
153 7/.; 1 Jellemzation, rejection of, 
IX. 714; Kiev, reliitions with, viii. 
401 77. ; pretensions ol, vii. 33; ix. 
7^7- 

IkiKMrian Second hanpire, vii. 34; 

IX. 717. 

Rulj^ars, the: nomad origin of, x. 54, 
56; Pomaks, the, viii. 252; — con- 
version to Islam, viii. 1 6. 1-5; 
position ol, under Ottom.ui lvm]>ire, 
viii. 185 , 723 ii.\ settlement in Italy, 

X. 54 and 77.; White (Great), viii. 
217, ^46. 

Rui^^laiies, insurance a^.imst, ix. 222, 

3 V)- ^ 

Riii^>mann, Ihshop E. H.: l "C 

('/lurch's ]''nnmutvr zvit/i ('irilizu- 
iton, c|uotcd, vii. 542, 7^’3* 7^’7* 
Rurj^mndian-Valois House, the, ix. 
237-8. 

Rur^undians, the, vii. 280, 281 and 
71 ., 2S7; viii. ^3, ()S-f)(j anti 7/., 352 //. 
lUir^undy, I'lench Duchy of, and 
Imperial County of, ix. 237 “^ 
and 77. 

Buriats, the, vii. 39 1 »• 

Burkitt, F. C.: EV/r/w Eastern Chris- 
tianity, quoted, vii. 392. 

Burma: as successor-state of British 
Raj in India, viii. 672; ix. 457; 
theatre ol operations in Second 
Wairld W^ar, ix. 510; Mongol in- 
vasion of, viii. 69 T ri. 

Burma Road, the, viii. 691 n. 
Burna-Buriash III, Kassite King of 
Babylonia, x. 210. 

Burnaby, F.: A Rule to Khiva, quoted, 
viii. 195 n. 


Burnes, Alexander: ‘Report of the 
Ivstahlishment of an Ivntrepot or 
Fair for the Indus 'Trade’, vii. 
f)34 5 «• 

Burnet, Bishop Gilbert, viii. 674. 

Burns, A. F., ix. 232. 

Burns, A. F., and Mitchell, W. C.: 
A'leasunn^ Itusincss ('yi/es, quoted, 
ix. 227, 232. 

Burns, Robeit: 'J'o a AIousc, quoted, 
X. 40. 

Burv, J. B. : ix. 690, 70 1; x. 234; A 
History of the Ldter Roman lunptrCf 
cjiiotcd. Mil. 100//.; )\. 23; Appen- 
dix on Graeco-Roman F.iw in edi- 
tion of flihhon, quoteil, ix. 22, 23 w., 
2 I, 25, 29; on Bv/.intine historians, 
in 1‘dition of (nhhon, ix. hi 77.; '/'he 
Idea oj Proijre^s', (j noted, ix. 67, 
703; lationalist interpret. ition of 
history, vni. 10077. 

Bushmen, the, vii. 760. 

Bussell, Dr. 1'. W., x. 29 -30- 

Butterlield, Herbert C/nistianity and 
History, (pioted, viii. 498 u., 499 n.', 
IX. 191, i9t, 207-S; The Ongtns of 
Moditn Sdcnce, (quoted, vni. 119 77., 
17077 .; ix. 46, 47, ()7-h8 and 77., 

1 92 71. 

Buvvavhuls, the, vii. 13 and 77., i 150; 
Mil. 3 59- 

Byion, (ii'orge (hirdon Noel, Lord, 
VII. 703, 70S; viii. ()7<); i\. 113-14, 
ti8 , Chdde Harold's Pih'rimas^e, 
quoted, i\. 114; '/'he Destnntion of 
Sennacherib, (| noted, \. 129. 

By'zantine Empire, see E.vst Roman 
IvMi'iin:. 

Caeneus of Antioch, vni. ^55 and n. 

C.iesar-vvoiship, vii. 387, 439, 440» 
441, 4*15. 458, 479, 7h7 ; mh* 40fi; 
ix. 49 n., 171. 450- 

Cactani, L. : Studi di Stona (Jnentede^ 
quoted, VII. 438, 454; viii. 3. 

C.ihun, Eton, viii. 2(12 n. 

Cam and Abel, stiuggle between, vii. 
561; MU. (>48-50 ; i\. 417- 

‘C’akc of Custom’, the, vin. 656, 658; 
IX. 76, 85, 59O. 

Calchedon, C’ouncil of, vii. 192; vni. 
364 77., 366, 383. 

Calderon dc la Barca, Pedro, vii. 

Calendats: Assyrian, x. 50, 170-7; 
Babylonian, vii. 295 seqci., 304 and 

71 .; X. 49, 50, » 7 G 177 «•, 179; 

bcneliciaricsof, vii. 303-5 ; Ivgyptiac, 
vii. 295 and n., 30477.; French 
Revolutionary, vii. 301, 305; 

Gregorian, vii. 29577., 303, 305; 
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X. 170; Islamic, vii. 301, 304; 
X. 49, 50; Jewish, vii. 304 and n.\ 
Julian, vii. 295 w., 302 71., 303, 305; 
X. 176, 17777.; Mayan, vii. 304; ix. 

1 18; X. 170-1 ; Orthodox Christian, 
vii. 303, 304; Roman, vii. 301, 302, 
3031 304; Sclcucid, vii. 299 and 77.; 
iSinic, vii. 304; Sumenc, vii. 304; 
X. 48, 49-50. See aho under Arab 
Calitiiate; India: Rntish Raj; 
Mughal EMriRu; Misgoviie Em- 

riRE; OiTOMAN Emi'IRi:. 

Calhoun, John C., \iii. 640, 641. 
‘Cahg^ula’ (Gaius lulius Caesar), 
Roman Emperor, vn. 321 77. 

Caliph, depreciation ol usage of title, 

vii. 22 and //. 

Caliphate, the: Western miscon- 
ception of, as a ‘spiritual’ ofhee, vii. 
22-23. See aho under ‘Ahbastd 
Cai.iphail; 'Abu-al-11amTd II; 
Arab Caliphail; AtatOrk; Otto- 
man Empire; Turkey; Umayyad 
Caliphate. 

Calhas, Peace of (450-.J49 B.C.), x. 
81 77. 

Calmucks, the, vii. 99, 3937/.; viii. 
219, 22I), 338 7/., 608, 614, 617; ix. 
160, 743 and n. 

Calvin, Jean, vii. 495 77.; viii. 496; ix. 
95 - 

CaUinism, vii. 718; viii. 152, 156, 

157* 159. 1^10, T7O1 171, ^>05; IX- 

94. 95. 150, 304. 

Cambaceres, J. J. R. dc, vii. 269. 
Ca 7 nhridi*e Ancient History • the, x. 

II. 

Cambyses, provenance of name, vii. 
652, 686. 

Cambyses I, the Achaemenid, vii. 
204, 622, 652. 

Cambyses II, the Achaemenid: Car- 
thage, designs against, vii. 149 and 
n.y 178; character of, vii. 50, 70, 
178, 61377.; death of, vii. 60077., 
601, CiZT.u.y 68077.; Egypt, con- 
quest of, VII. 50, 119 77., 178, 575 7/., 
658, 659; viii. 425; I'^thiopia, un- 
successful invasion of, viii. 431; 
murder of Smerdis, alleged, vii. 
599 77., 600 77., 601. 

Camel: Battle of the (g Dec. a.d. 656), 

viii. 653 77., 654; introduction of, 
into North Africa, viii. 17; ix. 659; 
use of, viii. 637, 639. 

Cameron, George G., v 4 i. 620-1 77.; x. 
238 ; History of Early /ra77, 'quoted, 
vii. 205 77 . ; comments by, vii. 580 7 t., 
588 77., 605 77., 607 77., 615 77., 624 77., 
649 77., 656 77., 657 77., 673 77., 675 77., 
679 77 ., 687 77. 


Camoens, Luis de, vii. 715 77. 
Campbell, Colonel Patrick, British 
Consul-General in Egypt, viii. 
243 77. 

Campus Mauriacus, Battle of (a.d. 
451), viii. 52 77 . 

Canaanites, the, viii. 297-8 77., 310 77. 
Canaanite language, the, vii. 252, 
•253 W-. 254, 292; VIII. 442, 443, 
445 77.; X. 87, Hebrew Lan- 

guage; and under Phoenicians. 
Canada: British conquest of, ix. 298- 
9 and 77.; cattle kingdom, see under 
America: North; French and 

British communities, federation 
between, ix. 550; French rule, 

elimination of, viii. 631; French 
settlement in, ix. 297; opening up 
of, ix. 480; political cv’olution of, 
i\. 477; Quebec civil code, vii. 
276 and 77.; social harmony, ap- 

proach to problem of, ix. 578; 
strategico-political frontier of, ix. 
484 77.; U.S.A., relations with, viii. 
63 1 ; IX. 299. 

Canals: Chinese, vii. 87-91, 99, 128; 
IX. 385 7/.; importance of, in uni- 
versal states, vii. 81; Sumerian, vii. 
81. 

Caiidia, War of (a.d. 1645-69), viii. 

24077.; IX. 431 X. 136. 

Cannae, Battle of (216 B.C.), viii. 
582 77 . 

Cant.icuzcnc, Sheiban, Ilospodar of 
Wallachia, \iii. 166. 

Canteniir, Demetrius, Prince of Mol- 
davia, viii. 162, 187, 19477. 

Canute, King, x. 216. 

Capital cities, vii. 38 and 77., 39 and 
77., 80, 193-239; see aho under Cui.- 
ture: radiation; and under names 
of universal states. 

Capitalism, viii. 11277., 148. 
Capodistrias, loannis Anddnios, 
President of Greek national state, 
viii. 184 77. 

Cappadocia, Pontic: Hittite culture in, 
viii. 43277.; Kingdom of, viii. 41 1, 
414 and 77., 415, 587. 

Cappadocians, the, vii. 124; x. 201; 

see also Cimmerians; Paktyes. 
Capraia, monks on, vii. 382. 
‘Caracalla’ (M. Aurelius Antoninus), 
Roman Emperor, vii. 156, 261, 267, 
288; IX. 541, 553, 554 77 . 

Carapaces, vii. 549-50. See also 
under Assyria; Hapsburg Mon- 
archy (Danubian) ; Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

Carians, the, viii. 570 n. 

‘Carlisle Table’, the, ix. 222 n. 
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Carlowitz, Peace Settlement of (a.d. 
1699), viii. 163. 

Carlyle, IC. I., in Dictionary of National 
Biography y quoted, x. 148. 
Carneades of Cyrene, viii. 728. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
the, X. 170. 

Carolingian Empire: Arabs, relations 
with, viii. 348, 350; as abortive re- 
nascent univeisal state, vii. 538; i\. 
153-4 and //., 164, 682; as ghost of 
Roman Empire, viii. 348, 350, 394; 
IX. 9, TO, 12, IS, 17, 19, 20, 122, 
153, 082; barbarian origin of, ix. 
17, barbarians, relations with, viii. 
16, .17; break-up of, viii. 348, 350, 
382; centre of gra\ityof, ix. 17-18; 
Church and State, relations be- 
tween, ix. 12; collapse of, vii. 407; 
vm. ^5, 348; IX. 9, 10, 12, 18, 164, 
653; culture ol, viii. 671, 672; ix. 
63-64, 72, 162, 163, 672; East 
Roman JOmpire — hypothetic.al re- 
union with, ix. 652-3; — relations 
with, ix. 93 650; establishment 

ol, vii. 27 w.; VIII. 70; ix. 12, 650, 
652. 672; expansion of, viii. 71, 348; 
i\. 12; feudal character of, ix. 18; 
geographical range of, ix. 125, 650; 
Holy Roman hanpirc, relation to, 

VIII. 486-7, 4()o; Iconoclasin in, ix. 
93 and melhciency of, i\. 19-20, 
682; interregnum following, vm. 
348; law, system of, ix. 30—31, 36; 
nemesis of, ix. 154//.; nomads, re- 
lations with, ix. 650; partition of, 
viii. 65; raison d'etre ol, ix. 126; re- 
ligious sanction for, ix. 20-21; 
resuscitation of, possibility ol, 
inissed, ix. 23S; social structure of, 

IX. 12; successor-states of, viii. 587; 
totalitarian character of, ix. 12; see 
also Bitt.gariax First I^mimre; 
Charlemagne; Chou Empire; 
Renaissances. 

Carpatho-Ruthenia, viii. 12S 
Carihae, Rattle of (54 ii.c.), viii. 
358 n. 

Carroll, Lewis (C. L. Dodgson), ix. 
296, 736; X. 224; Alice Through the 
Lookini* (JlasSy quoted, ix. 195 "•» 
209; Sylvie and Bruno Concludedy 
.quoted, ix. 485. 

Carr-Saunders, A. M. : The Population 
Problejtiy quoted, vii. 486. 

Cartesian philosophy, the, vii. 514. 
Carthage: Arab occupation of, vii. 
180; viii. 280; destruction of, by 
P.*'mans, x. 65, 123; Vandals’ con- 
quest of, vii. 92, 93 ; viii. 73 ; ix. 661 ; 
see also Camdyses II. 


Carthaginian Empire: as response to 
Hellenic challenge, viii. 489, 490; 
cultuic of, Hellenic inlluence on, 
viii. 414; economy of, ix. 263 ; 

Epirus, war with, ix. 2O9; establish- 
ment of, viii. 419, 426, 457, 470, 
474, 480 ; Etruscans, relations with, 

viii. 426, 427, 428, 436; expansion 
of, VIII. 247, 4i.t, 427-8, 436, 470; 
geographical range of, ix. 262; 
Great Power status of, ix. 262-3 
and n.\ Greeks, relations with, viii. 
414, 427, 429, 436-8, 470, 486, 489; 

ix. 642-3; IVIacedon, relations wTth, 
ix. 266; military system of, vii. 333; 
recurrence of institutions of, in 
Spanish J'hnpirc, viii. 485-6, 489; 
rise of, x. 95 ; Romans, relations with, 
viii. 411, 414, 428, 429 and «., 437, 
458, 486, 489; IX. 263 and n.y 266, 
267, 529 n.y 660, 661; sea-power, 
viii. 485 6; ix. 642-3; trade, viii. 
428-9 n.y 437-8, 485-6 ; see also under 
AchaemenianEmpire; Phoenicians. 

('arvalho. Padre Valentim, S.J., viii. 
322 n. 

Cassander, son of Antipater, viii. 64, 
422 n.y 653, 654. 

Cassianus, lohannes, vii. 427 //., 718 n. 
C’assiodorus, Idavius Magnus Aure- 
lius, VII. 288, 369-70; IX. 126; X. 72. 
Caste, institution of, mi. 494; viii. 200, 
202, 213 and n.y 278 577 n.y 591 ; 

453» 459. 

Castilian language, the, viii. 565-6 n.\ 
IX. 151. 

Castriota, George (Iskender Rcy, 
Scanderbeg), Albanian patriot, x. 
19-20. 

Cataphract, the, vii. 688-9; viii. 468, 
487; X. 224 and n. 

Catering business, the, ix. 221, 223. 
Catharism, ix. 95, 150 and ;i., 304, 305. 
Catherine of Aragon, ix. 258 n. 
Catherine II, the Great, lanprcss of 
Russia, viii. 192, 234, 271, 558, 607, 
686 n, ; ix. 754. 

Catholic Chinch, the: anchorites, vii. 
388-90, 529; as chrysalis, vii. 392, 
393 n.y 400, 402, 411, 413 , 457 n.\ 
viii. 82; ix. 20, 75 n.y 116, 739; as 
Syriac response to Hellenic chal- 
lenge, viii. 123-4.; bishops — con- 
gresses of, Gallic, VII. 192; — election 
of, vii. 406; — origin of title, vii. 
528; — political functions of, vii. 
407; dioceses, origin of, vii. 191 
and n.'y ‘dual citizenship’ in, vii. 
375-6; ecclesiastical and territorial 
organization of, vii. 19 1-2, 369, 
527-8; exclusive claims of, viii. 
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III n.\ Iconoclast and Iconodule 
movements, ix. 89 seqq.\ influence 
of Roman institutions on, vii. 341- 
3; liturgical languages of, i\. 75 n.\ 
liturgy, features of, vii. 529-30; 
monasticism, vii. 341, 370, 402-3, 
529, 546, 701 ; pagans, relations 
with, X. 88-90, 119; ‘preparation’, 
the, usage of phrase, vii. 530; re- 
cruits to, from imperial public ser- 
vice, vii. 369-70; schism into 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox, viii. 
727; IX. 302; theological tenets, 
geographical distributnin of, vii. 
432 two aspects of (iod, views 
on, IX. 397, 400-1; unity of, \ii. 
96; sec also Mi-LCiiin-s; OunioDox 
Chris riAN Church; Roman 
Caihomc Cihtrch. 

Catilma, L. Seigius, ix. 269. 

Catullus, Q. Valerius: Carmina, 

quoted, viii. 342. 

Cavell, l^dith, ix. 737 n. 

Cellini, llenvenuto: Autohiofiraphyy 
quoted, IX. 83-8 j.«. 

Cclsus, author of Anyoi I\Xt] 9 rj<;, vii. 

^ 340, 382, 383. 

Celtihcrians, the, viii. 518; x. 20T. 

Celtic language, the, vin. 717; ix. 705. 

Celts, the, viii. 10 ;z., 67-68, 419, 439, 
717; see aUo Far Wesfurn Chri.s- 
tian CiVlT.TZVnON. 

Central American Chv'ilization : cul- 
tural structure ol, mi. 66; dis- 
integration of, vin. 315; indigenous 
culture, restoration of, •voi. 79; 
Mexic a. id Yucatec civilizations, 
absorption of, vii. 66; re-emergence 
of, possible, vii. 570/1.; vin. 316; 
Time of Troubles, vii. 570 //. ; vin. 
315; universal state, establishment 
of, by alien intrusion, vii. 5, 569; 
Western Civilization — absorption liy, 
vii. 78-79; viii. 315-16; — attraction 
of, viii. 314; — contact with, von. 
598; Zcalotism and Ilerodianism 
in, viii. 5(18, 617; see also Aztec 
Empire; Mexic Civilization; New 
Spain; Yicatec Civilization. 

C^risy Bey, Comptroller of Naval 
Dockyard at Alexamlna, vaii. 244 

Cerularius, Michael, Oecumenical 
Patriarch, viii. 376, 377, 378, 384. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, vii. 
715//. 

Chaco War, the, ix. 509. 

Chadwick, H. M., viii. 484 and w.; 
The Heroic quoted, viii. 10, 

13 and w., 49-50. 63, 652, 656-7, 
658; The Origin of the English 
Nation^ quoted, viii. 37. 


Chadwick, N. K.: Poetry and Pro- 
phecy ^ quoted, vii. 760, 761. 

Chaghatay Khiins, see under M0NGOL.S. 

Chain-reactions, psychological and 
physical, viii. 455 seqq., 708. 

C’halcolithic Age, the, ix. 354, 356. 

Chaldacans, the, vii. 226, 252-3 and 
//., 654 /l; x. 86 //., 219/1. 

Challenge and Response: aggression, 
viii. 455; cultural radiation, viii. 
509. 532 3, 584; encounters be- 
tween civilizations, viii. 466, 469, 
481, 490, 532-3; environment — 
human, viii. .pS3 //.; ~ - physical, 
vn. .]2i, 552; viii. 483 //.; IX. 374; 
exile and dispersion, vii. 190 and n.\ 
viii. 274-5; identical challenges, vii. 
292//.; viii. 328 //., 488, 489-90. 
491, 492; IV. 329-30; internal and 
external challenges, vin. 621 ; origin 
of phrase, x. 231-2; penalization, 
viii. 285; spiritual challenges, vii. 
552; IX. 219, 382, 39I-.^; successive 
challenges, viii. .^56 //., 488, 497; ix. 
T2I-2, 291 ^eqif., 306, 329, 391-2; 
technological challenges, ix. 382- 
91; transfer from macrocosm to 
microcosm, i\. 306; unpredic- 

tability ol issue, ix. 420; violent and 
gentle responses, vin. 614-29. 

('hambcrlain, Neville, vii. 518-19, 
521; vin. 617 and //.; ix. 193. 

Chambeilain, Captain Thomas, viii. 
1.37 

Chambers, R. W. : Thomas More, 
fpioted, vii. 307//., 308 //. 

Chance, concept ot, ix. 378 ver/f/., 396, 
402; neutralization of iilay of, ix. 
206 //. 

Chandragupta Maurya, Ivmperor, vii. 
102, 137 //., t 86, 633; viii. 410 /z. 

Chao State, ix. 272 //., 275, 276, 278 «., 
279, 280. 

Chapman, Frederick Hendrick, naval 
architect, ix. 368. 

Chariot, the, use of, viii. 637-8; x. 
188, 201-3. 

(Charlemagne: Av'ars, campaigns 

against, ix. 650; conejuests by, vii. 
20; viii. 507; coronation of, as 
Roman Emperor, vii. 20 n., 27, 
232, 233; viii. 382; ix. 9, 10, 12, 
15, 18, 20-2 T, 125, 162, 650; death 
of, vii. 20, 27; viii. 65; failure of, 
vii. 439, 539, 540, 542; viii. 348. 
3.SO. 394; IX. 9. 10. 12, 18, 154 w., 
164, 427; hypothetical Gallo- 

Roman supplanter of, ix. 652-3; 
prestige of, X. 57-58; regalia of, ix. 
II and /!.; religious policy of, viii. 
507; ix. 9311.; Saxons, relations 
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with, viii. 68, 630; ix. 93 ; see also 

Carolingian Empire. 

Charles the Eat, Carolingian Emperor, 
ix. 126. 

Charles Martel, vii. 272 w. ; ix. 650. 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
ix. 237, 271, 285 71 . 

Charles V Ilapsburg, Holy Roman 
ICmperor: abdication of, ix. 238 and 
239, 243 «., 264; coinage of, 

viii. 429/1.; ix. 643 and w. ; Danu- 
bian IJapsburg Monarchy, creation 
of, jv. 23871.; (ioniinions and titles 
of, i\. 237 and 71 ., 24371.; French 
cultural influence on, ix. 237; reli- 
gious policy of. Mil. sb6 71.; wars of, 

IX. 244, 255 71 ., 258, 264. 

Charles I, King of JCngland, ix. 426; 

X. 60. 

Charles VI TT, King of Fiance, vii. 

300, 709; IX. 238 71 ., 4(13. 

Charles XII, King of Sweden, mii. 
13871., 220, 329; i\. 265 and 71., 
266, 499, 512. 

Chaileswoith, M. P. : 77ic Fii/iics oj a 
Ronum Ewperor, rpioted, vii. .|2. 
(.’hatham, William PiU, l^irl of, mi. 
709 71. 

Chatiian, Alexandre, x, 225. 
Chedorlaomer, l^damitc war-lord, vii. 
101. 

Chetsman, Guy Leonard, x. 29-30 
aiul 71 ., 237. 

Ch’en Slate, ix. 275. 

Chcndenliler, the, viii. 397 n, 

Cheng, F. I., vn. 26471. 

Cdieng State, ix. 276. 

Ch’eng Hao, Nooconfucian philo- 
sopher, i\. 41. 

Ch’eng She (C’hC*ng Sheng), insur- 
gent against Impel ial '^I’s’in regime, 
'S 11. 171 and 71. 

Cheng, King of Ts’in, see Ts’lN SilE 
IhVANG-’l 1. 

Cheng Yi, Neoconfucian philosopher, 
IX. 41. 

Cheops (Khufu), Pharaoh, ix. 49 7/. 
Chephren (Khafre), Phaiaoh, ix. 49 7/. 
Cherethites, the, \ii. 10211.; Mil. 309, 

Cherusci, the, viii. 20, 630. 

Cheshme, Battle of (7 July, A. I). 1770), 
•viii. 227 71 . 

Chi Ch’ao-tung: Key Economic Areas 
in Chinese History, (pioted, vii. 88; 

ix. 655-6 n. 

Chiang Kai-shek, Madame, viii. 327. 
Chibchas, the, vii. 66 n., 569-70 and n. 
Chicago, high buildings 111, vn. 505. 
Chichimecs, the, ix. 509. 

Ch’ien Lung, Manchu J'lmperor, vn. 


1671., 19977., 237; viii. 33377.; ix. 
^ 5.1, 54 n., 55 and 77., 57, 199 77., 743. 
Childe, V, Gordon: Man Makes 
Hhnself, vii. 480 n., 541 ; x. 118. 
Childeric(Hilderic) I, son of Merovech, 
father of Clovis 1, vni. 61 77. 
Chilpenc(Hilperic) I, the Merovingian, 
vni. 654 and n. 

China: 

‘Bamboo Books’, ix. 375. 
bourgeoisie, development of, viii. 
33«-0- 

Boxer Rising, the, vii. 51 and n. \ viii. 

335, 59f^ 612-13, O18; ix. 55. 
Buddhist pilgrims, routes followed 
by, IX. 98-99. 

capital cities of, vii. 39 77., 88, 89 7/., 
90, 138, 198 ami 77., 199, T99- 
200 77 ., 211-13, 21577., 229, 230, 
231-2, 237, 26177.; i\. 277, 283, 
383-5 and 77 . 

capitulations, the, mu. 335, 576, 596. 
Chiistianity, attitude tow aids, \n. 
51, 99, 105 and 71 ., 106, 107, 219; 
Mil. 323, 327, 330, 336, 5^7, 594-5, 
596, 613, 617. 

civil seivice, vn. 345, 355 JCi/r/., 367, 
369, 372, 404, 408- 9, 540, 541-2; 
Mil. 393; ^cc /;e/o 7 C' C.'onfucian 
lilterati; and under I Ian Emi»ire; 
Manciiu Empiri'; Mongol Em- 
pire; T’ang Empire; 'Fs’in Em- 
pire. 

civil wars; during Sinic ‘4’ime of 
Troubles’, i\. 272 ;?., 273 seqq.\ — 
see also beluiv contending states; in 
20th century, vni. 329, 330, 333, 

coininunitations, system of, vii. 85, 
X7-91, 99, 100, 103, 128; vni. 329; 
IX. 385 77. 

Communism in, vn. 51 77., 237, 416; 
Mil. 329 and 77., 330, 333, 334, 
.337, 344. 335, 594, 597, 611, 685, 
690; IX. 454-5, 497 ''-, 53L 622, 

750. 

Confucian litterati, ix. 40, 43-44, 44- 
45, 5^-59, 59 -60, 76, 77, 78, 79, 
80, 156, 157, 666-7, 672, 673, 676- 
7, 678, G79, 681 ; X. 95-96. 
contending states, period of, vii. 
85 77., 88 77., 109, 129, 167, 169 77., 
173, 185, 21377., 241, 351; viii. 
271 77 . ; IX. 263, 271 seqq., 282, 345- 
6,487,572. 

currency used in, vii. 311-12. 
dating, system of, vn. 297. 
democracy, failure of, vni. 334, 344- 
5, 685. 

dynasties: Ch’en, ix. 656, 657, 666; 
Clidu, vii. 8977., 212 and 77., 213, 
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231, 237, 351, 355, 411, 686; ix. 
487; Han, Prior and Posterior, vii. 
89 w., 103, 231, 237, 311, 312, 573; 

viii. 95, 452; llsia, vii. 213 n.\ 
nomenclature of, ix. 666-7 
Liang, ix. 656, 666; Pe Ch6u, ix. 
652, 653, 656, 671 ; Pe I Ian, ix. 666; 
Shang (Yin), vii. 212 «., 213 and 
;/. ; Sung, vin. 121 ; Sung, Southern, 

ix. 656; T’ang, vii. 88, 312, 365 w. ; 
Ts’i, IX. 656, 666, 670; Tsin, ‘Eas- 
tern’, vii. 88; ix. 655 n.\ Tsin, 
*Westcrn’(United), ix. 655 «. ;Ts’in, 

vii. 212 }i.\ Wei (I'o Pa), vii. 372 n. 
economic problems of, vii. 87 seqq. 
feudal system in, vii. 129, 169 and w., 

170, 171, 173, 174, 185, 211, 

212 «., 259, 346 seqq.y 352, 355, 

^ 356, 373-4; 18, 274, 275, 283. 

France, relations ^Mth,vlll. 327 w., 335. 
Great Pritain, relations with, viii. 

325 w., 326, 327 328, 335, 595. 

Great Wall, the, \ii. 108, 128-9, 

213 w., 550; VIII. 4 «., 5, 8-9; ix. 
654, 661, 667, 676. 

Hegemonies, Age of, ix. 345-'6 and n. 
holy places in, ix. 99. 
independence and integrity of, 
guaranteed by Washington Treaty 
(a.d. 1922), ix. 482. 

India, communications with, viii. 
452; see aho wider Buddhism: 
IVlahayana. 

industrialization of, viii. 329. 
invention!^ ^ failure to make practical 
use of, \iii. 497 n. 

Japan, relations with, viii. 319-20 w., 
320-1 71., 322, 325, 328-9, 335, 
467. 

Korea, relations with, mi. 89 n. 
Kuoinintang, the, \ii. 51 »., 237; viii. 
327, 328, 329 330» 334, 337, 

344, 345, 594, 595, 597, 613, 616, 
685; IX. 497 71., 516. 
languages and scripts in, vii. 240-1, 

249, 251. 

maritime exploits in 15th century, x. 

1 18. 

migration in, vii. 358 71.; ix. 655-6 7i. 
militarism: convcision to, ix. 490-1; 
traditional distaste for, viii. 328 n.\ 
ix. 490-1, 752. 

military ineflicicncy of, viii. 333. 
Muslims in, vii. 24, 51 7z., 65, 75, 99; 

viii. 475 71. 

peasantry: militarization of, ix. 508, 
509, 5I5 ~i 6; position of, viii. 
685, 689. 

population of, viii. 214-15, 332-4, 
336-7; ix. 387, 456, 595. 


Portuguese, relations with, viii. 
322 71., 335, 595. 

position of, after Second World War, 
yiii. 329-30- 

printing in, ix. 54 and tz., 55. 
prospects for, vii. 57671. ; viii. 333, 
337- 

religions, competing, vii. 71, 73-75, 
99, 103, 229, 237; see oho above 
Christianity ami below T’aip’ing; 
and wider Buddhism: Mahayana; 
Taoism. 

Republic of, flag of, vii. 576 n. 
Revolution (1911), vii. 51, 332, 348, 
576 and 71.; vin. 328, 596; i\. 78, 

509, 667 71. 

Russian Empire, relations with, viii. 
334-7- 

sclf-compIacency of, viii. 594. 
ships used by, ix. 365. 
silk industry in, viii. 319-2071. 
South, natural fortress in, ix. 655-7, 
658 71., 660 seqq.y 667, 670, 672, 
673, 67.^, 678, 679; aho wider 
Han EMPifir. 

subsistence, means of, ix. 595. 
"l”aip’ing movement, vii. 51 and 71., 
415; Mil. 327 and 71., 330, 596, 611; 
IX. 463. 

Three Kingdoms, the, vii. 397; ix. 

77, 290, 655, 667, 66() ; X. 1 1 9 and n, 
trade, mii. 319 20 and 71., 321 71., 
322 7/., 326, 5()5. 

Treaty Ports, vin. 327 //., 335, 595-6. 
U.S.S.R., relations with, vn. 79, 576; 

Mil. 597; IX. . 154 , 455, 456, 497 71 ., 

507«-, 53i- 

United States, relations with, vni. 
326, 595; ix. 531. 

waterways, vii. 87-91, 99, 128; ix, 
^385 656-7, 658 71., 661, 675. 

West, opcning-up of, x. 117. 
Western World, relations with: 
aggression by West, viii. 325 ii., 
327 71., 328, 335, 595; competition 
bctvNeen West and Russia for 
spiritual conquest of Chinese, vni. 
334-7; early contacts, vni. 118, 
314, 315, 318, 319, 322 and 71., 
32771., 32871., 594-5; non-inter- 
course, period of, viii. 118, 317, 
318-19, 516-17, 595; wars— 

Korean (a.d. 1950-3), viii. 329, 
333 ;i^- 454; — ‘Dpiumk viii. 325 w., 
328, 335, 595; — A.D. 1857-60, viii. 
327 w., 335; Westernization in 19th 
century, vii. 51, 79, 91, 576; vni. 
136-7 71., 318-19, 326-9, 333, 338- 
9, 517, 520, 594 seqq.\ ix. 62, 78, 

157, 456, 527. ^^ 

xenophobia in, vii. 51, 130, 232. 
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Yiian Age, viii. 393 ; see also Mongol 
Em p IRK. 

See also Chao Statk; Cii’i-N Statk; 
Chkng State; Chou Empire; 
Ch’u State; Far Eastern 
Civilization; IIan Empire; Man- 
ciiu Empire; Ming Empire; Mon- 
gol Empire; Siiang Cui/ruRE; 
SiNic Civilization; Stji Empire; 
Sung Empire; 'J\s’in Empire; 
Tsin State; Ts’in State; Tsin 
Untied ICmpiri:. 

Chinese language, the; ‘mandarin* 
spoken language, ix. 75, 78, 82, i66; 
standardized written language, ix. 
705-6, 708, 709, 713. 

Chingis Khan, vn. igH, 256-7; viii. 
217, 470; IX. 36, 118; X. 70, 7T, 74, 
75, 77 »•« 78 R., it6. 

Chintila, King of Visigothia, viii. 
279 n. 

Chiots, the, viii. 173^1-, i74 ^^nd 
176 w., 177 ^eqq.y 183 and n. 

Chlodomer (lllodomcr), son of Clovis 
I, the Merovingian, vni. 63 n. 

Chlothar (Clilotochar, Illothar, 
Lothair) 1, son of Clovis I, the 
Merovingian, viii. 63 n. 

Chlothar (Chlolochar, Hlothar, Loth- 
air) 11, son of Chilpenc 1, the 
Merovingian, vni. 65 

Chl()deric(I llothric), son of Sigibcr(h)t, 
King of the Kipuarian Franks, 
viii. 63. 

Chlothild (Illothhild), sister of Childi- 
bert 1, the IMerovingian, wile ol 
Amalarie, King of Vbsigolhia, Mii. 
652. 

Chbu Empire: as rcviv^al of Shang 
Empire, ix. 19, 375, 696; as ghost ot 
a universal state, ix. 19, 6S2; bar- 
barian invasion of, ix. 2S3 ; barbarian 
origin of, IX. 17, 19, 375; Carolin- 
girin ICmpire, resemblance to, ix. 17- 
18; centre of graxity of, ix. t8, 
696 w.; decline of, ix. iS, 274, 282, 
283, 345; duration of, ix. 18 «.; 
establishment of, Mi. 212;/.; ix. 
375; feudal character of, ix. 18, 
274; incfliciency of, ix. 19, 682; 
overthrow of, i\. 18, 283; patrimony 
• of, ix. 276; weakness of, ix. 665. 

Chremonidean War, the, ix. 269. 

Christ: apotheosis of, ix. 306; as 
judge, vii. 717; as new species ol 
humanity, vii. 563; as saviour, vii. 
53h, 717; ascension of, ix. 522; bap- 
osm of, vii. 459 ; x. 1 14; birth of, vii. 
464, 502; ix. 417; X. 114: — date of, 
vii. 298; Buddha, relation to, \ii. 
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451, 744; Church, foundation of, 
ix. 522; cultural background of, 
viii. 582//.; death of, Jewish re- 
sponsibility for, viii. 28272., 283; 
denial of, by Church, charge of, vii. 
452; divinity of, vii. 461 7/., 468 ?/., 
514, 524; viii. 283; imitation of, 
vii. 524, 525, 567; 1^. 149. 632; 
incarnation of, mi. 458, 460-172., 
467, 468 72., 498 72., 502-3, 536, 537, 
766 72.; viii. 282 72.; IX. 632, 636; 
Jewish altitude towards, ix. 87 ; Law% 
fulfilment of, ix. 87, 88; ministry of, 
vn. 552; X. 114; miraelcs of, vii. 464; 
passion of, vn. 423, 457, 498 22., 
522, 523, 552. 567. 728, 732, 766 72.; 

Mil. 283; IX. 636; X. I 16, I 18; 

Pilate, encounter with, x. 122; 
power, renunciation ot use of, vii. 
522, 524-5; prototypes ol, vii. 457- 
9, 464; represent.itions of, vn. 717- 
18, 720, i\. 401 ; resurrection of, vii. 
464; IX. 522, \. 1 14, Sabbath, atti- 
tude tow.irds, IX. 95 ; sayings of, vii. 
473 561, 562, 5L7, 727-8 72 .; IX. 

179, 40^, .^20, 522, 601 ; X. 122, 127, 
128; spiritual ellect produced by, 
duration of, \iii. 483; temptation 
of, \ 11. 52 1 ; transtiguration of, x. 1 14. 
Christian Ivra, the, mi. 298 72. 
Christian Science, vii. 753. 
Christianity: 

adoption by J^oman Empire as 
oflicial religion, vn. 8-9, 71, 75, 
96, 107, 191, 339, 340. 3n» 376, 
395, 398, 439, 529, 533, 575, 7^7; 
vni. 1 17, 123, 277, 405, 510-Ti; 

IX. 35, 89, 325, 359;, X. 119- 

Adoptionist \eision of, i\. 95, 150. 
antithetical aspects of, vn. 717-18. 
as climax ot spiritual experience, \ii. 

423-5, *157, 55 J, 701. 748. 
as llellenic universal church, vii. 76. 
as ultimate beneficiary of social 
revolution in Koinan banpirc, vn. 
161-3. 

baptism, sacrament of, viii. 574. 
‘barbarian’, usage of word, viii. 570 7/. 
Bible, part played by, vn. 753, 754.. 
birlhi^lace of, viii. 90, 360 n. 
C.iesar-worship, conllict with, vii. 

439-4^- . ... 

Conceptionist veision of, ix. 1 50 and n. 
conceptive phase, v^ii. 395, 396 and ti. 
conservatism of, vii. *}56-7 7/., 477. 
conversions to: American Indians, 
vin. 315-16; Calmucks, viii. 608, 
617; Chinese, vni. 319; compul- 
sory, viii. 27922., 281, 317, 507, 
569; generation-cycles in relation 
tO; ix. 325; llinayanian Buddhists, 
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viii. 337//.; Japanese, viii. 319, 
320 71 ., 322 71 ., 323-4 n.\ Jews, viii. 
278-9, 281, 288, 599; Lithuanians, 
viii. 630; Magyars, viii. 400, 505, 
726; X. 55 ; mass, vii. 398, 573 ; viii. 
222 n.; ix. 89, 302; negroes, ix. 
459; nomads, viii. 399; x. 55; see 
also JiAKHAHIANs; lilJLCJARIAN FiRST 

Empirk; Egyp'I ; England; 
Franks; MoNOPiiYsirK Chris- 
tianity; Nkstorian ClIRISriAN- 
ity; Poland; Russia; Scandi- 
navians; Fmayyad Caliphate. 
cieeds, the, mi. 47^ -6, 492. 
diveision of, to political purposes, 
viii. 480. 

dominant minority, reconciliation 
wiili, \ii. 417. 

Early Falheis, the, viii. 670; ix. T57, 
674 71 ., ()8o, 710, 71 1, 
elements in; h'jj^ptiac, mil 418; 
Hellenic, ml 107, 238, 409, 452; 
viii. 89, 279 71 ., 510-11, 728; IX. 87, 
88, 89//., 302, 035-(); Judaic, vii. 
107, .t23, 42(), 439, 440, 452, 717, 
718, 73^-9; MIL 89, 277 71 ., 279 71 ., 
282, 287, 300; 1\. 20, 2 1, 22, 2,1 71 ., 
87-88, 1 16, 164, 213, 739; X. 238; 
pagan, \ii. 238, 437, 452, 457“ ho, 
464, 49 L 494 uihJ ii ., 717, 728, 7.12- 
3 ; Mil. 418 ; L\. 88, 305, 306, 635-6, 
674; Zoroastri.in, vii. .123; x. 25. 
essence of, mi. 106 -7, 3^7“^» 724-5, 
726, 728 9, 735, 737 .seqq.j 744-5; 
IX. 632, 636. 

Othos of, Mil. 282-3. 

Eucharist, tlie, mi. .131, .160 71 ., 467, 

494 and 71 ., 502, 503, 530, 534, 535, 
728, 729; IX. 305. 

evolutionist mcvv of, vii. 460 seqq., 

495 11 - 

exclusiveness of, vii. 76, 400-1, 

427 srqq., .|39, 4^5; vm. 37 L 5^5, 
569, 627-8; X. 238; see also below 
under intolerance; uni(iueiicss. 
genesis of, vii. 71, 396/7., 411, 423, 
527, 701; viii. 84, 417, 418, 446, 
475» 479, 5«o, 627. 
gentle reaction of, vii. 76; ix. 95. 
gestative phase, vii. 398, 401. 
Gnostic version of, vii. 392, 457 n.\ 
viii. 568. 

Good Shepherd, conception of, vii. 
718. 

Greek philosophy, translation into 
terms of, vii. 107, 426, 471, 474, 484 
and 71 ., 492, 494, 730; IX. 461 ;x. 25. 
heresy, attitude towards, vii. 395; 
viii. 568-9. 

Higher Criticism, vii. 459 seqq. 


Hinduism, relation to, vii. 107; viii. 
206; IX. 463. 

historicity, claim to, vii. 737 seqq. 
holy cities of, ix. 97, 100, 101-2, 
104-5,113. 

Iconoclasm, congenital, of, vii. 491 
images: didactic significance of, x. 5; 
use of, vii. 466, 467, 494 and //., 

503 «• 

individual soul, value of, vii. 543. 
intolerance, vein of, in, v 11. 438 and 7 t . ; 
viii. 277 71 ., 279 71 ., 282-3, 287, 289, 
314, 319 and 71 ., 406; ix. 44; X. 238. 
Islam, relation to, vii. 467, 494; 

viii. 568 71 ., 669. 

Judaism, relation to, vii. 401; viii. 
568 ; ix. 86 seqq . ; see also above under 
elements. 

Lord’s Prayer, the, vii. 562-3, 566, 
567- 

martyrs, vii. 529, 552; viii. 373/1.; 

ix. 522-3, 613 -14 and //., 620, 639; 
X. 1 15. 

military tradition, influence of, vii. 

341-4. 

other religions, relation to, vii. 107- 
737 ; JX. 394- 

oveitiire to, vii. 161, 423-5, 453 n., 
527 seqq., 741 seqq. 
parturient phase, vii. 402-4, 406-8, 
409. 

persecution of: by Muslims, viii. 
367, 373 in Far East, vii. 44; 
MIL 319, 323 -4 325; IX'. -PL. in 

Roman ICmpire, vii. 75, 76, 163, 
182, 218, 34T, 396, 439; Vlll. 

514 71 .; ix. 613-14, 712 n.; see also 
above under martyrs, 
pilgrimages, i\. 97, 91;, 100 seqq., 1 13. 
poetic images, use of, vii. 466. 
Predcstinai lanisni, ix. 9s, 150. 
IVimitive Church: ‘atheism’, accusa- 
tion of, vn. 463, 491; change in 
spiritual outlook pnnluced by, ix. 
42; Jews, relations with, vii. 456 n.; 
IX. 94-95; lituigical languages ol, 
ix. 709; ‘Lord’s Day’, ix. 94-95; 
military service, attitude towards, 
vn. 339-41 ; IX. 6147?.; moral stan- 
daids of, IX. 2471 .; non-political 
character of, Vlll. 282-3 ; occumeni- 
calism of, viii. 626 //.; pagan cul- 
tural heritage of, ix. 712 //. ; pagan- 
ism, attitude towards, ix. 620. 
procreation cult in relation to, ix. 602. 
propagation of, vii. 71, 72, 93 seqq.y 
99, 105, 161-2, 191, 437, 546, 699, 
745; viii. 1 18, 277//., 626-7; 

522, 673-4, 71T-12 and 71 .; see aUo 
Paul, St.; Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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prospects of, vii. 107, 393 440-2, 

463-4, 4^>5; viii. 149, h27; ix. 619, 
625 seqq. 

psychological types in relation to, 
vil. 724, 725, 728 seqq, 
raiwn d'etre of, vii. 748. 
reason and revelation, contest be- 
tween, VII. 473-4, 754 n. 
ritual of, vii. 431, 719 20. 
role of, jn decline of Roman Empire, 

vii. 381-6, 388 92. 

saints, cult ol, vji. 467; ix. 88, 305. 
scriptures of, vii. 753; viii. 282-3; 
ix. 20, 22, 25, 27, 8^^ 88, 151,710, 
713; X. 9. 

Second Coming, concept of, vn. 340, 
4S2, 453; \iii. 300 and ?/., 301; 
i\. 438. 

social aspect of, \ii. 387-90. 
spiiitual ladder, concept ol, \ii. 
427 //. 

symbolism, use of, i\. 25 ti , 27. 
terminology: Hellenic oiigin of, Mi. 
527 seqq.; seeulanzalion oi, mi. 534 

tolerance, vein of, in, vii. 76, 441-2; 

viii. 282 and n. 

traditionalist view of, vn. 452 '<^<77., 

'IVinity, doctrine of, vn. 427, ] 6 y, 
492, 717, 7 ^''^; 305 » 594 "• 

unKpieness, claim to, v 11. 3<>6 //., 427- 
8 , 462 ;/., 505 72T, 722 /!., 

737 vc</7. ; vni. 131 ; i\. 196. 
violence, ri'sort to, vii. 415, 439; i\. 
95 - 

vitality of, persistent, ix. 459 -f>i, 623. 
»S’fr also Ahian Cukistianity, Aiii.a- 
NASTAN C’mnsTTAMrY; Jb DDin.sM: 
M.ihayana; Cahiolic Cbiimii; 
Japan; MAitnoMTi': C'tthisiian 
C'ir'Rch; IVlYsiirisM; Monopiiy- 
snr Ciun.si lANi I Y, MoNoiiiia r/ih 
Christianity; Nksiorian Cmris- 
'iiantty; Pro'iJ'.stant Chi rcups; 
Roman CAiiioiar Ciii iu h; Ro- 
man ICmpiri-; 'riiLoi ooy; Umaik 
Church rs. 

Chronometer, the, ix. 373. 

Chu llsi, Ncoconfucian philosopher, 
vii. 409; i\. 41, 42 H., 44. 

Ch’u State, vn. 171, 172, 21 1; ix. 
272;/., 273, 27.t-5, 278, 279, 281, 
282, 288. 

Ch’u Yuan, Sinic elegiac poet, x. T15. 
Church, A. J.: Stories oj the East jrom 
Herodotus y 220. 

Churches, universal, see Buddhism: 
Alahayana; Christianity; Hin- 
duism; Islam; Religions: higher. 


Churchill, Sir Winston, vii. 521 and n. ; 
vni. 296, 306, 310 w.; ix. 495, 497. 

Civantakhma, Median pretender (522 
B.C.), vii. 602. 

Cicero, ATarcus 'I'ullius, ix. 48, 112 «., 
1 1 9 ; X. 119, 131-2; De Natiu a Deo- 
7 u?n and Sovmium Sdptom^, quoted, 
vn. 295 n. ; on management of muni- 
cipal estates, vii. 136-7 77.; Philippics 
and Pro Scauro, ijuoted, vii. 9 //. 

Cid, the (Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar), 

7C 352 n . ; i\. 11 8. 

Cilicia, see under Achapmhnian Em- 
pire; Ajcvilma; Khilakku. 

Cimmen.ins, the, vn. 606 //., 609, 610 
and //., O18, 653, 654, 675;/., 676, 
684 seq(i.\ vni. 431, 432; X. 201; 
see also Cappadocians; Pvki yi-s. 

Circassians, the, vn. 636; viii. 253. 

Circe, IX. 138, 140, 612, 614, 618. 

C’lrcumcelliones, the, vii. •}i5n. 

Cistercian Order, the, vn. .jov 

Cili/.enship, in universal states, vii. 
372 <r> i\. SS3-4; also Roman 
I'.MPiRi-; Komvn SiA'ii-; Ru.ssian 
Imipiri', Spanish ICmpiri'. 

C’lvil serviLi's: aristocrats enlisted into, 
vn. 349-5 T, 3(16; benelici.iries of, 
vn. 367 72, ‘elassicaP education as 
qualiiication for entry into, ix. 707- 
8; ecclesiastics, part played l)y, vii. 
404, 407-8; ethos of, ix. 572-4, 
579 » 5 ''^ 7 * hi 2, (>38, (>40; X. 123; in 
universal states, vn. 80, 344-67; 
middle class, Teciintinent fiom, vii. 
351 4. 3h3“5, 3h6-7, lenaissances 
oi, ix. 20, 32, 40; slaves, use of, vii. 
3()T, 362, 36 366; taken over by 

eoiuiueroi s, vn. 345-8; tKiining for, 
vn. 359-67. See also under ‘Arrasid 
C’AL iPHATi,; AuhaI'Mi man Empire; 
China; I-.vst Ro.man 1 :)mimre; 
Egmt: Aliddle ICmpire; Han Em- 
pire; Hapsiicrg ATon \R( hyCDanu- 
rian); Holy Koman Ivmpire; Inca 
J vMiMRp; liN'i)!^: Biitish Raj; Man- 
UHiT Rmimri'; All no ICmpire; AIon- 
GOL I'.MPIRP; Mit.hal JAipire; 
Napoleonic hAiPiRE; Piolfmaic 
Empiric, Roman Jvmpire; Riss.vn 
P'mpire; Sasanian Empiric, Seleu- 
cin Monarchy; Spanish Ivmpire; 
Sit Empire; St, no JCmpire; T’ant; 
EmitrI' ;Ts’in ICmitre;Ts’in State; 
'PsiN JvMPTRE, Uni TFo; INiayyad 
Cai.iphate; Wrsn rn Civilization. 

Civilization: antiquity of, ix. 344, 377; 
crisis of, in 20th century, ix. 489; 
extinction of, by atomic warfare, 
possible, IX. 408 and 7 L, 409, 417, 
473; future of, viii. 143, 624; — see 
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also under Western Civilization: 
prospects of; leisure as a distinctive 
feature of, ix. 604; personal liberty 
and social justice, relation between, 
ix. 590, 592 seqq.\ precarious 

character of, viii. 273; social in- 
justice as a distinctive feature of, 
ix, 510; unity of, misconception of, 
X. 93 and K. ; writing in relation to, 

vii. 749. 

Civilizations: 
abortive, ix. 392, 419. 
absorption of one by another, vii. 

54-55. 78“79. 

apparentation-and-afliliation, vii. i, 
20, 410, 411, 569 seqq.; viii. 81 
seqq.y 97-99. lO*. 667, 669; ix. 
4-5.7. 17. 290; geographical 

displacement, ix. 96-97, 106 seqq., 
693-6; supra-afhliation, viii. 83. 
archacological evidence for, ix. 116- 
19, 189/1., 196, 215-16, 350-2, 
375.37y;x. 9Ae<77.,96-98, 168-212, 
239- 

arrested, ix. 363, 392, 4i9> 437- 
as chrysalises, viii. 86-87. 
as intelligible fields of study, vii. i, 
2, 513; viii. 88, 90, 667, 668, 670, 
671. 

as parts of a larger whole, vii. 2. 
as regressions from higher religions, 

vii. 533 

as representatives of a species of 
society, viii. 668. 

breakdowns of: as overtures to 
higher ri ligions, vii. 381-91, 526 
5345 ix* 394. ^^20; class- 
confiict, vii. 69; ix. 347, 561; 
enormities, viii. 621 ; estrangement 
of proletariat from dominant 
minority, viii. i, 88, 148; ix. 5; 
failure of self-determination, ix. 
441, 742; fratricidal warfare, vii. 
69; ix. 250-1, 288, 327, 347, 442, 
561,687,742; heroic ages generated 
by, viii. i seqq.\ idolization of 
ephemeral institutions, ix. 441; 
//w« erected after — i>ee Limes; not 
inevitable, ix. 174; philosophy in 
relation to, vii. 391-2; possibility 
of recovery from, ix. 341 seqq. ; revo- 
lutions, viii. 621; slavery, ix. 447; 
Times of Troubles as sequel to, vii. 
569 seqq.; ix. 289, 329, 341, 688. 
chronology: deceptiveness of strati- 
graphical evidence for, ix. 350-1, 
353 and n., unresolved discre- 
pancies in evidence for, ix. 375, 
378. 

chronological relations between, x. 
167-212. 


classification of, viii. 106, 667-73; 
ix. 17, 694. 

comparability of, ix. 118. 
contemporaneity and equivalence, 
philosophical, of, vii. 449; viii. 
72s; X. 12, 94, III, 167, 232-3. 
differentiation according to contri- 
butions to religion, ix. 41 1. 
disintegrations of: challenge and re- 
sponse, ix. 329-30, 394; dominant 
minority, role of, ix. 688-9; drift, 
sense of, ix. 462; duration of pro- 
cess, vii. 421-2/1.; ix. 327, 330, 
341, 349; external proletariat, 

intercourse with, viii. i-S, t2 seqq.^ 
82; extraneous social elements 
introduced during, vii. 2, 67-68; 

viii. 88-89; Futurism, ix. 359; 
geographical expansion, viii. 507 n . ; 

ix. 462; intelligible fields of study, 

vii. 2; viii. 668; internal prole- 

tariat, creative activity ot, ix. 688; 
promiscuity, sense of, ix. 462-3; 
receptivity of empire-builders, vii. 
2; ix. 462; recovery from, possi- 
bility of, IX. 341 seqq.; reinte- 
gration of interrupted universal 
state, ix. 349, 688; religious 

syncretism, ix. 463; rhythm of, ix. 
2 ' 87 - 9 t» 295, 33 i> 34 t» 349 , 4 ^> 4 ; 
schism in the body social, vii. 1-2; 

viii. 97, 529, 615; ix. 5, 347, 464; 
schism in the soul, viii. 1 1 ; ix. 464; 
social institutions — destroyed dur- 
ing, vu. 58; — generated by, vii. 2; 
stages of, ix. 129-30, 320-30; see 
also hfloio Times of Troubles. 

dissolution of, ix. 289, 290, 295, 327, 
33 t, 34 t, 348, 375 , 394 , 7o8; x. 
97-98. 

egocentric illusions of, ix. 195, 410, 

430, 436-7*... 

embryonic, viii. 97, 98. 
encounters between contemporaiies : 
acceleration of tempo of cultural 
change, ix. 357-8, 469. 
annihilation, improbability of, viii. 
464, 466. 

causes of, ix. 118-19. 
chronological overlap between 
different generations, viii. 107. 
concatenations of, viii. 454-64; 

ix. 122; X. 8 t; growth rhythm, 
comparison with, viii. 456 n.) 
Herodotcan theory of, viii. 455 - 7 , 
460, 462, 463, 651 n.y 708 seqq. 
denouements, alternative, viii. 451- 
3, 476-80, 481, 501-2. 
inhumanity of ‘agents’ after cul- 
tural penetration of another 
society, viii. 564-80; cultural di- 
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Civilizations {cont.). 

chotomy, viii. 569-74, 577 and w.; 
political and economic dicho- 
tomy, viii. 574-6, 577; racial di- 
chotomy, viii. 576-80; religious 
dichotomy, viii. 564-9, 577. 
inter-hcmispheric, viii. no. 
internal, between sub-societies, viii. 

109 seqq.y 115 and n.\ ix. 2 w. 
mercenary soldiers as agents of, viii. 
730-2. 

military conquest, viii. 1 16-18; ix. 
415, 469. 

peripeteia^ viii. 123 seqq.^ 4C6, 507; 
ix. 121. 

points of contact as birthplaces of 
higher religions, viii. go-97. 
psychological effects of, vii. 435; 
viii. 6-7, 1 16, 122, 564-629; IX. 
S27-S- 

reactions to aggression, types of, viii. 

464- 76; cultural conversion, viii. 
1 18 seqq., 414, 440, 472, 474-5, 
476, 477, 48 r ; economic special- 
ization, viii. 473-4, 476; force 
met by force, viii. 466-9, 476-7, 
481; IJerodianism, viii. 549 hcqq.y 
580-623; IX. 357; intelligentsias, 
revolt of, ix. 326; mental en- 
circlement, viii. 474; new militaiy 
technique, viii. 467-9; physical 
encirclement, viii. 470-2; re- 
jection ot intrusive culture — 
definitive, viii, 477-8, 481, 545; 
— temporary, viii. 476, 477, 478, 
545; religious creativity, viii. 
475-6, 479-So, 48 1, 625-9; IX. 
415; Zealotism, viii. 545“9. 5^0“ 
623 ; ix. 437. 

repetition of, viii. 107. 
subjugation, impcmianence of, viii. 

465- 6, 478-9. 

time-scale of, viii. 116-25; ix. 
326. 

triangular, viii. 454. 
types of, viii. 107 seqq. 

See also Citltuhf. 

encounters between living and dead 
societies, see Kenaissancls. 
encounters with primitive societies 

vii. 760 seqq.\ viii. 464, 483 n.\ 
ix. 186, 189 n.\ see also Societies: 
Primitive. 

6thos, individual, question of, ix. 
699-700. 

fossils of, vii. 393-4, 692-3; viii. 94, 
loi w., 473; ix. 363, 437. 
generations of, vii. 410 seqq.^ 446 w., 
447, 526, 533-4» 539; viii. 81 seqq., 
106, 405 w., 446-7. 45 453. 463. 

484, 570, 669; ix. 6 and n., 7, 16, 
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48, 106-7, 374-s. 377, 394. 41 1, 

419, 442, 739; X. 167. 
geneses of: as acts of new creation, 

viii. 488; as catastrophes, vii. 526; 
churches, role of, vii. 392 seqq., 
421-2, 526; gestative period, viii. 
97; ix. 5; intelligible fields of 
study, viii. 668, 670; mimesis, role 
of, vii. 523; viii. 623-4; physical 
environment, challenge from, ix. 
374; prelude to, viii. 57, 79-80, 
81-87; universal state of preced- 
ing civilization, role of, vii. 53-54. 
ghosts of, renaissance of, see Re- 
naissances. 

growths ot: challcngc-and-response, 

viii. 456 71 ., 497; ix. 195-6, 306, 
329, 391 seqq.\ component ele- 
ments of culture, harmony be- 
tween, viii. 7; duration of process, 

ix. 293-5, 329, 374-6, 391-2, 394; 
elan vital, ix. 147; esotericism, vii. 
70; intelligible fields of study, viii. 
6()8, 670, 671 ; neighbouring primi- 
tive peoples, intercourse with, viii. 
2, 12, 43 ; parochial states, articula- 
tion into, IX. 328-9, 682; qualita- 
tive dilfercntiation, viii. 497; re- 
naissances in relation to, ix. 5, 129- 
30, 165 ; rhythm of, viii. 456 n . ; ix. 
291-5, 329; Transfiguration, ix. 
306; unstable equilibrium essential 
to, viii. 456/1.; ix. 391-2; with- 
drawal-arul -return, viii. 109, 624-5. 

heritages of, from the past, ^’iii. 668- 
9, 670, 671. 

impress of, on subconscious psyche, 
ix. 329. 

interregna following dissolution of, 
vii. 6, 392-3; IX. 290, 327, 360, 
375, 376. 

marches of, vii. 62, 140, 193-4, 210 
seqq . ; cultural lag ol, revolutionary 
moves to overcome, ix. 355 seqq., 
362. 

number of known examples of, ix. 
189/1., 213-14, 215-16, 344, 377, 
392, 419-20; X. 97, 167. 

Old-World civilizations, home of, ix. 
4S0-1, 488. 

petrifaction of, viii. 83; ix. 392, 437. 
raiwn d'etre of, to minister to spiri- 
tual pi ogress, vii. 422-3, 444 seqq., 
526 seqq. 

regressions of, causes of, vii. 545-50. 
rout-rally-relapse of, vii. 4, 43, 56, 
146; ix. 289-91, 295, 349, 374, 464- 
‘seedbeds’ of, becoming battlefields, 
ix. 486-7. 

Times of 'rroubles of, vii. 4, 43, 44, 

47. 56 If??-. 60, 62, 67, 68, 76, 
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C.\V\\viaU0T\s (^conl.). 

109 seqg., I39"40> ^94> 

and 371. 3^^ 394> 544, 

560, 569 vili. 66; IX- ii9> 

126, 289, 290, 327, 329, 341. 342. 
349, 374, 464. 524. 558. 688. 
tiinc-sculc of, IX. 4S, 212 nnu n., 697. 
unrcliitcd, viii. 4SJ n. 

See also iSociF/iiKs: Primitive; ami 
under names of ci\ ilizations. 


Cleric, history of word, vii. 527-8 
Clerk history of ivord, ix. 534. 610 
UimbtTS, siinilc of, vii. 470; viii. 623- 
IV. iS6, 347, 3(J4, 405. 

Clive, Koheit, vii. 364;/.; ix. 547 w. 
CloKit’r Sulian Frank war-lord, viii. 
51-52 

Clot (Bey), Dr. A. B., viii. 234, 242 n., 
550 n., 554, 559 seqq.; Aperfu 

Genend sur I'K^ypte, quoted, viii. 


Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, vii. 
708//.; X. 59, Co, 62, 80, 145, 140, 
147;/., 230. 

Clark, Kenneth: Piero della Fran- 
cesca, (]Uf)ted, X. 51 n. 

Clarke, E. D.; Trai'eh in l^aiiotis 
Countries of Furope, jhia and AJrica, 
quoted, mii. i8i"2. 

Class conflict: as symptom of dis- 
integration, vii. 69; IX. 347, 561; 
different approaches to solution of 
problem — North .\merican, i\. 
578-83, 610; ■ — ^ Russian, ix. 583-8; 
--West Juiropean, i\. 588-92, 610; 
impact of technology on, ix. 561-77; 
origin of problem, in IVTodein Wes- 
tern World, IX. 561-3, 579; situation 
regarding, in 1950’s, ix. 561-3. 

Claudianus, Claudius, J/atin poet, 
cited, vii. 10 n. 

Claudius I (Tib. Claudius Drusus 
Nero Germanicus), Roman han- 
peror, VII. 122//., 133, 134, 153, 
321 w., 363; ix. 658. 

Cleanthes of Assos, Hymn to» Zeus, 
ciuoted, vii, 54. 

Clceve, Margaret, x. 241. 

Cleisthenes the Alcmaeonid, ix. 538 n. 

Clement of Alexandria, mi, 741; viii. 
586. 

Clement of Rome, vii. 342. 

Clement 1\^, Pope, ix. 134. 

Clement V, Poj^e, ix. 33. 

Clement XI, Pope, vii. 7.17. 

Clcomcncs I, King of Sparta, vii. 591, 
629; viii. 429; IX. 446; X. 122. 

Cleomencs 111, King of Sparta, vii. 
453 736; X. 226. 

Cleon, son of Cleaenetus, ix. 542. 

Clconymus, son of Cdeorncnes II King 
of Sparta, ix. 268 ;/. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus III 
and wife of Ptolemy V Epiphancs, 
viii. 659 n. 

Cleopatra, two daughters of Ptolemy 
V Epiphanes, viii. 659 n. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy VI 
Philomctor, viii. 659, 662. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy XI 
(XII) Auletes, vni. 652, 659. 

Clcrcs, la trahison des, vii. 482. 


234. 5^)0. 561. 

Clough, A. II.: Lines Written on the 
Bridge of Pesilnera, (|iioted, vii. 515. 
Clovis (Clilodorccli) I, the Merovin- 
gian, VII. 13, 281 //.; Mil. 52//., 61 

63, 278 w. ; i\. ()68, 671, 672. 
Clowes, W. C.: 'J'/te Royal Navy: A 

History, quoted, ix. 352 
Cluvius, C^, Ml. 136 n. 

Codrington, Admiral Sir Edward, ix. 
352- 

Cocnwalh, King of Wessex, vdii. 658. 
C’oinagc: cfinservatism 111 repro- 

duction of, \ii. 315-T7; diffusion 
ol use of, Mi. 309-ri ; invention of. 
Ml. 309; pr()i).ig.ituJa uses of, mi. 
313-15; see also under Mc)NI-:v. 
Colaeus of Samos, mii. .422, 429 /i.; 

X. 1 18. 

Colchians, the, vii. 584, 589, 667; vni. 
456 n., 708. 

Cole, G. 1). 1 1., X. 21 n. 

Coleiidgc, S. T. : The Rime of the 
Ancient Manner, quoted, mi. 52; 
ix. 412; X. 141. 

Collinet, P.: Ftudes llistoriqucs sur le 
Droit de Justnuen, quoted, vn. 271- 
2, 279, 281 2; m The Ctwihndi^e 
Meduvfd History, quoted, ix. 28. 
Cullingwoud, R. G.: death of, ix. 719; 
on an historian’s relation to his ob- 
ject of study, IX. 718-37; on Chris- 
tian presentation of history, ix. 
176 seqq.; on identification of Wes- 
tern Civilization w ith Hellenism, ix. 
718-19; on historical relativity, ix. 
198-9, 201; An Fs'uiy on Meta- 
physics, t\uotei\, vii. 402 ?!.; The Idea 
of History, quoted, viii. icon.; ix. 

64, 66-67, 17^. i77i 179-80, 190-1, 
198, 718, 719, 720, 721, 722, 723, 
725, 727 and 731, 737 n.\ Specu- 
lum Mentis, quoted, vii. 495 n. 

Collingwood, R. G., and Myres, 
J. N. L. : Roman Britain and the 
F.n^lish Settlements, quoted, viii. 44. 
Colman, St., Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
vii. 106 n. 

Colombia, Republic of, vii. 570 and n. 
Colonies: beneficiaries of, vii. 144 
seqq.; civilian settlements, vii. 132- 
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9; function of, in universal states, 

vii. 80, 108 seqq. ; involuntary colon- 
ists, vii. T 12-13; see also under 
Achaemenian Kmi'ire; A rah Cali- 
phate; IUrharians: settlement of; 
Elephantine ; Inca Empire; Greek 
World; Macldon; Muscovi ie Em- 
pire; OrroMAN Empire; Roman 
Empire; Roman State; Sasanian 
Empire; Scandinavians; Spain; 
Spanish Empire; Ts’in Empire; 
Umayvad Caliphate. 

Colt, Samuel, viii. 643. 

C(jliimbus, C'liristophcr, vii. 300; viii. 
115 w., 1 17 and ; ix. 159-60, 365; 
X. 113 /L, 118. 

Conianchcs, the, viii. 598, 634«.,637, 
639, 642. 

Commodus, I.. Aurelius, Roman Em- 
peror, VIII. 637; X. 105. 

C(Hnmunications, in universal states, 

vii. 80-T08; see (iho under Aerial 
Communications; Azti c ICmpire; 
Rabylonta: New ICmpirc; Dis- 
i'ANCi ; luiYPr: Aliddle Empire, 
New Empire; Inca ICmpire; India: 
Untish Raj; AIanchu ICmpirf; 
A1aurv\ Empire; AIino ICmpirp; 
AIoncol ICmimre; AIuoiixl Empire; 
Napoi.I'Onic TAipire; Oi toman 
Empire; Radio; Railways; Roads; 
Roman Empire; Ri ssian IAipirf; 
SvsANi-w Empire; Selia cid AIon- 
arciiy; Sni ICmpire; Sumer and 
Akk\d; 'T’anc I-'mpiri:; Tokijcawa 
Shoounate; Ts’in Empire; Tur- 
key; U.S.S.R. ; U.S.A.; Western 
Civilizvtion; World Order. 

Comnuinisin, siKiulicance of name, vii. 

Communism, Alarxian ; as religion, viii. 
469, 478, 753 n. ; ix. 450, 461, 5''>374» 
620-1, 644; attractiveness of, viii. 
33^’-7» 088-9; ix. 531-2, 533, 

58^-5; beneficial elfects of chal- 
lenge from, VIII. 147-0; Cbiistian 
orii^in of, vii. 415, 445, 535; Chris- 
tianity, relation to, viii. T12, 148-9, 
.30T, 339, 725; i\. T50, 462, 585; de- 
terminism of, IX. 462, 590; ethos of, 
583-4; futurist character of, viii. 
135; in European states, viii. 

• 143 «.; Liberalism, competition 
with, viii. 112, T13, 134-5, i47, 
336-7, 339, 607; ix. 188, 620 seqq.; 
propaganda, use of, viii. 468-9; 
prospects of, vii. 416; revolutionary 
aspect of, vii. 574 n.; sacred books 
of, vii. 753 w. ; welfare, concern for, 
ix. 622; Western attitude towards, 
vii. 440; Western origin of, viii. 1 12, 


133, 134, 135, 140, 597 , 607, 72s; 
see aUo under Peasantry; U.S.S.R. ; 
U.S.A. 

Coinpostela, shrine of St. James at, 

viii. 351, 372 ix. loi. 

Comte, I. Auguste Al.E.X., ix. 190. 
Confucianism: adoption of, as olficial 

philosophy of I Ian Empire, \ii. 
70 w., 174, 1 85, 356, 365 and 11.; ix. 
679, 681; civil service, relation to, 

vii. 174, 185, 255, 348, 355, 357, 365 
and H., 367; debasement of, vii. 170, 
174, 3t8, 356, 357; m Japan, vii. 
417; vni. 105, 593 //.; ATanchu inter- 
pretation ol, Ml. 348; political eflici- 
enev of, ix. 40-41, 673, 678; ruiais- 
sance of, attemptcil, vii. 409; ix. 
41 seqt]., 136, 157, 163, 166, 6S1; 
'I'aoism, relations vvilli, vii. 357, 
371 ; ix. 40, 41“ -12, 59, 677 8, 712 H.; 
traditi(,iial]sm ol, vn. 170, 171, 174, 
3(18; see cd^o under Ruddhism: 
Alahayana; C'iiina: Confucian lit- 
terati; Neoconiuciamsm. 

Confucius, vii. 170, 3|8, 356, 422 n., 
473; 59 R., 27271., 2747/., 679, 

681 ; X. I 13 , 145. 

C-onservativc, me.ining of word, vii. 

- 536 - 7 - 

Constable, John, vii. 713, 

Constance, Council of (a.d. 1414-18), 

VI II. 609. 

Constans 11 , Roman Emperor, vii. 
216 //. ; V in. 3S3. 

Constant 1.1, sister of Constantine the 
Great, ix. 89. 

Const.intmc-C’v nl, see Cyril. 
Constantine 1 the Great, Roman Em- 
peror: conversion of, to Christianity, 
ML 75, 34T, 376, 39S, 459 and n.; 
Mil. 123; IX. 323; x. 51; duration of 
reign of, mil 124; military policy of, 
vn. 1587/., 2457/., 32377.; pro- 

claimed Emperor, \. 216; transfer 
of site of capital of Roman iMnpire, 
vn. 38 7/., 2T9 77.; vni. 382; ix. 299. 
Constantine \’, luist Roman Einpeior, 

ix. 22, 26, 3 1 77., 717. 

Constantine V I , East Roman Emperor, 

IX. 653. 

Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, 
East Roman Emperor, vii. 610/7.; 

viii. 388 7.; ix. 53. 56 -57 w. 
Constantine VIII (IX), luast Roman 

Emperor, ix. 105. 

Constantine IX (X) Alonomakhos, 
East Roman Emperor, viii. 401-2; 

ix. 27-28 77., T05-6. 

Constantine XI (XII) Palaioldghos 

Dhraghasis, Ivast Roman Emperor, 
vii. 34; viii. 356, 396; X. 116. 
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Constantine (son of Basil I), East 
Roman Emperor, ix. 27. 

Constantine I, Cilician Armenian 
Prince, viii. 369. 

Constantinople: Arab sieges of (a.d. 
673-7 717), vii. 20 12 1 ; viii. 

459, 460; ix. 650, 664; as capital 
city, vii. 3S «.,i97, 205, 238; ix. 694, 
695; as centre of Cl.issical Greek 
studies, ix. 714; as citadel of Hellen- 
ism, vii. 540; as ‘the City*, ix. 108-9 
and 71 .; as fastness, vii. 358 as 
Imperial military headquarters, \ii. 
322 w.; as ‘Second Rome’, viii. 382, 
714; ix. 299, 695 ; Ayi'a Sophia — con- 
struction of, ix. 158 and «., 351, 

3 S2 ; — style of architecture, ix. 1 58, 
lb I, 359-bo; X. 63; Caesar Bard.is’ 
College at, ix. 32, 6bb, 714; Council 
of (a.d. 381), vii. 695 77.; Crusaders’ 
sack of (a.d. 1204), vii. 29; viii. 354, 
355. 360, 370 w., 380, 392, 397"-, 
401, 467, 714, 730; IX. 62, 76 «., T09, 
132, 133, 134; economic parasitism 
of, ix. 384; ‘European’ and ‘Asiatic’ 
quarters of, viii. 714, 724/1.; foun- 
dation of, vn. 218, 238, 300, 322 //., 
695 and 71 .; ix. 299, 694; French 
‘empire* at, viii. 354, 360, 370 w., 
714; ix. 109, 131; geographical 

location of, \ii. 218, 238; Greek 
language, victory of, in, vii. 220; 
Greek reoccupation of (a.d. 1261), 
yii. 30, 233; vni. 356, 3^4"-. 4b7; 
ix. 15, 131, 159, 652/7.; Hellenic 
works of art and literature collected 
at, viii. 102-3, 104; 2 //., 46, 63, 

109-10, 13 1-2, 133, 134; Law 

School at, ix. 27-28 and 77., 31 and 
77. ; miracles believed to portend fall 
and recovery of, vii. 30/7.; Ottoman 
conquest of (a.d. 1453), vii. 30, 34, 
205, 234, 361, 405, 579; viii. 127, 
151, 192, 217, 356, 383, 396; IX. 15; 
prestige of, vn. 233-4; religious 
mission of, vii. 238-9; Robert Col- 
lege, ix. 85; Synods of — (a.d. 
1638), viii. 157 71 ., 158; — (a.d. 
1691), viii. 159; see aho Istanbul. 

Constantius 11 , Roman Emperor, vii. 

Constantius, iTiagister peditut7i in prae- 
se7iti, vii. 337. 

Contemporaneity, philosophic, vii. 
421-2/7.; see also U7ider Civiliza- 
tions. 

Continents, Hellenic concept of, viii. 
708 seqq. 

Conversion, significance of word, vii. 

536. 

Copernicanism, vii. 491 n. 


Copernicus, Nicolaus, ix. 46, 47 n. 
Coptic Christianity, see under Mono- 

PHYSITE. 

Coptic language, the, vii. 51 /r., 253, 
346 ; viii. 445 and //. 

Corcyra, Atheno-Peloponnesian com- 
petition for hegemony over, ix. 530. 
Corinth: Christian community at, vii. 
162; League of, ix. 262/7.; Roman 
colony at, vii. 144, 162. 

Cornelius, F., x. 172. 

Cornford, F. M.: x. 230-1 ; Thucydides 
Myth stone iis, quoted, x. 124, 125 n. 
Cornwallis, C. C., iVlarquess, vii. 
364/7.; viii. 207-8, 210, 212; IX. 

^ 547 w., 572.^ 

Coronado, Francisco Vasquez de, 
Spanish explorer, viii. 636 /;., 639, 

Coronation, rite of, origin and signifi- 
cance of, ix. 20 21. 

Cortes, Heriian, mil 630, 636/7.; ix. 
469. 

Coriipedium, Battle of (281 n.c.), vii. 
201, 652/1., 695; viii. 68; IX. 262, 
264. 

Cosmic process, the, ix. 403-4. 
Cosmogony, vii. 491. 

Cossacks, the: mil 16-17, 71-72, 
137 //., 156, 184 77. , 218, 226, 334- 5, 
396/7., 471, 474, 606-7, bi3; ix. 
532, 662; X. 1 17-18. 

Covered v^agons, viii. 645, 647. 
Council on Foreign J^tdatioiis, New 
York, X. 237. 

Crassus Dives, M. Licinius, vii. 165- 
6; viii. 358 11., 412; IX. 528, 529; X. 
224 n. 

Craterus, son of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, Macedonian cpigraphist, ix. 

206 71 . 

Creasy, Sir Edward: The lujtcen De- 
cisive Battles of the World, x. 219. 
Creepy, Battle of (26 Aug. 1346), ix. 
621, 624. 

Crete: as channel of Western cultural 
influence, viii. 168-9, 589 77.; ix. 74; 
East Roman regime in, vni. 348; 
Maghrib! Aiab conquest of, vni. 
348, 459; Ottoman conquest of, viii. 
164-5, tb8, 169 and //., 175/7.; ix. 
247-8/7., 431 n.; Venetian rule in, 

viii. 168, 589 n. ; ix. 431 n. ; x. 136. 
Crimean Tatar Republic, the Soviet, 

ix, 551. 

Crimean War (a.d. 1853-6), viii. 138, 
194. 231, 248/7., 252, 253» 271, 
687/7.; ix. 102, 106, 492, 495, 51b; 
X. 155. 

Critias, son of Callaeschrus, vii. 472. 

I Croats, the, vii. 244; viii. 505. 
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Croce, Benedetto, x. 232. 

Croesus, King of Lydia, viii. 414, 431, 
433 , 457 w., 71 1 n. 

Crofton, Lt. -General James, R.E., x. 
214. 

Cioinwell, Oliver, vii. 175 w., 544. 
Crusade, First (a.d. 1095-9), viii. 352, 

353 , 357 , 35 «, 365, 3 (^ 9 , 37 «, 379 , 
390-2; X. I 1 3. 

Criisadc, Second (a.D. 1146-9), viii. 
353 , 359. 

Crusade, Third (a.d. 1187-92), viii. 

353 , 354 and 359, 3^0. 3^0 n. 
Crusade, Fourth (a.d. 1203-4), vii. 29; 

viii. 246-7 w., 354, 360, 370 380, 

397 «•, 40L 4 h 6 , 493 w., 714, 730; 

ix. 62, 76 //., 109-10, 132, 133, 134; 
X. 133- 

Crusailc, Seventh (a.d. i2j-8-'54), viii. 

354-5, 362. 

Crusaders, barbarism of, viii. 314, 
723; IX. 109, 133; X. 117; }>ce also 
under AinTiviANs; J^Asr Koman 
JCmimre; Mamli’ks; IVIaronites; 
Normans. 

Crusades: allinity between Christians 
and iMuslims, \'ni. 371 ; as expression 
of a renaissance, ix. too seqq.^ 158 9; 
as link in concatenation of en- 
counters, via. 459; as source of 
poetic inspiration, \. T17; attitude 
ol pre-.\]usliT7i Syriac communities 
towards, via. 364; cultural conse- 
quences of, via. 671, 672; IX. 83, 
109-TO, T3T-2, tS^Sfqq.; failure of, 
vni. 347, 353-4, 4 ^ 0 , .^66, 476; IX. 

1 01-2, 159, 160, 162, 383; X. 73; — 
reasons for failure, mii. 356-P3; in 
Sicily and Iberian Peninsula (a.d. 
1072 and 1085), IX. 131; motives for 
launching of, ix. 383; Nicopolis 
Crusade (a.d. 1396), viii. 265 
Norman, against Ivast Koman lun- 
pirc (a.d. 1 185), Jx- 5^ fi-'y objectives 
of, vii. 102; via. 351, 352 seqq., 588; 
ix. 100-1, 105, I to; Western mer- 
cenaries as torerunners ol, viii. 73®; 
sec also under IilAs r Roman Emimhf; 
F'rance; Genoa; 1 taly: city-states; 
MameOks; Monooes; Normans; 
Venice. 

Cruys, Admiral Cornelius, viii 555 n, 
• Ctesias of Cnidus, vii. 673. 

Culture: 

attraction, spiritual, power of, viii. 

499 , .507. ^ 

component elements of: alien, via. 
496; analysis of, viii. 498 seqq,\ 
carrying power of — differences iri, 
viii. 5 i.^.-i 6; ix. 754; x. 59; — spiri- 
tual value in inverse ratio to, viii. 
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515, 516, 520; identical, recurrence 
of, at different points in space and 
time, X. 51 seqq.\ infiltration by, 
through assaulted society’s de- 
fences, viii. 510, 542-5, 548-9; 
indigenous, interdependence of, 
VIII. 496-7; ix. 637 seqq., 699, 753; 
psychological compensation, ‘law’ 
of, ix. 637-41; qualitative differ- 
ences in, VIII. 497, 514; see also 
below radiation and reception; and 
under Aurs; ICconomics; Ini j-l- 
EECiLiAE Ideas; Land dace; Poli- 
tics; Kii.igion. 

diffusion 1st theories, \ai. 488-9, 

.}90 I. 

disintegiation of, vin. .{98-521; cul- 
tural intercourse favoured by, via. 
507 seqq. 

essence ot, via. .{(>8-9. 
faith in 1 elation to, ix. 146. 
indivisibility of, viii. 133, 237, 326, 

5 lb. 

integration of, vm. 405-7, 498, 501, 
543 ; see also below patterns. 

‘Jiving museums’ of, via. 485. 
material achievement in relation to, 
vn. 70J-15. 

patterns of: instability of, viii. 405, 
498; orientation of, towards par- 
ticular activities, vai. 497; reinte- 
gration of, in the receiving society, 
vm. 530, qj2-64, 594 , 599 , ^>20, 
675; religious orientation of, via. 
^b\scqti.\ secular orienta'ion of, 
VUE 569 seqq.'y traditional, viii. 498, 

533.' . , . . 

radiation of, from capital cities, vii. 

235-7* 

radiation and reception of, \iii. i, 7, 
481-521 ; IX. 186, 415. 
alternative consequences of, vii. 78- 
80. 

as challengc-and-responsc, viii. 481, 

509. 

assimilation of first intrusive ele- 
ment by rcceiv mg society, viii. 549. 
between : a disintegrated and an in- 
tegrated society, vm. 503, 504; 
an integrated society and primi- 
tive peoples, vai. 504, 505; a 
petrihed society and an integrated 
society, vni. 503; two disinte- 
grated societies, viii. 507 seqq.t 
529; two integrated societies, via. 
502-3, 504, 505-7, 508, 514* . 
cultural influence of radiating society 
in inverse ratio to use of force, 
viii. 415, 416, 442. 
diffraction, inevitability of, viii. 
508-14, 515* 
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Culture {cant.) 

disruptive eflects of radiation, viii. 

509, 543. 

from: extinct societies, \iii. 483; 
first ^^eneration of ci\ ilizations, 
viii. 4(84, 488; societies winch 
disiiUe^'rate after penetration has 
be^un, viii. 5.^4 n. 
in South-West Asia during last tw’o 
millennia n.c., vin. 490'!. 
initial resistance by receu inj^ society, 
viii. 500 515, 5-t2-5. 

isolated elements harmful to re- 
cei\int» society, \iii. 530 -42. 
mimesis in relation to, mii. 481-2. 
of various elements- arts, \iii, 516; 
cultur.il elements, viii. 515-16; 
economic elements, viii. 515 and 
541-2, 547-'''; IX. 75}; intel- 
lectual elements, viii. 516 k;; 
lant,ma}»e, vm. 516; military 
methods and technique, vin. 487, 
.Sio, 515, 518-20, S45-b, 547, 
549, seqq., 730; iiolilical 

ideas and institutions, \iii. 515, 
.StO) 53*1 ~401 religious ideas, vm. 
4S4-5, 520-1, 564 secular 

institutions, vin. 119 and 485- 
7, 489-94, 

slow pace of, \iii. 484-5 and «., 507, 
508, 52T, 544. 

social schism in relation to, vin. 
529-30. 

trade in material objects in relation 
to, vin. 5 1 5 ti. 

uniformit ; of human natuic in re- 
lation to, vm. 487-94. 
utilization ol cultural commodities 
easier than production of them, 
vm. 518-20. 

See also under Civit.tzation.s: en- 
counters; and sLib-headinq: Cul- 
ture under names of civiliza- 
tions. 

Cumae, liattlc of (474 ii.c.), viii. 436, 

439. 

Cumans, the, viii. 70; ix. 717; x. 55. 

CumbcrleKe, Geo /1 rev, x. 240. 

Cumont, I'ranz: J/f^ternite des Em- 
pereurs Roniains, quoted, vii. 42 //., 
46 «. 

Cunard Steamship Line, ix. 369, 370. 

Cunimund, King of the Gepidac, viii. 
660, 662. 

Curtis, Lionel, x. 228-9. 

Curtius, Ernst Robert: Deutsche Ccist 
in Gefahr, quoted, ix. 144, 145, 
146-7. 

Custer, I.<t.-CoI. George Armstrong, 
viii. 633, 644. I 

Custom, cake of, see Cake. | 


Cuvier, G. L. C. F. D., Raron, ix, 
192. 

Cyaxares (Uvakhstra), King of Media, 
vii. 204, 605, 606, 61 1, 613, 620, 
622; Mil. 433. 

Cyhele, worship of, vii. 71, 75, 388, 
413, 434 . 437 . 458, 4 ‘^ 9 . 4 ^ 7 , .S 32 
693 717; viii. 418, 475, 510, 612, 

616; ix. 463, 620; X. 55, 143 ; see also 
Cheat Motiifu. 

Cyclic movements: 
annual cycle of the seasons, vii. 294, 
295. 297; 308-10, 311, 315, 

319, 338, 381, 5^4 5 . ^o^ 5; X. 6, 
48 - 40 - 

astronomical cycles, vii. 294-6, 297; 

174, 307 seqq. 

climatic cycles, ix. 310, 315. 
ciop-yield cycles, i\. 3io.?e7(/., 315, 
3 ‘ 9 - 

day-and-night cycle, ix. 307 8, 31 1, 
315. 319, 338, 381, 5^>4 5 . ^>05; 

X. 6. 

determinism in lelalion to, i\, 296-7. 
generation cycles, ix. 3i9^rr/(/. ; x. 6; 
hirlh-and-dcath cycle, ix. 174, 
319 21, 327, 340-1, 381; conca- 
tenations of three or four cycles, 
IX. 323-6, 327. 

in revolt of intelligentsias, \iii. 341 n. 
in lOLit-rally-relapse of civilizations, 

IX. 289-91, 295, 340. 

of chaIlenge-an{l-resi>onse in giowtlis 
of civilizations, ix. 291-5. 
secular tendencies in reKition to, ix. 

174, 245-6, 295 444 

trade cycles: as characteristic of in- 
dustiial Western society, ix. 223- 
34; causes of, ix. 31 1 seqq., 339-.}0; 
control of, possilnlity of, ix. 340; 
crop-yield cycles in relation to, ix. 
31 1 seqq., 316, 319, 444 Juglar, 
IX. 229 and 71 ., 232, 311, 322; 
Kitchm (Mitchell), ix. 230, 232, 
311, 312, 322; Kondratieff, ix. 
232, 233, 234-5, 254, 256, 287, 
322; monetary theory, ix. 31 1, 317, 
318-19, 322, 339; paucity of data 
regarding, ix. 211; psychological 
reasons for, ix. 315-19, 322, 339“ 
40; Rostow-Spietho/T, ix. 229-30, 
231, 287, 322; sun-spots in relation 
to, IX. 312; tendency towards 
oecumenical unifomiity, ix. 246; 
war-and-peace cycles m relation to, 
ix. 254, 256, 287; see also under 
A i rsTRi A ; France ; (h.UMAN Y ; 

Great Rritain; LI.S.A.; Western 
Civilization: economic system, 
transcendence of, ix. 174. 
w'ar-and-peace cycles, ix. 234- 87, 
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295, 341, 525 ; analysis of recurrent 
characteristics of cycles, ix. 251 
seqq.\ j'cneration cycles in relation 
to, IX. 322-3, 32h; psychological 
causes of, IX. 322-3 ; synoptic view 
of. IX. 281-7; tables illustrating, ix. 
255, 268 9, 273, 285 ; wavc-lcnj^ths, 
IX. 286 -7, 326; \ee also under 11 m.- 
Li-Nic Civilization; Sinic Civili- 
zation; Wars; Wlsilun Civiliza- 
tion. 

Cynoscephalae, Battle of (197 ilc.), 

vii. 94; ix. 270; X. 134 -5. 

Cynwise, wife of Benda, King of 

IVlcrcia, viii. 658. 

Cyprian ('^rhascius Caecilius Cypri- 
aruis), Saint, vii. 343; De Catholuae 
Kcclesiae Uuitate, quoted, viii. 111//. 
Cyprus: British adnuiiistration of, vii. 
17 ; Iconoclast and 1 conodule move- 
ments in, i\. 90; Jews in, ix. 90. 
Cyrenaica: Achaememan conquest of, 
MU. 434; Cjreek colonization oi, 

viii. 422; Italian coiuiuest of, viii. 
262. 

Cyiil (Constantine), Saint, Apostle of 
the Slavs, vii. 106 ;l, 239 i\. 
714, 716. 

Cyril, 18th-century Oecumenical 
Patriarch, viii. 160. 

Cvrus, provenance of name, vii. 652, 
’() 86 . 

Cyrus 1 , the Ach.iernemd: Assyrian 
o\erl()rdship recogmzeil bv, \u. 
f)2i ; patiiiuony of, vii. 620-1 and //., 
h 39 . 

Cyius II, ihe Oreat, the Achaemerml: 
administrative policy of, vii. 178, 
582, 597 603 6, 611, 613, 656, 

671, 674 ;l, (>85; alliance with SaKTi 
Haumawirga, \ii. 644/7.; campaign 
of, against ICurasian nnmails, viii. 
431; centie of gra\ity of Ach.ie- 
meman ICmpire under, mi. 203-4; 
coiKjucsts of, vii. 78, loi, 102, 
205 //., 206 w., 226-7, 597, 59*8-9; 
MU. 205 //., 425, 427, 431, 433, 435 » 
4^.1, 462, 710-11 n.\ i\. s-i; death 
of. Ml. 120, 684; viii. 431 ; establish- 
ment of Achaememan Empire by, 

vii. 204, 424, 434, 580, 582, 598, 
622 and 71. \ genealogy of, \'ii. 622 
and //. ; Greeks, relations witb, mu. 
431; Jews, treatment of, ml 116 //., 
693; viii. 299; IVledes, relations 
with, vii. 204, 597, 598, 599 , h 55 ; 

viii. 433; patrimony of, vii. 639; 
retention of title ‘King of Ansan’, 
vii. 204; tomb of, vii. 206. 

Cyrus the Younger, the Achaemenid, 
vii. 98, 206 n.y 657, 674; viii. 548 u. 


Czechoslovakia: Germany, relations 
with, vii. 476; IX. 501, 533; 

U.S.S.R., relations with, ix. 533. 
Czechs, the, vn. 244. 

da Gama, Vasco, \ii. 300; viii. 117 ;/., 
198//., 199, 471 71 . \ IX. 480; X. 96, 
118. 

Dacians, the, x. 56. 

Dagobert I, the ^lerovingian, ix. 671, 
672. 

Dakar, Stmits of, ix. 751. 

Dalai T.,ama, the, mi. 603. 

Dalhousie, J. A. B. U., Marquess of, 
Governor-Cieneral of India, vii. 

Damaiatus, King of Sparta, ix. 403 
519 71 . 

Dandurand, Raoul, Canadian Senator, 

IX. 484 71 . 

Daniel, .Abbot, Russian pilgrim to 
Jerusalem, viii. 380 //. 

Daniel the Stylite, Saint, \ii. 38(1-90. 
D.imelou, Jean, mi. 744; x. 238; Le 
Mysthe dc I\‘lz'C 7 it, ([noted, mi. 738, 
74 «, 74 -i-.b 744 - 

Dante Alighieri, vii. 703, 709, 71 1; 
Mil. 100; IX. 7, 65, 71-7^, 74 . 77 . 
130, 135, 35(), .|Oo, 428; X. 14//., 
28, 53, 54, 145; Divnta Co 77 i 77 i('di(i, 
([noted, IX. 3 (; 5 ; 14 237. 

Danzig, citv-st.ite ol, \ii. 205. 

Dao An, Chinese jurist, mi. 

Da([i([i ol d'lis, Abu AlansCir Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad ad-, Persian poet, 

X. 4 }. 

Darbishire, Robert Shelby, x. 224. 
Dardani, the, mu. 716-17 .md //. 
Darius I, the Achaemenid' adminis- 
tratis e reoi gamzation ol Acha(‘- 
menian hanpire, ml 178, 180, 183, 
205, 206-7, 582 .[, 597-9, ho3-5, 
6 ri scqq.y 620, 623, 624, 637, 642, 
648//., 657, 6()0, 679/1., 683; MU. 
433-4; assassination of Smeidis, 
ML 178, 580, 598, 599-601, 611, 
612, 613; MIL 136; IX. 503; assump- 
tion of crown, vii. 584 //., 599, 61 1 ; 
con([uests of, \ 11. s8o, 584, 5(14, 614, 
642, 646, 649, 650//., ()8o//., 6 i.’4; 
MIL 205;/., 434, 436; I'gyptians, 
relations with, mu. 325 //., 435; ex- 
ploration ordered by, ml 633, 634 
and /?., 642//., 685; genealogy of. 
Ml. 622 and 71 . \ (ireeks, rel.itions 
with, VIII. 431, 434-5. 457-8, 459, 
710; ‘the huckster’, vii. 613 and //., 
614, 634 and //.; hybiis of, viii. 
435, 457-8, 459; marriages of, vii. 
612; nomads, attempts to subju- 
gate, vii. 614, 646, 673, 685, 686; 
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viii. 32, 431, 434; ix. 680 n.; records 
of, vii. 207-8, 247, 586 seqq., 643, 
646, 680 w.; viii. 441; X. 53; sea- 
mindcdness of, vii. 642 and n.y 649, 
679 71., 680 71.; tomb of, 206, 247. 

Darius II, the Achaemcnid, vii. 674. 

Darius III Codomannus, the Achae- 
mcnid, vii. 149, 200 n., 591, 626, 644, 
647 71., 650, 656, 666, 685; ix. 270. 

Dark Ages, the, viii. 74 seqq., 79, 284, 
340, 496, 630, 664; IX. iS-19, 67, 
103, 1 19, 122, 125, 130, 426, 438. 

D.irwin, Sir Charles G. ; ix. 216; 'I'he 
Next Million Years, quoted, ix. 
206 n. 

Darwin, Charles Robert, ix. 192. 

Das, Mahesh (Raja liirbal), Hrahtnan 
minister of Akb.ir the Mughal 
Emperor, vii. 408. 

Das, Tulsi, Hindi poet, ix. 81-82. 

Datarnes, the Carian, Viceroy of Cap- 
padocia, viii. 4147/. 

Date IJne, International, the, ix. 481, 
4^3. 

Dating, systems of, vii. 297-9. 

Datis, general of Darius I, viii. 435. 

David, King of Judah and Israel, vii. 
55; ix. 21, 172; x. 122. 

Davies, C. C. : The Problem of the 
North-West Frontier, quoted, viii. 
15-16. 

Davis, Jefferson, viii. 639, 641, 642. 

Davison, R. H.: Reform in the Otto- 
man Empire, quoted, viii. 603 n. 

Dawson, (Christopher: Reli^hn and 
the Rise oj Western Culture, quoted, 
ix. 12, 21, 30-3 T, 34 71 ., 46, TOO, 125. 

Dawes, E., and Baynes, N. II.: Three 
Byzantine Saint’i, quoted, vii, 389, 
390 - 

Daylamis, the, vni. 13; viii. 49. 

Dayr Yasin, massacre at (9 April 
1948), viii. 290 71. 

de Watteville, II.: Waziristan, 1919- 
19-0, quoted, viii. 22-23, 24-25, 30- 
3C 34. 35. 

Death: ‘dance of’, ix. 319; insurance 
against, ix. 221-2 and 71.; Nature’s 
creativity in relation to, ix. 320, 321. 

Debt, National, origin of, vii. 538 n. 

Decebalus, King of Dacia, viii. 23 n, 

Decclcan War (413-404 B.C.), ix. 236; 
see also Atheno-Feloponnesian 
War. 

Decimal system, the, vii. 305-6. 

DefFand, Marie Anne de Vichy- 
Chamrond, Marquise du, viii. 
620 71. 

Deinomenidae, the, ix. 268 n. 

Delacroix, F. V. Eugene, vii. 708 n. 

della Francesca, J^Piero, x. 51 and n. 


Delhi: history of, vii. 195 and 71.; 
looting of, by Marathas, vii. 229; 
prestige of, vii. 232. 

Delian League, the, vii. 130 n., 186 n. 

Demcter, Greek goddess, vii. 520 n. 

Demetrius II Niciltor, the Seleucid, 

vii. 202, 203; viii. 659. 

Demetrius, son of Demetrius II 

Nicator, viii. 659. 

Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, Greek 
prince of Bactria, vii. 224, 225 and 
7/.; viii. 118, 121, 123, 124, 410-11, 
416, 451, 478-80, 586-7, 691; ix. 
118. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, x. 11977. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, son of Anti- 
gonus Monophthalmus, ix. 261, 
271. 

Democedes of Croton, Greek physi- 
cian, vii. 642 77., 680 71 .; viii. 325 71 ., 
434 w. 

Democracy: different meanings at- 
tached to word, ix. 190, 593-4; 
direct participation of all citizens, 
ix. 538; idolization of, ix. 15577.; 
social, spread ol, ix. 423. 

Democracy, Western : as ghost of Hel- 
lenic institution, ix. 7-8, 155 and 71., 
165-6, 623; as master institution, 

viii. 184, 496; ix. 747; Christian 
basis ol, viii. 214, 497; ‘drive’ im- 
parted by, viii. 140, 251; impact of 
— on education, ix. 448-9; — on 
parochial states, viii. 535; ix. 7-8, 
i55> 166, 444; — on peasantry, viii, 
214, 685; — on war, ix. 272 n., 293, 
427, 444; revolutions precipitated 
by, ix. 8; rise of, vii. 446; see also 
under Nationalism; Parliamen- 
tary Government; Renaissances; 
Italian — political facet. 

Demontovvicz, 19th-century Polish 
cmigr^, van. 701. 

Demosthenes, Athenian orator, ix. 
542; X. 160. 

Denikin, Anton Ivanovich, Russian 
general, viii. 272. 

Denis, Saint, viii. 620 n. 

Denmark: German occupation of, ix. 
266; kingdom, establishment of, ix. 
743; peasant propiietorship in, viii. 
688 . 

Dentheletac, the, viii. 570 n. 

D^racin^s: as victims of Times of 
Troubles, vii. 67, 111-13, I39» 
418-19; Arabs, viii. 290; Chinese, 
vii. 1 16; enlistment of, in alien 
armies, vii. 328-9; freedmen colon- 
ists at Corinth, vii. 162; Greek 
Orthodox Christian — from Ana- 
tolia (a.d. 1922-3), viii. 192; 
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— victims of Ottoman conquest, viii. 
275; psycholojrical symptoms dis- 
played by, viii. 534 w.; response to 
challenge of uprooting, viii. 472-4; 
sacred books developed by, vii. 751 ; 
see also Gypsils; Jews; Uniied 
Nations Organization: displaced 
persons; U.S.A.; Western Civili- 
zation; and also sub-heading De- 
portation under Achaemenian Em- 
pire; Assyria; Bauylonia; East 
Roman Emfiri-:; Inca ICmpire; 
Mongol I^aiimrk; Sasanian Em- 
pire; Umayyad Caliphate. 

Descartes, Rene, vii. 474 n . ; ix. 6.S, 
156-7, 185, iq8, 201. 

Detachment, vii. 391, 392, 558; vni. 
625, 628. 

Determinism, ix. 296-7. 

Deucalion, legend of, x. 58. 

Devil, the: his encounters with God, 
vii. 765-6; services performed by, 
vm. 533 n.\ ix. 399; see also Mephis- 
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Deyverdun, Georges, x. 99. 

Dhervenolvhona, the, mil 175 n. 

Dhiak(3iios, T>eon, Jiyzantine his- 
torian, IX. 61 and 710. 

Dhoukas, Byzantine historian, viii. 
199;/., 397; IX. 61. 

Dhu’lqatlris, the, viii. 370. 

Diagoras ul Melos, vn. 47211.; \iii. 
581 n. 

Di.isporas: assimilation of, \iii. 3^0; 
1 letotlianism of, vm. 617; pheno- 
menon of, Mii. 274 vcf/7., .}72 seqq.; 
religions as ‘social cement’ of fossi- 
lized communities in, mil 447; see 
also under Jews. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal: The Dis- 
covery and ('onquest of Mexico^ 
(pioted, x. 132-3. 

Dickins, 1*'. V., X. 17. 

Dictionaries, i\. 57 -58, 6<;-70, 127. 

Dill, Sir Samuel: Roman Society in 
(j'aid in the Merovingian //gc, 
quoted, vii. 287; viii. 52 «., 61 //., 

63. 

Din Ilahr, the, vii. 195 n. 

Dio of Prusa, viii. 408; x. 1 1 n. 

Diocletian (Valerius Diocletianus), 
Roman Emperor: accession of, \ii. 
14671.; ix. 284; administrative re- 
forms of, vii. 157 and w., 350, 355; 
autocracy of, vii. 157, 161; ix. 9, 
12, 14, 645; Baths of, at Rome, 
ix. 690; capital of, vii. 218; viii. 
714; ix. 299; Christians, persecu- 
tion of, vii. 218 ; viii. 5 14 71. ; duration 
of reign, ix. 650; military policy of, 
vii. 158 71., 320-1 ;i., 322, 322-3 w., 


333 , 337 «•, 340, 341; viii. 25, 
26 seqq.^ 642. 

Diodorus of Agyrium, Sicilian Greek 
historian, ix. 61. 

Diogenes Laertius, x. 12971. 

Dionysii, the, ix. 268 71. 

Dionysius Exiguus, Abbot, vii. 298 n. 
J3ionysus, worship of, vii. 494 ti., 
52011., 524; viii. n.\ ix. 66, 
73S- 

Diopcithcs, Athenian diviner, viii. 

5^2 71. 

Disarmament, viii. 519-20; World 
Confciencc on, vii. 516-17. 
Diseases, infectious, differing effects 
of, viii. 531, 532. 

Disorder, relativity of concept of, vii. 

544. . 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beacons- 
ficld, viii. 582-3 71. 

Distance, ‘annihilation’ of, vii. 103-8; 
ix. 467, 473-4, 479, 4^^3, 484-5, 527, 
591, 609 11., 619; X. 92, 1567/. 

Dm, Battle of (a.d. 1538), viii. 223. 
Diversity-in-unity, ix. 746-7, 749-50; 
X. 46, 218. 

DJoser, Phaiaoh, ix. 69071. 
Doasyoulikes, the, fable of, ix. 615. 
Dobuans, the, i\. 6:6-17. 

Documents, otficial, motixes for pro- 
duction of, ix. 207-871.; see also 
under I fiSTORY. 

Dodge, Colonel R. I.: Our Wild 
Indians^ cjuoted, viii. 643, 644. 
Dodgson, Campbell, x. 224. 

IDodgson, Charles Lutwidge, see 
Carroll, Li:wls. 

Dodwell, II.: 'The Founder of Modern 
lyitypt, quoted, viii. 24271., Cnjj n. 
Dog, 1 elation of, to master, x. i n. 
Doghras, the, ix. 506, 507. 

Dolmas y Ml. 560. 

Dollar: Maria Theresa, vii. 316-17 
and 1/.; Mexican, vii. 316 ii. 

Dollar sign, the, viii. 42971.; ix. 643 
and 11. 

Domitian (T. Elavius Domitianus), 
Roman Emperor, vii. 9, 93, 321 
and 11. 

Donatism, viii. 445 n. 

Donatus, Aelius, ix. 127. 

Donne, John, vii. 708 n. 

Dorieus, son of Anaxandridas King of 
Sparta, viii. 42(7. 

Dorgon, Prince, Manchu statesman, 

vii. 347. 

Dositheos, Metropolitan of Mol- 
davia, viii. 19471. 

Dositheos, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 

viii. 159 w. 

Dossin, G., x. 172, 181. 
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Dostoyevski, F.: vii. 578, 715 w.; viii. 
608; The Brothers Karamazov, 
quoted, vii. 43. 

Douglas, James, ix. 10 1. 

Dravidiau languages, the, ix. 81 «. 
Drcylus AlVair, the, viii. 294. 

‘Drive’, VII. 444-5 543 554 - 

Drovetti, llernardin, I'Vench Consul- 
CJeneral in Fgypt (1820-9), \iii. 
242 n. 

Drummond, II.: Tropical Africa, x. 
218. 

Druses, the, viii. gi, 94, 723. 

Drusus, Marcus Livius {trihurms pjcbis 
m 91 n.c.), X. 132. 

Dryden, John, vij. 70S ti. 

Ducctius, Sicel patriot, \iji. 437, 5S7, 
610. 

Dumas, Alexandre (pere), viii. 578 n. 
Dunkiik, evacuation of Ihitish troops 
from (1940), i\'. 140. 

Dupricz, D. II.: I.cs J\fou 7 ^ements 
Bcono/ni<iiic^ (Jeiinaux, <iuoted, ix. 
226, 230, 314, 530 
Durer, Albrecht, \. 22 p 
Durham, Palatinate of, vii. 407 and w. 
Durranis, the, viii. 690. 

Dushan, Stephen, Serb Emperor, viii. 
65, 67, 19 1 ti. 

Dutch language, the, \ii. 243; ix. 151. 
Dvin, Council of (a.d. 554), ix. 91. 
Dwarfs, garb of the, x. 56-57. 

Eanflcd, wife of Osvviu, Kjng of 
Noi thumb’ la, viii. 658. 

Eanmund, 6th-ci ntury Swedish 
prince, viii. 63. 

Ivarth, the, globiilarify of, ix'. 479 vrr/7. ; 

sec also inulcr Cjj.ohiv; Lirr; Woiu n. 
‘East, the L'nchanging’, ix. 196. 

Ivast Roman J'mpire, the: 
administrative organization of, vii. 

1S5 IX. 57 (>65 a. 

Arabs, relations with, vii. 121, 143 w., 
180 71 ., 410 ti . ; viii. 104, 348-9 and 
n., 352, 3 ‘J 3 , 45 <j; 104-5, 

664. 

Armenians, relations with, viii. 

368-9, 370 376 77. 

Army Corps districts, viii. 357 77., 368, 
379,38977.; ix. 5777., 92, 663, 

665 7 /., 694. 

as ghost of Roman Ernyiirc, vii. 19, 
20, 185 «., 404, 439, 538, 694-5; 

viii. 103, 140-1, 187, 348, 394; ix. 
10, 15, 16, 17, 20 and 77., 119, 153, 
163, 363, 650, 675, 682, 695, 707, 
717. 

as incubus on Orthodox Christen- 
dom, vii. 21, 28, 29; viii. 349-50; 

ix. 15, 156, 162-3. 


autocracy in, vii. 439-40; viii. 140-1, 
199 71 ., 394, 397 77 ., 503, 540, 589, 
676, 678; ix. 31 77 . 

break-up of, vii. 29; viii. 347, 348, 
352, 3^8, 392. 

capital city of, vii. 197, 238. 
centre of gravity of, ix. 663. 

Church and State, relation between, 

vii. 23 77 ., 405, 439, 539, 694; Vlll. 

140-1, T5377., 381, 384, 676, 

677-S; ix. 149. 

citizenship in, vii. 376. 
civil service in, vii. 404; ix. 20 and 
32, 665-6, 682, 707. 
civil war in (a.T). 1341-54), ix. 62. 
Crusaders, encounter with, viii. 347, 
354, 355-(>, 357-8, 360, 362, 370 //., 
375 379, 380, 385, 388 seqq., 401, 

459, 466-7, 577-8 ft., 588, 714, 
730; ix. 58 77., 74, 76, 109-10, 131; 

133-4* 

culture; archaism in, viii. 394; con- 
servative chaiacter of, viii. 103, 
152, 18871.; Hellenic classical 

scholarship, ix. 56- 58, 60-62, 70, 
108, 127-8, 163, 714; historio- 
graphy, i\. 60-62; Western m- 
iluenee on, vin. 589 and //. 
decline of, viii. 153 77.; ix. 107. 
deification of, ix. 164. 
deportations in, vii. 143 77. 
downfall of, vii. 695; vni. 13 77., T27, 
199 7 /., 247 77., 393 676; IX. 28 7/., 
106. 

ecclesiastical map of, vii. 694-5. 
economic position of, vni. 401. 
elliciency of, ix. 10, 20, 682, 693. 
establishment of, vii. 20 and 7;., 3 58 
695; IX. 15, 20 77 ., 22, 92, 650. 
expansion of, vii. 143 ; viii. 348-9 

and 77., 352, 368; iv. 104-5, 107-8. 
extinction of, vii. 28, 29, 579 ; v lii. 356, 
67O; IX. 106, 383. 
factiousness in, vni. 19977. 
‘Fatimids’, relations with, ix. 104-5. 
feudal system in, ix. 105. 

EVankish residents, massacre of 
(a.d. 1182), vni. 375 77 ., 380, 392. 
geographical range of, ix. 650, 653. 
holy places, attitude to, ix. 104-6. 
Holy Roman ICmpire, relations with, 

viii. 384r6’f/77. ; ix. 9-10. 
Iconoclasm in, viii. 375; ix. 27, 28, 

91-93. 149. 150 77., 157, 163. 
Iconodule movement in, ix. 27, 29- 
30, 93, 149, 150 
Indian Summer of, ix. 62. 

Italian provinces of, vii. 283; viii. 
375-6, 377, 394, 399, 403 n, 478, 
512 n., 540, 661, 672, 677; ix. 2 77., 
28 77., 31 77., lOI. 
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East Roman Empire (cont.). 

Kiev, relations with, viii. 399-401, 
401-2, 676. 

languages in, ix. 60-62, 75. 
law, system of: Christian influence 
on, ix. 23, 24, 25, 30, 157, 163, 
166; crimes, penalties for, ix. 25, 

26, 29; Ecloga, ix. 22 seqq.f 28-29, 
31 w., 36, 45, 158; Epanagogc, ix. 

27, 29; ‘Handbook’, the, ix. 27, 28, 
29; humaiiitarianism of, ix. 22-23, 

26, 29; Imperial School of, ix. 
27-28 and n.y 31 and 7/.; Justinia- 
nean law, revival of, viii. 103; ix. 
27-30, 45, 120, i57-«, 1^3, 166; 
marriage, ix. 24, 29; Mosaic Law, 
revival of, vii. 280; ix. 25-27, 28, 
157; Vusilikdt vii. 283; IX. 27, 28, 
29, 157, 15^^. 

T.ombards, relations with, viii. 376 
and 7/., 386-7. 

ALiccdonian dynasty, ix. 27 seqq.^ 
T57, 163, t 60. 
milit.irisrn of, vii. 29. 
military syslem of: equipment and 
tactics, viii. 393 n . ; Imperial Guard, 
vm. 731; mercenaries, use of, viii. 
730-1; vee also under Garrisons. 
Morea, relations wath, ix. 107. 

Navy of, viii. 348, 349 7i. 
nomatls, relations with, x. 199-200. 
'Osmanlis, relations w'lth, vii. 30, 
233-4; viii. 383, 38477., 676; IX. 
107. 

l\ipacy, attitude towards, viii. 383 -4 
and 77., 387 77. 

political ethos of, viii. 676-8. 
political geography of, vni. 714. 
prestige of I'anperor in, vii. 29- 
raison d'etre of, vii. 57<>; viii. 104; ix. 
IT9. 

restoration of (a.d. 1261), vii. 30. 
resuscitation of, Phanariots’ dream 
of, vii. 30; vni. 187-9, 192, 201; 
ix. 15. 

revolts against, ix. 105. 

Russians, relations with, viii. 399- 
400, 401-2, 676, 677; IX. 715. 
SaljCicjs, relations with, viii. 357 7/., 
368, 381, 38977., 395-(i«-» 397 «•» 
401 ; ix. 28 77. 

Serbs, relations with, vii. 33. 

■ Slavs, relations with, vii. 33; ix. 664. 
social system of, viii. 385 seqq.\ ix. 

27, 27-28 77. 

stability of, vii. 20; viii. 348; ix. 21, 
665. 

successor-states of, vii. 29-30, 258 7/., 
' 440, 539; viii. 1707/., 363, 370 "•» 
394. 504. 540. b72, 677; ix. 10, 
652 n , 717. 


Syrian (Isaurian) Dynasty, ix. 27, 45, 

157, 163, i66- 

time-span of, \ii. 20-21. 

Venice, relations with, viii. 401. 
Western World, relations with, viii. 

589- 

Westernizing movement in, viii. 379, 

39273- 

Zealotisrn and Herodianism in, viii. 
588-9. 

See also Auar Cat.iphate; Rui.- 
GAHIAN f'lRST KmPIRE; CaROT.IN- 
GiAN Empire; Constantinople; 
CuEiL, Muscovite Empire. 
Ivastcr, date of, vii. 304-5. 

‘Jvastcin Question’, the, ix. 241, 248. 
Ehers, Cieorg Moritz, x. 225. 

Eboue, Felix, viii. 573. 

Ecclesia, change m meaning of the 
word, vii. 527. 

Ecclesiastes, ix. 627 77. 

Economies: as component element in 
a culture, \ni. 498, 499; ‘carrying 
power’ nf, vni. 515 77., 516; renais- 
sances, absences of, i\. 6 ri.\ science 
of, IX. 185, 187-8, 189, 192, 198, 
T()9, 206, 221-34, 31 T seqq.'y World 
Conletonce on ( v.i). 1933). vii. 516- 
17; World crisis in (A.n. 1929), viii. 
332; IX. 406, 413, 611. 

Eddy, Mary Raker, vii. 753. 

ICden, Anthony, in House of Com- 
mons, qufited, i\. 497 
luJgerton, W. h'., in the Jhnetican 
Journal of Seniitu Langw'qes ami 
LUeralureSy (luoted, \. 182-3. 
Edhem Rey, 'rurkisli manager of 
Mehrned 'All’s cannon foundry, 
vni. 553. 

Edification, origin ot tcim, vii. 531. 
IMoiniles, the, vii. loi. 

Egica, King of Visigothia, viii. 279 
and 7/., 280 77. 

Egypt: 

agriculture in, viii. 2)9, 552 «•, 

697-8 and 77.; ix. 384. 
anchorites in, vii. 529. 

Arab coiupicst of, vii. 33^>~7 viii- 
246. 

autocracy, need for, viii. 696. 
Avyubid regime in, see AvYLiiiiu 
Emimre. 

capital cities of, vii. 118, 176, 195 77., 
214-16, 231. 

Christianity, conversion to, vii. 50, 
51 77., 190, 575-^>; 444- 

city-states, Hellenic, vii. 50; viii. 

407-S, 443-4. 586. 

Coptic Church in, viii. 275, 412, 444, 
445. 477; 117, 303. 

fO’/p d'etat (a.d. 1952), vni. 260 n. 
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JEgypt ( cont ,). 

Dynasties: First, ix. 688, 689; 

Second, ix. 689; Third, vii. 214; 
ix. 689-90, 091; Fourth, vii. 

214, 574; IX. 689-90 and «., 691; 
Fifth, IX. 689; Sixth, vii. 574; ix. 
688 , 689; X. 182; Eleventh, vii. 
231; X. 182, 183-4/1.; Twelfth, 
vii. 175. 574 «•. 575: i-v. 350 

and n., 351; x. 173, 181, 102 4, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 1Q2, 204> 205, 
206, 211; 'I'hirtccnth, x. 189, 190, 

205, 206; Fifteenth, x. 204, 205, 

206, 20 ^ 71 ., 208; Sixteenth, X. 
205//., 206, 207;/.; J*jyhtcenth, 

vii. 50 215, 231, 575; viii. 448; 

IX. 350-1, 356 w.; X. 188, 192-5. 
211; Nineteenth, vii. 575; ix. 690; 

X. 205; Twentieth, vii. 575; 
Twenty-sixth, see below Suite 
rcj?inie. 

economic conditions in, under Meh- 
med 'All’s regime, viii. 696-8. 
economic resources of, viii. 260, 
407- 

education in iQlh century, viii. 550 
and n.y 551-4, 555, 557- 
expansion of, m 19th century, viii. 
250. 

‘Fatimid’ regime in, vii. 14-15; viii. 
49. 93, 94. 108 «•. 3S4, 358, 3S9: 
ix. 104 -5, 383; X. 86. 
financial debacle in 19th century, 

viii. 257. 

France: cultural influence «f, vii. 
277; viii. 554; invasion by (a.d. 
179^), vii. 276, 277; viii. 174 w., 
227/1., 230, 231, 233, 234, 240, 
241, 247//., 563 and n.\ ix. 104, 

1 1 6, 1 17, 215, 216; X. 8-9, 96; law 
of, reception of, vii. 276-7. 
frontiers, defence of, under 26th 
dynasty, vii. 118-19. 

Great Britain, relations with: British 
intervention (1801), vii. 277 and 
n . ; viii. 231 ; British invasion (1807), 
viii. 244 n . ; British occupation, vii. 
17, 51 71., 277; viii. 231, 257, 258, 
260-1; ix. 242 7/.; independence, 
Egyptian, recognition of, viii. 260; 
Treaty of Alliance (26 Aug. 1936), 

vii. 277. 

health services in igth century, viii. 

234, 550-1. 558-62. 

Hittites, relations with, vii. 454; viii. 
449 and ft. 

Hyksos regime in, see IIyksos. 
industrialization of, in 19th century, 

viii. 249 71. 

intelligentsia in 19th century, viii. 

554. 


irrigation in, viii. 269, 696. 

Islam, conversion to, vii, er „ . 

445 . 477 - ’ • 

Israelis, relations with, ix. 51, and „ 
Jewish settlements in, vii. 119 
a/so Elephantine. 
languages and scripts of, vii. 51,, 
239, 242//., 246//., 248, 253-4- 
MIL 443, 445; j'x. 1 17, 684 and 
6 Sg, 706. 

Libyan irnasion of, vii. 130, 692. 

Mahdist movement against, see 
Mahdism. 

Mamluk regime, see Mamluk Em- 
pike; MamlOks. 

Alehmcd 'All’s regime in, see AIeii- 


MED 'AlI. 

mercenaries, employment of, under 
26th dynasty and Achaemenian 
regime, vii. 50, 119 and ti., 140, 
142; Mil. 70, 422-3, 425. 

Aliddlc ICmpirc: administrative 

policy of, vii. 174-C, 188; as Egyp- 
tiac universal state, vii. 45 7/., 50, 
70, 78, 214-15, 574; Vlll. 452; IX. 
128, 360, 686; as recrudescence of 
Old Kingdom, ix. 688 ; autocracy in, 
IX. 559//., 687; barbarians, inva- 
sion of, sec Hyksos; break-up of, 
vii. 50, 77 //., 78, 102 7/., 413, 574; 

ix. 360; X. 206, 207 7/.; civil service 
in, vn. 345 ; communications 
system in, \ii. 8171.; eultuie of, 
vii. 63; IX. 128; X. 189-90; dating 
of, X. 182 -4; decline of, X. 191; dis- 
solution of, IX. 82 7Z. ; establish- 
ment of, vii. 168, 175 //., 214, 574; 
Vlll. 448 77., 452 77.; IX. 559, 691, 
692 ;x. 183-477. ; geographical range 
of, viii. 92, 93 ; X. 173, 188 seqq.; in- 
terregnum following, vii. 413; IX. 
128; Alari, relations with, x. 189- 
90, 192 ; ‘natural frontier’ of, X. i94~ 
5; Osinan Church, relations w^ith, 

vii. 70, 73, 189, 413, 574; viii. 8s; 
parochial states’ relation to, vii. 
168, 174-6; rise of, ix. 688; social 
welfare, concern for, ix. 559 77.; 
Sumer and Akkad, relations with, 

viii. 452; universality, claim to, vii. 
45 ”• 

military and political weakness of, 
after world wars, viii. 260. 
Nationalist movements in 19th and 
20th centuries, viii. 246 and n ., 
257, 258, 263, 265, 550 55i» 

554, 694. 

‘natural museum* in Upper Egypt, 

ix. 683, 684. 

New Empire: administrative policy 
of, vii. 176, 183, 215; artistic and 
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Egypt (cont.), 

political revival of Middle Empire 
styles, ix. 128; as restored Egyptiac 
universal state, vii. 49, 63, 188, 

215, 231, 574-5; viii. 66; ix. 686; 

as melting pot, viii. 450?/.; bar- 
barians, relations with, vii. 63, 71, 
329, 339. 375 ; viii. 66, 70, 85 ; break- 
up of, vii. 77, 10 1 . 190, 339 , 424. 
532 n.y 551. 692; viii. 440, 448; ix. 
24 n . ; capital cities of, vii. 1 76, 2 1 5 ; 
X. 205 ; communications, system 
oh vii! 81 and 100, loi ; decline 
of, vii. 532 n.\ viii. 85; establish- 
ment of, vii. 49-50, 176, 215, 231, 


575; viii. 66, 85, 448//., 491; IX. 
354;/.; X. 193; ethos of, viii. 491; 
expansion ot, viii. 448, 461; fron- 
tiers, defence of, vii. it 8; geo- 
graphical range of, vii. 63 viii. 92; 
X. 192 Hit tiles, relations with, 

viii. 92, 449; militarism of, viii. 448 
n.y 450, 461 ; military system ol, vii. 
329, 339; Ming Empire, resem- 
blance to, viii. 401 ; Mitannians, re- 
lations with, MU. 450 u.\ nomads, 
pressure of, vii. 1 18; overthrow ol, 

vii. 331 ; viii. 94, 46 T ; police system 
in. Ml. 81 ; political structure of, vii. 
188; ‘sea peoples’, relations with, 

viii. 85-86, 107, 141-2, 440, 419 *. 

ships used by, ix. 3O6; successor- 
states of, vii. lOT, 102 Syria — 

ascendancy over, x. 173, 188 ^eqq.y 
2 ir-i 2 ; — relations with, Mi. 292; 
univcisality, claim to, vii. 45 n, 

Nile, as spinal cord of, mi. Si //. 
nomes, conversion into self-govern- 
ing municipalities, viii. 408, 444, 
586, 61 1, 

Old Kingdom: as incubus, ix. 442; 
as possible original Jvgyptiac uni- 
versal state, ix. 374. 68(,, 688, 689, 
692; autocraev of, vii. 168; ix. 559 
7t.y 686-7; capital city of, vii. 214; 
creativity, question of, ix. 689-91 ; 
culture of, ix. 82, 128, 1 55, 363, 684, 
689; economic corulitions in, ix. 
691 n.\ establishment ol, viii. 

448 n. ; IX. 682, 687, 688, 689 
691 ; X. 52; fall of, IX. 687, 688, 691 *, 
interregnum lollowing, ix. 688, 
• 692 ; role of, in Egyptiac history, ix. 

682-92; solidity of, ix. 2.011. 
Ottoman conquest of (a.d. 1517), vii. 
20, 120 w.; viii. 93, 94, 219, 223, 
226 w., 229, 250, 362; ix. 16, 38, 
103. 695. 

Panislamisrn, attitude towards, viii. 

694. 

parochial states, warfare between, in 


Predynastic Age, ix. 687 and 

688, 691. 

peasantry, militarization of, in 19th 
century, ix. 508, 509, 51 1. 

Pharaohs: deification of, ix. 687 and 
«., 688, 690, 691-2; double crown 
of, vii. 575 and n. ; x. 51-52 and n . ; 
mortuary cults of, ix. 69 1 ; power 
exercised by, ix. 691. 

physiography of, ix. 683-4. 

Predynastic Age, ix. 684, 687 and n., 
688, 689 and 691. 

priests, pov' er of, vii. 18S-90. 

provinces of, under Middle Empire 
and New Empire, vii. 175-6. 

Ptolemaic regime, see Ptolemaic 
Emimhi:. 

Pyramids, the, ix. 117, 510, 687, 
6qo and 691, 692. 

Roman regime: administrative 

system ol, vn. 1 52, 350, vni. 443-4; 
as avatar of Saitc regime, ix. 658; 
duration of, viii. 123; l'’gyptian 
insignia, use of, vii. 575 and n.\ 
X. 52; establishment of, vii. 50, 
350, 696; viii. 66 412; IX. 2O3, 

658; exploitation, policy of, vii. 
529; v'lii. -107; Hellenization, 
superficiality of, viii. 443-‘4 hni- 
guages and sciipts used by, vii. 
246;/.; li(|uidation of, viii. 445; 
revolts against, viii. 412; ix. 301. 

Saitc Kingdom’ Assyrians, relations 
with, vii. 50, ttS; van. 422-3; 
establishment of, vii. 118; ' 111. '^o\ 
luliiopians, relations vii. 

118, T19//.; frontiers ot, vii. iO(>, 
118-10, 140; (;rrck and Jewish 
mercenaiies, use ol, vn. 50 > ^*9 
and n.y 140, 142; viii. 70, 422-3, 
425, ^^4; Neo-Rabylonian ICmpirc, 
relations with, mi. 142; overthrow 
of, vii. so, iO(), 119; viii. 425; re- 
naissance of Old Kingdom artistic 
styles in, ix. 82, 128, 155, 363*, 
universal state re-established by, 
in north, vii. 50. 

Saladin’s conquest of, vii. 13, 14-^5; 
see aho Avvrnin Ivmimhe. 

temple-states in, vii. 130^6 692-3, 
696. 

'Ulama in, vni. 241 11. 

United Kingdom of, viii. 696; ix. 283 ; 
see nho above Old Kingdom. 

Westernization of, vn. 51 276; 

viii. 550 S6Y/f/. 

women, change in position of, m 19th 
century, viii. 561-3- 

xenophobia in, vii. 49-50, 120 ;t., 
130; viii. 66 and 85, 86, 407, 
4ii, 4 + 3 . 448 «■, 478, 491 ; >x- 360. 
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Egypt (cant.). 

See also Achakmknian ICmpire; 
Alexandria; Assyria; Athens; 
Garrisons; Oitoman Empire: 
military system. 

JCgyptiac Civilization: 
alhliated civilization, absence of, vii. 
4*3- 

alien intrusions, reactions to, vii. 

4‘)~5o; llYKSOS. 

archaism in, vii. 50 w., 253-4; ix. 82 
12S. 

archaeological evidence for, ix. 117, 
215, 683 '4, 68(), 687 w.; X. 8-g, 
g-io, II, ()(), iS()-(jo, 191, 203 seqf/. 
barbarians, lole ol, vii. 63, 575, 692, 
693 ; viii. 85-8(1, 107, 141-2; see 

also under lujYpr: New Empire; 

HVTLSOS. 

birthplace, question of, ix. 683-4 
breakdown ot, vn. 574; viii. 453; ix. 

374-5. 442, 5iO. 687, 691. 
chronology of, ix. 350-1, 35411., 
356;/.; X. i68-(), 173, 178, 180, 
181-4, 1(87-208. 

cultural isolalionisin of, vii. 50-51 w. 
cultuic: architecture, ix. 689, 690; 
art, VIII. 503; IX. 128, 360, 691; 
X. 220; ■ renaissances ol, ix. 82, 

128, 155, 3()3 ; astronomy, x. 182; 
changes m tempo ol, ix. 350-1, 
360-1; creativity under 3rd and 
41 h tlynasties, ix. 689-90; diversity 
of, vii. 63; language and liteiature, 
IX. 71, 117; literature, ‘ (classical’, 

IX. 706; radiation of, \iii. 483, 488; 

X. 173; stabihl v’ of, ^■ll, 49; Sumeiic 
inHuencc on, \in. 453 ;i., 485; ix. 
689-90; see also l>elo7U under 
Hellenic C ’ivilization and under 
ICuYpr: Middle Empiie. 

disintcgiation of, via. 419; ix. 128, 

331, 360, 374 5- 

dissolution of. Ml. 576; ix. 331. 
dominant minority, \ii. 73; via. 85; 
IX. 360, 6S9. 

duration of, vii. 78, 190, 575, 576; ix. 
33 »■ 

encounters with contemporaries, 
concatenations of, via. 461. 
ethos of, viii. 448 //; ix. 72. 
expansion of, \ii. 63, 216. 
extinction of, \i). 5;o; viii. 483; x. 52. 
genesis of, viii. 488, 696; ix. 684. 
geographical range of, vai. 483. 
growth of, IX. 331, 374-5, 682, 690, 
692. 

Hellenic Civilization, encounter 
with: Alexandria, cultural role of, 

viii. 585 -6; duration of, viii. 246; 

ix. 117; Egyptiac culture, influence 


on Hellenic World, viii. 503; 
Egyptian reactions against llel- 
lenization, vii. 50; viii. 412, 443, 
444, 458. 465, 478, 586; ix. 301; 
Hellenic city-states in Egypt, role 
of, viii. 407-8; Hellenic cultural 
encirclement, viii. 443; Hellenic 
cultural inflltration, vn. 50, 339; 
religious consequences of, vai. 
418, 443-4, 475; 301-3. 

Hiiiite Civilization, contact with, vii. 
1 18, 575; viii. 107,^49,461 ; ix.4.12. 

marches of, vn. 214-16; wardens of, 
Mil. 447, 448 n. 

JMinoan Cuilization, contact with, 
Mil. 107. 

petrilaction of, vii. 6, 49, 693; vni. 
85-86, 107, 407, 418, 419, 440, 
444, 452. 503; 1 17, i28, 331, 

363, 706. 

proletaiiat: external, mi. 73, 77; in- 
ternal, vn. 73; Mil. 85; jx. 360. 

religion: deilic.ition of rulers, ix. 687 
seqq .; pnmiti\e ainmal worship, 
survival of, mi. 466; syncrctistic 
Cliurch founded by 'J'hothmes IIJ, 
vn. t88 9, 369, 532 n.y 692; 

syncretistic cults, post-Alexan- 
diine. Mil. .}o6; Sumeric influence 
on. Mil. 453 and .{54, 485; see 
also Amon-Rl; A Ionian Mono- 
theism; Haihor; 1Ioiu.s; Tsis; 
Osiris; Piaii; Re; Saraims; Tei- 
wi:n. 

Sa'id and Delta, relations between, 

IX. 684. 

social mterregnum between T2lh 
and i8th dynasties, ix. 350-1, 360-1 . 

Sumenc Civih/ahon, cont.ict with, 
Mil. 92, 107, 452-3, 454; IX. 415; 

X. 187 ;l, 188 seqq. 

Syriac Civilization (abortive), con- 
tact w ith, \ 111. 448. 

Syriac Civilization: absoiption into. 
Ml. 78; VIII. 444, 477: contact with, 
Ml. 50, 64; Mil. 107, 108, 443 -4. 

technology, ix. 520. 

time, nuMsuicment of, vii. 295 and n. 

Time ot 'J'roubles, vn. 73, 176 //., 214, 
458; IX. 375, 687, 688, 691, 692. 

traditional history of, ix. 686. 

universal state, recurrence of, vii. 
40-50. 77'/., 3'8;/., 574-6; see 
also 1C(;ypt- Middle Empire, New 
Ivmpire, Old Kingdom, Saite 
Kingdom. 

Zealotism and Herodianism, viii. 
586, 61 1 , 616; IX. 360. 

See also AnDI AN ClVH.IZATlON ; 
Bajjyt.onic Civiijzation ; Ralance 
or Power; Sudan. 
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Egyptian language, the, vii. 239, 253, 

254; 1^'- 71- 

Eidothca, sea-nymph, vii. 500. 
JCinstein, Albert, vii. 495 w. ; ix. 192. 
h>ire, Epimethean stance of, ix. 443; 

see also Imii.AND. 

El Greco, see 'rnKoroKOPOUi-OS. 
lilam. Kingdom of, as Great Powder, x. 
185. 

Elamite language, the, vii. 247, 586; 
vin. 441; i\. 117 -18, 706; see also 
under Scripts. 

hdamites, the, vii. 100 and 204, 
225, 26 f, hoi, 633, 638-9, X. 94, 
184, 186. 

I'dcazar the Scribe, viii. 585. 
J^lectricity, social results of, ix. 467 
and n. 

Elcfterolvhiiria, the, viii. 175 n. 
I'dephantine, Jewish military colony 
at, VII. 119, 1 19-201/., 140-2,3041;., 
58 j. 1/., 612 1/., 65 «j-6o. 

Eleusinian Mysteries, the, see under 
lliil-i.liN'ic C’rvri.TZATioN : Religion. 
Elias, N. : (fh( r den Process der Zn'disa- 
tion, quoted, ix. 249, 329, 335-^6 
36 1 . 

IClijah, the Prophet, \ii. 504; x. 36. 
Eliot, Sir C'haries, x. 221 2; Unuhusm 
and Budd/iisni, (pioled, ix. 811/.; 
'iurkey in Purope, ciuoled, x. 8 n. 
I'Jiol, 'Phoinas Stearns, \ii. 7091/.; 

The N()(k, ciuoted, \ii. .p)! 1/. 
JCli2abeth 1 , Queen of Engladn, ix. 
5 ‘) 7 - 

Elpenor, coniiade of Odysseus, ix. 

I 1-0. 

l^ljihinstone, Mountstuart : jIn Ae- 
eount nj the Kinitdoni of Caulmly 
(pioted, \ II. c ;94 n,, 63(1. 

I'dvira, ( ouneil ot, i\ 89, 94. 

IClynn, the, mii. 427 1/., .|37, 70.j, 705, 
706. 

Embrica, Ostiogoth pnnee, \ni. 63. 
I'anerson, R. \V., ix. 2181/.; i'omord 
Hymn, (pioted, x. 113. 

Emin Pasha (ICduard Sclinitzer), viii. 
250. 

Emperor, depreciation of connotation 
of title, \ 11. 22 n. 

I'-ncyclopaedi.i*-, ix. 57-58, 69-70. 
Engelhardt, E. : La Turqute et le 
' Tanzlmdty (luotetl, a iii. 237. 

Engels, Eriediich, vn. 753 ;/. ; letter 
c] noted, IX. 335, 336. 

England: Anglian scholarship, viii. 
671, 672; central government, de- 
velopment of, vii. 407; Civil War 
(1642-8), ix. 246, 426, 588; X. 60, 
62; conversion to Christianity, vin. 
2781/., 505; cultural and m.atcrial 
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achievements, relation between, vii. 
707, 708-9 and ;/., 713, 715; eccle- 
siastics, political activities of, vii. 
407; I'.lizabethari Age, vii. 707, 708, 
715; equality, struggle for, vii. 
534 ~ 5 ; Erance: — Hundred Years* 
War, MU. 2 ()r //.; i\. 495; — rivalry 
with, in India, Near East and 
Alediterranean, viii. 2291/., 230, 
231, 232; glut of herrings in (a.d. 
1238), i\. 750; ‘Heptarchy’, viii. 68; 
holy places in, ix. 100; industry, 
otigin of. Ml. 5 1-7; jews, treatment 
ol, vin. 286, 292 and //. ; Magna 
Carta, ix. 623; muklle class, posi- 
tion of, in 17th centuiy, i\. 424; 
Monarchy, Restoration of (1660), 
ix. 423-4; X. 62; Netherlands, re- 
lations with, IX. 258-9 ;/.; Norman 
con(]ucst. Ml. 286 ; v 111. 587-8 ; parlia- 
mentary constitutional government, 
development of, ix. 13-14, 155 and 
;/., 293, 623; Revolution (168S), vdi. 
707; i\. 8, 18 1, 423, 426, 589; Spain, 
relations with, ix. 258 ;/.; standard 
ol living in (1601), IX. 597 ; with- 
drawal and return of, vni. 109-10; 
women, position ol, in ‘heroic age’, 
vni. 658; see also (.Jin- at Britain, 

English language, the, vii. 243, 253; 
Mil. 518; i\. 81 //., 151, 463, 746 w. 

‘Phiglish-speaking peoples, the’, con- 
notation of t(Tm, vni. 576 n. 

Enlil, Sumer 1C god, vii. .^13 n. 

Ivnoch, son of Cam, i\. 417. 

Enver Pasha, Mehmed, viii. 235 //., 
262 and 2()3, 264. 

Environment, 1 Iippocratean theory 
of, V 111. 718 ;/. 

Jvormenric (1 leiniananc). King of the 
Ostrogoths, vail. 63. 

Ephesus, Council of, ^ iii. 364 n, 

Epictetus of Hierajiolis : Dissertations^ 
(j noted, VII. 91-92. 

Epicureanism, mi. 391, 515, 558; ix. 
396 ; X. 2 17. 

J'4>icurus, VII. 322 ;/.; x-.i^.;, 217. 

JCpiphamus, Bishop of Constantia and 
Metropolitan ol Cyprus, ix. 89, 

90. 

Epiiots, the, vni. 504, 570 n. 

Ivpirus, devastation of, by Romans, ix. 
265-6; sec also under Cartha- 
r;T\i\N bAiPiRF. 

Epistemology, see Knowledge, 
'PiihORV or. 

Ivquitablc Eile Assurance Society, the, 
IX. 222 n. 

Eras: abortive, vdi. 299-300; Christian, 
vii. 29S; Eascist, vn. 298, 299; 
French Revolutionary, 298, 
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299, 305 ; Gupta, vii. 298, 299; Has- 
monacan, vii. 298; Islamic, vii. 298, 
299; new, viii. 403-4; x. 74, 1 13-14; 
Olympiad, vii. 298; religious sanc- 
tion for, vii. 299-303; Roman, vii. 
298; Selcucid, vii. 298, 299; start- 
ing-points of, vii. 298-9. 

Krasinus, Desiderius, viii. 99; ix. 151- 
2, 166. 

Erastianism, viii. 279 n. 

Eratosthenes of Cyrenc, vii. 633, 646 
and n . ; ix.^ .^.8o. 

Erckrnann, Ernile, x. 225. 

Erigena, Johannes Scotus, vii. 474 n, 

Erivan, Soviet Republic of, viii. 296. 

Erlcndsson, Hank, vii. 446 w.; ix. 
^ 358. 

Ertoghrul, f.ither of 'Osmiin the pro- 
genitor of the 'Osmanlis, viii. 191 n. 

Erwig, King of Visigothia, see Euuic 
II. 

Esarhaddon (Assur-akha-idina), King 
of Assyria, vii. 616, 675, 687 n.\ x. 
49, I7h. 

Esher, Reginald B. Brett, Viscount: 
Jourtiah and Letters ojy quoted, ix. 
745 «• 

Eshnunna, ur under Assyria, 

b2sotcricism, vii. 70. 

Esquimaux, the, viii. 630; ix. 363, 418, 

Estonian language, the, ix. 705. 

Ests, the, viii. 38, 356. 

J'.theriahzation, vii. 49471., 531-2. 

Ethiopians, the, vii. 118; ix. 706; see 
also under Achmjmeniam 'Empire; 
Euypt: Saite Kingdom. 

Etruscan language, the, vii. 2|6. 

Etruscans, the: abortive attempts at 
empire-building, ix. 2^377.; art of, 
viii. 43977.; as wardens of an Hel- 
lenic march, vii. 21 0; viii. O7; Celts, 
relations with, viii. 67, 419, 439; 
ethos of, van. 43977.; establishment 
in Italy, via. 421, 438, 704, 70s, 
707; ix. 2O3 77.; expansion of, via. 
419, 429; Greeks, relations wath, 
via. 418 seqq.^ 426-7, 429, 436, 438- 
9, 454, 455, 45^ 458, 460, 462, 

489, 505, 589 77.; ix. 291 ; Helleniza- 
tion of, VI ii 438-9 77., 477, 478, 504, 
505-6, 508, 58977.; man-pow'cr, 

shortage of, via. 419; origin of, via. 
418, 420, 421, 438, 439 w., 505-^; X. 
58; Phoenicians, relations with, 
viii. 454, 460, 489; Rome, relations 
with, viii. 429, 439, 706; self- 
sufficiency of, viii. 421, 422; see also 
under Carthaginian Empire. 

Etzel, see Attila. 

Eucratidas, the Selcucid (?) con- 
queror of Bactria, vai. 410 77. 


Eugenius IV, Pope, vii. 538. 

Eumenes of Cardia, diadochus of 
Alexander the Great, ix. 285. 

Eupraxia (Praxedis), Russian wife of 
Holy Roman Emperor Henry IV, 
viii. 402. 

Eunc I, King of Visigothia, vii. 281, 
288. 

Eunc II (Erwig), King of Visigothia, 
viii. 279 77. 

P'uiipidcs, ix. 393; TrondeSy x. 117. 

Pmropa, daughter of Agenor, viii. 
457 77., 651 77., 711 77. 

luirope : 

as battlefield, ix. 748. 
as not an intelligible field of historical 
study, via. 726. 
connotation of word, ix. 195-6. 
‘iMilightened’, vai. 182-3 
Hellenic use of term, via. 710 'I3, 
715, 716-10, 720, 721, 729 77. 
Modern Westein identification of 
Western Woild with, via. 720-5, 
727, 729. 

‘native ideals’ of, \ii. 384, 385, 392. 
origin of name, via. 711 n. 
position of, towards end of i8th 
century, i\. 741-57. 
South-Eastern, via. 721, 722-3. 
unification of, failuic of attempts at, 
ix. 427-8. 

Western: arms, use of, for private 
purposes, becomes ohiolete, ix. 
517; as ‘seedbed* and battlefield, 
IX. 487-8, 489, 504-5; attitude to- 
wards possible Third World War, 
ix. 498; Communism in, ix. 590; 
‘dwarfing’ of, x. 92, 95; ellcct 
ol world wars on, ix. 498, 591-2; 
federation with United States, 
question of, ix. 350, 552, 553; in- 
dustrial war-potenlial ol, ix. 490, 
531; nahtansm, revulsion against, 
ix. 490ifV/f7., 503 4, 505, 515; 
military system — conscription, se- 
lective, IX. 492, 493» 505, 507> 50^; 
— mercenaries, ix. 491-3, 505, 

621; — native professional sol- 
diers, use of, ix. 491, 492, 505, 
621; — universal service, ix. 493- 
4f 505* 507; prospects of, ix. 626- 
7; social harmony, approach to 
problem of, ix. 588 -92; standard of 
living, ix. 589; stratcgico-pohtical 
situation of, ix, 504. 

See also under Asia. 

European Civilization, question of, 
viii. 725-9. 

Eurystheus, Perscid King of Mycenae, 
viii. 45077., 657. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, ix. 89; Prae- 
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paratio Evangelica, quoted, vii. 
488-9 n. 

Eustathius (Eustace) of Apamea, 
viii. 14. 

Eustathius, Bishop of Salonica, ix. 

58- 

Eutyches, the hcresiarch, viii. 480; ix. 

304- 

Evans, Sir Arthur, x. 163. 

Evagnus of Epiphaneia, ix. 60. 
Ivvcrcst, Mount, x. 118. 

Every, G. : The Byzantine Patriar- 
chdto, quoted, vin. 375 w. 

Evil: good of, X. 106, 235 ; problem of, 
IX. y)b seqq.\ ^ee also DiiViL, the; 
Sin. 

Evreiios, Ghazi, luist Koman rene- 
gade, vii. 683; viii. 397 n. 
Evronosoghlular, the, viii. 397 n. 
Ewing, Sir Alfred, ix. 467 ; quoted, 

viii. 148; IX. 567, 607. 

ICxchange, media of, vii. 307 seqq. 
E\istence, wheel ol, vii. 758; i\. 174. 
See a ho LitK. 

Exmouth, Edward Pellcw', Viscount, 
MU. 221. 

J'^ycsight, IX. 209-10. 

I’^zekicl, the Projihet, quoted, x. 130. 
IC/.ra, Book of, vii. 657. 

Ea I Isien, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim to 
India, IX. 1 18. 

I'.ikhr-ad 'Din "Isa, go\('rnor of Maw- 
sil for Il-Khan (jhfizfin, x. 68. 
Ealisci, the, viii. 704, 706. 
bar Eastern C'hristian Civilization, 
abortive, mi. 64; mu. 222. 

Far Ivastern Civilization (main liody): 
alien intrusions, reaction to, vii. 51. 
as civilization of third generation, vii. 

as cultural ‘carrier’, viii. 104, 105. 
barbarians: assimilation ol, viii. 475; 

pressure f)f, vii. 65; viii. 4 -5 //., 5. 
breakdown of, ix. 442. 
cultural change, tempo of, ix. 363. 
culture: art, viii. 518; ix. 161; Hel- 
lenic iiilluence on, viii. 121, 416; 
indigenous, preservation of, vii. 
79; literature — Sinic traditional, ix. 
53-56, 57-58, 58-59, 153, 162, 
705-6, 707, 709, 7»o. 713; X. 9, 
95-96; — - vernacular, viii. 393*. ‘V 
75-78, 80, 161, 166; radiation of, 
viii. 518; special character of, viii. 
497 w. ; Western interest in, x. 9. 
disintegration of, ix. 41 1. 
egof'entricity of, ix. 199 and n . ; x. 96. 
genesis of, vii. 53, 357 w., 365 37 i» 

404; ix. 161, 416, 693. 
geographical range of, ix. 693. 


Hindu Civilization, future line of de- 
marcation with, viii. 337 
Islamic Civilization, contact with, 

viii. 338 n. 

nomads, relations with, vii. 65, 213 
and «. 

petiifaction of, vii. 6, 51 ; ix. 156. 
religions, competing, vii. 404-5; see 
also Buddhism: IVlahayana; Chris- 
tianity; Confucianism; Islam; 
Taoism. 

Russian Grthodox Christian Civiliza- 
tion, contact with, vii. 65; viii. 
334 - 7 - 

Sinic Civilization: alliliation to, vii. 
53 » 304, 365 «•, 371, 393,411; IX. 
651; Syriac Civilization, contact 
with, vii. 65; viii. 108. 

Time of 'Froubles, ix. 80. 
universal state, recurrence of, vii. 
31S;/. 

Western Civilization: absorption by, 
vii. 576; contact with, vii. 51, 79, 
91 ; viii. T 14, 120, 313, 316-37,405, 
594-7, 6 t 2, 672; i\. 527; see also 
under China: Western World. 

See also Manciht Ivmpiiu:; Ming Em- 
i'ihe; Mongol Emiuhi ; Rknais- 
sANcr.s; Sui JCmi'IRe; Sung Em- 
pire; '^r’ANO Empire. 
bar Eastern Civilization (Japanese 
branch) : 

baibaiiaiis, pressure of, vii. 87. 
breakdown ol, i\. 442. 
centre of gravity ol, ix. 154 n, 
cultural individuality of, viii. 544 ;z. 
cultuic. art, viii. 122, 672; Hellenic 
inlluence on, vni. tzi, 122. 
diMiilegration of, v 111. 315; ix. 41 1. 
expansion ol, vii. 87, 220. 
genesis of, v 11. 405 ; viii. 544 n. ; ix. 16, 
119-20, I 54 n.y 65 1 n. 
geographic, il displacement from habi- 
tat of wSinic Civilization, ix. 695. 
marches of, vii. 87, 220 -1 ; i\. 154 ?i, 
Sinic Civilization: alliliation to, vii. 
393; cultural hentage from, viii. 
105 ; renaissances of institutions of, 

ix. 16, 153-4, 163. 

Time of TVoubles, vii. 61, 87, 220, 
261, 262, 417; viii. 315, 318, 320- 
i n. 

Western Civilization, contact with, 
vii. 79, 127; viii. 314-15, 316-37, 
405, 473 , -176, 477 , 592-5, 612, 
672; see aho under Japan: Western 
World. 

See aho under Japan; Tokugawa 
SllOGUNATE. 

Fur Western Christian Civilization 
(abortive): barbarians, impact of, 
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viji. 506; distinctive religious prac- 
tices of, vii. 304 -5; viii. 10 //.; Wes- 
tern Civilization — absorption into, 
Mil. 67-68, 506, 544 71.; iv. 4O4; — 
relations with, ix. 383, 443. 
Far([uharson, mathematician from 
Ihiiversity of Aberdeen, in serMCC 
of Peter the Cheat, viii. 555. 

Farr, Jocelyn, x. 240. 

Fatalism, ix. 462. 

‘Fatimids’ (Katama Berbers), the, vii. 
13, 14-15, 20 7/., 90, 100, 150;/.; 
viii. 49, 93, 94, 108 7/., 354 and n.y 

^ 35^, 359; 104-5. 383; X- 86. 

Faure, Cjabriel, French composer of 
music, VII. 708 n. 

I'austus, Ur., x. 28 n. 

Faustus of Byzantium, Amicnian his- 
torian, \n. 627. 

Fedotov, CJ. P. : TfiP Russian Religious 
Mind, quoted, i\. 715, 716. 

PVi Shui, Battle of (a.d. 383), 

357 ”• 

Felix, Antonins, Procurator of Judaea, 

VII. 156 II. 

Ferdinand V Kin^^ of Ara^jon and 
Castile, 11 Kin^ oi Sicily, 111 Kiny 
of Naples, IX. 243 ?i. 
b'cidinand 1 I lapsbur^^. Holy Roman 
Emperor, ix. 238 11. 

Ferrero, (ju^liclino: Peace and War, 
(]uoted, vii. 51-2-3; ix. 3 n. 
h'estus, Porcius, Procuiatoi of Judaea, 

vii. 156 7/. 

Fethi Bey Okyar, viu. 235,;/., 264. 
Feudal Systems, sec under Acikkme- 
NiAN Lmpiuk; Ahsa(ii) J'AiriiiK; 
China; Ivast Roman Jaipihf; 
Fhancf; Gi rmanv; (hu Kti‘, AIi'dii-- 
VAt,; Holy Roman Empikh; Japan; 
Manciius; A 1 i;ciivl ICmpirf; iMis- 
covrii- Emimhf.; Oitoman Empihf; 
Spanish Jaipirf; Toi/ilc Emptkf; 
Ts’in SrAi'K; Wfsifrn Civiliza- 
tion. 

Fez, the, viii. 2.15 and n. 

I'lnland: Russian JCmpire, relations 
with, ix. 533; U.S.S.R., relations 
with, IX. 533. 

Finlay, Cieor^e, x. 224; A History oj 
Cjreece -/LC;. 146 to A.D. i5'6./, quoted, 

viii. 16 1, ib.-i; V. 108 n. 

Finnish lauLmat^c, the, ix. 705. 
Firdavvsi, Abu’l-(4asim, vii. 704; x. 44, 

70 n. 

FirCiz Shah IH TaghlaqI, vii. 21. 
Fisher, 11. A. L. . ix. 195 and 7/., 199, 
200, 2n; A History of Europe, 
quoted, ix. 195; in The Cambridge 
Modern History, (juoted, vii. 270; 
Studies in Napoleonic StatesnianAiip 


in Germany, quoted, vii. 274, 275, 
353-4, 367-8. 

Fitzgerald, C. P. : China: A Short Cul- 
Uital lit. story, c| noted, vii. 99-100, 
312. 355-6, 358 371. 372, 396 n.; 

viii. 327 7/.; IX. 678. 

Flainininus, Titus Quinctius, viii. 
347 . 570 IX. 112 71 .; x. 134-5- 

Flanders' as vortex of military opera- 
tions, ix. 246, 247, 259, 260, 261, 
487; city-states of, ix. 125, 155, 237, 
292, 293, 487, 647; peiisantry, ethos 
ot, ix. 601 //. ; Ace also under Nether- 
lands; Renaissances. 

Flemish language, the, vii. 243. 

Idetcher, A. C.: in Reports of the Pea- 
body Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, quoted, vii. 461. 

I'lint-knaiiping, simile of, vni. 498-9, 
^ 501-2, 507, S08, 515. 

Flood, invth of the, viii. 624. 

Florence. Cathedral of, ix. 84; Council 
of (a.d. 143S-9), vii. 34; M”- i 5 t, 
15-. E 55 »•, 157. 589, 590. 607, 677; 
X. 51 ;/.; Duchy of Athens ruled by 
citizens of, viii. 493; Ecclesiastical 
Union of (a.d. 1439), vaii. 3847/., 
39S; ilorint of Republic, vii. 71 1; 
imperialism o(, viii. 286 n.\ ix. 13 n.; 
role of, in Western icnaissance of 
Hellenism, ix. 84 and n. 

Eloiianns, Al. Annins, brother of 
Roman Innpi'ror AI. C’laudius Taci- 
tus, Ml. 157. 

Fontcnelle, l{. le Bovier dc: viii. 518; 
IX. 47 //., 68 and 69, 217, 699, 
701, 702, 704; Poesies Pastorales 
a 7 'cc . . . tine Digression sur les Amiens 
ft les Modenies, tiuoted, ix. 69 
698. 

Fontenoy, Battle of (a.d. S4i),x. 11577. 

Imrd, Henry, mu. 496; ix. 183 n. 

h'orest, the, inaccessibility ot, viii. 
18-19 and n.y 36 ?/., 110. 

I'oirer, K., x. 218. 

i’ortnna Piaenestina, goddess, vii. 430, 

^ 43 U 433 , 479 , 7 ^> 5 ; 8. 

France ■ 

acts of vengeance on third parties, 

viii. 291 71 . 

agriculture in, ix. 259 il 
aiiti-clciicalism in, vii. 477, 520 «. 
aristocracy in, vii. 3 S 3 , 
assets of, in i6th century, ix. 244. 
attempts of, to unify North America, 

ix. 297-8. 

autocracy in, ix. t 66. 

bids for world dominion, ix. 239. 

258-60, 2667/. ; see also Napoleonic 

Empire. 

bourgeoisie: as heir of monarchy, 
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vjii. 341 ; part played by, in Revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic A^e, \ii. 
353, 535; position of, in i\. 

496-7; reversion to Catholicism, 
vii. 520-1 IV. 325; role of, in 
cvpansion of VVcstein Civilization, 

IX. 469. 

calendar, reform of, vii. 301, 305. 
Catholic ecclesiastical unity, unsuc- 
cessful stru^^Ie tor, ix. 304-5. 

Civil liberties, v.iliie attached to, iv. 

5S9. 

ci\ il wars in (1562-9S), ix. 2 j6, 253 
2 58 and 426. 
class- feelin^^^ in, ix. 325, 49^-7. 
colonial cmi'nic: acquisition t)f, ix. 
11 and //., ^(>9; allegiance of, diii- 
in«^ Second World War, \ni. 573; 
as comp'Misation tor .idversities in 
Euroiie, viii. 258, 25(1; bicak'-uii of, 
Mil. 220; cultural dichotomy in, 
Mil. 570, 571-3, 575; •‘Ce (iho 
Aiuk’v, North-West, AianatiA; 
rvlouoi CO ; 'ruMsiA. 

Committee ul National Libciation, 
vni. 572. 

Commune (1871), the, ix. 423, 353; 

X. 3. 

Constitution: (25 J-)ec. 179‘d, i\.647; 

(( )ct. 1 9 1-6) \ ill, 572. 

Cnis.idcs, jiart plaved in, vm. 352 //., 
.154. .3s5-h, 357- 

cultural and material achievements, 
relations between, mi. 707, 707- 

s»., 713, 714- 

cultural homoj^eneity of, i\. 25(1 //. 
demoralization of, .dur Fianeo- 
Prussi.m war, vin. 294. 
ilepartments, remapnin*; into, mi. 
176; i\. .j6-|. 

ccclesiastJCiil or^sinization, mcilieval. 
Ml. I <12, 69 

ecclesiaslies, political activities of, 
VII. 407, 40S. 

ICpimetheanism of, ix. .|-j3. 
tall of (June 1940), Mii. 573; ix. 407, 
49s, 49h, 497. 50i. 
feudal system in, vni. 394. 

Jnrst Republic, era of, \n. 298. 

Free French Ahivement, viii. 573. 
Front l^jpiilaire, i\. 496. 

. CJermany, relations vvitb, viii. 291 
IX. II, .:^07, 422, 494 5, ^96, 399; 
sec al\o huANro-pRUssi ‘W War. 
Great Rritain, relations with, vni. 
258-9; ix. 297-8, 477, 494, 495- 

. 517. 

Great Power status of, ix. 237, 244, 
258 n.\ loss of, IX. 243, 407. 
llapsburg Power, relations with, viii. 
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224; ix. 237-8, 239, 244, 247-8, 
264, 495. 

Holy IMaces in, ix, 100. 

Italy, relations with, vni. 291 ix. 
237 238 258 n.y 264, 282, 

491, 495- 


Japan, relations with, viii. 325 n. 
jews in, viii. 294. 

law, systems of, vii. 259, 264, 2O8-9, 


270 W77. ; V 111. 3(14. 

I.iwvers, beadgiMP ol, \. 53. 
i.ebaiion, rUatiuns witii, viii. 260, 


370- 

mand.iteit lerritorus, vni. 258 9, 260, 


370. 

militatism f>f, ix. pH -5, 490. 
milir.ny oigamzation in, i\. 491, 492, 


493. ‘195, 5^37. 752 ti . 
monauhy, post-Napoleonic restora- 
tion (d. Mil. 235 ; i\. I p 
nationalism ol, \n. 177, 243; viii. 
5 <7, i\. 407-8. 

Ottoman lanpne, relations with, vni. 
172-3 and //., 176 //., 22.t, 247,693 ; 
IX. 247 .ITul } 1 . 

parliamentaty government m, ix. 


155 fi- 

]')(Msantry, position of, vm. 688; ix. 
.pH, 601 /7. 

jxijmlation of, is. 2S9 //■, 386, 395. 

l>osiii()n of .if ter I’list World War, 
Mil. 258 9, IS. 375, 4(is, 497, 504; 
in n)2(y, IS. 407, m n)5o, ix. 307-8. 

‘proces mg’ role of, vm. 517-18 and 
Tt,y ()io aiul ?i. 

psyeholognal state of, at different 
ilatcs since x.D. 1494, ix. 494-7- 

KRe-feehng, absenci* of, vm. 571-3, 
578 ?i . ; IX. 458. 

religion, mu 718; jx. "^2^; see also 
dbove uutlci bouigeoisie. 

resist'inee mov ement ( i (>30-5), ix. 407. 

Revolution (i7tSq)- alisolutism in re- 
lation to, Ml. 532-3; IX. 8, 125, 
166; .IS a forcetl march, ix. 355; 
cultural background of, viii. 100, 
609-T0; epoch-making character 
of, x. 99-100; esploitation of, by 
\'ap»deon, ix. 13; ideas ol — incom- 
patihilitv of, VII. 542-3; JX. 594 n.\ 

■ -radiation of, vii. 571; vm. 125, 
170, 179, 251, 287, 484-5 and w., 
599, 685; IX. 175, 154 11., 181, 645, 
mdiMcJual lihcity in relation to, vii. 
542-3; IX. 594 jacobinism, viii. 
614, 6 j6 ; joy evoked by, x. 1 13-14; 
rationalist philosophy, political 
application of, vni. 610; Tennis 
Court Oath, x. 113; Terror, the, 
VIII. 616; i\. 353; 'vr also above 
bourgeoisie; «;/c/ under Giduon. 
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France (cont.). 

Revolution (1848), viii. 255 n . ; ix. 14. 
sca-power of, ix. 240, 298. 

Second Empire in, vii. 317; ix. ii, 
14. 

self-worship of, ix. 8. 
social homogeneity in, viii. 295. 
Spain, relations with, ix. 237 w., 239, 
255 w., 258-9 71., 265 71., 271. 
States General, convocation of, in 
1789, vii. 26971.; ix. 15571.; X. 

100 71. 

strategico-political position of, ix. 

495- 

Syria, relations with, viii. 258-9, 260, 

291 71. 

Third Republic in, ix. 423. 
trade cycles in, ix. 230. 

U.S.A., relations with, ix. 495. 
U.S.S.R., relations with, viii. 143 ; ix. 

407. 

Venice, relations with, ix. 247 n. 
Vichy regime in, viii. 573; ix. 407, 
495-6, 515. 

weights and measures in, vii. 301, 
305-6. 

Zealotism and Herodianism in, viii. 

582 and 71 ., 609, 614, 6t6, 617. 

Sfe also under Amiica: North-West; 
Arab States; Canada; Egypt; 
England; Hapsburgs; India; 
Mexico; Napoleon; Napoleonic 
Empire. 

Francion, eponymous hero of the 
Franks (q.v.), viii. 61 71. * 

Francis of Assisi, Saint; vii. 552-3; ix. 
149, 401, 644; x. 113, 114, i4i» 144; 
Laudes Creaturaruiu, quoted, x. 141. 
Francis Xavier, Saint, vii. loO; x. 143. 
Francis II Hapsburg, last Holy Roman 
Emperor, first Emperor of Austria, 

vii. 20 7/., 22 71., 2771., 28, 100; ix. 
II and 71., 18. 

Francis Joseph Hapsburg, Emperor of 
Austria, vii. 640; viii. 29571.; ix. 
243, 534* 

Francis I, King of France, ix, 237 71., 
264. 

Franciscan missionaries in Far East, 

viii. 321-2 71., 323 71., 516-17. 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-1), viii. 

138, 258, 294; ix. II, 407, 422, 423, 
^ 494-5» 499; X. 3, 9I; 
Franco-Spanish treaties (San Ilde- 
fonso, 7 Oct. 1800; Peace Settle- 
ment, 1763), vii. 27671. 

Frank, L. K. : ‘A Theory of Business 
Cycles’ in The Quarterly journal of 
Economics f quoted, ix. 224, 315. 
Frank e, O. : Geschichte des Chinesischen 
Reiches, quoted, ix. 672-3. 


Frankenstein’s monster, ix. 15, 141-2, 
187, 214, 434. 641. 

Frankfort, Henri: Kingship and the 
Gods^ quoted, vii. 412-13 71. 
Frankfurt: Council of (a.d. 794), ix. 

93 77 .; Parliament of (1848), ix. 155 71. 
Frankland, Grace, x. 215. 

Frank land, Percy, x. 215. 

Franklin, Benjamin, viii. 188 n. 
Franks (barbarian successors of Roman 
Empire), the: aggressiveness of, \4i. 
281 71.; agricultural technique of, 
VIII. 38-39; atrocities committed by, 

viii. 63; cavalry, use of, viii. 16; 
conversion of, to Western Christi- 
anity, vii. 261 71.; viii. 27871., 505; 
Ripuarian, laws of, vii. 281 tz., 284; 
Roman Imperial Army, enlistment 
in, van. 51 and 7i. ; Roman provincial 
magnates, relations with, viii. 15; 
sca-fanng exploits of, vii. 93 ; settle- 
ments oi, in Roman Empire, vii. 93 ; 
Visigoths, contest with, vii. 281 71., 
398; see also Carolincian Empiuk; 
Merovingian Empire. 

P'ravartiS (Phraortes), pretender to 
throne of Media (622 ii.c.), vii. 602, 
626, 639. 

Frazer, Sir J. G.: vii. 392, 41271.; 
views of, on anti-social nature of 
religion, vii. 383-4, 387, 388, 391, 
451-2; The Golden Bough, quoted, 
vii. 383-4, 451-2. 

1‘Vedegund, paramour and queen of 
Chilpenc I, the Merovingian, viii. 
651, 654, 659. 

Frederick I Hohenstaufen (Barba- 
rossa). Holy Roman Emperor, vii. 
538; viii. 37071., 541; i\. 9, II. 
Frederick 11 Hohenstaufen (Stupor 
Mimdi), Holy Roman Einpeior. 
ability of, vii. 537; viii. 353 71., 395; 
as precursor of I\iodern Western se- 
cularism, vii. 446, 538; viii. 540,677; 
autocracy of, vii. 440; viii. 395, 504, 
540-1, 677 ; ix. 1 2 ; Byzantine inspira- 
tion of, vn. 53^^-9; viii. 395, 504, 
677, 678; death of, ix. 13, 23871., 
283; failure of, viii. 487; ix. 10, 12- 
13; Kamil, the Ayyubid, relations 
with, viii. 353 and 71.; Papacy, 
struggle with, vii. 402; viii. 540; 

ix. 10; political aims of, vii. 537'9; 
ix. 9; posthumous effects of his 
policy, vii. 538, 539, 542; viii. 395> 
504,540, 678; ix. 10, 12-13, 32,717; 

Sicilian hereditary dominions of, 
vii. 539; viii. 395; ix. 10, 12-13. 
Frederick III Hapsburg, Holy Roman 
Emperor, vii. 28. 

Frederick 11 Hohenzollern (the Great), 
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King of Prussia, vii. 715; ix. 248, 
446, 492-3, 515, 744 , 745 - 

Frederick William I Hohenzollern, 
King of Prussia, ix. 446, 493. 

Freedom: conditions of, ix. 331-2 
diversity in relation to, ix. 374 seqq. 
39? seqq.\ illusion of, ix. 2^^ "7 seqq. 
Justice, relation to, ix. 592 seqq.\ law 
of God in relation to, ix. 175, 176, 
219, 395-405; misuse of, in social 
relations, ix. 334-5 ; price of, ix. 306, 
392 ; relativity of concept of, ix. 402- 
3, 40 1; technological field favourable 
for, IV. 391. 

Freeman, 1 ^. A. : Historical E^says^ x. 

223-4- 

French language, the, vii. 243-4, 254; 
viii. 518; IX. 151, 152, 463. 

Friends, the Society of, viii. 548; ix. 
457 - 

Frisians, the, vii. 284; viii. 505. 

Fritla, Ostrogoth prince, viii. 63. 

Frontiers, military, in disintegration 
stages, sec under fjMLS. 

Fu Ch’ ai. King of Wu, vii. 88 «. 

Fu Kien, 'ribetan barbarian war-lord 
in North China, ix. 657, 670, 679. 

Fu Yi, civil servant of T’ang hlmpiie, 
IX. 44. 

Fu’ad Pasha, Mehmed Kecheji- zadc, 
viii. 252, 254, 255 n. 

Fung Yu-lan: A Short History of 
Chinese Philosophy, quoted, iv. 41- 

42, 42-43- 

Furnival, J. S.: Protire^s and Welfare 
in South-East Asia, quoted, \iii. 541. 

Futurism, manifestations of: breach 
in institutions, \ii. 57; ‘Burning of 
the Books’, vii. 17 1 and n.\ Com- 
munism, viii. 135; IJerodianism, 
viii. fi2i '2, fi24, 625 ; in arts, ix. 464; 
in religion, i\. (*37; rediawings of 
political map, vii. 1O8 seqq.\ ix. 464; 
revolutions, viii. 622; social heri- 
tage, repudiation ol, ix. 359, 363. 

Gaghik IT, King of Ani, viii. 368. 

Gaillard, Corporal, viii. 558. 

Gainas the Goth, ix. 664. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, vii. 713. 

Gaius, Macedonian companion of St. 
Paul at Ephesus, x. 139. 

Gaius, Roman Emperor, see ‘Cali- 
oula’. 

(E'lius, Roman jurist, ix. 23. 

Galata Seray, the, vii. 362-3 and n. 

Galbraith, J. K., x. 240. 

Galenus, Claudius, of Pergamum, 
Greek physician, ix. 134 n. 

Galerius Valerius Maximianus, Ro- 
man Emperor, viii. 514 n. 


Galileo Galilei, vii. 476; ix. 192. 
Galitsin, Prince V. V., viii. 127?/., 
132 n., 674. 

Gall, A. \ on : BaaiXela tov Oeov, quoted, 

vii. 702. 

Gallienus, P. Licinius Valcrianus 
Egnatius, Roman Emperor, vii. 157, 
^322,350. 

Galswintha, daughter of Athanagild 
King of Visigothia, wife of Chilperic 
the Merovingian, \iii. 654. 
Gamaliel, grandson of Ilillcl, Rabbi, 
ix. 87. 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand, 
Mahatma, viii. 215, 546-8, 605, 607, 
61 1 ; IX. 423, 457; X. 114. 

Ciarcia Jirnenes, Western Christian 
barbarian war-lortl in Andalusia, 

viii. 352 n. 

Garcia 1 , King of Astiiria, viii. 350 n. 
(jarrisons: Arab, vii. 121, 130-1, 132, 
137, 13^, 143 n., 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 153. 157 161, 163, 

t8o /!., 209, 228 and n,, 319, 329, 
399; as social ‘melting pots’, vii. 
i40.v<7/7. ; Assyrian, vii. 625; bene- 
ficiaries of. Ml. i44rcgf/. ; Bosniak, 
VII. 120;/., 122 ; Circassian, \ 11. 122; 
East Roman Empire’s, vii. 82 n., 
O23, frontier. Mi. 117 22; functions 
of, in uni\ersal states, vn. 108 seqq.', 
Greek and Je\Msh, in Egypt, vii. 
1 18 19; — i^i'e also Ei f.phantinA; 
Inca, Ml. 85; mtciior, vn. 122-31; 
Manchu, mi. 129, i.^i; Ming, vii. 
122, 128; Mughal, vii. 319; Napo- 
leonic, Ml. 145; Ottoman, vii. 82 ?/., 
T 17, 120 7/., 121-2, 126; Persian, vn. 
82, T19, 120, 121. 123-4, 126, 128, 
I fo-2, 183, 319, 345 n.y 659-60; 

relation of, to communications 
system, mi. 108; Roman, vii. 117, 
122-3, 133, 144. 162, 163,321; 

Sinic. vn. 161, 163 ; Sumeric.vii. 123. 
Gasgas, the, see Kaskit. 

Gasparri, Pietro, Cardinal, vii. 699. 
(iaugamela. Battle of (331 b.c.), vii. 

591, 626, 644, 656, 685, 688. 
Gaulle, Gdndral Charles de, viii. 573. 
Gauls, the, viii. 717. 

Gaumata, see Smfrdis. 

Gautama, Siddhartha, the Buddha: 
beatification of, vii. 733; enlighten- 
ment of, X. T14; historical person- 
ality of, \ii. 733; intuitions of, vii. 
725, 732, 733; legendary predeces- 
sor of (Kiisyapa), vii. 636 w.; minis- 
try of, X. 1 14 ; personal beliefs of, vii. 
719 w.; psychological insight of, ix. 
632; sayings of, vii. 47371.; social 
milieu of, vn. 42277.; teachings of. 
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vii. 251, 427. 478; i\'. 43 7/., 740 w.; 
X. 143; see (iho under Chrkst. 
GavTiis, rtncRadc Hast Roman, \iii. 
39677. 

Gaykbatu, Il-Khan, vii. 313. 

Gazirah (Jazirah), the Sudanese, as 
fastness, vtii. 70. 

Ge’ez lanmia^e, the, i\. 117. 
Gelderen, J. van, Dutch student of 
trade cycles, i\. 231. 

Gelimir, Kihk of the Vandals, viii. 73. 
Gellius, Aulus, ix. jiz//., 627. 

Geneva Protocol for Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes, iv. 484 
Gennadius, Oecumenical I’atriarch, 

vii. 405, .to8. 

Genoa: civil hherties t^rcservetl in, ix. 
13 77 . ; colonial erninre of, \ in. 177 77., 
17977., 217, 307; (Viisades, parti- 
cipation in, viii. 352-3 7/.; mari- 
time exploits of, IX. I 59-60, military 
organization in, i\. .191 ; petrifaction 
of, IX. 160; tratlc of, \ni. 421 n. 
‘Genocide’, crime of, viii. 68, 28(), 
290 77., 2Qr, 304, 307, 355. 

Genscric, King of the \’and<ils, mu. 65, 
67, 73; IX. 660, 661. 

Geography, cultural, traditional pat- 
terns of. Mil. 708-29; IX. 195. 
Geology, \ii. ^91; ix. 212 77., 309. 
George of Pisidia, Cxreek chronicler, 

viii. TOO 7/. 

George III, King of England and 
Scotland, viii. 709 7/.; ix. 199 77., 388 
n., 471, 478. 

Georgia: Kingdom of, vii. 151 77.; 
Russian Empire, relations with, van. 
193 and 77.; IT.S.S.R., relations with, 

ix. 53 . 3 - 

Georgian language, the, ix. 713, 717. 
Georgians, the, viii. 505. 

Gepidac, the, viii. 69, 651, 660-2. 
Gerard of Cremona, translator of 
Arabic translations of Plellenic 
works, ix. 132. 

German language, the, vii. 243, 244; 
ix. 151. 

Germans, the, see under Hapshurg 
Monarchy; Roman JCmpirr; Teu- 
tons. 

Germany : 

aggressiveness of, ix. 243, 495; see 
also belo 7 u under National Socialism. 
Allied occupation of, after Second 
World War, viii. 143 77.; ix. 476, 
534 - 

apostasy of, from Western Civiliza- 
tion, X. 92-93. 94 - 
army, esprit de corps of, vii. 326. 
as caricature of Western Society, ix. 

433-4. 


autocracy in, ix. 14. 

Befreiungskrieg (1813), x. 114. 
bid for world dominion, ix. 259-60, 
266 77. 

bourgeoisie: position of, ix. 569; 

views of, in 1890’s, ix. 421, 423. 
chauvinism in, viii. 601. 
city-states of, ix. 125, 155, 237, 292, 
446,647. 

Code Napoldon in, vai. 273, 274-5. 
cultural and material achievements, 
relation between, vii. 703, 707, 708, 
715. 

defeat of: in 1918, ix. 14, 168, 474, 
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423. 
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biogtaphieSf quoted, vii. 696; x. 98, 
99 , loi, 102, 103 and 104, 158;!.; 
complacency of, ix. 267, 426-7, 
43 ^, 437 , 627, 741; X. 100, 103, 
106-7; contemporary success of, ix. 
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Ml. 382 3, optimism of, i\. 424-7, 
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479* 

Glotz, G., ix. 356 71 . 
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Essai sur rim' gal it 6 des Races 
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vni. 81. 
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as Father, vii. 427, 716, 717; ix. 8, 
173, 382, 594 i b23-4; x. 236. 
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as judge, vii. 716, 717. 
as Love, vii. 427 and n., 428, 433, 
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564, 5b5, 717, 718, 72«, 731, 737, 
738, 739; viii. 283; ix. 174, 382, 
395, 39b, 397, 399, 401, 402» 404, 
405, 619, 632, 636. 
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as Redeemer, ix. 8, 382, 397, 400, 
401 ; X. 118. 

as Saviour, vii. 426, 427, 716, 717; 

ix- .347, .397- 
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as tyrant, ix. 173, 177, 180, 381, 
397-8. 

awe inspired by, x. 129. 
belief in, as product of both ex- 
perience and faith, ix. 380 tt. 
collective subconscious not a substi- 
tute for, ix. 49 71 . 

Commonwealth of, vii. 51 o, 513, 523, 


524, 526, 545, 547, 548, 559, 562, 
710; X. 90-91. 

creativity of, vii. 54, 421 7 t., 442, 469, 
475, 491, 498, 499, 524; vni. 498, 
533 ix. 175, 382, 397-8, 399, 
400, 401-2, 404, 417. 
dying, vii. 412, 413 423, 457, 524, 

559; i-v. 309, ^02; X. 57, 143. 
evil in relation to, ix. 396 seqq. 
glory of, declared in llis works, x. 
216. 

grace of, vii. 54, 525, 563^5, 7io, 765 ; 

vni. 149; IX. 172, 434, 704; lob. 
incarnation of, vii. 72, 441, 514, 515, 
524, 559, 5^5, 5b7-8, 177, 718-19, 
728, 731-2 and n., 766 and n.\ vin. 
283; ix. 20-21 //., 305, 306, 404; X. 
.114- 

ineffabicness of, ix. 176, 401. 
irreconcilable epiphanies of, ix. 396 
seqq. 

jealousy of, vii. 439, 738-9; ix. 335. 
justice of, IX. 170. 

Kingdom of: vii. 387, 525, 555, 556, 
557, 5^2; eligibility fur, vii. 564 
seqq.; establishment of, on Earth, 
vii. 556 seqq., 567. 

Law oi: evolution of idea of, ix. 173; 
freedom in lelation to, ix. 175, 176, 
219, 395 -405; interpretation of, in 
leims of juridical law, ix. 176; 
Judaistic leligions’ belief in, ix. 
175, 217; manifestations of, ix. 
173 //. ; naiLirc of, i\. 171-3, 404-5 ; 
operation of, x. 119, 123, 124-5; 
regularity of, ix. 173-4 ', rela- 

tion to laws of Nature, question of, 
ix. 173-4, 219, 221 71 ., 335 n., 380, 
381-2, 395-405; repudiation of 
belief in, ix. 173-82, 217. 

Alan’s relation to: challenges from 
God, IX. 174, 306, 391, 394, 399, 
403, 404-5; effect of technological 
progress, ix. 466; encounters, viii. 
624-5; ix. 149, 380 n., 381 seqq., 
399; X. 36, 105-6, 1 18; love of Man 
for God, ix. 395; personal com- 
munion between God and Man, vii. 
384, 387- 9, 425, 460 seqq., 491-2, 
507-25, 543 «., 563-8, 716-19, 
753, 757-8, 759, 763, 765, 766; viii. 
479, 627 ; ix. 174, 176; X. 27, 128; 
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Alan, ix. 149; vision of God by Man, 
X. 1-2, 36, 42; see also Vision, 
Bi-atific. 
mercy of, X. 128. 

omnipotence of, vii. 459, 514, 524» 
717, 731: ix. 171, 335, 381, 382, 
402, 404, 405, 619. 
personal aspect of, vii. 427. 
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purpose of, ix. 176, 177 seqq. 
revelation of, vii. 388, 424 seqq.^ 433, 
442-3, 460-1 and w., 461-2, 466 
seqq.y 475, 49i, 49^, 499-SOO, 502- 
3, 504, 507, 544, 551, 564, 565; viii. 
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sociality of, vii. 427. 
stoppinj'-pldces of, vii. 461, 498. 
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see also above dying, 
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466. 

transcendence of, vii. 718; ix. 305. 

‘Truce’ of, ix. 543. 

unity of, vii. 427, 433, 443, 510, 514; 

viii. 450; ix. 400, 401. 
universality of, viii. 450. 

Unknown, vii. 565. 
will of, vii. 388, 500, 529, 546, 55Q, 
562, 568; viii. 300 71., 418; IX. 380, 

395;V-'^‘^* 

Word of, personification of, ix. 306. 
worship <jf, justification for, ix. 620. 
See also under Devil; Histoky. 
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14^71., 265, 703, ^/is\ Faust, X. 235; 
— inspiration of, vii. 461; — quoted, 
viii. 147; IX. 112 77., 306; X. 27, 35, 
114, 216; Itahcnisckc Jietsc, quoted, 
IX. 112 77. ; journey to Italy, ix. iii- 
12, 113,118; Mjgnon's Song, ijuotcd, 
^ IX. 332 n. 

Goetz, W. : in Sitzungsberichte der 
Jiayenschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schajten, cjuotcd, ix. 648. 

Goetze (Gotze), Albrecht; x. 172 and 
n., 174, 191, 192, 197, 20477., 239; 
comments by, x. 174, 185 n., 186 n., 
18877., 189; ‘The Problem of 

Chronology and Early Ilittitc His- 
tory’, quoted, x. 196. 

Goldziher, I., in Kncyclopaedia of 
Islam, quoted, vii. 290-1. 

Goliath, viii. 534. 

Gondisalvi, Dominic, translator of 
Arabic translations of Hellenic 
works, ix. 132. 

Gondophares, Arsacid ( ?) ruler in 
Eastern Iran, vii. 634 n. 

Gonroku, Hasegawa, (iovernor of 
Nagasaki (a.d. 1615-26), viii. 323 n. 

Gonzalo (Gonsalvo) Hernandez y 
Aguilar, de Cordoba, ‘El Gran 
Capital! ’, ix. 493. 

Goodrich, E. C.: A Short History of 
the Chinese People, quoted, ix. 60 77. , 
7 1 2 77, ; The Literary Inquisition of 
^ Ch'ien-lung, quoted, ix. 55 77. 
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viii. 596 71., 669. 
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^ of the Good Life, quoted, vii. 752 n, 
Gorgon’s head, myth of the, ix. 140-1, 

145, 151, 153. 

Gosse, E.: Father and Son, quoted, 

vii. 473. 

Goths, the: advance of, from Baltic to 
Black Sea, viii. 74, 645, 717; 
atiocities committed by, viii. 63; 
futility of accomplishments of, viii. 
75'~74I kingship, institution of, viii. 
38 ; religion of, x. 89; sack of Athens 
by (a.o. 268), vii. 93; viii. 61, 74; 
sack of Koine by (a.d. 410), vji. 10, 
II ; viii. 74; ix. 67477.; X. 88 , 89; 
sea-faring exploits of, vii. 93; see 
also OsTuouoTiLs; Roman Emi’iue; 
VlSlGOIHS. 

Governments, raison d'etre of, vii. 294. 
Govind Singh, Sikh guru, viii. 591. 
Gracchi, the, vn. 113/7.; ix. 269, 640. 
Gracchus, Gains Sempronius, vii. 
I lo 77. 

Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius, vii. 

113 77., 217 7 /.; i\. 355; x. 123. 
Graeco-Peisian Wars (499-449 b.c.), 
sie under AriiMiMicNiAN Empire: 
Greeks, Continental European. 
Gracco-'rurkish War (a.d. 1919-22); 
\ii. 30; viii. 33 77., 191-2, 220, 231, 
263, 264, 265, 266, 304, 312, 510, 
539; ix. 15; X. 10 77., 22 77. 

Granada, Spanish conquest of, viii. 
221 ; IX. 265 77. 

Grand Tour, the, ix. 111 seqq. 
Granicus, Battle of the (334 u.c.), viii. 
62. 

(jranius Licinianus, quoted, x. 131 n. 
Grant, Robert, in Proceedings of the 
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quoted, x. 160. 

Gratian (Flavius Gratianus), Roman 
Emperor, x. 88. 

Gratian, medieval canon lawyer, ix. 32, 
33 77., 34 77. 

Gray, Thomas, vii. 70Q 77. 

Graziani, Rodolfo, Italian general, 

viii. 602. 

Great Britain; 

aerial bombardmeixt of, ix. 487 n., 
497, 498, 751. 

agricultural proletariat in, ix. 452. 
appeasement policy of, ix. 408, 497, 
501- 

archives of, ix. 354 and n. 
barbaric virtues, display of, in 1940, 

vii. 521. 
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viii. 341; position of — in i8th 
century, ix. 564; — in 19th cen- 
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ix. 569--70, 5X9; role of, in expan- 
sion of Western Civilization, ix. 
469-70; views of, in iXgo’s, ix. 
421-2. 

calendar, change of (1752), vii. 303. 
civil liberties, value set on, ix. 589. 
civil service in, vii. 352-3. 
class changes, three generations re- 
cjuircd for, ix. 325. 
class-conflict, approach towards solu- 
tion of problem, i\. sSSAtv/t/. ; see 
also heloiv iiudvr social revolution, 
communications in, ix. 371. 
compromise, addiction to, i\. 588-9. 
Conservative Party, ix. 422. 
cotton manufacture in, viii. 181. 
defence of, ix. 478. 
dominant iniiionry in, ix. 460; see 
also above taahr b<JUigcoisic. 
economic position of, in Victorian 
age, ix. 422. 

economic system, crises in, ix. 313- 
^ 4 * 

educational system in, vii. 365, 366, 
367; X. 1 1-12 and ti. 
egocentricity of, ix. 591. 
enlightened self-interest, apotheosis 
of, vii. 516, 518, 521. 

Episcopalian ICstabhshed Church, 
failure of, to achieve ecclesiastical 
unity, ix. 305. 
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wards, ix. 438. 
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Great Ji^xiubition (1851), x. 91. 

Great Power status of, ix. 239; loss 
of, vii. 70(1 w.; i\. 243, 408. 
Industrial Revolution in, vii. 708; ix. 
187, 220, 226, 235, 246, 293 » 3^5. 
386, 387, 423, 564. 
invasion, immunity from, ix. 751. 
'Iraq, relations with, viii. 2O0. 
Ireland, relations with, i\. 423, 443. 
Jacobite rising (1745), ix. 424. 

Japan, relations with, viii. 325 //.; ix. 

476-7. 
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Ministry of, vii. 334 7 i. 

Labour Movement in, i\. 460 and 
47L 5«9. 

Liberal Party, ix. 422. 

Manchester School of thought, viii. 
472. 

mandated territories, viii. 2^8-60. 
military organization in, vn. 324, 
325, 334 »•; >x- 492, 494-. 
monarchy, official association with 
dilTerent religious denominations, 
ix. 463. 

moral responsibility for securing 


World Government without war, 
ix. 555 - 

nationalization of industry in, ix. 566, 
590-1. 

Navigation Acts (1845), ix. 368. 
Nonconformists, part played by, ix. 
564 and 

Ottoman Ivmpire, relations with, vii. 
17; viii. 247, 248, 249;/., 327 w., 
6987;., 723. 

part played by, in Second World 
War, ix. 477, +97, 501.' 
population of, i\. 3S6, 387, 596. 
position of: in 1781, ix. 424 and ; 
at end of P'iist World War, mii. 
258-9; ix. 432, .175, 476; in 1940, 
i\. 408; at end of Second World 
War, IX. 432, .i(; 7 . 
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compiomisc between, ix. 589, 
590-1,593/7. 

proletanat, urban, viii. 6S9/;.; ix. 

452, 45 '/. 462. 

Kefoim Bill (1832), IX. 589. 

Russian Empire, relations with, viii. 

146, 231, 232,271,272; IX. 248, 528. 
sea-power of, viii. 272, 631; i.x. 240, 
298, 352, 476, 477-8. 
ship-building in, ix. 3O8-9, 369-70, 
372-3, 388 9 and ;/. 
social revolution after Second World 
War, IX. 460 and //., 568 589, 

590 se<f((. 

Spam, lelalions with, x. 08, too. 
'Phird Woild Wai, possible, attitude 
towards, ix. 497-8. 
trade c>cles in, ix. 224, 225, 226-7, 
229, 231, 3 L 3 -T 4 . 31 ^- 
ti.idc unions in, ix. 4f)0 566. 

Union of Crowns (1603), ix. 517. 
U.S.S.R., relations with, viii. 143, 
272. 

Victoiian Age, vii. 708. 
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306-7. 

Wesleyan evangelistic movement, in- 
fluence of, i\. 459-60, 462. 

Sec also under Araii S tatus ; Briitsii 
CoMMONVVUAL’l'Ii; BRITISH EM- 
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CiuRMANY; Indian Union; Pales- 
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OE America. 

Great Mother, the, worship of, vii. 
23 ‘'^, 383. 412, ^13, 437, 457 467, 
716, 717, 734; viii. 453 and 71 . , 485; 
IX. 399, 619-20; X. 57, 143. See also 
Cyuele; Inanna; Isis; Ishtar; 
Mary. 

Great Northern War (a.d. 1558-83), 
the, ix. 248. 
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the, ix. 239, 248, 265. 

Great Powers: bid for world dominion 
by one, ix. 251 258 seqq,^ 261 

seqq.f 274 288, 500-3; change 

in scale of, i\. 486-7; effect of Fust 
World War on, ix. 474-5; in 
Sumcric World, x. 184-5; neutrali- 
zation of potency by rise of minor 
states, ix. 240-3, 261; numbers of, 
IX. 236 seqq.^ 258, 262 v<V/., 407, 
40^, 473. 474. 4^^h, 488, 524; x. 92, 
95; supra-national, on penphei y,\iii. 
143; IX. 471, 486, 488, 505, 580; X. 
92, 95 ; see also liAL^Nrr of Powfr. 

Greece: fastnesses in, viii. 492-3 and 
;/,, 494; geoj^raphy of, in relation to 
identic responses to identic chal- 
lenges, viii. 492-4; historical geo- 
graphy of, viii. 491-5; X. 109-IT; 
see aho Moiii’ \. 

Greece, Ancient, <:ee (iuthK Woiu n. 

Greece, I\ledie\al: cultuie, ix, 6o-6r; 
feudal system in, viii. 492-5; in- 
\asion of, vin. 492-3. 

Greece, Alodern: as heir of liast 
Roman loripire, mi. 30-31 ; cultural 
pilgrimages to, i\. iri, 113 and n., 
114; currency used in, vii. 316-17, 
education in, viii. 179, 183 ;/., 

188 ».; folk-lore in, \ ii. 30//.; lin- 
guistic iloctrines in, ix. 74-75 and 
;n, 153, 163; literature of, mu. 168, 
179; merchant marine of, mu. 
173 seq(i., T85, 196, 22(); national 
state, establishment of, viii. 170, 
188 Ti.y 190, 191 248 ;l, 25 t, 265, 

312, 680; IV. 242; nationalism of, 

vii. 31; iv. 74; ta\ati<jn, high- 

landeis’ evasion of, ^ll. 528-9; 
Tuikish Republic, relations with: 
viji. 191-2, 304, 312 ; - exchange of 
populations, vii. 30-31; viii. 264 ;/., 
267, 724 727 ; — entente with, vii. 

31 ; U.S.A., relations with, viii. 270; 
U.S.vS.R., relations with, viii. 193, 
478; Western attitude towards, ix. 
1 14; see also Grffks, Moi)i:mn\ 

Greek language. Ancient, the: Attic 
koind — administrative use of, in uni- 
versal states. Ml. 245 -6, 248, 253, 
254> 346; — geographical r.iiige of 
use of, in Orthodox Christian 
World, ix. 714, 716; — literary use 
of, in Greek Orthodox Christendom, 

viii. 679; ix. 60, 74-75, 163, 710; 
— transference from pagan to 
Christian use, vii. 255, seqq.; 
canonized as ‘classical’, i\. 705, 708, 
710, 7 ^ 3 , 714, 716-17; neo-Attic, 

255 ix. 363. 


Greek language. Modern (Romaic), 
the, viii. 158;/., 168, 170, 179, 
367 w., 39^, 679, 680; IX. 73, 74-75, 

^ 153. 163, 706 708, 713. 

Greek World, Ancient, the: 
city-states: as agents for radiation of 
Hellenic cultuie, \ii. 236; viii. 407, 
414.415. 5i'^9w.; Asiatic — cultural 
vitality of, viii. 718 and w., 728; 
— Fydian conquest of, viii. 717, 718, 
719; — relation between Kuropcan 
and, vni. 717-18 and «., 719, 729; 
baliince of power among, ix. 282; 
democracy, meaning of, ix. 538; 
‘dw ailing’ of, by rise of empire- 
states, IX. 486; genesis of, ix. 291-2; 
heroism of, ix. seqq.; iiloliza- 
tion of, IX. 445; internecine war- 
fare between, mii. ^36, 437; ix. 
126, piestige of. Ml. 201 7/.; scale 
of, i\. 53S and II. 

colonization, mii. 419, 421, 422 and 
7/., 426-7, 429, -no, 437 , 439 , 446, 
456//., 457 , 501, 5 ‘'’' 7 , 704-7; IX. 
291, 301. 

ciiiioney used m, \ n. 309, 316. 
disease, attitude towards, x. 125 n. 
economic reuilution in 6th century 
ii.c., IV. 387, 444. 
grain impoits into, iv. 385. 
man lime exploits ol, viii. 710-12; ix. 
6^2-3. 

militaiization of, viii. 437. 

Pho( lucians, ri'latioiis with, Mii. 
418 iny./., 426 .sc(/(/., 434, 454, 

455 -157 »•, 'l^JO, 462, 470, 

|8<7, 58(7 77 ., 708; IV. 291. 

politK.il unity, failure to achieve, xii. 
216 7/.; viii. 470; IX. 292, 293, 444, 
554. 746; X. 105. 

population piessurc in, viii. 419, 430. 
Sc\thi.ins, relations with, \iii. 421 
and II. 

sea-power of, Mii. 419, .^20-1, 422, 
433 . 7 T 5 - 

slave labour, use of, vii. 138. 
trade of, mu. 421 and 77 . , 425, 426, 
428 ' 9 , 45‘'^- 

wars, low' rate of casualties down to 
371 11. r., ix. 518. 

See also under AriiAEMKNiAN Empire; 
Athens; Carthaginian I^mpire; 
EtJYPr: New' Empire; iMirnsrANS; 
JIi-r.EENTC Civimzation; Lydian 
Empire; Macedon; Roman Em- 
pire; Spari’a. 

Greeks, Modern, the; Asiatic popula- 
tion, vni. 724-5; Islam, converts to, 
vin. 164; middle class, development 
of, vin. 338-9; Ottoman Empire, 
revolt against, vii. 41077.; viii. 150, 
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151, 163, 169, 175 n., 176-7, 179- 
80, 182, 184 seqq., 195, 196, 

197, 204, 243. 246, 248 71., 304, 305, 
341 393, 493 W-, 494, 613, 616, 

618, 679-80, 7247*.; ix. 114, 153; 
X. 108, 109, 1377*.; Ottoman 

regime, position under, viii. 169, 
173 seqq., 187-9, 195-6; Romyf as 
name of, vii. 376; Rumans, relations 
with, viii. 188-9; Russian Empire, 
relations with, viii. 195, 196-8; 

Western World, relations with, viii. 
72, 151, 152-61, 162-3, 168-71, 
173-5, 176-80, 182-4, 187-9; 

Westernization of, vn. 80 and 72.; 

viii. 72, 312, 338-9, 478, 499 w., 
679-80, 725; ix. 74-75; see also 
under Amiu-lakia; Chio is; CRi/n:; 
Guf.ece; Ionian Islands; KoraKs; 
Loukaris; On OMAN Empire: Pha- 
NARiOTS; Padua, Univershy of; 
VoULGIIARIS. 

Greenland, Norse settlement in, viii. 

360, 636 72 .; X. 53-54 w* 

Gregorian Church, the, see tinder 
MoNoi'TiYsrrn Christianity. 
Gregorius, Roman jurist, vii. 268. 
Gregory, Saint, of Nyssa, vn. 474. 
Gregory (Georgius Florentius Gre- 
gorius), Saint, Ihshop of Tours: vii. 
281 72. ; viii. 99, 652; Histona Fran- 
conun f c| noted, vin. 63 n. 

Gregory, Oecumenical Patriarch, viii. 
184 72. 

Gregory I the Great, Pope, Vii. 370, 
395, 546-7; viii. 99, 278 ix. 90; 
X. 106 and 7/., 144,145; Scr?no\x\ii\^ 
quoted, vii. 553. 

Gregory VI, Pope, viii. 376. 

Gregory Vlf, Pope (Ildebrando Aldo- 
brandcschi; ‘Hildebrand’), vii. 493, 
545-6, 547, 696, 700; vin. 352, 376; 

ix. 9, 18. 

Gregory X, Pope, ix. 134. 

Gregory XTII, Pope, vii. 303, 305. 
Grey, Sir Edward (Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon), x. 31. 

Grillpar/er, Franz; FehhnnrschaU Ra- 
detzkVy quoted, vii. 325, 326. 
Grimwald, King of the Ivombards, x. 
54- 

Grdnbech, V.: The Culture of the 
Teutons y quoted, viii. 47. 

Grossc, R. : Romische Militdrge^chiclite, 
quoted, vii. 322, 335, 338 71. 
Grosseteste, Robert, ix. 63 72., 134 
and 72. 

Grote, George (Senior), x. 15 1, 160, 
161-2. 

Grote, George, x. 20, 146-7, 150 seqq., 
156-63. 


Grote, Harriet: x. 151-3, 162; The 
Personal Life of George Grote y 
quoted, X. 20, 150, 151 72., 152, 153, 
156, 157, 158, 159, 162, 163. 

Grundy, G. 13., ix. 519-2072. 

Guaranis, the, ix. 508-9. 

Guicciardini, Francesco, of Florence, 
vn. 713. 

Gulbadan Begum, Timurid Mughal 
princess, vii. 252. 

Gulf Stream, the, vii. 565. 

Gulistan, Russo-Persian Peace Treaty 
of (a.d. 1813), viii. 193 72. 

Gundobad, Burgundian war-lord, vii. 
281, 287; viii. 63. 

Gunther (Gundahar), King of the 
Burgundians, viii. 654 72., 655. 

Guntram, the Merovingian, vni. 6 t 77. 

Gupta JCmpire: as Indic universal 
state, yii. 53, 63, 74, 78, 253, 400, 
572; vin. 109, 480; as reintegration 
of Maurya iCmpire, vii. 63, 72, 74, 
78, 231, 572; Mil. 109, 480; IN. 304, 
330; barbarians, relations with, vn. 
63, 77; break-up of, \ii. 572; vin. 
451; capital cities of, vii. 224, 225; 
culturally alien territories included 
in, vii. 63; duration of, ix. 330 n.\ 
establishment of, vn. 225, 231 ; viii. 
90; interregnum following, vii. 408; 
languages used in, vii. 253, 255; ix. 
708; no renaissance of, vn. 540; no- 
mads, relations with: vii. ^oo; — see 
also under (Rirjahas; Huns; oecu- 
menical authority, assumption of, 
vn. 298; religions of, vii. 74, 400; — 
see also Buddhism : Mahayana ; I IiN- 
DiH.SM; restoration of, by Harsha, vn. 
225, 451; successor-states of, vii. 
404; tolerant spirit of, vii. 74. 

Gurdi (Gordios), the Muskian (l^hry- 
gian) w^ar-lord, \ii. 604, 605 72., 
610 72., 661, 664, 665, 671. 

Gurjaras, the, vii. 225, 400, 404; ix. 
81, 506. 

Gurkhas, the, vii. 330, 332; ix. 506. 

Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
ix. 265 72., 492, 499. 

Gutaeans, the, vii. 21072.; vin. 67; x. 

199. 

Gypsies, the, vii. 143 n. 

Gytha, daughter of King Harold of 
England, wife of Prince Vladimir 
Monomakh of Kiev, viii. 402. 

Haberler, G. : Prosperity and Depres- 
stony quoted, ix. 228, 31 1, 314-15, 
315-1^. 3J7. 318. 

Hadrian (P. Aelius Iladrianus), Ro- 
man Emperor: accession of, vii. 
268; administrative policy of, vii. 
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267; decrees, promulgation of, vii. 185-6, 187 w., 198; — nemesis of, x, 

2687/., 288; efficiency of, vii. 267; 186-7; dates of reign of, vii. 45 77., 

franchise, policy regarding, vii. 155; 123, 225; viii. 448; x. 172, 173, 176, 

ix. 554 71 . ; Hcllcnizing policy of, vii. 177, 180, 181, 187, lyo, 192, 198, 

134-5; viii. 407; ix. 112 7/.; journeys 204, 208, 212; death of, vii. 228 71., 

of, vii. 42; law, development of, in 247; mu. 452 7/.; ix. 415; x. 188, 198, 

reign of, vii. 2637/., 267; military 204, 208, 209, 212; failure of, vii. 

policy of, vii. 321 and 7Z. ; viii. 412; 279-80; vim. 448, 452 11. \ language 

ix. 529, 658, 680 7z.; origin of, vii. used by, vii. 252, 253; Mari, rela- 

156 72 . tions with, x. 175 and 72., 180; mili- 

Hadrian I, Pope, ix. 93. tary policy of, vii. 123; political rc- 

Hactheyn, King of the Geatas, viii. unilication of Sumcric World by, 

651. see SuMRR AVI) Akkad: Ilahylonian 

Hafiz, Muhammad, Shamsu*d-Dln, of restoration; range of dominions of, 

Shiraz, x. 70 71. x. 198; records of, x. 175, 184, 198. 

Ilaliz Mehmed I^asha, Cherkes, Otto- llamrii’ ad-Davlam, the, \ii. 14372. 


man general, viii. 246 22., 551 n. 
Haileybury College, vii. 365 //. 

Ilajjaj, llanu, the, viii. 366-7 72. 
Hajjaj, legatus in *Iraq of Uniayyad 
Caliphs, vii. 132 72 ., 415 72 . 

ITakam I, Cordovan ITmayyad Amir, 

vill. 367 72 . 

Hakim, Cairene ‘Abbasid Caliph, vii. 
20 22. 

Hakim AbCi ^\li Mansur, ‘FatimiJ’ 
Caliph, ix. los. 

Hale, Sir Mattlievv: The History of 
(j'ommon Law in En^'lanJ, quoted, 
vn. 697 77. 

Halecki, Oskar, viii. 726 seqq. 

Halil Hamid Pasha, Ottoman states- 
man, Vni. 557 72 . 

Hall, H. R., IX. 360; ‘r'gvptian 
Chronology’, quoted, ix. 350-1, 
360. 

Halley, Dr. Edmund, ix. 221 72. 
Hallgcula, daughter of Hauskuld son 
ot Dalakoll, of Lax Ri\er Dale, viii. 

651. 

Halulah, Battle of (692/691 B.c.), A'ii. 
621 and 22. 

Hamdallah Mustawfi of Qazwin, x. 70. 
Ilamdhir, brother of S\anhild, \iii. 

652. 

Hamilcar Barca, Carthaginian general, 
viii. 247. 

Hamitic languages, the, ix. 705, 706. 
Hamlin, Cyrus, ix. 85 and 72. 
Hammond, J. L., viii. 40 72.; ix. 745 72. 
Hammond, J. L. and Barbara: The 
Rise of Modern Industry ^ quoted, 
* vii. 352-3. 

Hammurabi, King of Babylon, 
Emperor of Sumer and Akkad: 
accession of, x. 184; Amorite origin 
of, vii. 225, 228, 264; X. 185; capital 
e;ty of, vii. 225-6, 227-8 ; codification 
of laws by, vii. 264, 271, 284, 285, 
28772., 291, 292 and 72 ., 293; IX. 
2672.; conquests of, x. 175, 180, 


llamzah h. * Abd-al-Mutlalib, viii. 

652 72 . 

JIan Empire, the: administrative 
policy oi, vii. 172, 173 4, 21 1, 540; 
archaism in, vii. 357; as Sinic 
universal state, vii. S3, 63, 172, 573; 
ix. 16, 40, 6-19 ; barhaiians, relations 
with, vii. 63, 573-4; Mil. 44; IX. 649, 
660; break-up of, mi. 20 22., 73, 77, 
1 *^ 5 , 397 . 573-4. 70J ; ix. 40. S^. > 27 . 
273 H., 2<)0, 416, 651, O52, 655, 
667, 674, 676, 693; capital cities of, 
vii. 21 1-12, 215 22., 231, 237; citizen- 
ship in, vii. 373-4; civil service of, 
vii. 173-4, 1 ^ 5 , 24T, 345 , 355 ' 6 , 
357, 359, 3fiS and 7/., 366 72., 369, 
3/ 1, 373 --r, IX. 20, 32, 40, 58, 572, 
665, 666, 673, 675 72 ., 676 7, 679, 
68 t ; collapse and restoration of, vii. 
573; communications, system of, 
VII. 103; continental structure of, 
ix. 654-5, fi5^, ^^2; creativity, lack 
of, i\. 691 72 .; cultural radiation of, 
vii. 36(7; culturally alien territories 
included in, vii. 63; culture in, vii. 
17.}, 185; ix. 359; currency policy 
in, vii. 311-12; decline of, vii, 
212 22.; IX. 651, 675 72 ., 710; educa- 
tional policy in, vii. 365 and 72.; 
establishment of, vii. 172, 21 1, 231, 
348, 573; ix. 666; expansion of, vii. 
103, 357 ; IX. 655, 656-7, 662, 675 ; 

geographical range of, viii. 95; ix. 
416, 649; ghosts of, ix. 649 seqq.f 
693; interregnum following, vii. 185, 

357'/-, 3^5^^-, 3^9, 373, 7oi; 

ix. 40, .^2, 654, 665 seqq.\ Kushan 
Empire, relations with, viii. 452; ix. 
675-6; languages used in, ix. 708; 
nomads, relations with, ix. 649, 651, 
660, 661, 680 72 .; oecumenicalism 
of, illusory, ix. 416; political map 
of China under, vii. 57; raison d'etre 
of, IX. 409 ; religions ]n,vii. 73 ; ix. 630, 
649 '—see also Buddhism : Mahayana ; 
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Confucianism; Taoism; Roman 
Empire — comparison with, ix. 658 
seqq. ; — lack of contact with, ix. 415; 
Southern China — development of, 
ix. 656-7, 670, 680W. southern 
fastness of, vii. 357-8 36O, 369, 

371, 404, 540; ix. 657, 6581/., 660 
seqq., 670, 672, 673, 674; strength 
of, ix. 68o;i.; successor-states of, 

vii. 367, 371, 397. 404, 409. 542; 

viii. 5g, 608; ix. 40, 651, 652, 654, 
655, 667, 668, 676, 677; X. iig 71 . \ 
tolerant spirit of, vii. 73, 211; Ts’in 
State, relations with people of 
former, vii. 373, 374. 

Han State, ix. 275, 276, 279, 280, 281. 
Han Yu, civil servant of 'l”ang 
Empire, ix. 41, 44. 

Hancock, Sir Keith (W. K.), ix. 354 w. 
Hannibal, son of Hamilcar Rarca, vii. 
to9> 3.33; 'ui- 706; IX. 266, 269, 

484; X. 64 71 . 

Hiinse 'lowns, the, ix. 743. 

Hanson, JVlrs. Elizabeth 'Trimble 
Painter, x. 138. 

Hanthalah, llanu, the, vii. 143 w. 
Hantili, llitlite King, x. 197. 
Hapsburg Monarchy (Danubian): an- 
nexation of ex-(3t toman territory, 
attitude towards, viii. 511-12, 529; 
aristocracy, part played by, vii. 349, 
351 ; as abortive universal state, vii. 
66-67, 223 ; IX. 1 53 and //. ; as carapace 
of Western World, vii. 66, 67; viii. 
224, 537; ix. TO, 153 7 i. \ as ^hosl of 
Roman Empire, ix. 119, 153; as 
‘melting-pot’, vii. 235 ii.\ viii. 530; 

ix. 154 w.; Atlnntaean stance of, ix. 

153-4 //.; autocracy in, ix. 14; 
break-up of, vii. 235 //., 244, 325- 
6; viii. 230, 511-12, 537, ix. 14, 
154 243, 407, 423, 474, 475, 477; 

X. 92, 93, 95; calendar used in, vii. 
304; capital city of, mi. 223, 235; 
citizenship in, vii. 375, 376; civil 
service of, vii. 345, 351; creativity 
of, ix. 154 cultural structure of, 

vii. 67; cultural radiation of, vii. 
235, 368; currency used in, vii. 
316; ‘enlightenment’ of, viii. 16s 
seqq., 187, 539; establishment of, 

viii. 224; ix. 153-4 «•, 238 and 7 t., 
239, 240, 263 71 . \ ethos of, vii. 244; 
expansion of, viii. 166, 169 

189; ix. 240 w., 242; frontiers of, 
vii. loS, 117-18; Ciermans, position 
of, viii. 188; Great Power status of, 

ix. 238; Holy Roman Empire, re- 
lation to, vii. 223; ix. 10-11 and w., 
154 w.; Hungary, relation to, vii. 
117-18 244, 376; ix. 243, 534; 


Italy, relations with, vii. 244, 325; 
languages used in, vii. 244; military 
system in, vii. 117-18, 244, 319- 
20, 325-6; ix. 493; Napoleonic 
Empire, relations with, ix. 10-11; 
nationalism, operation of, vii. 177“ 
8, 244, 326?/., 375; viii. 511-12, 
537, 539, 700; ix. 154 w., 243; Otto- 
man Empire, relations with, vii. 17, 
108, 117-18, 201 223, 320, 326 w., 

329, 351; viii. 154, 160, 161, 162, 
165-8, 172, 180, 187, 189, 219, 224, 
230, 239, 247, 25 1 , 327 11., 341 «•, 460, 
471, 509, 511; jx. 10, 152 w., 153- 
4/1., 217-18, 242, 247-8, 284; pre- 
lude to, ix. 263 71 . \ raison (VCtre of, 
ix. 1 19, 153-4 71 . \ religious tolera- 
tion in, viii. 165, 167-8, 169 ; Koman 
Catholicism in, vii. 67, 376; Russian 
Empire, rivalry with, viii. 166, 167 
71., 190, 193-4, 232, 271; successor- 
states of, V’li. 367 ; ix. 474-5 ; trade of, 
with South- k^ast Europe, viii. 180; 
W'est Imropean possessions of, vii. 
201 1/., 223 ; Western World, relation 
to, ix. j 54 71 . ; See also Rosnia-I Ifrze- 
govina; Chart.es V; T'erdinand 1. 

Ilapsburg Monarehy (Spanish): bid 
for world dominion by, ix. 253 //., 
258 and 71 ., 259 n- \ establishment of, 
ix. 238 and «., 239, 240; Nether- 
lands’ revolt against, ix. 239, 246, 

2SS, 258 71 . 

Hapsburgs, the: as Emperors of 
Austna, vii. 22 ii.; ix. 11; as Holy 
Roman Emperors, i\. 237 8, 243 ii.; 
fission of power m 16th century, ix. 
238, 239, 240, 243/1.; hereditary 
possessions of, ix. 237 8 and /i., 
243/1., 263/1.; marriages of, ix. 
258/1.; Valois House, relations 
with, ix. 237 8, 244. See also ufider 
P'rance. 

liar ( Jovind, Sikh Guru, van’. 591. 

Hardy, 'Thomas: The Dy 7 iast^, x. 124. 

Haring, C. IJ.; The Sfymiish Empire i/i 
At7ierita, quoted, vii. 86 n., 135 6, 
265, 283, 284. 

Harith b. Jabalab, the Ghassanid, 
viii. 364 77. 

Harnack, Adolf von, ix. 398; Miliita 
Christi, quoted, vii. 339, 340, 341, 
342. 

Harold, King of England, viii. 402. 

Harpagus, Median general serving 
under (Jyrus II, the Achaemcnid, ix. 

521. ^ ... 

Harran: Rattle of (610-609 n.c.), vm. 
440; fossil of Raby Ionic Society at, 
viii. 409/1., 586. 

Harranis, the, viii. 365 and ft., 409 n. 
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Harrison, Jane Ellen, x. 23. 

Harsha of Sthanesvara, Indie Em- 
peror, vii. 225; viii. 451. 
Harun-ar-Rashid, Caliph, vii. 26 7z., 

27, 12 1, 143 W-, 150 w., 209. 

Hasan b. ' Ali b. Abi 1 alib, death of, vii. 

514, 718 ; viii. 64 n. 

Hasan Darwish al-Mawsill, viii. 553 n. 
Ifaselfoot, H. J., x. 226. 

Hastings, Rattle of (1066), vii. 688; 
viii. 4^7. 5^7- 

Hastings, Warren, vii. 364/1.; viii. 209, 
2 JO and w., 211 n. 

Ilathor, r^gyptian goddess, viii. 71 1 n. 
IJatshepsut, Pharaoh (female), ix. 

366; x. 184, 194 -5* 

Ilauerism, ix. 463. 

Hauma (plant), the, vii. 587 617, 

644 

Hawkins, Francis, vii. 19 w. 

Hawtrey, R. (i.: ix. 311, 318; ‘The 
Monetary "I'hrniy of the Trade 
Cycle and its Statistical Test’, 
cjiioted, IX. 318. 

Hazard, P. ; La CV/te de la Coftscience 
Europcenne, quoted, viii. 517 
i8i 2. 

Ileadge.ir, vii. .v, 587 680-2 ; x. 4 //., 

5 T - .Sb, 59. 

Headlarn-Morley, Sir James: \. 2^1 
‘The (’ultLind Ihiity of Western 
Europe’, quoted, ix. 427 8. 

Heard, Gerald : The Source oj Ck'tliz;a- 
tion, (juoted, \ii. 550. 
lleardred, son of llygelac King of tlie 
Geatas, viii. Osh. 

Heath, Arthur (ieorge, x. 237. 
Hebrew language, the, vii. 253 >/., 
254-5; tt7) 9; aho timler 
Phoknk'ian.s. 

Hebrews, the, vii. 100 and /J., 252-3 
and 292 424. 

llecataeus ol IVliletus, ix. 480; x. 
201 . 

Hector, son of Priam, x. 116. 

Hector and Ajax, combat between, x. 
36 37, 50. 

Hedin, Sven, x. 17 «., 19. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm k’riedrich, vii. 
T07; ix. 395. 

Heine, Heinrich: vii. 145//.; x. 235; 
Zur Geschichte tier Relii*wn und 
Phdosophie in Deutschland^ quoted, 
vii. 697 n. 

Helen of IVoy, viii. 457/7., 651, 708. 
Hellenic Civilization: 
aggressiveness of, viii. 404, 407, 
-^09-10, 429, 437, 452, 458, 462. 
apparentation to VVestern and Ortho- 
dox Christian civilizations, vii. 53, 
410. 


as overture to Christianity, vii. 527 
seqq. 

ascendancy over Oriental peoples, 
liquidation of, ix. 414. 
balance of power, operation of, ix. 

251, 262-6, 282 seqq. 
barbarians: challenge of. ix. 291; 
cultural, attitude towartls, viii. 
570 and 

breakdown of, vii. 49, 328, 385, 
421//., 422//., 423; viii. 67, 284, 
436 and //.; ix. 236, 270, 288, 292, 
293. 345, 392, 425, 442, 555, 692, 
744, 74b, 747; b2, 97, 105- 

centre of gravity of, vii. 217; ix. 266- 
7/7. 

communications, failure to mechan- 
ize m pobt-Ale\andrine age, viii. 
497 //. 

continuity of historv of, ix. 282. 
cradle of, mi. 217; i\. 292, 657, 663, 
694, 696. 

cultural heritage of, viii. 82. 
culture . 

‘Apolhnean’ spirit of, ix. 700. 
architecture, i\. 8}, 85, 120, 128, 
155, 3Si, 359 60, 43 r ;/. 
art, MI. 70 f, 705, 71 1 ; viii. 103, 
121 2, 20h //., 408, 415 16, 416- 
17, 438, 500, 503, 510; IX. 2 4, b, 
8, 66, 82 seqq., 109, Til, 120, 
155-6, 166, 35(). 

attiactiveness ot, viii. 408, 414, 
415, f37, 479, 504- 5- 
Ryzantimzation of, in Justiniancan 
age, IX. 359 60. 

captivates conquerors of Hellenic 
World, Mil. 414 15. 
changes in, tempo of, ix. 351 2, 

355 6, 359 60. 

Dionvsiac spirit of, ix. 66. 
diversity ot, vii. 63 (14. 
drama, viii. 405, 518, 710; ix. 392- 
4: X. 1 ih- 17, 124 5. 
cncv'clopaedism, x. 28 
Egyptiac iiilluence on, vii. 49; viii, 

503- 

geographical studies, viii. 710-13, 
717, 719, 720 //., 721 ; ix. 480. 
Greek language not criterion 01, 
Mil. 570 //. 

historical documents, collections 
and digests ol, ix. 206-7 //. 

Indie intlucnce on, viii. 503. 
legends, viii. .[ 20 n., 456 ;/. 
lexicography, ix. 6g, 127. 
literature: Arabic translations of, ix. 
45»/-. 13T, 132, 133. 135; imita- 
tion of, ix. 59 seqq., 72, 73, 127- 
8, 151-2, 166, 710, 712 //., 718; 
Latin versions of, viii. 102 3; ix. 
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culture (cont.). 

2 n., 63 and w., no. 126-7, 130-1, 
134, 135-6. 162, 163, 705; poetry^ 
ix. 71 73. 131 ^ 35 . 136; 

preservation of, at Constanti- 
nople, viii. 102-4; ix. 2/1., 46, 63, 
109 10, 13 1 2, 13.1. 134; secular 
and Christian reliKnous, ix. 710. 
mathematics, ix. 723- 4, 726, 727-8. 

733. . 

music, ix. 162. 

peaceful penetration hy, viii. 504—5* 
philosophy, \iii. 121, 122, 408, 

409 n., 415, 417, 518, 585, 670; 
ix. 45-8, 120, 132, 133, 173. 174, 
185, 198, 217, 327 8. 395. 738- 
40; also ARrsTOTLLrANrsM; 

lUMCUREANISM ; NeOI’LATONISxM ; 

Platonism; Stoic Philosophy. 
physical science, viii. 121, 122, 373, 
3Q2, 404, 408, 415, 417, 497 «., 
518, 670, 718;/., 728; ix. 132, 
133, 166. 

post-Alexandrine ‘city-states’ con- 
tribution to, viii. 408. 
preservation of, in Syriac World, 
viii. 373- 

propagation of, by military con- 
quest, viii. 407-8, 413-14, 437. 
462, 479. 

radiation of: post-Alexandrinc, \ii. 
235. 236; viii. 71, 121 3, 404-5, 
409, 414-17, 4^2 3, 475, 499- 
500, 518, 580-1, 583, 585-6, 587, 
615-16, 628; IX. 415, 694; pre- 
Alexandrine, viii. 71, 432 437- 

g, 445, 717-18; see also sub- 
heading Culture under Far Eas- 
tern Civilization; Far Easiern 
Civilization (Japanese Uranch); 
Western Civilization. 
rejection of, by Oriental societies, 
viii. 478-80. 

reluctance to accept alien elements, 
viii. 510-IT. 

renaissances of, ix. 2-4, 6, 8, 45 -48, 
52-53, 56-58, 60, 62-64, 66, 82 
seqq.y 108, no, 120 seqq.^ 130 
seqq.y I53. 155-6, 156 7. 163, 
164, 166, 363, 705; X. 9; see also 
under RENAlssANCJilS. 
voluntary reception of, by politi- 
cally liberated populations, viii. 
408-9 and n.y 413, 415, 416. 
disintegration of, vii. 382-6, 388-9, 
398, 41 1 ; viii. 446, 475, 5Ji; ix. 
69, 126, 173, 236, 251, 359, 425, 
428 and w., 445, 607, 629-30, 645, 
649-81, 742, 744, 746; X. 105. 
dissolution of, viii. 107-8; x. 97. 


diversity-in-unity of, ix. 746-7. 
dominant minority in, viii ' tt»7 

585. * 

doom, sense of, x. 123-5. 
encounters with contemporaries: 
concatenation of, viii. 454 9, 460 
462, 463, 708 seqq.; post-Alcxan- 
drine, viii. 90, 108-9, 116-17, 

121 seqq., 403-18; ix. 738; pre- 
Alcxandrine, viii. 116-17, 418- 
39; ix. 738. ^ 

‘enlightenment’, age of, viii. 405-6. 
ethos of, vii. 446 n.\ viii. 64 and 
ix. 608. 

expansion of: post-AIexandrine, viii. 
403 seqq., 458, 462-3, 478, 497 w., 
580 seqq., 630 i; ix. 262 and n., 
266-7 and n., 301, 486, 528, 694; 
pre-Alcxandrine, viii. 419 seqq., 
426-9, 457, 711-12; ix. 266 7 and 
//., 291 2, 657 

extinction of, viii. 121, 416, 627; ix. 
22, 645. 

focus of, v iii. 419, 432 w., 445. 
folk-memory in, viii. 420 n. 
genesis ol, vii. 49, 53, 421 w. ; viii. 57, 
64. 87. 107, 405, 449, 4s6n.; 

ix. 663. 

geographical range of: post- Alexan- 
drine, viii. 404, 458, 479; pre- 
Alcxandnne, ix. 694. 

Golden Age of, ix. 746. 
growth of, viii. 109, 504; ix. 291-2, 
376, 392, 663. 

llitlite Civilization: absorption of, 

vii. 63; viii. 477, 478, 479, 628; i\. 
650; encounter with, vii. 339; viii. 
404, 418 ; i\. 663. 

homogeneity, social, in, viii. 277, 
278, 280. 

Homonoia (Concord), vision of, ix. 
345 and 71 . 

hybns in, viii. 456, 457. 

Indian Summer of, vii. 59, 60, 68, 
155-6 w., 217 71 ., 406; viii. 408; ix. 
658. 

Indie Civilization, contact with, vii. 
63» 339, 421-2 n., 426-7, 572, 701 ; 

viii. 90, 108, 109, 121, 123-4, 
206 w., 405, 410-11, 415-16, 418, 
452, 458, 462, 478-9, 480, 586-7, 
628; ix. 304, 330 and n., 740. 

individual liberty, ideal of, vii. 543 
and n. 

interregnum follow'ing, vii. 540, 701 ; 
viii. 313. 405. S34, 651, 652, 653- 
4, 656 -7; ix. 22, 40, 52, 126, 163, 
426, 433, 623, 640, 645, 653, 665, 
671, 692, 693, 7127/.; see also 
Volkerwanderungen. 
marches of, vii. 216-20. 
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Hellenic Civilization (cont.), 
maritime structure of, ix. 266-7 w., 
657 seqq.y 662. 

Minoan Civilization, affiliation to, 

vii. 53, 4io» 412, 446 471 W-; 

viii. 81, 82, 83, 405 ; ix. 282 w., 696. 
minorities: creative, viii. 109; domi- 
nant, vii. 48; ix. 710. 

physiography of, ix. 657 seqq, 
7ToAtT€i»/xa, usage of term, viii. 338 w. 
political institutions, renaissances of, 

ix. 3 and w., 6, 7 seqq., 3i» 74. 120, 
125 seqq.y 150 w., 153-4, I55, 158, 
162, 163, 292 3, 294, 363, 623, 
640, 647, 649-81, 717. 

political unity, need for, vii. 216 w., 

385, 403- 

population pressure, challenge of, ix. 
291 2, 387. 

position of, at time of fall of Roman 
Empire in West, ix. 741 seqq. 
post- Alexandrine era, viii. 1 17 and w., 
118, 122-3, 403 ; see also above cul- 
ture, radiation of; encounters; 
expansion ; and belmo Syriac 
Civili/at ion ; War-and -Peace cycles, 
proletariat: external, ix. 673; in- 
ternal, vii. 413; viii. 83, 475, 529; 
IX. 649, 673. 

promiscuity, social, in, viii. 530. 
prospects of, in 8th century ii.c., ix. 

439. 

raison d'etre of, vii. 445. 
religion: alien religions, attitude to- 
wards, vii. 472; viii. 406; fanati- 
cism, vii. 472; viii. 581-2 71 .; local 
shrines, viii. 57077., 581-277.; 

Minoan influence on, question of, 

viii. 405; ix. 738 40; mysteries, 

vii. 494 77.; viii. 581 77.; Olympian 
Pantheon, vii. 458 ; viii. 406 ; Orien- 
tal influences, mii. 123-4, 4i7“*^> 
475, 503; ix. 73«, 739-40; Phoe- 
nician influence in Thasos, viii. 
420 77.; primiti\e paganism, vii. 
471 and 77.; viii. 406; spiritual 
vacuum, viii. 406; ix. 740; state 
worship, vii. 479 ; ix. 8-9 ; — see also 
Caesar Woksiiii’; syncretism, viii. 
406; traditionalism, vii. 472; viii. 
405, 581 72.; ix. 629-30; transmi- 
gration of souls, belief in, ix. 740; 

’ see also Orpiiism and under Roman 
Empire. 

rout-rally-relapsc of, ix. 236, 270, 
428 77., 445, 572, 607, 645 ; X. 63. 
seale, change of, ix. 486. 

‘seedbeds’ and battlefields, ix. 487. 
Sinic Civilization, comparison with, 

ix. 649-81; contact with, viii. 405, 
462. 


social solidarity, sense of, ix. 271. 
Syriac Civilization, encounters with: 
competition for control of Egypt 
and South-West Asia, viii. 418- 
39, 442-6, 454, 456 72., 463, 469- 
70; X. 94; duration of, viii. 12 1-2, 
123-4, 125; Hellenic intrusion, 
Syriac reactions against, vii. 412; 

viii. 478, 583 6, 626; X. 62-3, 67, 

220; — see also Islam; Jf.ws: 
Romans; Monophysite Chris- 
tianity; Nestorian Christian- 
ity; Zoroastrianism; in Tarim 
Basin, vii. 63; post-Alcxandrine, 
vii. 63-64, 77; viii. 404, 408 seqq.^ 
442 seqq., 478, 499-500; pre- 
Alexandrine, viii. 116-17, 418-39, 
45672., 463, 469 70; see also 

Achaemenian Emi'IRE: Alexan- 
der’s conquest; Greeks; Cartha- 
ginian Empire; Greek World, 
Ancient: Phoenicians; Syriac 
Civilization: Hellenic intrusion. 

technology, neglect of, viii. 26. 

Time of Troubles, vii. 48, 58, 93, 
95, 109, III, 406, 423, 453 72., 552, 
701, 711; viii. 27; ix. 251, 253 72., 
345 and 77., 355, 409, 445, 447, 
453» 459-60, 4C1, 484, 630, 639, 
692, 746, 747- 
unitary character of, x. 233. 
universal state, see Roman Empire. 
War-and-Peaoe cycles: in post- 
Alexandrinc history, ix. 236, 260- 
71, 281-7, 327; in pre- Alexandrine 
history, ix. 236, 288. 
wars, violence of, ix. 251, 261-2, 
263-6, 267, 270-1, 288. 

Western Civilization, relation to — 
see under Western Civilization. 
women, position of, ix. 572 n. 

See also under Bauylonic Civiliza- 
tion; Balance of Power; Buddh- 
ism : Mahiiyana ; CARTHAGINIAN 
Empire; Egyptiac Civilization; 
CJrkek World, Ancient. 

llelleno-Christian ‘Great Society’, 
question of, viii. 669-73, 725-6. 

Helrnechis, armour-bearer of Alboin 
King of the Lombards, viii. 660-2. 

Henderson, Colonel G. F. R., x. 224. 

Henry IV, Ifoly Roman Emperor, viii. 
402; ix. 9. 

Henry VII, King of England, vii. 585 ; 

ix. 83. 

Henry VIII, King of England, ix. 
258 7/., 573. 

Henry IV, King of France, ix. 325. 

Henry the Navigator, Prince of 
Portugal, viii. 471 n. \ ix. 159, 367. 

Henry of Stade, Margrave, viii. 402. 
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Ileracleides Ponticus, ix. 113. 

Ileraclius, Roman Emperor, vii. 83, 
337 «•> 405, 408; viii. 100 w.; ix. 92, 
105, 303. 

Ilerakles, myth of, vii. 45cS; viii. 54; 
ix. 87, 140, 143, 145. 

Herbert, (jeorgc: The Pulley, quoted, 

vii. 462. 

Hercules, Pillars of, viii. 428 -yw.; 
ix. 642, 643, 644. 

Hermann, translator oi Arabic trans- 
lations of Hellenic works, ix. 132, 
134 w. 

Hermit-crab, the, viii. 47 //. 

Hermogenianus, Roman jurist, vii. 
268. 

Hcrnicans, the, viii. 706. 

Hero of Alexandria, Greek scientist, 

viii. 497 77. 

Herod Agrippa IT, King, ix. 213. 

Herod the Cireat, Mi. 59, 693; \iii. 
582-3, 584, 602, bii, 615, 616, 622. 

Hcrodianisni: as an assaulted society’s 
reaction to encounters between con- 
temporaries, see under Civiliza- 
tions: encounters- reactions; cul- 
tural acceleration required by, ix. 
357» 362-3; difTerentiation from 
Zealotism, question of, viii. 610— 
21; ineffectiveness of, viii. 621 3; 
see also under AtatOhk; Raly- 
lonia; Egypt; Holy Roman Em- 
pire; Jfavs; Peter the Great; 
SelTm HI; Turkey; and heading 
Zealotism under Andean Civiliza- 
tion; Hinduism; India;* Islamic 
Civilization; Japan; Meiimed 
‘AlT; Nomads; Orthodox Chris- 
tian Civilization; Orthodox 
Christian Civilization (Russian 
branch); Papacy; Persia; Roman 
Catholic Church ; Roman Empire; 
Russia; Sa'iIdI Arabia; Scandi- 
navians; U.S.S.R.; Zoroastrianism. 

Herodotus of Halicarnassus: vii. 
203; X. 235; concatenations of 
encounters, theory of, viii. 455-7, 
460, 462, 463, 651 n., 708 seqq,; x, 
81 ; — antececlents of possible third 
world war in terms of, viii. 709 w. ; 
fiction, use of, x. 119 and n., 225; 
gazetteer of Aehaemcnian taxation 
districts, vii. 582-689 passim; imi- 
tation of, ix. 61; inspiration of, x. 
81; literary technique of, x. 229; 
motives of, ix. 118; x. 75 n.; on 
Achaemenian treatment of rebel 
Egyptian princes, \ii. 582; on ad- 
ministrative geography ?^of Achac- 
menian Empire, vii, 178 77., 179 n., 
580-689 passim; x. 200-1; on the 


Arabs, vii. 658; on Armenia, vii. 
629; on ‘Assyria’, vii. 654 77.; on 
Cambyses’ designs against Car- 
thage, vii. 14977.; on characters 
of Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius, 

vii. 613 77.; on Darius and the 

Scythians, viii. 32; on differences in 
funeral rites, x. 81 82; on field state 
of Xerxes’ expeditionary force, vii. 
593» 595 bo2-3, 609, 615, 628, 

636, 637, 644, 646 77., 667 71., 672, 
674, 676; X. 201; on feud between 
‘Asiatics’ and ‘Europeans’, viii. 
708-9, 71877.; on horses, vii. 688; 
on the Indians, vii. 650; on the 
Massagetae, vii. 645; on Median 
equipment, vii. 6.|2 3 77.; on suicide 
ot Cleomenes I, x. 122; on I lie 'Pro- 
jan War, viii. 651 77.; on Xerxes and 
Damaratus, ix. 403 n. ; social milieu 
of, X. 80 81. 

Heroic Ages: as intelligible fields of 
study, vii. 2; as parts of a larger 
whole, vii. 2; as social interregna, 

viii. 656; blood feuds, viii. 457 
708; ethos of, viii. 457 and 77.; ix. 
673; futility of, viii. 73 seqq.; 
genesis of, viii. i 2, 137/.; myllis 
of, viii. 54; Nazi (ierm.in caricature 
of, viii. 1377.; prelude to, viii. 13; 
standarils of conduct in, viii. 54 
seqq.; violence of, viii. 59 seqq., 651 ; 
women, ascendancy of, viii. 651- 
63; see also Barbarians; Poetry. 

Heruli, the, viii. 652. 

Hervey, William, viii. 170 77. , 499 n. 

Herzegovina, Ottoman Empire, icla- 
tions with, viii. 255, 256; see also 
Bosnia. 

Herzen, Alexander, viii. 701-3; My 
Past and I'houghts, quoted, viii. 
207 77., 701, 702, 703. 

Herzfeld, E. E.: Archaeological His- 
tory of Iran, quoted, vii. 206 n. 

Herzl, Theodor, viii. 294, 297. 

Hesiod of Ascra: vni. 66377., 664 6; 
elegy on Homer’s heroes, x. 115; 
on races of men, viii. 74 seqq., 79- 
80 ; ix. 439 ; X. 122 ; Works and Days, 
quoted, viii. 57, 74, 75; ix. 439. 

Hesperides, Garden of the, ix. i43» 

145. 

Hessians, the, viii. 505. 

Hesychius of Miletus, ix. 127. 

Heyerdahl, Thor: ix. 432, 535-6; x. 
2i8; Kon-Tiki, quoted, ix. 398-9; 
see also Kon-Tiki. 

Hiao, Prince of Ts’in, ix. 277, 346 n. 

Hiao Wen-ti, To Pa (Wei) Emperor, 
vii. 542; viii. 608, 616; ix. 667, 670, 
671, 672. 
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Hides, J. G., ix. 119. 

Hideyoshi, the Shogun, vii. 62, 261; 
viii. 319 321 «•. 323 and w., 516, 

5-I5- . 

Hien, JVince of i s in, ix. 277. 
lliero I of Syracuse, viii. 428 436. 

Highlanders and lowlanders, relations 
between, x. iio— ii. 

Highlanders, Scottish, as cx-‘Natives’, 

viii. 575. 

Hijazis, the, viii. 26 ii. 

Ililal, Jlanu, the, vii. 99; viii. 215, 
354 n. ; X. 84, 86. 

Ilildebeiht (Childebert) I, tlie Mero- 
vingian, viii. 652. 

Hildebrand, see Giu-(JOUY VIT, Pope. 
Hill, A. V.,Mi. 4Si«. 

Hihuy \iii. S 4 seqq., 59. 
llilperic (C'hilperic), King of tlie Ilur- 
gunclians, viii. 6j. 

Hiinyar, legeiulaiy progenitor of 
Arab tribes, \iii. 53. 

Hind bint Utbah, wile of Ahu Sufyan, 
mother of Mu'awiyah, mii. 652-3 
and H. 

Hindi language, the, ix. 81. 

Hindu (Civilization: as civilization of 
third generation, vii. 410; break- 
tlown ol, viii. 200; IX. 442; cradle 
of, ix. 696, cultural background of, 
VIII. 205 7; culture — art, vii. 728; 

viii. 672; — diversity of, vii. 65; 

— indigenous, preservation of, vii. 
7<r, — literatuic, ‘classical’, i\. 
78-82, I SI, 152 /!., 153, 705, 707 8, 
709; X. 9; — literature, vernacular, 

ix. 78 82, 151, 152//., 153; -- 
Western inlluerice on, viii. 672; - — 
Western interest in, x. 9, dis- 
integration of, vii. 408; viii. 200; IX. 
81, 411, 457; ethos of, \in. 205, 
206-7; i'^'* hoi n.\ expansion ot, 
overseas, viii. 213;/.; genesis of, 
''h. 53; viii. 206 Indie (Civiliza- 
tion afhliation to, vii. 53, 393, .fio; 

— culture and institutions of, not 
revived in, vii. 54.0; ix. 16, 79, 69O; 
I ran 1C Muslim Civilization, contact 
with, vii. 65 ; viii. 198-9, 205, 590-1 ; 
Muslims, relations with, i\. 152 //.; 
proletariat — external, vii. 65; — in- 
ternal vii. 65; piospects of, vjii. 340; 

• rout-rally-rclapse of, i\. 572; solida- 
rity, sense of, ix. 152 n.\ Syriac 
Civilization, contacts with, vii. 64; 

viii. 108, 205-6/1. ;Time of ^Doubles, 

ix. 81 ; universal state — break in con- 
tinuity of, vii. 318 — tw'ice 

established by alien intrusion, vii. 
5 i 569-70; — see also India: British 
Haj; Mughal Empire; Western 
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Civilization — absorption by, vii. 
79 * 570; “ encounter with, vii. 

379; viii. 120, 198-216, 313, 405, 
603-5, 613, 672; ix. 152//., 457, 
506 ; — see also above under Culture ; 
see also under Araric MtJSi.iM 
CiviMZAiioN; Ear Eastern Civi- 
lization; India. 

Hinduism: anti-Hellenic cultural ten- 
deneyof,viii. 206//., ^8o; antithetical 
tendencies jn, vii. 725 -6; as ehrysa- 
lis, vii. 393, 400, 411; viii. 206 w.; 
as universal ehureh, vii. 76; birth- 
place of, v’lii. 91; Christianity and 
Islam, relation to, vii. 107, viii. 206; 
IX. 463;ilcity, identification of, with 
dtnian, \ii. 467; elements in, vii. 
466; essence of, \ii. 724 -8, 735, 740; 
ethos ol, \ n. 391, 300, 453 //., 727- 8 ; 
exclusiveness, religious, absence of, 
vii. 396 429-30 //., 440, 726 n., 

735 6,746, genesis of, v 11. 71, 396/1., 
453 ?/., 701; viii. 84, 89-90, 417, 
418, 4 j6, 628; gestative phase, vii. 
400, goils, epiphanies of, vii. 5 i 3-14: 
Indic philosophy in relation to, vii. 
47 T, ‘ 191 , 513; inspiration of, vii. 
750/1.; liturgical languages of, vii. 
255; IX. 708; mass conversions to, 
vii. 572; Mughal Empire, position 
ol, in, vn. 378, 379; origins of. 
Ml. 453 -4//.; pilgrimages, ix. 97; 
political purposi's, diversion to, vii. 
426 -7; procreation, cult of, in 
n lation to, ix. 602; propagat'on of, 
\ 11. 74 ; psv chological types in re- 
lation to, Ml. 72 j- ; ritual of, vii. 
701 //. ; sacred hooks of, vii. 701 //., 
727, 72S, 750 and //., 752, 754; viii. 
60 L 613; i\. 79, 709; spintu.il mis- 
sion of, vii. 427; vni. 418; IX. 394; 
Zeali 4 ism and J lerodianism in, viu. 
587, 603, 613; see also Km.i; Krish- 
na; MvsiirisM; Shiva; Thi.oi.ogy; 
Ylshnu. 

Hind us, the, treated as ‘People of the 
Book’, viii. 2S2 //., 365, 568. 
Hindustani language, the, vii. 243, 252. 
Hiongnu, the, mi. 198 //., 229, 358 //. ; 
Mil. 68//.; IX. 655, 656, 661, 664, 
666, 671, 680//.; see also Huns. 
Hippocrates, son of Ileraeleidcs, the 
Asclepiad, of Cos, ix. 1 34 //. 
llippolytus of Rome (?), (Christian 
Father, vii. 35 and //., 217 //. 
Hirohito, Emperor of Japan, vii. 40- 
41 * 

Hiroshima, atomic bombing of, viii. 

531; ix. 408, 436, 467, 520, 521. 
llirth, Friedrich: The Ancient History 
of China, x. 221. 
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Histiacus of Miletus, viii. 434. 

Historians: bibliographical work by, 
X- 34“35; critical faculty of, x. 42- 
50; curiosity as motive of, x. 7-24, 
24-25; imaginative power of, varia- 
tions in, X. 3 seqq.\ omniscience, 
pursuit of, X. 24 seqq., 152; personal 
experiences, inspiration from, x. 
98-112; personal participation in 
past events, feeling of, x. 130 seqq.\ 
‘practical’ professions as training 
for, x. 145 seqq.y 227; questions 
asked by, x. 50 seqq. ; receptivity of, 
X. 3-4, 5-6, 7, 24; selectivity, power 
of, x. 40-41 ; self-discipline, need 
for, X. 24 seqq.^ 148, 15 1, 153 seqq.\ 
social milieu, stimulus of, x. 3 seqq.^ 
59 -98, 1 1 1 ; vocation of, x. 1-2; war, 
personal experience of, as inspira- 
tion, X. 59 seqq. ; withdrawal and 
return of, x. 145-6. 

I listorical thought, see under Tiioi 'gut. 

History: as interaction of God and 
Man, ix. 395 ; as vision of God’s 
creation on the move, x. 2, 3; bias, 
correction of, vii. 42S; binocular 
view of, X. 95 -96, 98 ; Chance, play 
of, ix. 378 seqq. ; comparative study 
of, X. 93 seqq.'y complexity of, ix. 
206, 209-10; data, quantity of, ix. 

204 seqq., 220; documents, need for 
caution in use of, ix. 207 8w.; x. 227; 
ecclesiastical medium of education 
in, X. 4-6 ; cncyclopaedism in relation 
to, X. 26 seqq. ; end of. Western as- 
sumption of, ix. 421-2, 420-7, 434, 
436, 438 ; facts of — discrepancies be- 
tween, X. 42-50; — meaning behind, 
X. 87, 91, 105-7, 124-5, 126-44; — 
poetry in,x. 113-25, 128; — relation 
betw'een, questions raised by, x. 50- 
59, 1 1 3 ; fiction in relation to, ix. 206 ; 
X. 1 19 seqq. \ human wills in relation 
to, ix. 335-6; ignorance, allowance 
to be made for, ix. 377-8 ; intelligible 
fields of study of, vii. 1,2; viii. 667- 
73; X. 63, 65, 73,. 80, «4, ^7, 104; 
Judaistic view of, ix. 175, 182; laws 
of nature, applicability of, question 
of, ix. 182, 184, 192 seqq., 202 seqq., 
217-19, 306-37; material for, ix. 
683 — see also above documents; 
meaning and value of, vii. 512 seqq., 
756; Myth in relation to, x. 122, 
125; pattern, question of, ix. 195 
seqq. ; periodization of, ix. -206 and 
n.\ private affairs, inclusion of, ix. 

205 seqq., 222; sensational public 
events as conventional theme of, ix, 
205, 222; technique of, viii. 673; 
ix. 206-9, 210; uniqueness and uni- 


formity, ix. 226; universal, x. 65- 
66, 73-75, 78 seqq.', Western views 
on — medieval, ix. 175 seqq.', — 
modern, ix. 176 seqq., 180, 18 1 
seqq., I93, 197-8, 204 5; —post- 
modern, ix. 176, 177, 179-80, 188- 
216, 462, 718-37. 

Hitler, Adolf: advent ol, to power, viii. 
140; archaism of, ix. 463; autocracy 
of, vii. 440; bid for world dominion, 
ix. 500 3, 555; coup of June 1934, 
ix. 22^ 71 .', death of, ix. 265 «.; 
educational policy of, viii. 13 w.; 
errors of judgement of, vii. 521; ix. 
497-8, 501-2, 503; imperial am- 
bitions of, ix. II and n.\ intuitions 
of, ix. 475, 500; legacy of, to a future 
empire-builder, ix. 502; lust for 
power of, ix. 475; Machiavellian- 
ism of, ix. 278; quoted, ix. 223 w.; 
strategy of, ix. 475, 501, 503; 

temporary success of, viii. 617 ti. 

Hittite C'ivilization : afliliated civiliza- 
tion, absence of, vii. 412; archaeo- 
logical evidence for, x. 10 and 
96, 17011. ; barbarians, relations w ith, 
ix. 442; breakdown of, ix. 442; 
Carolingian society, parallel with, 

vii. 285-6; centre of gravity of, ix. 
663 ; chronology of, x. 168-9, 170 «•» 
173» 1^)2 seqq.', culture — literature, 
Sumerian and Akkadian, ix. 706; 
• — filiation of, viii. 491, 504-5; dis- 
solution of, viii. 107, 368, 418, 432, 
446, 505, 506; ethos of, viii. 439 n.\ 
extinction of, vii. 49; fossil of, vii. 
285-6; viii. 92, 108, 368, 418, 454, 
458; genesis of, vii. 49, 5h 4^. 421 
71 .', vni. 107; geographical displace- 
ment from habitat of Sumeric Civili- 
zation, IX. 696; geographical range 
of, ix. 694; Hellcnization of, ix. 650; 
interregnum, question of, viii. 505“ 
6; X. 170 and n.\ languages used by, 
ix. 706; religion of, see below temple 
states; atid Attis; Cyhelf; Iup- 
PiTER UoLiciif'NiJs; Ma; Sumeric 
Civilization, affiliation to, vii. 413 J 

viii. 81, 448; Syriac Civilization — 
absorption into, vii. 64; viii. 445“6j 
• — contact with, viii. 506; temple 
states, vii. 693; universal state, ab- 
sence of, vii. 318 71.; see also under 
Bauylonic Civilization ; Egyptiac 
Civilization; Hei-lenic Civiliza- 
tion; Minoan Civilization. 

Hittite language, the Indo-European, 
vii. 672 77. 

Hittites, the: headgear of, x. 55; 
of, vii. 285; migration of, from 
Europe into Asia, viii. 71677., 7i7i 
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Mitannians, relations with, vii. 632; 
X. 58; orij»in of, vii. 6^2 n.\ settle- 
ment of, in Sumeric World, vii. 
284-5; see also Achaeans; Ara- 
maeans; Arsacid Empire; Assyria; 
AtatOrk; Babylon; Bauylonic 
Civilizai'Ion: culture; Cappa- 

docia, Pontic; Egypp: New ICm- 
pire; KiiAi ri. 

Illothar, sec Chlotiiar. 

lllothhild, see Chlotiiild. 

lllothiic, see Chloderic. 

Hobbes, Thomas, of Malmesbury, vii. 
474 697, bgS; ix. 198; Leviatliattf 

quoted, vii. 696, 699; ix. 725. 

Hodgkin, Thomas, x. 223 ; Italy and her 
Jnvaders, quoted, viii. 6O2W.; x. 54. 

Hogarth, D. CE, x. 234. 

Hogarth, William, vii. 713 «. 

Ilogbom, L., ‘Mineral Production’, 
quoted, ix. 354 w. 

HobciivStaufen, House of, ix. 158; see 
also Erederick I; Frederick H. 

Hohenzollern, House of, ix. 14, 423, 
494, 501. 

Hokmah, the, x. to6. 

Holderlin, Johann Christian Fried- 
rich, vii. 715. 

Holland, see Neitierlands (Noriii- 
ern). 

Holt Steamship Line, ix. 370. 

Holy Alliance, (he, ix. 241, 476. 

Holy Roman Jvmpire: as fount of 
honour, vn. 28; as ghost ot Roman 
Empire, vii. 19, 20, 27-28; ix. 9, 
162, 164, 165, 717; as ‘ghost of a 
ghost’, vn. 20; as march of Western 
Cdinsieiulom, vn. 27 //.; autocracy 
in, viii. 503-4, 540-1, 677, 078; IX. 
12, 158; Byzantine inlluencc on, 
Ml. 5;8 9; viii. 395, 503, 504, 671, 
672, 677, 678; IX. 10, 12, 158; 
centre of gravity of, ix. 9 10; 
citizenship in, vn. 376; city-states 
in, viii. 486, 487; civil service of, 
ix. 32-33; collapse of, viii. 487; ix. 
154 15^, ih2, 1O4; coronation ot 

Emperors, vn. 232, 233; decline of, 
ix. t8; duration of, vn. 20 //., 27, 28; 
ecclesiastical principalities (‘temple 
states’) in, vii. 407; viii. 486, 487; 
establishment of, vn. 20, 27; ix. 9, 
. 10, 12, 15, 18, 20-21, 125, 162, 650; 
extinction of, vii. 20 and 22 n., 
27/2., 28; ix. n and «., 18; feudal 
system in, viii. 486; ‘Great Inter- 
regnum*, ix. 154 n.f 158, 164; Hero- 
dianism in, ix. 10; Hittite Ivmpire, 
lesemblance to, viii. 490, 491 ; hypo- 
thetical range of, ix. 652-3; in- 
efliciency of, ix. 665, 693; law, 


system of, ix. 158; military system 
of, ix. 352; military techniciue in, 

viii. 487; IVIuslims, relations with, 
''*ik 353~4; Papacy, conflict with, 
VII. 28, 537-8, 545-6, 557; viii. 540- 
I ; ix. 9, 10, 18, 31, 32-34, 162, 240 w., 
294; parochial sovereignty, impact 
of, ix. 124; taison d'etre of, viii. 490; 

ix. 120, 125-6; revival of, by 

Hohenstaufen^ — failure of, vii. 542; 
viii. 487; ix. 10, 12-13; — inspira- 
tion of, vii. 538-9; see also Arsacid 
PAipirk; Carom ngian ICmpire; 
Chari.em;.gne; Hapsbcrg Mon- 
archy (DANninAx) ; Otto I; Napo- 
leonic IAipire; Thirty Years* 
War. 

Homer, ix. 73, 734-5; x. 37 and n. 

Hononus, Fl.ivius, Roman Emperor, 
vii. 192 77., 227 ?/., 337 n.\ ix. 668. 

Hononus 111, Pope, ix. 33. 

Horace (Q. lioratuis Elaccus): ix. 
130, 1447/., 152; (Jarnnna, quoted, 
vn. 8; IX. 521; Epistidae, ejuoted, ix. 
306, 579; immortality of poetry of, 
vn. 8-9; on capital of Roman Em- 
pire, vn. 219, 220. 

lloremheb, Pliaraoh, vii. 215; x. 206, 
207. 

Horse, the: domestication of, viii. 17, 
471 //. ; improvements in breed of, 
vii. 687 8; use of — by barbarians 
and nomads, vii. 687 8; vin. 16 
seqq., 47177., 637 -8, 642, 643; x. 
188, 202 50/7/.; — in New World, 
vin. 1 8, 598-9, 637 -8. 

Horton, Pdizabi th, x. 239-40. 

Homs, worship of, vii. 21477., 692. 

IToskyns, Sir P'dvvyn Clement: The 
Fourth Gospel^ tpioled, vii. 737-8. 

Hossbaeh, Colonel, i\. 208 ti. 

Hottentots, the, v 111. 34. 

llousman, A. E., quoted, vii. 324; ix. 
39^- 

Ho worth. Sir Henry, x. 222. 

IJrihor, High JViest of Amon-Rc and 
then Pharaoh, vii. 190 and 7i., 
532 77., 692, 696, 700. 

Ilrothhild (C'hlothild), daughter of 
Chilperic 1 1, King of the Burgun- 
dians, wife of Clovis, viii. 652. 

Hsiang Yu, unsuccessful diadochus of 
IVin She Hwang-ti, vii. 171, 172- 
3, 2TT, 231, 373, 37‘1‘ 

Hsiao Ching, Han Emperor, vii. 173. 

Hsiao Wen, Han Emperor, vii. 311. 

Hsu Shen, Chinese lexicographer, ix. 
127. 

I Isuaii Tsung, T’ang p:mperor, ix. 54 n. 

Hu Shih, Chinese scholar and states- 
man, ix. 7^, Chinese 
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Renaissance, quoted, viii. 328 w. ; ix. 
76 -77, 77 -7«, 527. 

Iluan, prince of 'Is’i, ix. 345-6 n. 
Iluayna Capcc, Inca, viii. 315. 

Hugcl, Friedrich von (Baron), vii. 
4S9 //., 495 n. 

Ilu^h of Arles, Marquess of Provence, 

viii. 349 n. 

IIuRo, Victor, vii. 708 w.; x. 225; T^es 
Miserahles, (juoled, ix. 365-6. 
Iluj^uenots, the, viii. 159/1. 
llui. King of Ch’u, ix. 275. 
lIuitsunK, Suns l^mperor, vii. 89. 
PIulayQ, Il-Khaii, brolher of Khaijan 
Quhilay, vii. 12, 15//., 159, 160, 
313. 675 //.; viii. 70, 219/1.; X. 67, 
68, 70, 71, 72 /!., 74 //., 76 /!., 78 //., 
88, 116. 

Human Affairs: amenability of, to 
laws of nature, ix. 184-347 passint; 
as a ‘No-Man’s-land’, ix. 184-5; 
‘controlled’ experiments, question 
of, IX. 203; delimtion ol, ix. 168 9, 
182, 307; geographical relativity of, 
vii. 432 /i. ; invincilde tendencies in, 

ix. 297 ‘law’ of inversion of 

competition into monopoly, ix. 249; 
public and private, ix. 204 m/(/. ; 
statistical patterns, ix. 220 seqq.; 
tidal movement in, ix. 2ri; see also 
under Nai'URR: Laws of, 

llumayCin, 'I'lmurid Mughal Em- 
peror, vii. 252. 

Hume, David: ix. 198, 21 t, 747; Of 
the Rise and Progress of ihe^Arts and 
Sciences, quoted, ix. 144 n. 
‘Hundred Days’, the. ix, 256, 
Hundred Years’ War, the, ix. 494, 495. 
Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, HakUa, initiator 
of T’aip’ing movement, viii. 327 /i., 
596, 61 1. 

Hung Wu, founder of Ming Dynasty, 

vii. 264. 

Hungary: Christianity, conversion to, 

viii. 400, 505, 726; x. 55; Croatia, 

Ausgleich wath, vii. 118; Jews, 
treatment of, viii. 285, 293 /i. ; King- 
dom of, collapse of, ix. 1 53 n. ; 
nomads, relations w'ith, x. 55; 
Ottoman lunpirc, relations with, 
viii, 224; ix. 238 //., 284; Protestant 
churches in, viii. 156, 165-6; 

Russian Empire, relations with, ix. 
533 ~ 4 ; U.S.S.R., relations with, ix. 
S 33 » 534; see also Hai’shurg Mon- 
archy (Danubian); Magyars; 
Nomads. 

Huns, the: 

Ephthalite: Gupta Empire, invasion 
of, vii. 225, 400, 404, 609/1.; ix. 
81 ; Kushan Empire submerged by. 


viii. 96; Turks, relations with, viii. 

Western: downfall of, viii. 65, 69; 
Europe, invasion of, vii. 6ogw.; 
ferocity of, viii. 14; fraternization 
with Roman subjects, viii. 14-15, 
608, 614; settlement of, in Hun- 
garian Alfold, viii. 8, q n., 14 15, 
68; IX. 650; subsidization of, by 
Roman Empire, viii. 8; Teutonic 
satellite war-bands, revolt of, viii. 
68. 

See also Bui.gars; IIiongnu; Turks. 

Hunter, Leslie Whitaker, x. 237. 

Hum language, the, x. 202. 

Humans, the, vii. 102 //. ; x. 199, 200, 
201 //., 202, 208. 

Hurst, H. E., and Phillips, P.: The 
Nile Rasin, quoted, vii. 455 //. 

Husayn Bey al-Afranji, Egyptian 
Mamluk war-lord, viii. 240. 

Husayn b. 'Ali b. Abi 'Palib, Imam 
and Martyr, vii. 514, 718, 732; viii. 
64 and //. ; ix. 98. 

Husayn Shrih Safawi, viii. 6t, 62. 

Husayn h. 'All al-Hashimi, King of 
the I lija/, vii. 26. 

Hus.wn b. Mansur b. Bayqara, Abu’l 
Cihazi, Sultan, the Timurid, vii. 
251. 

Hussey, J. M. : Ohiirch and Learning in 
the Ryzanline Empire, quoted, ix. 
61-62 //. 

Hutchison, Robert Hamilton, x. 237. 

Huxley, Aldoiis: Brave Neio World, ix. 
203, 612 seqq.\ - quoted, vii. 4; 
Perennial Philosophy, mi. 468. 

Huxley, Julian: Evolutionary Ethics 
(printed in Evolution and Ethics 
jcS'oj quoted, vii. 551 n.; ix. 

320/1., 321 H., 361 //., 400, 40T n.; 
‘'Lhc Vindication of Darwinism’, 
quoted, ix. 321 n.; Evolution and 
Ethics, tojj, ‘Conclusion’, 

quoted, ix. 171 //. 

Huxley, T. H.: Evolution and Ethics 
(reprinted in Evolution and Ethics, 
iS() 3 -T() 43 ), quoted, ix. 398, 403-4. 

Huzziya, Hittitc king, x. 197. 

Hybrias the Cretan, viii. 35 n., 47. 

Ilybris, viii. 455 seqq., 564, 565, 584, 
601, 729; ix. 392. 

Hyderabad, Nizam of, vii. 19. 

Hydhriots, the, viii. 176. 

Hygd, wife of Hygelac King of the 
(ieatas, viii. 656-7, 658. 

Hygelac, King of the Geatas, viii. 
656 7, 658. 

Hyksos, the: Egypt, relations with — ■ 
challenge of, Egyptian response to, 
viii. 85, 107, 142, 407, 447-8, 452; 
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ix. 360; — conquest of Egypt by, 
VII. 49-50. 77 w., 97, 176, 188, 189, 
215, 292, 424. 461, 574 , ^>^ 7 ; viii. 
85-86, 92, 142, 44^. 452 M., 461 ; IX. 
415; X. 188, 190, 197 8, 203, 204; 
— date of conquest, x. 204 seqq.^ 
211-12; — expulsion from Egypt, 
Ml. 424, 576; viii. 66, 85, 123, 448, 
461, 491; i\. 360; X. 204-5, 206, 207 
//. ; — inliltration, question of, x. 198, 
203, 206-7 ; — military headquarters 
of, X. 205, 207; horses, use of, vn. 
687; X. 188, 202 seqq.\ hostility 
evoked hy, vii. 49-50, 77 viii. 85, 
107, 142, 407; IX. 360; language and 
ynovenance of, vii. 687; x. 198 Sfqq.\ 
religion of, vii. 189, 413; x. 205; 
Sanskrit-speaking nomad contingent 
in Hyksos war-hand, question ol, \. 
198 -9, 204, 206; Sumeric cultural 
tinge in, vii. 49, 50 «., 777/.; viii. 
491; IX. 360, 415; Sumeric World, 
possible passage across, vii. 97, 
292; Syria, rule over, viii. 92; wea- 
pons ot, X. 202 3, 206. 

ITypatia, daughter of Theon, of 
Alexaiulria, vii. 499, 500. 

Ilyiiatius, Aletropohtaii of Ephesus, 
IX. 90 n. 

llypsilandi, Prince Alexander, vii. 30; 

viii. 1 87, 188-9. 

Ilystaspes (\’istaspa), son of Arsames 
(Arsama) and father ol Darius I, 
the Aehaerneniil, \'ii. 601, 622, 637, 

639. 

lapel os, (he titan, ix. 143 and ?i. 

Ibhi-Sin (Ibi-Sin) of Ur, Emperor of 
Sumer and Akkad, x. 17 1, 172, 
184. 

Tberian Peninsula: Creek and Phoeni- 
cian settlements in, viii. 422; holy 
places in, ix. 101 ; Roman provinces 
in, vii. i6.| , see also under JJl’RHERs; 
Portugal; Si’Aiv; Visigotiiia; 
Umayyau Calii'hate. 

Ibn al-Tiqtaqii (Jalfil ad-DTn abu 
Ja'far Muhammad b. TajiM-Din 
abi’l-Hasan 'All), x. 67 69, 72, 73, 
84. « 7 . 

Ihn Rattutah, Muhammad b. * Ab- 
dallah, al-La\vati, al-'Eanji, ix. 118. 

Ibn Khaldun al-IIadraini, 'Abd-ar- 
Rahman: erroneous beliefs of, x. 85, 
86; genius of, viii. 664; ix. 175; x. 
87; historical horizon of, limitation 
of, viii. 664; ix. 289 n.\ X. 85-86; in- 
spiration of, X. 84 87; Aluqaddafiidty 
quoted, vii. 12-13 n. ; viii. 2 7/., 48, 53 ; 

ix. 748 77.; new dimension given to 
history by, x. 87, 236; on duration 


of nomad empires, ix. 289 w.; x. 85- 
86; on taxation in nomad empires, 
viii. 26 77.; ‘practical’ activities of, x, 
145, 148; questions asked by, x. 84- 
85 ; social milieu of, x. 84, 86 ; theo- 
centric philosophy of, ix. 175, 182, 
217. 

Ibn Rusbd (Averroes), Abu’l-Walid 
Muhammad, vm. 374 77.; ix. 13477. 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Malabi, 
Sbaykh, Islamic jurist, ix. 39. 
Ibrahim Pasha, son ot IVlehmed 'Ali, 

viii. 243, 244 5 77 . , 246 77 ., 552 77., 602, 
696, 697 7i. 

Icarius, father of Penelope, viii. 657. 
Iceland, geysers of, ix. 310; huv in, ix. 
170 7L, 403. 

Ichthyophagi, the, ix. 754-5 77. 

Ictinus, architect of the Parthenon, ix. 
128, 359. 

Jdanthyrsus, King ot the Scyths, viii. 

32. 

Idolatry: nature of, vii. 461, 468, 491, 
548 50, 764; Mil. TT0 77.; persis- 

tence of impulse towards, ix. 49 77.; 
types ot, MI. 764-5. 

Idrisis, the, vn. .177; viii. ion., 602, 
613, 618; ix. 96, 363. 
lemitsu, 'Tokiigawa Shogun, viii. 

32.^ 

leyasu, Tokugawa Shogun, vii. 62, 
128, 261, 262; viii. 3207/,, 32277., 
323 77., 516. 

Ignatius of Antioch, Saint, Christian 
Father, vn. 342, 343. 

Ignatius I^oyola, Saint, x. 145; quoted, 
vii. 518. 

Ignatius, Oecumenical Patriarch, viii. 
377 «• 

Ikhnaton (Amenhotep IV), Pharaoh: 
administrative policy of, vii. 215; 
cities founded hy, vii. qs 77., 195 7 /.; 
controversial feelings aroused by, 

ix. 1 18; d.iles of reign of, vii. 292; 

X. 178, 188, 196; Hymn to the 

Aton, quoted, viii. 450; linguistic 
reforms of. vn. 253 4; ix. 71 72; 
oecumcnicalism of, vn. 45^/.; viii. 
450 -I ; revolutionary spirit of, vii. 
45 77.; viii. 451; unlulfillcd mission 
ot, vii. 459^7.; unity and universal- 
ity ot Cod understood hy, viii. 450; 
unsuccessful attempt of, to launch 
new religion, vn. 45 77., 107, 195 n., 
215; vm. 450-1; see also Atonian 
Montoiiirism. 

Ikhshid, the, Muhammad b. Tughj, 
vii. 15077. 

Illyrian language, the, viii. 704. 
lltutmysh, ‘Slave King’ of Delhi, vii. 
15 - 
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Images: Primordial, ix. 49, 50, 51, 
142, 147, 309, 328, 697, 698 w., 
703, 704; X. 226; social, ix. 328 S€qq,\ 
‘spitten’, ix. 114 and n. 

Imbabah, Battle of (a.d. 1798), x. 9. 

Inanna, Sumeric goddess, vii. 458, 
467; X. 4871., 57; see also Great 
Mother; Ishtar. 

Inaros, Egyptian patriot, vii. 582,641 n. 

Inca Empire: aristocracy in, vii. 349, 
35 1 » 366; as Andean Universal 

State, vii. 57, 66, 77, 196, 57071., 
571 ; viii. 315; ix. 686; autocracy in, 
ix. 590; barbarians, relations with, 

vii. 197; ix. 509; capital city of, vii. 
196 7, 229; civil service of, vii. 
366; colonization policy of, vii. 112, 
114 15, 122; communications, sys- 
tem of, vii. 85-86, 99, 136; ix. 430; 
craftsmanship in, vii. 138; deporta- 
tion policy of, vii. 114-15, 138, 197; 
economic policy of, vii. 114-15, 
136, 137; educational policy of, vii. 
360 I ; egocentric illusions of, ix. 
430, 686; establishment of, vii. 114, 
196, 20371., 570 71., 571; ix, 685, 686; 
£thos of, vii. 1 12, 187, 251; expan- 
sion of, vii. 196; viii. 315; frontiers, 
defence of, vn. 196-7; Imperial 
household in, vii. 360-1 ; institutions 
of conquered peoples modified by, 
vii. 57; languages of, vii. 242, 251, 
255; viii. 565-6 71.; law, system of, 
vn. 86, 260, 264-5, 283-4; military 
system of, vii. 85, 114, 144; monu- 
ments of, ix. 685; police system of, 

vii. 85-86, 1 14; political unrest in, 

viii. 315; population, redistribution 
of, vii. 112, II4-U5, 122, 138, 144, 

1 97; — see also abmw deportations; 
postal services of, vii. 85 ; precious 
metals — result of Spanish seizure of, 
vii. 229-30; — use of, vii. 307-8; 
provincial administration in, vii, 
187-8; script, absence of, vii. 239; 
Spanish conquest of, vii. 5, 66, 77, 
867/., 99, 112 71., 114, 135, 144, 187, 
I95» 196, 280, 307, 308 and 72., 
570 72., 571; viii. 61, 64, n8, 315, 
403, 410, 464 W-, 465. 597> 70971.; 

ix. 430, 469, 685 72.; x. 116; tradi- 
tional history of, ix. 685-6; tradi- 
tions, preservation of, viii. 597; 
Zealotism in, viii. 597; see also 
Andean Civilization. 

India: 

Achaemenian Empire, relations with, 
vii. 649-51. 

Andhra regime in, ix. 330 n, 

Arya Samaj, viii. 605, 61 1. 

as theatre of military operations be- 


tween Western Great Powers, viii. 
230; ix. 247 and ti. 

Bactrian regime in, see Bactrian 
Empire. 

Banya caste, part played by, viii. 200. 
Bengali art and scholarship, viii. 672. 
Brahman caste, vii. 404, 408; viii. 
200, 474, 477, 591, 603-4, 612, 
613, 617; ix. 79. 

Brahmi) Samaj, vii. 417; viii. 605, 
613; ix. 463. 

British Uaj : 

administrative policy of, vii. 166-7; 
viii. 200-1,214. 

annexation, policy regarding, vii. 
165, 166 7. 

as reintegrated Hindu universal 
state, vii. 5, 65, 77, 165, 195, 570; 
viii. 199 200, 731. 
as successor-state of Mughal Em- 
pire, viii. 228 72., 430, 672. 
barbarians, transfronticr, relations 
with, vii. 109, 331-2; viii. 15 -16, 
20, 22-25, 30-31, 34-35, 42, 518- 
19; ix. 506, 507. 
calendar used in, vii. 304. 
capital cities of, vii. 3972., 13072., 
194-5, 232, 2.35- 
citizenship in, vii. 375. 
civil service of, vii. 345, 352-3, 
364-5, 367, 368 -9, 408; viii. 207- 
13, 214, 215, 604-5, 613, 617; IX. 
572. 

client states of, vii. 167, 186 7, 330, 
331; viii. 202-3, 204. 
communications: internal, viii. 214; 
with Europe, viii. 17472., 212, 229, 
271. 

corruption, problem of, vii. 364-5; 

viii. 208, 211-12; ix. 54772., 572. 
culturally alien elements in, vii. O5. 
defence, cost of, viii. 25, 25-26 n. 
economic system of, viii. 200, 201, 
2 IO-II 72 ., 215, 605; Gandbian 
policy, viii. 547, 605. 
educational system of, viii. 200, 201, 
206. 

efficiency of, vii. 26 n. 
establishment of, vii. 22, 13072.; 
viii. 1 18, 174 72., 199-200, 202, 
203, 208, 220, 229, 230, 341 72., 
731 - 2 - .. 

expansion of, vii. 165-6, 166-7, 
187, 194-5, 331; viii. 118, 208 72., 
209, 21 1, 220. 

exploitation of subject peoples un- 
der, ix. 547 72. 

financial administration of, vii. loi, 
182, 186-7; viii. 25 and 72. 
forerunners of, viii. 731. 
frontiers of, vii. 109. 
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India (cont.). 

British Raj (cont.). 
half-castes, position of, vii. 330 n. 
health under, viii. 331. 
hybris of, viii. 430. 

‘Indianization’, period of, viii. 208- 
10. 

law, system of, vii. 182, 243, 245, 
259 bo. 

liquidation of, vii. 79, 331, 367, 570; 

VIII. 201-2, 208, 213-14, 465, 
56672., 605, 6qo; ix. 456-7, 460, 
507, 510, 514, 592; X. 92, 93. 

maritime origin of, vii. 103 72., 194, 
T05. 232. 

military system of, vii. 186-7, 319- 

20, 326 7, 330-T, 335; Vlli. 212 72., 

245 72., 604-5, 613; IX. 506, 507- 8 
and 72 ., 510 and n., 511 72. 

Mughal Kmperor, relations with, 

vii. 18 19. 

Muslims, position of, vii. 24, 65; 

viii. 203, 209, 693. 

Mutiny (1857 8), vii. 18, 19, 148 72., 
167, 326-7; viii. 62 72 .; X. 214. 
nationalism, operation of, viii. 539. 
‘non-violent non-co-operation’ with, 
viii. 605; ix. 457. 

partition of, viii. 204, 21672., 539, 
672, 690. 

political legacy of, viii. 214 15. 
political unity achieved by, viii. 120, 
202. 

political unrest in, viii. 341 72., 

566 72. 

Protestant missionaries in, viii. 

212 72., 213 72. 

provinces, function of, xii. 165-6. 
race-feeling in, vii. 330; viii. 210, 
577 72. , 603 4 and 72. 
radiatiijn of Western culture in, vii. 
236 7. 

Russia, relations with, viii. 690. 
Sikhs, rel.itions with, viii. 20, 731; 

IX. 507.. 

social policy in, viii. 685 72. 
spiritual aloofness, problem of, viii. 
206-13. 

successor-states of, vii. 79, 243, 367, 
408 ; Vlli. 20, 204, 672, 6(10 ; ix. 507. 
transfer from Past India Company 
to Crown, vii. 331 72., 365; see 
also British East India Com- 
pany. 

capital cities of, vii. 224-s, 229, 231, 
232. 

caste system in, vii. 494; viii. 200, 
202, 213, 27872., 57772., 591; ix. 
459; see also above Banya, Brah- 
man; and below Kshatriya. 
cleanliness, cult of, viii. 210 72. 


coinage, use of, vii. 311. 
communal divisions in, viii. 202 seqq., 
577 n. 

cultural and material achievements, 
relation between, vii. 713-14. 
French possessions in, viii. 208 72., 
566 72. 

industrialization of, viii. 332 72., 547. 
intelligentsia in, viii. 200-1, 203, 207, 
^ 339, .340, 341 w., 474. 

Kshatriya caste, viii. 604. 

Kushan regime in, see Kushan Em- 
pire. 

languages used in, vii. 243, 253; viii. 

200, 201, 204, 200; ix. 78-82. 
Macedonian invasion of, viii. 404, 

militarism, absence of, ix. 752. 
military adventurers. Western, viii. 

731. 

Muslims: attitude of, tow’ards Otto- 
man Caliphate, vii. 25-26 ; relations 
with Ottoman Empire, viii. 693; 
see also (ihove British Riij ; com- 
munal divisions; and under Mu- 
chai. Empire. 

Nestorian Christians in, viii. 337 8 72. 
nomad invasion of, in 7th century 
B.(\, \ 11. 651. 

North-West Frontier of, viii. 15-16, 
20, 22-25, 30-31, 34 -35; 42, 51, 
518, 691 ; seeaho above British Raj : 
barbarians; and under ArriHANi- 
stan; Pa 1 HANS, 
origin of name, vii. 649-50. 

Parsees in, viii. 337-8 n. 
peasants, position of, viii. 214-15, 
684-5, 689. 

political geography of, vii. 224 5. 
population pressure in, vni. 213-16, 
330, 33 0 ix. 387, 456, 595. 
Portuguese landing in (1498), viii. 

iq8 72., 218, 337 72.; X. 96. 
Portuguese possessions in, viii. 566 n. 
Principalities, autonomous, see 
above British Rfij: client states, 
religions, competing, vii. 71, 74, 75, 
99, 106, 195 72., 229, 377-8; see 
also Buddhism: Mahayana; Hin- 
duism; Isi AM. 

Saka r(!;gimc in, ix. 330 n. 

‘Slave Kings’ of Delhi, vii. 15, 21. 
Taghlaqi regime in, vii. 21. 
Westernization of, viii. 341 72., 685; 

ix. 456. 

Zealotisrn and Hcrodianism in, viii. 

591, 603-5, 612, 613, 617. 

See also China; Delhi; Gandhi; 
Gupta Empire; Hindu Civiliza- 
tion; Kushan Empire; Maurya 
Empire; Mughal Empire. 
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Indian Con^^ress, the, viii. 6S5. 
Indian Statutory C'ommission, Report 
of (May 1930), quoted, viii. 25 - 
26 n. 

Indian Union, the: aj^rarian problem 
in, viii. 685 ; Communism, question 
of, vni. 216; establishment of, vii. 
243, 331, 408, 570; \ni. 201-2, 207, 
539. 5h0w., 605, (172; ix. 4'^7; 
heritage of, from Jlntish K.ij, \ii. 
367; (jnat Ilritain, relations with, 
ix. 457; military organization in, 

vii. 332; i\. 507 -8, pioblems facing, 

viii. 202-3, 214-16; IX. 47 t; pro- 
spects of, \'ni. 202--3, 204 5, 215-16; 
spiritual tension in, \ni. 206 7; 
U.S.S.R., relations with, \iii. 216, 
690, 6qi. 

Indie Civilization; archaism of, ix. 
708; bre.ikdown of, \ii. 421 ri., 
422 w. ; IX. 442; cradle ot, ix. 696; 
culture of, MI. 63; IX. 79, 173, 174, 
217; disinteuration of, mi. 400, .j.11, 

42T-2/I.; Mil. lOS, 451, 503; IX. 

1 73. 304. 330; ethos of, Mil. 206; 
fo'ssils ot, Ml. 393, 693; Mil. 92, 108, 
109, 219, 337 '^-. 473; 1^'- 457 '/-; 
Kcnesis of, vii. 53, 421 ;z. ; mii. 84, 
87, 107; Indian Summer of, \ii. 
400; Indus (’ulture, relation to, vii. 
410, 412, 471 ?/.; Mii. 81, 83; inter- 
regnum follow in^, ix. 79, 81; 

• nomads, relations with, \ii. 63, 225; 
proletariat, internal, mii. 83; 
psycholoLiical disco^e^lesr by, vii. 
468, 49/ and ; relii^don of, \ii. 
471 and w. ; — see also 13 rnmnsM: 
Maliay.ina ; IIiMirisM; Jains; Sinic 
('ivilization, contact with, viii. 92, 
451; ix. 649; Suinenc Civilization, 
relation to, vn. 410, 412; Syriac 
Civilization, contact with, vii. 63, 
64; viii. 92, 108, 205 n.] tolerant 
ethos of, vii. 74, 438; universal state, 
recurrence of, vii. 5, 78, 318 572; 

see also Raciuian EmpiuI'; Gi pta 
Empire; Hellenic Civilization; 
Kushan Empiri:; Maurya Empire. 
Individuals, creative, vii. 524; ix. 382; 

X. 36-41* 

Indo-Aryan languaj^es, the, ix. 705. 
Indo-China, Franco-Vietnamesc war 
in, ix. 456. 

Indo-European languages, the, viii. 

604 n.\ ix. 705; X. 199 seqq. 
Indonesia, political history of, viii. 
212 n.f 217; see also under Netiier- 

LAND.S. 

Indus Culture: archaeological evi- 
dence for, ix. 1 18, 1 19, 215; X. 10, 
96; barbarians, relations with, vii;. 


576 n. \ chronology of, x. 168-9; ex- 
tinction of, vii. 49; overthrow of, x. 
199 w. ; Sumeric Civilization, relation 
to, vii. 66, 410; viii. 81, 106; see also 
Indic Civilization. 

Industrial Revolution: architecture 
not immediately affected by, ix. 81^; 
beginning of, viii. 138; ix. 459, 466, 
467, 564, 561), 570, 600; X. 8211.; 
see also under CJkeat Britain; effect 
of, on shipbuilding, ix. 371 seqq.^ 
385 seqq.\ enslavement of souls to 
machines by, ix. 94; x. 123; 
equilibrium between Incisure aiul 
l^ife upset by, ix. 94, 6o.| seqq.] in- 
creased power over material en- 
vironment resulting from, viii. 632, 
633-4, 643; IX. 466-7, 561 seqq.^ 
602, 619 20, 625, 628; intellectual 
and technological prfigress speeded 
up by, IX. 361 ; liberation of econo- 
mic Iile from ‘laws of nature’ by, ix. 
312 seq(}.] population incre.ise as 
outstanding feature of, ix. 385 6; 
psychic energy generated by, ix. 
564-5. 567 579, 607, 631; 

social enormities produced by, ix. 
187; unification of Western Society 
on economic plane resulting from, 

ix. 444-5* 

Industnalism: ‘diive* imparted by, 
vin. 140, 467, 468; IX. 4 ^8; duration 
of era of, mii. 148; ix. 235 , impact of 
--on non-Western World, vni. 541, 
542; — on parochial sovereignty, 
i\. 444; -- on private properly, ix. 
447“^; — ' on slavery, ix. 447; - - 
on war, viii. 13S, 468, 643; ix. 272 
?] ,293, f44, 473-50; — See also under 
War: technology; wider distribu- 
tion of fruits ot civilization made 
Iiossible by, \iii. 148; sec also under 
Agricultt’re; Germany: industrial 
workers; Great Britain: industrial 
workers: 'I'rade Unions; U.S.S.H.: 
Industrialization; U.S.A. : industrial 
w orkers ; Western C i v iliza i ion : 
industrial workers. 

Innocent III, Pope, vii. 493, 537, 538; 
IX. 33 and n. 

Innocent IV, Pope, vii. 538; viii. 355; 
ix. 18, 33. 

Inonu, Ismet, President of the Tur- 
kish Republic, viii. 3-16. 

Insects, stable equilibrium of, with 
environment, ix. 354. 

Institute for Advanced Study, the, at 
Princeton, x. 237-8, 239. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, the, ix. 
448 w. 

Institutions: as slum-area of human 
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life, ix. 334; ‘earners’ of, vii. 293 
and n.; idolization of, vii. 47, 53, 
1548-50, 561; ix. 441; intractability 
of, viii. 621; nature of, vii. 556, 
561 -2; see also Political Institu- 
tions. 

Insurance business, the, ix. 221-3, 

223-4. 

Intellectual ideas: as component ele- 
ment in a culture, viii. 499, 516; 
‘carrying power’ of, viii. 516. 

Intelligentsias: alien cultures- -inter- 
pretation of, in indigenous cultural 
terms, ix. 214; — receptivity to, 
viii. 474; ix. 214; genesis of, viii. 
330, 340, 341--2; i^* 214, 326, 453, 
532, 56471.; raison cVetre of, viii. 
342; IX. 453, 564 revolt of, 

against dominant minority, viii. 
339 4^; ix. 326, 532; spiiitual 

malaise of, viii. 207 and w., 342; 
i’^'- 453, 5^4 77; see also Asia; India: 
llriiish Raj; Islamic Civilization; 
Japan; Ottoman Empike; Russia. 

Inverse operation, concept of, vii. 

702-15- 

lo, Hellenic goddess, viii. 457 77., 
6:^1 n.y yii n. 

Ionian Islands, the: culture of, ix. 74; 
position of, between Western and 
Orthodox worlds, viii. 169 -70. 

lonians, the, viii. T09, 427-8, 434-5. 

Ipsus, Rattle of (301 n.c.), vii. 201, 
202; viii. 68 and n.\ ix. 262, 264. 

Iraiiic iMuslim C'ivilization : achieve- 
ments of, viii. 222; as civilization of 
third generation, vii. 410; attractive- 
ness of, viii. 362; breakdown of, 
probable, ix. 411-12, 442; Church 
and State, relations between, vii. 
719; culture — ‘classical’ languages 
and literature, ix. 705, 707, 708, 
709 and 77. ; — Ear Eastern in- 
due nee on, viii. 518; disruption of, 
vm. 223-4, 226; ix. 95; genesis of, 
53, 399; viii. 362; ix. 95; X. 
69; geographical displacement from 
habitat of Syriac Civilization, ix. 
^^95; geographical range of, viii. 217, 
218 -19; intermingling of oecumeni- 
cal communities in, viii. 275-6; ‘f.aw 
of Cod’, belief in, ix. 175; lost op- 
' portunity of, ix. 154 7/., 160-1 ; mili- 
tary strength of, viii. 362; nomads, 
relations with, ix. 160-1 ; Orthodox 
Christian Civ^ilization, contact with, 
viii. 590-1 ; (Orthodox Christian 
(Civilization (Russian branch), con- 
tact with, vii. 64; viii. 218-19; 
petrifaction of, ix. 160; position of 
— at end of 15th cenlur>% viii. 217; 


“T" in 1950, ix. 413; Syriac Civiliza- 
tion, aUiliation to, vii. 53, 84, 393, 
410; viii. 105, 275; Time of 
'Proubles in, ix. 413 ; universal state, 
absence of, vii. 3187/.; Western 
Civilization, contact with, viii. 362, 
395~6, 405; Western Civilization, 
relation lo, vii. 56977.; Westerniza- 
tion of, ix. 414; see also Ahabic 
Muslim Civilization; Hindu 
Civilization. 

Traq; independence of, recognition 
ot, viii. 260; irrigation system in, 
viii. 269, 359; military and political 
w'cakness of, viii. 260; oil in, viii. 
260; population problem in, viii. 
215; see also imder Cheat Britain. 
Ireland: ‘Ascendancy’ in, vii. 15277.; 
Catholicism, maintenance of, vii. 
807/.; nationalism of, vii. 8077.; 
population pressure in, ix. 387; 
Westernization of, vii. 80; sec also 
Ear We^ieun Chhisiian Civiliza- 
'iioN; (iiu.vr Bhi 1 MN. 

Irenaeiis, Saint, bishop of Eyon, vii. 
96, 163, 741; ix. 400-T; Contra 
llaeteses, quoted, vii. 96. 

Irene, East Roman I''mpress, Mother 
of Constantine VI ix. 653. 

Irish language, the, ix. 463, 464. 
Irrninfnth, King of the Thunngians, 
viii. 63, 6^2. 

Irnenus, Western student of Justin- 
ian’s (Joh/iNS Juris t IX. 32, 34 77. 

Iron Age, the, ix. 356, 357, 439. 
Irwin, John, m Indian Ait, quoted, 
\ii. 713. 

Isaiah, Archimandrite of St. Paul’s, 
on Alt. Alhos, viii. i6(). 

Isaiah, Dvulero-, vii. 422 77., 434, 470; 
IX. 400. 

Is.mrians, the, vii. 336; viii. 67; ix. 
664. 

Islitar, worship of, vii. 98, 107 8, 413, 

421 77., 422, 458, 467; viii. 83. 453 and 

77., 454, 485, 4()i ; X. 48 77.; see also 
(jREA'i AIoiiiEu; Inanna. 

fshbi-Irra, King of Tsin, x. 171, 172. 
Isidore, Metropolitan of Moscow, vii. 
34; vm. 398. 

Isis, worship of, vii. 71, 107, 388, 413, 
422, 43-1. 437, 45«, 4f>7, 532 7/., 
717; Mil. .S3, 418, 453, 475, 510, 612, 
616; IX. 463; X. 143; see also Great 
M oriiEH. 

Islam : 

‘All Ilahl sect, ix. 306. 
aniconisiii of, vii. 315, 466; ix. 

93 

animals, humane attitude towards, 
viii. 560-1 77. 
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Islam (cont.), 

antithetical aspects of, vii. 718-19. 
apostasy, attitude towards, viii. 569. 
as barbarians’ heresy, viii. 91, 361, 
365,670. 

as chrysalis, vii. 393, 411; viii. 362. 
as revolt against Hellenism, ix. 132. 
as Syriac universal church, vii. 76, 
^5«* 

as unifying political force, vii. 377-9. 
birthplace of, viii. 91, 360 w. 
Christianity, relation to, viii. 91, 
156, 159, 163-4, 280 /1., 347, 361, 
Church and State, relation between, 

vii. 720; viii. 266. 

competition with rival religions, vii. 

378 -Q. 

conversions to; Albatiians, vii. 132; 

viii. 164, 165; barbarians, viii. 
10 w.; Buddhists, vii. 399; Bul- 
gars (Pomaks), vni. 164-5; com- 
pulsory, viii. 282; generation 
cycles in relation to, ix. 325 ; Greek 
(Orthodox Christians, viii. 163-4, 
169/1., 186/1., 362, 396 and /!., 
397 ”•> .S90. 612; Hindus, viii. 206, 
591, 612; Iranians, vii. 14 1, 399; 
mass, vii. 142, 261, 346, 378, 400; 
viii. 164, 361, 365, 366 and //., 591, 
727; Monophysite and Nestorian 
Christians, vii. 95 //., 192, 379; 
viii. 347, 366; nomads, vii. 159- 
60, 261/1.; vni. 226, 338/1., 360, 
371; ix. 36; Western Christians, 
viii. 227-8, 366 /!.; Zomastrians, 
vii. 399, 400; viii. 347, 3^1, 366. 

curiosity, absence of, x. 8 //. 
elements in, vii. 437 8, 73^', vjii. 
670; ix. 93 /i. ; see also helozv fetish 
worship. 

essence of, vii. 467, 724, 725, 730-2, 
740; ix. 395- 

ethos of, viii. 156, 213 /!., 282. 
exclusiveness of, vii. 396 //., 400-1, 
438, 440, 740; yin. 371, 565, 569. 
extinction of, in infancy, possibility 
of, viii. 360 -I, 365-6. 
fellowship with God, vii. 514. 
fetish worship, vii. 437, 459, 464-5, 
466-7, 493;.ix. 93 71., 619; X. 5. 
formalism of, ix. 150. 
genesis of, vii. 71, 158, 396 //., 41 r /i., 
453/1., 701; viii. 84, 89-90, 417, 
446, 628. 

gestative phase, vii. 399-400. 

Greek philosophy, presentation in 
terms of, vii. 471. 

Hijrah of Prophet Muhammad, vii. 

1 60-1, 208, 289, 298, 493; ix. 98. 
holy places, viii. 226/1.; ix. 97 "98, 
100, 103-4. 


initiation into membership of, viii. 574. 
intolerance, vein of, viii. 366-7. 

Jews, attitude towards, viii. 699-700. 
liturgical language of, vii. 255; ix. 
708, 709; x. 69. 

militancy of, vii. 396/1.; ix. 150. 
monotheism reasserted by, vii. 427, 
467; ix. 306. 

mosques, historical significance of, 
X. 4-5. 

myths of, vii. 401-2. 
original presentation of, 'viii. 10 /i. 
‘People of the Book’, attitude to- 
wards, viii. 282 /!., 365 and /i., 
567-8. 

persecution of, vii. 74-75, 257. 
pilgrimages, vii. 102, 149 w., 209 and 
w., 465; viii. 225-6/7., 358/1., 
697 /!.; ix. 97, 98, TOO, 104. 
political purposes, diversion to, vii. 
151, 158, 159, 160, 426-7, 440, 
493 ; viii. 480, 585 ; retrieval of false 
step, vii. 532 //. 
political thcoiies of, viii. 254. 
polygamy, toleration of, vii. 493 
and //. 

polytheistic tendencies in, ix. 306. 
priestcraft, reversion from, to direct 
relation with God, vii. 720, 
propagation of, vii. 74-75, 99» I03» 
105, 106 /!., 159- 60, 192, 289, 378, 
399 400; viii. 715; ix. 35; see also 
above conversions. 

psychological types in relation to, vii. 

724, 725. 730-2. 

Puritanism in, viii. 602; ix. 96, 103- 
4, 150. 

racc-feeling, ab.scnce of, viii. 213 //., 
567, 577 

religious appeal of, continuing, vii. 
'29Q. 

religious fraternities, x. 55. 
renaissances in, ix. 95-96. 
saints, cult of, ix. 306. 
saviours, incarnate, craving for, vii. 
718-19. 

scriptures of, vii. 750-1 /i., 753; viii. 

282; ix. 151, 306, 709 and n. 
Seyyids, the, viii. 186 /i. 

Shari'ah, the, vii. 257, 258, 260, 261, 
276/1., 289 91, 293, 378, 721, 

731; i"f. 34740. 

spiritual merits of, vii. 160 i; viii. 
36i;ix. 394* 

spiritual message of, vii. 427. 
spiritual mission of, vii. 701-2. 
Sunnis and Shl'is, feud between, vii. 

731; viii. 568, 610, 614. 
tolerant spirit of, vii. 74, 378; viii. 
282, 283, 36s, 372. 397 - 8 «-i 567. 
577 >'• 
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Islam (cont.). 

uniqueness, claim to, vii. 721. 
Yahweh, reinstatement of, vii. 717. 
Zealotism in, vii. 477; ix. 96. 

See also 'Abbasid Caliphate; Arab 
Caliphate ; Arabic Muslim 
Civilization; Arabs: Primitive 
Muslim; Christianity; Muham- 
mad; Mysticism; Nestorian 
Christianity; Ottoman Empire; 
Spain : Muslims ; Theology ; 
Umayyad Caliphate; U.S.S.R.: 
Muslims. 

Islamic Civilization: competition for 
ascendancy over, in twentieth cen- 
tury, viii. 268-72; communications 
across domain of, viii. 270-1 ; cul- 
ture, Western interest in, x. 9; 
economic resources of, viii. 269; 
expansion of, viii. 360; freedom 
from alien political contiol, relative, 
viii. 692; genesis of, viii. 219; intel- 
ligentsia in, viii. 339, 340; Jews, 
position of, viii. 699; millet system 
in, viii. 700; Orthodox Christian 
Civilization (Russian), contact with, 

vii. 64; viii. 107, 218 seqq.y 222, 225- 
7, 230, 231, 470. 474. 692 5; 
population, numbers of Muslim, in 
mid-twentieth century, viii. 268 n.\ 
position of, in twentieth century, 

viii. 220, 269, 291; prestige of, in 

Western eyes, viii. 163-4, 227 8; 
prospects of, viii. 272, 340; 

secularization, difficulties of, via. 
266; self-confidence of, viii. 222, 
232-3; Western Civilization, con- 
tact with, viii. 107, 219 ^eqq.^ 31 
405, 459 60, 470-1 and «., 474, 
476, 477, 478, 601 -3, 613, 672, 
692 5, 722 -3; ix. 363, 457; 

Westernization of, viii. 232 

269; Zealotism and llerodianism 
in, viii. 602 3, 61 1, 613, 618, 694 ;/. ; 

ix. 363; see also Far JCastern 
Civilization; Mughal Empire. 

Ism^Vil b. Ahmad al-‘Adil, the Sama- 
nid, vii. 15 1 n. 

Isma'il, Khedive of Egypt, vii. 51 «. 
IsmYil Shah Safawi, vii. 719; viii. 

1357/., 2657/., 614; ix. 98; X. 67 77. 
Isma'ilis (‘Assassins’), the, see under 
ShTism. 

Isme Dagan, son of ^5am5i-Adad I, 
King of Assyria, x. 1S5. 

Isocrates, son of 'Fheodorus, of 
Athens, ix. 48. 

Israel, Kingdom of, vii. 424; viii. 274. 
Israel; Lost Tribes of, x. 58. 

Israel, State of: admission of, to 
membership of United Nations, 


viii. 259 w* ; Arab minority in, num- 
ber of, viii. 29077.; Arab refugees 
from, number of, viii. 290/7.; 
establishment of, viii. 90 77., 258, 
261, 539; geographical range of, 

viii. 309; Jewish diaspora, relations 
with, viii. 312; Jewish title to, viii. 
601 ; Mosaic Law reinstated in, viii. 
600; prospects of, viii. 311 -13; war 
with Arab states (1948-9), viii. 232, 
258, 260 I, 290 77., 291, 306, 309; 

ix. 5 1 1 ; also Jews : Zionist Move- 

ment; PALl'bTlNE. 

Israelites, the, vii. 67, loi, iii; viii. 

297-8 and 77., 309; ix. 24 77., 634. 
Istanbul, origin of name, ix. 108-9 //.; 

see also Constantinopi e. 

Isyaslav, Prince of Kiev, viii. 402. 
llalian language, the, vii. 243, 244. 
Italo-Ahyssinian War (1935-6), vii. 

518-20, 521; IX. 255 77 . 
Italo-Turkish War (1911-12), vii. 23 7/.; 

\iii. 230 77., 262; X. 31. 

It.ily : 

city-states' adaptation of institutions 
ol, on kingdom-state scale, vii. 
53^; VIII. 504; IX. 8, 33, 125, 237, 
246, 293, 443; administrative 

organization in, ix. 646-7; as 
education ol Western Europe, viii. 
102 and 77., 115, 11777., 395, 504; 

ix. 2 //., 7-8, 13, 33, 487 77.; X. 47; 
as ghost ol Hellenic political insti- 
tutions, IX. 3 and 77., 6, 7 8, 120, 
155, 647; as an unconscious re- 
sponse to the challenge of new needs, 
ix. 647; autocracy in, vii. 538 ; viii. 
3<>5, 504, 677; ix. 13, 166; balance 
ot power among, ix. 238 77., 282, 
283, 491; civil servants in, ix. 
32, 33, 3177.; colonial empires of, 
viii. 115 77., 125; ix. 159-60; con- 
solidation of, IX. 283; constitu- 
tutional liberties in, ix. 645; 
continuity with ‘ancient’ city- 
states, theoiy of, ix. 645 7; 
Crusades, participation in, viii. 
352-3 77., 360; cultural and 

1natc11.1l achievements, relations 
between. Mi. 709, 711-15; decline 
of, viii. 1 15 7 /.; democracy, mean- 
ing of, ix. 538; ‘dwarfing’ of, by 
nation-stales, ix. 491 ; ecclesiastical 
administration in, ix. 34 w*; effi- 
ciency of, viii. 363; ix. 443; 
establishment of, ix. 125; govern- 
ment of, by communes, ix. 7, 32, 
645-7; idolization of, ix. 164, 446; 
law, system of, ix. 158; lost 
opportunity of, viii. 363; niagis- 
trate.^ ot, as heirs of local bishops. 
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vii. 407; military organization of, 
IX. 491; nemesis of, ix. 155; 
Orthodox Christians, unpopular- 
ity among, viii. 363 ; raison d'etre 
of, ix. 292-3; rise of, ix. 2407/., 
294, 645-8 ; see also under WiisitHN 
Civilization: city-state cosmos, 
colonial empire, in 19th and zolh 
centuries, viii. 258. 
competition for hegemony over, be- 
tween Great Powers, ix. 237 m., 
246. 

Constitution of (1848), ix. 1557/. 
ecclesiastical map of, in Middle Ages, 
vii. 694. 

Fascism: as ideological substitute 
for Christianity, mii. 112; bar- 
barism of, ix. 450-1, 745 n.\ Com- 
munist influence on, viit. 345, 
395; cultural poverty of, \ii. 703; 
establishment of regime, vii. 478; 
ix. 155 7/.; merits of, vii. 520; 
militarism of, ix. 498; occupation 
of Rome (28 Oct. 1922), vii. 298; 
public opinion, unhealthy state of, 
ix. 45 1 ; resistance to, in Piedmont, 
ix. 498. 

Great Power status of: ix. 239; loss 
of, IX. 211, 408. 
holy places in, ix. 100, lor. 

Jews, treatment of, viii. 286 and 77. 
Jugoslavia, relations with, ix. 533. 
law, systems of, vii. 273, 275 6, 280, 
282-3, 286 n.\ ix. 158., 
linguist'c map of, before Roman con- 
quest, viii. 704-7. 

Lombards’ con(]uest of, vii. 283, 284, 
286, 53977.; viii. 69, 660; ix. 300, 
646, 672; X. 187. 

nationalist movement in, ix. 645. 
political ability, lack of, viii. 345. 
neo-paganism in, v'ii. 385. 
psychological conditions in, after 

1943, i'c. 

railways, oHicial regulations govern- 
ing working of, ix. 199-200. 
Risorgimento, the, vii. 275 6, 709; 

ix. 474, 494; X. 1 14. 

South, Ryzantme influence on, viii. 
51277.; Normans in, see under 
Normans. 

withdrawal and return of, viii. 109. 
See also under Easi' Roman Empire; 
Etruscans; Florence; France; 
Hapshuro Monarchy- (Danuu- 
ian); Genoa; Papacy; Renais- 
sances; Venice. 

Ito, llirobumi, Prince, ix. 527 n. 
luppiter Dolichenus, worship of, vii. 
161, 163; viii. 418; ix. 463. 


Ivan III the Great, Grand Duke of 
Moscow, vii. 32 77., 33, 34-35, 

222 77., 223, 577; viii. 141, 145, 150. 
Ivan IV ‘the 'Perrible’, Tsar of Mus- 
covy. vii. 3277., 35, 223, 577; VIII. 
137. 138 77., 2i8;ix.99, 506, 550,717. 
lyas, Arab ('Payy) Prince of Hirah, 

viii. 51 77. 

Jabarti, ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Hasan 
al-, Shaykh, ix. 104. 

Jacob, Hebrew patriarch, ix. 38077.; 
encounter at Peiiiel, legend of, vn. 
499, 500; IX. 141. 

Jacobite C’hristianity, see under Mono- 

PIIYSITE. 

Jaeger, W. : ITiimanism and Theology^ 
quoted, vii. 474. 

Jahangir, Nur-ad-Din, Timurid 
Mughal iMiiperor, vii. 252; viii. 591. 
Jahl, viii. 59 60. 

Jams, the, as fossil of Indie Civiliza- 
tion, \ii. 393. 

Jalal-ad-Din Firfiz Shilh II Khalji, 
vii. 15. 

Jalal-ad-Din Mankubirni, Khwarizm 
Shrih, X. 70 71, IT 6. 

Jamfil-ad-Din, Sayyitl Muhammad b. 
Safdar al-Afghani, Islamic re- 
vivalist, viii. 694. 

James 1 King of Ivngland, VI King of 
Scotland, ix. 388 77. 

Jami, Nui-ad-Din 'Abd-ar-Rahman, 
of Shiraz, x. 70 n. 

Janissaries, the, see under OrrOMAN 
Empire. 

Jannaeus, Alexander, the 1 lasmonaean, 
Mil. 279 77 . 

J.insenism, vii. 718; viii. 609, 6x4, 
617; ix. 95, 150, 304. 

Japan: 

aggression by, viii. 331 2; ix. 478, 
497».Sii- 

archaism in, ix. 463. 

Buddhism in, vii. 416-17, 506, 725; 

viii. 321 7/., 323 7/., 593 7/., 669. 
capital cities of, vii. 220 -1, 230-1. 
Christianity, attitude towards, vii. 
74; viii. 118, 31877., 319 and 77., 
32077., 321 77., 322 77., 323 and 77., 
324/7., 325, 476, 517, 592, 613. 
617. 

‘Cloistered Emperors’, the, viii. 121. 
colonization, lost opportunity for, 

viii. 331. 

communications, system of, vii. 87. 
conquests by, in Second World War, 

ix. 454, 456, 477. 

defeat of, in 1945, viii. 328-9, 332, 
336, 467; ix. 408, 478, 483, 51 1, 
524, 749- 
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Dutch, relations with, vii. 62; viii. 
320 323, 324 u., 32s ami 1/., 

326 //., 592, 595. 

economic position of, in 19th and 
20tli centuries, viii. 330 
entry of, into Second World War, 

IX. 4^^-3- 

expansion of, viii. 331 -2. 
feudal system in, vii. 87, 127 8, 

261-2; viii. 322 n., 328 n. ; ix. 508, 
510. 

foreign trade ot, viii. 319-24, 331-2 
and //., 339 u. 

Oreat Power status of, viii. 329; 
ix. 239; X. 112; loss of, IX. 243, 
408. 

health services in, viii. 325 6 and 

331- 

liybris and nemesis, viii. 467. 
Imperial Constitution (a.d. 645), vii. 
4t. . 

Imperial House, the, v'ii. 40 41 ; viii. 

328 II., 593-4 and n. 
intellit;cntsia in, viii. 339, 340. 

Korea, relations with, ix. 508, 514- 

15. 

Luv, system of, vii. 261-2, 277 8. 
Liberalism in, vni. 332. 
m.iritime exploits of, in i6lh and 
T7tli centuiies, viii. 320-1. 

Meiji readme, the, vii. 40, 277; \iii. 
328 and 330-1, 339, 593; ix. 

463, 509, 5>o 

Mei)! Rev'olution, the (a.d. 1868), 

vii. 221, 230, 277; vni. 265, 327-«S 
ami «., 330, 339, 576, 592 3, 595. 
6 12. 

middle class, development of, viii. 
33‘'^-0. 

inililaiism of, viii. 328-9, 592-3; ix. 
5 1 1. 

military virtues in, \iii. 328 n. 
military weapons and technique, 
early interest in, viii. 319 and //., 
320, 325 II. 

Mongols, relations with, vni. 320; 
i\. 75T- ^ 

Nara and Kyjto perio< of Imperial 
regime, ix. 695. 

Neoconlueianism in, vni. 325, 593 ti. 
peasantry, militarization ot, ix. 508, 
’509-10, 510-11. 
piracy in, viii. 320-1 and //., 322. 
population, pressure of, viii. 330-2; 
ix. 47«. 

Portuj'uese landing in (a.d. 1542-3), 

viii. 313-14 ,7. , 3,9 

Portuguese, relations with, viii. 
318 II., 319 20 «., 321, 324 and n., 

326-7. 473. 476, 592. 
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position of, after Second World War, 
viii. 329 -30. 

prospects of, after Second World 
War, vni. 332, 340. 
puppet shows in, x. 231. 
rearmament of, question of, ix. 455. 
Russian Empire, relations with, vni. 

^ .3^5 3-9, 4^’7; IX. 239. 

Samurai, the, \m. 322 11., 339 n.; ix. 
508. 

sea-povver ol, vin. 329; ix. 476, 482 -3. 
self-conlidencc of, \iii. 467. 

Shintoism in, vn. 417; vni. 32671., 
593 and II. , 612; i\. 463. 
social jusiiLc, (jLiestion of, ix. 510-TT. 
.Sp.iin, rel.itions with, vin. 320 11., 
321- 2 71. , 323 n. 

United States, relations with, viii. 
325 II., 326 II., 327, 328, 329, 332, 
336, 4^'7» 5 LI, 593, 594; IX. 501. 
U.S.S.R., lel.ilions with, vin. 143, 
336. 

Western World, relations with: 
early cont.icts, vni. it 8, 120, 130 
and II., 218, 313 i]n., 314, 317, 
318 and II., 319-21, 3287/., 476, 
5<)2, 594; jion-mtireourse, period 
of, vii. 61, 127, 220; vni. TiS, 120, 
317, 318 \i) and /!., 3207?., 321 n., 

32211., 323 47/., 331, 334, 473, 
376, 499^/., 5i6, 5-15, 592, 593, 
5(;5, 61 617; Westernization in 
i9tli century, \ii. 79, 80, 127, 571; 
vni. 1191/., 120, 1377/., 139. 318- 
19, 320 I, 324 6, 327, 328 9, 331, 

33211., 338 9, 473. 477. 517. 576, 
592, 593. 594. 595. IX. 2V), 545- 

xenophobia in, vni. iiS, 32471., 
325 /!., 5<)3. 

ZealoUsm and I lerodianism m, vni. 
325 11., 592 5, 596, 612-13, 617, 
618. 

See also under Confi t iANisM ; 
I'HANi'i,; (iiti.Ai Hhii'AIn; Hiro- 
sirrvTA; Mind IvAinuj-; 'Pokdgawa 

SllUCH’XAl R. 

Japanese language, the, vn. 239; ix. 
706. 

lapheth (Tapetos), ix. 1.13 n. 

Jarric, Father P. du, S.J. : Akbur and 
the Jesuits, quoted, ix. 710 11. 
Jason, niv ih ')i, v 111. 54. 

Jaspeis, Kail: on 'the Axis Age’, vii. 
^22 11.; I 01/1 Urspnin;^ nnd Ziel dcr 
(jesiliiclite, eiuoled, v 11. 426 n. 

Jassy, Synod ot (a.d. 1642), vni. 158, 
159 n. 

Jats, the, IX. 506, 507. 

Java, population of, ix. 595. 

Jeanne, wife ot Count Louis II of 
Flanders, ix. 238 ii. 


M 
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Jeanne, wife of King Philip V of 
France, ix. 238 w. 

Jeans, Sir James: The ATysterious 
Universe, quoted, ix. 625 n. 
Jefferson, 'I'homas, viii. 188 n., 631. 
Jehoiachim, King of Judah, vii. 112, 
1 16. 

Jehu, King of Israel, ix. 21. 

Jemal Pasha, ‘New ‘Osmanli’ revolu- 
tionary, viii. 235 ti. 

Jcmali, 'Ala-ad-Din *Ali b. Ahmad, 
Ottoman Sheykh-cl-lslam (Grand 
Mufti), vii. 721 71 . 

Jenkins, R. J. II., vii. 30 ft. 

Jeremiah, Oecumenical Patriarch, vii. 

36, 37. ^ . 

Jerome (Eusebius Hieronymus 
Sophronius), Saint, vii. ii, 26; ix. 
1 13 E/i. x\ii, quoted, ix. 712 n. 
jerrer, Dr. Georg Ludwig, x. 14 w. 
Jerusalem: Anglican Bishopric of, ix. 
102 and as temple-state, vii. 201, 
229, 65S, 693, 752; \iii. 425, 426; 
bisection of, viii. 724 burning of, 
by Nebuchadnezzar, vii. 116; cap- 
ture of, by Crusaders (a.d. 1099), 

viii. 378; Crusaders’ Kingdom of, 

vii. 100, 102 n.; viii. 352, 353 n., 
354?/., 358, 359; Ilellenization of, 
attempted, ix. 301; Holy Places in, 

ix. 97, too, 101, 102, 105-6; looting 
of, by Romans, viii. 515 w. ; position 
of, under Roman Empire, viii. (122; 
recapture of, by Muslims (a.d. 
1187), viii. 397 n.\ Seleudd expedi- 
tion against, viii. 581 w. ; sieges of- - 
by Babylonians, viii. 425 ; — by 
Romans, viii. 29871,, 5S5, 622; ix. 
521-2, 6147/.; --by Sennacherib 
(700 n.t’.), viii. 425; Synod of (a.d. 
1G72), viii. 159 and //. ; Zoroastrian 
domination over, in last Roniano- 
Persian war, ix. 105. 

Jesuits, the: Cassian, affinity wdth, 
vii. 718/1.; founding of order, vii. 
557 //. ; in China, vii. 107, 229, 238, 
441-2, 484 n.; viii. 318 n., 319, 327 
n., 516-17, 594; ix. 55; in Constan- 
tinople, vnii. 154 n., 164 71 .; in India, 

vii. 105 71 ., 106, 107, 229; in Japan, 

viii, 31872., 319, 320 71 ., 321-2 71 ., 

32371.; in Paraguay, viii. 598, 
68472.; ix. 508-9; in Russian 
Orthodox Christendom, viii. 127, 
128, 129; intrigues of, against 

Loiikaris, viii. 15472., 1555^(717.; 

scholarship of, ix. 215 72., 710-11. 
Jesus, see Christ. 

Jevons, W. Stanley, ix. 312; Investiga^ 
tions in Currency and Finance, 
quoted, ix. 316. 


Jewishness, nature of, viii. 272-3 72., 
309-10, 311-12. 

Jews, the: 

Agudath Israel, viii. 298 and 72., 299, 
300, 301, 600. 

as a ‘peculiar people’, viii. 600, 6oi ; 

ix. 94. 

as fossil of Syriac Society, vii. 393 ; 
viii. 108, 109, 274, 301, 447, 599. 
627; IX. 363; X. 9. 

as Cyod’s chosen people, viii. 299, 601, 
729; ix. 87, 196. 

as mercenaries and settlers in Egypt, 
vii. 1 19 and n., 120 and ti., 140-2, 
304 71 ., 584 71 ., 612 71 ., 659-60. 
as persecutors of Arabs, viii. 258, 259, 
289 seqq. 

Ashkenazim, vii. 676. 
assimilation of, to Gentiles, viii. 287, 
293 and 72 ., 309 seqq., 599, 600, 

617, 700; see also below under 
Zionist Movement. 

Babylonian captivity, vii. iii, 112, 
1 15, 11671., 119-20 72 ., 138, 142, 
163, 228; viii. 290, 425, 44072., 
472; see also brlozv utider Judaea, 
bigotry of, viii. 279 21. 
causes of ill-treatment of, in Western 
World, vni. 281-5. 

Christianity, conversions to, vni. 

278-9, 2*8 T, 288, 599. 
compensation due to, viii. 307. 
competition for goodwill of, in 20th 
century, vni. 259, 303, 307-8. 
cultural changes, tempo of, ix. 363. 
deicide, crime of, viii. 282 n., 283. 
diaspora, \ii. 530, 579, 676, 693, 751, 
752; Mil. 274 308, 309 -10, 

312, 340, 472, 534, 585, 599, 617, 

618, 622; i\. 24 71 ., 94, 149. 
economic specialization by, viii. 

274-5. 2792/., 284 5, 293 7/., 340, 
599, 617, 699. 

emancipated, viii. 285 8, 291, 292, 
293, 294, 295, 300, 303, 699. 
ethos of, in diaspora, vni. 585 ; ix. 94. 
family relations of, ix. 24 n. 
Gahlacan Patriarchate, viii. 296 n. 
Gentiles, attitude towards, viii. 
576 77. 

Hcllenization of, viii. 583-4, 584-5, 
586. 

Herodians, viii. 580, 582-4, 584-5. 
586, 599, 600-1, 615-16, 617, 622, 
625. 

intellectual activities of, viii. 700. 
/ 77 ,' 7 / 7 i, viii. 290 72 . 

jealousy of, felt by Gentiles, vin. 

284-5, 286, 293 72 ., 340, 699- 
Judaea: expectation of return to, vin. 
298-9, 300, 301, 311, 600; expul- 
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sion from (a.d. 135), viii. 296, 297, 
412, 622; Hasmonaean regime in, 

vii. 298; viii. 2797?., 582, 584; re- 
turn to, from Babylonian captivity, 
vii. Ill, ii6w., 119-20 w.; viii. 
425-6. 

Law, Mosaic: Christian spirit in re- 
lation to, ix. 403 ; ‘Covenant Code’, 
ix. 26 and elaboration of, by 
Jews in diaspora, viii. 274; in- 
debtedness of, to Hammurabi’s 
code, vii. 291-3; influence of, on 
J'ast Roman Law, vii. 280, 283; 
meticulous observance of, by 
Orthodox Jews, viii. 309, 581, 599; 
IX. 94; reinstitution of, in State of 
Israel, viii. 600; renaissances of, 
ix. 22, 25- 27, 28, 30-31. 
law, personal, vii. 142. 

Liberals, viii. 310, 599, 600. 
militancy of, vii. 339, 341; see aho 
heloiu under Zionist Movement, 
millet system as standard type of 
social structure of, viii. 275-6, 
699-700. 

Mt^rachij viii. 298 -9. 

National Home, question of, viii. 
296-7, 300-1, 305 7/., 311; ix. 106; 
^ee aho bc/<) 7 v Zionist Movement; 
and under PalIvsTINR. 

Nationalism, impact of, on, viii. 

2(13 

Na/is, imitation of, viii. 290-1. 
numbers of: in J'Airope, viii. 288-9 w., 
292-3 //.; in Palestine, Mii. 302 //., 
304, 306 ti.\ 111 United States, Mii. 
292 n. 

numerical ratio of, to Gentiles, 
changes in, as cause of anti- 
Semitism, viii. 292-3 and n. 
orthodox, viii. 276 7i., 298, 300, 599, 
600, 601, 618, 620, 622, 699, 
700. 

persecution of: in Austria, viii. 293; 
in Prance, viii. 294; in Germany, 
vin. 258, 259, 273, 288-92, 293, 
294, 304, 307-8, 599-600, 6047/.; 
in Poland, viii. 292-3; in Roman 
Empire, viii. 290; in Russian 
Empire, viii. 292 3, 294, 302, 303; 
.in Iberian Peninsula, viii. 273, 288, 
290, 569. 

Pharisees, the, vii. 552; viii. 283, 
615 and ft., 616, 618, 626; ix. 95, 
202 3, 363. 

political power of, in Western World, 
vVi. 291, 303. 

Qara’im, viii. 276 n. 

Quietism, traditional practice of, viii. 
29S-301. 


race-feeling in relation to, viii. 
272-3 ri. 

response of, to challenge of disinte- 
gration of Syriac Civilization, viii. 

274. 

Rome, relations with, vii. 75, 112, 
3t4-i5» 339; viii. 274, 277 
and n., 290, 296, 297, 298 and «., 
412, 426, 446, 478, 572 n., 580-5, 
596, 601, 602, 615, 621-2, 626, 
627; ix. 301, 521-2; X. 62-63, 66, 
220. 

Roman Empire’s baibarian suc- 
cessoi -states, position in, viii. 277 

534-5. 

Seleucid Monarchy, relations with, 
vii. 1 12, 298, 514, 339; vin. 41 1, 
^65, 581 n . ; IX. 301, 

Sephardim, vii. 676; viii. 26271., 
281 2, 28f) and fi. 

sitarii, \iii. 311, G18; ix. 363, 522, 
601. 

social coherence of, in diaspora, viii. 

274, 300, 309-10; ix. 94. 
social reforms, interest in, viii. 699, 
700. 

violent and gentle responses of, ix. 363. 
Western World, relations with, vii. 
80; viti. 272-313, 314, 340, 691;- 
700. 

Westernization of, viii. 293-4, 3^1 > 
310, 3 1 1, 599, 600. 

Zealots, \'n. 75, 112; viii. 298-9, 412, 
414, 446, 580-2, 583, 58^, 585, 
586, 596, 599, 600 2, 61 1, 615, 
616, 618, 620, 621-2, 625; ix. 363, 
522; X. 62 63, 06. 

Zionist Movement: ambivalence of, 

viii. 298-300, 31 1, 600-1, 61 1 ; 
archaism of, viii. 301; assimilation 
of Jewry to Western nation-states 
as unavoued aim of, viii. 600-1; 
breach with past made by, viii. 
309-10; Congress, 7th, viii. 300; 
cynicism of, vin. 307, 600; hybris 
of, viii. 601; inauguration and 
origin of, \iii. 294-5, 296, 297, 298, 
699, 700; inspiration of, viii. 31 1; 
metamorphosis of Jewish charac- 
teristics and values through, viii. 
310 -11: militarism of, viii. 220, 
289 90, 600-1, 618; national state 
in Palestine as objective of, viii. 
300, 301, 305, 306, 309, 310; 
orthodoxy in relation to, viii. 
298 -300, 301, 31 1 ; race-feeling, 
development of, viii. 576 n., 601 ; 

ix. 437; romantic aspect of, viii. 
301; success of, problems raised 
by, viii. 309 5e^/r/. ; Western back- 
ing for, viii. 298, 302 '4, 307-8. 
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Jews {cont.). 

See also under Acmi \i:mfvian F- mimrk; 
ArsiHiA: Hauvlonia: New Kin- 
pircj CyRI’S II I l'-NGLANl>; 
France ; Germany ; Hungary ; 
Islam; Islamic Civilization; 
Isr,\hl; Israelites; Italy; Judah; 
Judaism; Maccabees; Mongol 
Empire; Netherlands; Ottoman 
Empire; Palestine; Poland; 
Portugal ; Human ia ; Russian 
Empire; Selkucid Monarchy; 
Spain; Umayyad Caliphate; 
U.S.A. ; l^S.S.R.; Visicothia; 
Wesiern Civili'/ation; Yaman. 
Jczavrii, IliKscyri, Ottoman Qapudan 
Pai^ha, vni. 1751-6. 

Jintimur, Montjol *^o\crnor of Khura- 
san, X. 71, 76 //. 

Job, vii. 470; X. 127; of, quoted, 
IX. 172. 

Jocelyn, Count of Edess.i, Mii. .769. 
Joh.inan ben David (‘Avcruieafh’j, ix. 

^32. 

Johanun hen Zakkai, Rabbi, viii. 

2f)S /E, 5tS5, 599, 600, 616, 618, 62a. 
John the Bnptist, S.iint, vii. 55. 

John the Bvunf'clist, Saint: First 
I'vpistle General, quoted, ix. 623. 
John, Catholicos (Monophysile) of 
Armenia (John of Odsun), ix, 91 ;/. 
John, C’atholicos (Orthodox) of 
Armenia, ix. 91. 

John, Patriarch of Alexandria (‘the 
AlmsRiv vii. 389. 

John, Patriarch of Antioch, viii. 37S, 

379. 

John I, Pope, ix. 200. 

John 1 Tzimisces, East Roman 
Emperor, ix. 105. 

John 11 Comnenus, East Roman j 
Emperor, viii. 396 n. 1 

John V Palaiold^^hos (Jolin Palaio- ' 
loLdios 1 ), East Roman Emperor, 
viii. 384 w. 

John VI Cantacuzenus (Kanda- 
kouzinos), East Roman Emperor, 
vii. 33; viii. 677; ix. 62. 

John VII Palaiolo^hos (John 
Palaioldghos II), hkist Roman 
Emperor, vni. 384 n. \ x. 51. 

John, Kin^ of JCnjjland, ix. 623. 

John, Kinpj of France, ix. 237. 

John of Montecorvino, Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Peking, viii. 3C0. 
John of Nikiu, Coptic chronicler, vii. 
336. 

John of Piano Carpini, viii. 355; x. 19, 

77 w., 1 17. 

John of Salisbury, ix. 46. 

Johns, C. H. W. : The Relations be- 


man th,' jMKs of Itabylonia ami ll,e 

I.<ius of the Hebrew Peoples, (luotcd 
vii. 292. ’ 

Johnson, Joseph E., General x 61 ,, 
Johnson, Samuel, vii. 7091/.- ix 727 
Jomard, E. F.. French savavL viii’ 

554. 


Jones, F. C., x. 17-18. 

Jonson, Ren, quoted, vii. 6. 

Joseph, lefiend of, ix. 340. 

Joseph II Ilapsburjr, Holy Roman 
Emperor, vii. 244 and n.; viii. i88- 
ix. 14. ’ 


Josephus, Fla\ius, ix. 522; x. 59, 60 - 
61. 62 63, 66-67, 72, 80, 145, 146; 
Contra Apwnevi {The Antiquity of 
the Jett'S : A Riply to Apion), (]uoted, 
X. 60 ;e . 203 ; pi eh.ce to I'he Rovicnw- 
JeZL'ish War, (pioted, \. 61 62-63. 

Joshua, son of Nun, \ii. ^5; i\. 87. 
Joshua-J.ison, Jewish lliidi Priest, 
\ in. 584, 586, 61 1. 

/osia/?. Kinu' of Judah, i\. 24 u. 

Juan Jiuin, the, mi. kiS //. 

Judah, Kingdom ot, vii. 112, j/5, 
424, 658 9, 693; vMi. 274, 309, 425, 
44011.; ix. 24 n.; see also under 
Assyria. 

Judaism: anicf)!!!*?!!! of, \ii. 314, 315, 
463, 491; i\. 87, 88 and 89 and 
;e, 93 n.y 94, 14(1, 163 ; birthplace of, 
Mil. 90, 360/1.; contliciim^ ttn- 
dencies in, ix. 305; C()n\ersjon to, 
compulsory, mm. 279 n., 309 ; Coven- 
ants, the, Ml. 765//.; viii. 576 7/., 
601; essential truths of, ix. 175; 
exclusiveness of, vii. 429-30, 438, 
439, 463; l.iilure of, to lihcrale 
S\riac WorKl from Hellenism, Mii. 
d47'» penesis of, vii. 70, 163, 228, 
229 , 4 ^ 2 , 423^4; vni. 446, 475; 
intolerance of, vni. 278; Messiah, 
concept of, vii. 579; Mii. 298, 290 
300 and //., 301; militancy of, Mii. 
277 n.\ monotheistic conception, ix. 
87, 305; political purposes, diver- 
sion to, vii. 73-74, 412, 493. 532 ^e; 
viii. 480, 585; potential univei- 

salily of, vii. 739, 748; ix. 87; pre- 
prophetic phase of, vii. 424; 
presentations of God, vii. 717, 71^1 
priesthood, power of, vii. 719, 7 .‘ 52 ; 
propapaiion of, vii. 71, 95 > 98 » 
106 7e; viii. 277//.; prophets, yii. 
424-5, 434, 551, 552; viii. 300; ix. 
26, 173, 175, 176, 182, 217, 380//.; 
renaissances of, ix. 86 95, I 49 » 

151, 163; Romans’ tolerant attitude 
towards, vii. 75; viii. 277//.; script 
used by, vii. 254-5 ; scriptures and 
liturgy of, vii. 254-5, 751; viii. 584; 
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ix. 24 w., 87, 88; social mission of, 
viii. 447; unitiuciK .s, claim to, vii. 
721 ; view of Gotl as acting through 
human agents, viii. 299; Zoro- 
astrian element in, vii. 423, 702; 
Yahweh as ‘a jealous god’, vii. 439, 
459, 463, 738-9; see also under 
Christianity. 

Judas of Galilee, son of Hezekiah, the 
Zealot, viii. 299. 

Juggernaut, worship of, ix. 328. 

Juglar, Clement, ix. 229 n. 

Jugoslavia: dissident Communist 

regime in, viii. 143 w., 193 ; Serbs, 
eVoats, and Slovenes, relations be- 
tween, ix. 533; ll.S.S.R., relations 
with, viii. T93; 455 . 53 E 533 ; 

sre aho under I taly. 

Jfjji Khan, son of Chingis Khan, viii. 
217, 219 M., 225, 470. 

Julian, Bishop of Adramyttium, ix. 90. 

Julian (Elavius Claudius lulianus), 
Roman J imperor, vii. 219 w., 474 //.; 
\ III. 5 1 ; IX. 712 n. ; x. 115. 

Julianas, Biihynian centurion in 
Roman Army, ix. 6147/. 

Julius Caesar, C.: administrative 
policv of, vii. 218-19, 358; IX. 

S47 n . ; build of Venetic ships noted 
by, IX. 366; calendar atlopted by. 
Ml. 302 n,\ X. 176; coloniza- 

tion policy of. Ml. iO(), no, 133, 
144; conquest of (j.iul by, Mi. i()() 
11. \ death of, i\. 722, 725; x. 116; 
dedication of, ix. .p) //. ; franchise, 
policy regarding, i\. 553; intellec- 
tual power of, IX. 721, 725; mili- 
taiy policv of, mi. 109, 321, 323; 
i\. 528, 52<;; political failure <>1, 
IX. 72 s; l<ubic(m, crossing of, ix. 
721; Senatoiial Older, policv re- 
garding, \ii. 153; social policy of. 
Ml. 155 «. ; nnp(jpularity of, Ml. 218. 

Julius II, Pope, Ml. 711. 

jund-i-Shapur, School of Hellenic 
medicine and philosophy at, \iii. 
.tog 415. 

Jung, C. G., vii. 442 «., ^43; viii. 
20777.; ix. 147, 328, 704; X. 20, 
225-6, 228; on psychological types, 
VII. 722 se(j<i. 

Juniper, Brother, companion of St. 
Francis of Assisi, Mil. 30S-9. 

Justice: poetic, x. 119, 121 2; social, 
viii. 147 seqq.\ ix. 592 seq<i. 

Justin I (Flavius Anicius lustinu.s), 
Roman Emperor, vii. 33477. 

Ju«^^ul Martyr, Saint, Christian Father, 
vii. 344, 464 and 7/., 741. 

Justinian (Flavius Anicius lustini- 
anus) I, Roman Emperor; admini- 


strative policy of, vii. 185 77., 35877.; 
\iii. 51 n.\ Africa, conquests in, viii. 
73, 27877.; X. 186; architcctuial 
projects of, ix. 158 and n.\ Athens 
University closed by, ix. 109; auto- 
cracy of, viii. 540; barbarians, de- 
feat of, viii. 66-67; campaigns of, 
X. 60, 63; codification of laws by, 

vii. 263, 268, 271, 279, 280; viii. 

541; ix. 2877., 158; Consulate 

abolished by, vii. 297; ix. 646; 
death of, vii. 20 n., 40 77., 234, 
35877.; ix. 284, 290, 303, 359; 
failure of, x, 63; hypothetical con- 
quests of, IX. 653; Italy, reconquest 
of, vii. II 77 ., 280; \iii. 69, 27877.; 
IX. 300-1, 303, 652 7/., 664, 672; X. 
186, 1 87; language used by, vii. 
220; military p^ilicy of, \ii. 334, 337, 
338 77.; ix. 650; IMonophysite Chiis- 
tians, relations w ith, ix. 303 ; 
Papacy, relations vMth, viii. 383; 
partial success of, in re-establishing 
unity ol Roman Empire, ix, O53, 
668, 669. 

Justinian II, Roman Emperor, ix. 91- 
92, 665 77. 

Juvenal (Decimus lunius luvenalis), 
:\. 113. 

Juwayni, 'Ala-ad-Din 'Ata Malik-i-, 
Persian historian, x. 70-71, 72 73, 
75» Vb7/., 77, Sp 87. 

Juwayni, Baha-ad-l)in, x. 71, 76 n. 

Juwasni, Shams-ad-I)in Muhammad 
al-, Persian cimI sen ant of 11 -KhanI 
regime, x. 70-71, 72. 

Ka'bah, the, \ii. 437, 459, 465, 466-7, 
493; IX. 619; X- 5 - 

Kabir, the Proidiet, viu. 610. 

Kahn ism, vii. 71. 

Katlashman -1 larhe I, Kassitc King of 
Babylonia, x. 210. 

Kadesh, Battle ol (1288 n.r.), viii. 246. 

Kadphiscs I, Kujula, Kushan Em- 
peror, vii. 225, 639 77. 

Kadphiscs II, Wiina, Kushan Em- 
peror, MU. 691. 

Kaemptoi, ICngclbrechl, viii. 326 n. 

Kahlan, legendary progenitor of Arao 
tribes, MU. 53. 

Kali, woTshin of, viii. 603, 613 ; ix. 399. 

Kalmuck (So\ lel) Republic, the, ix. 
551 . 

Kamcbadals, the, vii. 760. 

Kamil, Muhammad al-, the Ayyubid, 

viii. 353 and //. 

Kandakou/inns, loannis, see John VI 
Cantaci ZliM’S. 

K’ang Hsi, Manchu Emperor, ix. 53, 
S 5 . 57 . 58. 
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Kanishka, Kushan Emperor, vii. 103, 
224 639-40^1.; viii. 95, 123, 

124. 

Kant, Immanuel, vii. 495 n. \ ix. 198; 
Critique of Pure Reason ^ ix. 726. 

Kantorowicz, E. : Frederick the Second^ 
quoted, vii. 537-8. 

Karadzic, Vuk, Serb man of letters, 
viii. 182. 

Karas, the, vii. 66 114W., 570 w.; 

viii. 315. 

Karayits, the, vii. 198, 351. 

Karen, House of, viii. 548 n. 

Karim (Qarin) b. Shahriyar Qabusi, 
Ispahbadh of Tabanstan, vii. 400. 

Karma, vii. 757-8; \iii. 291, 459, 461 ; 
^ ix. 43 w., 740. 

Karr, Alphonse: J.es GuepeSy quoted, 
X. 126. 

Kartli-Kakheti (GeorRia), United 
Kingdom of, viii. 193 u. 

Karyophillis, John Matthew, Arch- 
bishop of Iconium (Qoniych), viii. 

Kashmir, Indian-Pakistani dispute 
over, viii. 204. 

Kasku (Kashkash, Gasgas), the, vii. 
672 n , ; viii. 432 n. 

Kaspioi, the, vii. 627-8, 636, 688. 

Kassites, the: Antigonus I’s march 
through country of, vn. 210 
brigandage of, vii. 210 and w. ; 
dynasty of, in Babylonia, x. 208-10; 
futility of achievements of, viii. 
48; intT'Usion of, into * Sumeric 
World, vii. 97, 279-80; viii. 86; 
X. 186, 198, 208; liquidation of, in 
Babylonia, viii. 48, 70; moderate 
degree of antagonism evoked by, 
viii. 86; origin of, x. 199; Sanskrit- 
speaking nomad contingent in war- 
band, X. 198, 199; sluggishness of, 
\iii. 86, 449; see also under Baby- 
lonia. 

Kastridtis, George, envoy of the 
Ilospodar of Wallachia, viii. 168 n. 

Kay KhusrO, Anatolian Saljuq Prince, 
viii. 397 n. 

Keats, John, vii. 708; ix. 431; On 
First Looking into Chapman's Hoiner, 
quoted, X. 12. 

Kemal, Mustafa, see AtatObk. 

Kendall, George W., viii. 637. 

Kent, Roland G., vii. 580 w., 622 w., 
637 w.; X. 238; comments by, 
quoted, vii. 586 7z., 587 w., 595 w., 
599-60071., 631 7Z., 650 7Z., 65277., 
663 77., 679 77 ; Old Persian^ quoted, 
vii. 649 77 ., 656 77. 

Kenya, race question in, viii. 573 77., 
577 77.; ix. 453. 


Kephalas, Constantine, Byzantine 
Greek anthologist, ix. 57 and 77. 
Kerensky, Alexander Feodorovich, 

viii. 343. 

Keynes, J. M., vii. 51677. 

Khfilid b. al-Walid, al-Makhzumi, 
Primitive Muslim general, viii. 49, 
. 4 * 4 - 

Khalil Chendcrili, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier, viii. 397 n. 

Khalkokondhylis, Nicholas (‘Ladni- 
kos’), Byzantine historian, ix. 60, 61, 
163, 710. 

Khfilsa, the, see under Sikhs. 
Khamatinds, Dhimitrios, Metropoli- 
tan of Ochrida, viii. 380. 

Khanjism, vii. 148. 

Khass Murad Palaioldghos Pasha, 
Beglerbcg of Rumili, viii. 396. 
Khatti Empire, the: archives of, ix. 
19 ; as ghost of Empire ot Sumer and 
Akkad, ix. 19, 682, 696 and n.\ 
barbarian origin of, ix. 17; bar- 
barians, pressure of, viii. 43277.; 
capital city of, vii. 206 77.; viii. 368; 
X. 55; Carolingian Empire, re- 
semblance to, ix. 17-18; centre of 
gravity of, viii. 93 ; ix. 18; dark agr, 
alleged, ix. 18-19; duration of, 

ix. 18-19; dynasty, changes of, ix. 
19; expansion of, ix. 107; feudal 
character of, ix. 18; inclhciency of, 
IX. 19, 682; languages and scripts 
used in, vii. 254; viii. 491 and 
law, system of, vii. 285 and 77., 
28777., 293 77. ; viii. 43977.; over- 
throw of, vii. 285, 605 77.; \111. 
449; refugees from, \’in. 368, 420, 
491, 506; rise of, ix. 19; ‘sea- 
peoples’, relations with, viii. 449 and 
77.; Syria, relations with, vii. 292; 
see also Hittite Civilization; 

IliTTITES. 

Khaybar, oasis of, viii. 283. 
Khayrallah Efcndi, JTasan, Ottoman 
Sheykh-el-Islam, viii. 256. 
Khayr-ad-Din ‘Baibarossa’ of 
Mytilcne, ix. 38, 247 n. 
Khayr-ad-Din Pasha, Cherkes, 
Tunisian Ottoman statesman, vin. 
692. 

Khazar Empire, the: break-up of, viii. 
70> 71 ; geopolitical structure of, 
vii: 8i77. ; religious policy of, vn. 
106 77.; X. 82 77.; Russians, relations 
with, vii. 410 77. 

Khazars, the, viii. 276 n. 

Khilakku, Principality of, vii. 668 
S€qq.\ viii. 423 77.; see also Cilicia. 
Khimarriots, the, viii. 175 77. 

Khitan, the, vii. 1 98 and ti., 2 1 3 230, 
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232; viii. 70; ix. 653 w.; see also 
Qara Qitay. 

Khoniatis, Nikitas, Byzantine his- 
torian, ix. 61, 62, 109 ?!., 710; 

Khroniki Dhiiyisis^ quoted, viii. 
396 n.y 397-8 n . ; Narrative of Events 
after the Capture of the City, 
quoted, x. I33"4* 

Khorsabad List oL Kings of Assyria, 
the, X. 49, 50, 175-82, 195. 211, 

Khosrev Pasha, Mchined, Abkhaz, 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, viii. 240-1, 
242 and n., 247 8 w., 55S; ix. 39. 

Kholanesc language, the, x. 17. 

Khrysanthdpoulos, Photakos, Greek 
patriot, viii. 196-8 ; 'ATTOfLvr^fLovevfiaTa 
7T€pl rijs 'EXXrjvLKT]^ 'E-navaaTaaeay's, 
(luotedviii. 163, 196-7; viii. 682-3. 

Khudabandah, Oljaytu, 11-Khan, x. 
68 w., 71, 72, 73. 74, 75, 78, 79, 81. 

Khurasanis, the: Islam, attitude to- 
\vards, vii. 158-9; Mongols, rela- 
tions with, X. 70-71; resistance of, 
to Alexander the Great, viii. 430-1 ; 
Umayyad Caliphate, relations with. 
Mi. 137 and 140-1, 144, 158; vin. 
70, ix. 554; see also under 'AnnASin 
Caliphate. 

Khusru I Anushiruan, Sasanian 
Emperor, \iii, 409 n. 

Khusru 11 Parwiz, Sasanian Emperor, 
viii. 51 w., 413, ^46; i\. 303. 

Kiwarenah, the, vni. 5 ^8 and //., 
626 71 . \ ix. 11. 

Khvorostmin, Prince I. A., viii. 556 n. 

Khwrinzm Shahs, the, \ii. 399, viii. 

^ 354 355; X. 70-71, 75, 77 "• 

K’l State, IX. 275. 

Kiev, city of: Aletropolitan of, viii. 
LS3 399, 400, 676; IX. 715, 716; 
Muscovite conquest of, vii. 35 ;/.; 
viii. 128 and //.; shrines of, viii. 
402. 

Kiev, principality of: break-up of, viii. 
65; ix. 715; Byzantine cultural 
intluence on, viii. 400; economic 
and cultural piccocity of, viii. 400; 
‘European’ character of, viii. 727 ; 

Mongol conquest of, viii. 399, 470, 
589; Muscovite and Russian Inn- 
pires’ heritage from, vii. 32 n., 577- 
8; Poland, relations with, viii. 401; 
'religious policy of, viii. 399-400; 
royal marriages, viii. 401-2; trade 
of, viii. 401, 402; Western World, 
relations with, viii. 398-403; see 
also under Bulgarian First Em- 
pire; East Roman Empire. 

Km, the, vii. 90, 91, 198 and w., 
213 «., 229, 230, 232, 313; viii. 70, 

475. 


Kinchin Smith, F. J., x. 11-12 w. 

King, etymology of words for, in 
diBerent languages, x. 57-58. 

Kinglakc, A. W., vni. 228. 

Kinnamos, loannis, Byzantine his- 
torian, ix. 62. 

Kipling, Rudyard: For All We Have 
aful Are, quoted, ix. 521; The 
Miracle of Pur un Bai^hat, vii. 390-1 ; 
Recessional, viii. 576 n.\ ix. 422. 

Kipnan, Bulgar Metropolitan of 
Moscow, vii. 34. 

Kitchener, H. 11., Earl, viii. 29-30, 
602. 

Kluckholm, Clyde, ix. 188 n. 

Knowledge, Theory of, ix. 185, 192, 
198. 

Knowles, Dorn David: The Monastic 
Order in PJn^'land, quoted, vii. 548. 

Knox, John, viii. 651 n. 

Kolokotrdnis, l'he(3clhoros, Greek 
patriot. Mil. 196, 680. 

Ki'indans, Cyril, Bishop of Beroea 
(Vena), viii. 158. 

Kondratieff, N. D., ix. 232, 233. 

Kon-Tihi, voyage of, ix. 398-9, 432, 
535-6; X. 2-4. 

Kopiulii, House of, vii. 133 n. 

Keiprulu, Ahmed, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier, viii, 163 n. 

Koprulu, Alchmed, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier, vni. 165 and ix. 151;/. 

Koprulu, Mustafa, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier, v iii. 251. 

Korais, Adhamandios, Modern Greek 
man of letters, viii. 161 n., 178 -9, 
182-3, 18S 724//.; letters of, 

quoted, viii. 179-80, 183 and n., 
188 n. 

Korais, Anddnios, ancestor of 
Adhamandios, viii. 179. 

Korea: peasantry, militarization of, 
ix, 50S, 513-14; Russian Empire, 
relations with, ix. 516; Westerniza- 
tion of. Ml. 79; see also under 
China; Japan. 

Ixorean language, the, ix. 706. 

Korean War (1950-3), the, viii. 329, 
333; K. 454, 455, 456, 485, 507 
511-12, 548 n., 750. 

Koryaks, the, \ii. 760. 

Korydhallefs, Nikiphiiros, of Athens, 
Greek theologian, viii. 17 1. 

Rose ATikhal, ‘Abdallah, renegade 
East Roman founder of Ottoman 
House of Mikhaloghlular, vni. 
396, 397 w. . 

Kou-tsien, King of Yue, ix. 340 «• 

Kraemer, Hendrik, x. 238; The 
Chrhtian Messai^e in a Non-Chns- 
tian World, quoted, vii. 743, 744-5* 
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Kraljevic, Marko, Serb wnr-lord, viii. 

, 77 - 

Kramers, J. H., in Encyclopaedia oj 
Islam, quoted, viii. O97 w. 

Krenier, Alfred von, x. 234; Cultur- 
gcschuhte dcs Orients unter den 
Chalijen, quoted, vii. 83-84, 310 w. 

Kneinluld, legendary heroine, viii. 
(>51,659. 

Kriin 'latary (Crimea), Khanate of, 

vii. 17; viii. 217, 227, 233-4, 239. 

Kiishna, Hindu god, mi. 730. 

Krit(')poul(^s, Mitiophams, Orthodox 
l^atriaieh of Alexandria, viii. 157, 

Kntdpoulos (‘Kritdvoulos’) of Imbros, 
Byzantine histoiian, ix. 60, 61, 710. 

KrnojevieS Arscnius, Patiiarch of IVcS 
see ArsI'MJF. 

Krumbachcr, K.: (ivscJiichte der 
liyznniinischcn Liierniur, quoted, iv. 
60. 

Kuchuk Qnynarja, Peace Treaty of 
(a.I). 177*1), 21//., 22, 23;/., 

26 n. \ Mil. i(;5, 239, 248 71 . 

Kuei, To Pa (\Vei) Emperor, ix. 670, 
67 1 . 

Kula, the IMelancsian institution of 
the, IX. 617-18. 

Kung C'hao Hsiang, King of Ts’in, 
vii. 21 2 

Kurds, the, mi. 121-2, 320, 330, 332, 
605 w.; Mil. 20, 33 67, 94, 246 

248 250, 2S2, 262. 

Kusa, IvliTToiMANS. 

Kushan lanpiie, the as abortive heir 
of IMaiirya Empiie, mi. 572//.; 
as cradle of i\lah.i> anian Ikiddhism, 
Ml. 71, 701; MM. 89, 510; as out- 
post of Hellenism, Mii. 146, 408, 
416, 510, ix. 330//.; as sLK’ccssor- 
state ol Baetnan Greek J-'nipire, 

vii. 103, 224//., ^26; Mil. 89, 408, 
416, 690; capital city of, vn. 225; 
establishment of, vii. 225, 639;/.; 

viii. 95, 691 ; expansion of, Mii. 95; 
geopolitical jiosition of, mi. 224//.; 
viii. 690; militarism of, viii. 452; 
overthrow of, viii. 96; sec also under 

Han EAiniHi:. 

Kushans, the, vii. 63, 188; see also 
Yurt HI. 

Kuwayt, (mI deposits in, viii. 270. 

Kuznets, S. S., ix. 231 n. 

Kwang Wuti, founder of Posterior 
Han 13 ynasty, vii. 212 «., 231, 237. 

Kwanyin, worship of, vii. 413, 733-4; 
X. 143. 

Kyle, Barbara, x. 239. 

Kyroupedion, Battles of, see CoilU- 
piiDiUM; Magnesia. 


Labour, Division of, ix. 449, 567; x. 
28, lOI. 

Lactantius, L. ( .?) Coelius or Caccilius 
(?) Firmianus, vii. 340; x. 223. 

Laestrygonians, the, ix. 308. 

Laity, origin of term, vii. 527. 

Lake, Lady of the, viii 623. 

Lakhmids, the, y'n. 131 w.; viii. 51 
and 53, 364 n. 

Lamaisrn, see under Buddhism: 
Mahay ana. 

Lamarck, J. B. P. A. de Monet, 
Chevalier de, ix. 192. 

Lammens, I’ere H., S.J.: fd tides sur le 
Regne du Cal if c Oniaiyade Mo'dina 
quoted, viii. 5 5 57. 57 -58, 59- 
60, 656 ; La Mecque d la I 'cille de 

rilcffire, cpioted, vni. 50-51 n. 

Lanipert, E. ‘ I'/ie /Ipocalypse oJ His- 
tory, (juoted, IX. 395. 

T.angdon, Wilfrid Max, x. 237. 

Langobardi, the, sec Lommahds. 

Tainguages: as component clement of 
a culture, viii. 499, 516; ‘carrying 
power’ of. Mil. 516, 518; ‘classical’, 

ix. 705 17; ‘dead’, ix. 51 “52 and 
71 . \ X. 0; linyuc Jianche, vii. 240, 
242, 2n, 244, 245, 247, 248, 250, 
251, 252, 253/?., 25+».; viii. 499, 
516, 518, 565-6 w.; IX. 5T, 75, 78, 
152, 463, 706 -7, 709; literature, re- 
lation to, IX. 51-52; liturgical, ix. 
707, 708 -9; olheial, m univeisal 
states, vii. 80, 23()-55; ix. 51, 706 7, 
708; ‘pagan’, religious evangelists’ 
use of, IX. 711-13 anil n.\ renais- 
sances of, vii. 240; ix. 6, 48-82, 151- 
3, 163, 166, 363. 

laio-tse, VII. 422 x. 36. 

J.aodice of I^phcsus, wife of King 
Antiochus 11 ’Ehc()s, the Seleucid, 
viii. 653, 65.1. 

Laodice, daughter of King Mithra- 
(.lates HI (II) of Pontic Cappadocia, 
X. 120. 

Laodice, wife of King Seleucus H, the 
Seleucid, x. 120. 

Lars Porsenna, King of Clusiuin, vni. 
706. 

Lascaris, Theodore I, Nicaean Ekist 
Roman khnperor, vni. 714. 

Last Judgement, myth of the, x. 25, 

28 71 . 

Lateral! Agreements, the (ii Feb. 
1929), vii. 698. 

Latin language, the: administrative 
use of, in Roman Ehnpire, vii. 245- 
6; as a ‘dead’ language, ix. 15 1, 705, 
708; X. 9; Christian Church’s use 
of, vii. seqq.\ ix. 151, 709, 710- 
II, 713, 714; ‘classical’, revival of, 
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in Western World, ix. 15 1, 705, 708, 
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West; Bfrmers. 

Magic, vii. 502. 

IMagnesia, Battle of (190 n.c.), vii. 94, 

302, 652 77 ., 696. 

Magyar I. manage, the, i\. 705. 

Magyars, the, vii. 244, 610 77.; viii. 70, 
35 o» 352; see also Hlixovry. 

Alahatty, J. P. : Alexander's Lnipirc, x. 
220. 

Mahdism, Sudanese, vii. 51 77., 477, 
510; Mil. 10 77 ., 29-30, 250, 257, 
602, 613, 618, i\. 96, 363, 511. 

Mahmud 1 '( )smanli, Sultan, viii. 
557 ft- 

Mahmud II 'Osm.mli, Sultan - acces- 
sion of, Mil. 23(>; Bektashism pro- 
scribed by. Mil. 26777.; central 
authority m Ottoman Jvmpire re- 
stored by, viii. 25 1 , 252, 253 ; collapse 
of work of. Mil. 23«S, 249; dates 
of his reign, vn. 17; viii. 238, 251, 
265; educational reforms of, vii. 
362; Mil. 557 8; feudal system, 
luiuidation ol, vn. 126; viii. 252; 
tez intioduced by, viii. 245; x. 53; 

I lerodi.inism of, mu. 67, 6or, 613, 
616; Janissaries, destruction ol, vii. 
126, 362; viii. 239, 240, 243, 252, 
256 77 ., 267 77., 603; i\. 513; Kuids, 
campaigns against, viii. 67, 252; 
Mehmed 'Ali, relations with, vn. 
16; vni. 237 8 and 77.; military 
leforms of, mi. 339; viii. 238, 242-3, 
2f5, 252, 265, 550, 557-8, 731; 
ix. 512-13; Oecumemcril Patriarch, 
execution of, vin. 184 77.; Ottoman 
pioMiKial administration not re- 
foinied by. Mil. 253; style and 
title of (Ittoman Imperial Crown 
changed by, mi. 17; 'Ulema, rela- 
tions with the, vni. 256 77.; Western 
support for. Mil. 32777.; Western- 
izing policy of, Ml. 362; vin. 238, 
24s, 2-19, 252, 550; Zealotism of, 
vin. 603. 

IMahmud of Ciha/nah, vii. 14, JO-W 
viii. 691. 

Mahmud, Mir, Afghan war-lord, viii. 
62. 

Mahsuds, the, viii. 20, 22-23, 24-25, 
31. 33 34 - 35 * 

Maistre, J. de: Lettres et Opuscules 
hieditSy quoted, ix. 548 77. 
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Maize, cultivation of, ix. 119 n. 
Majapahit, Empire of, viii. 213 w. 
Majorian (lulius Valerius Maiorianus), 
Roman Emperor, vii. 338 w.; viii. 
52 ix. 352--3- 

Mak Sun, Chinese scholar at court of 
11-Khan Khudfibandah, x. 79. 
Malcolm, 13. A.: ‘Urbs Aetcrna*, 
quoted, vii. 8 n. 

Malinowski, IE: Arf^onauts of the 
Western Pacific^ ix. 615; quoted, ix. 
616, 617. 

‘Malmesey’ (Monemvasi'a) wine, ix. 
1 10 n. 

Malqochoghlular, the, viii. 397 n. 
Malthus, Thomas Robert, vii. 365 w. ; 
ix. 386, 596, 600. 

Mamluk Empire: as leading Arabic 
Muslim Power, viii. 223; capitula- 
tions in, vii. 25871.; Cilician King- 
dom of Armenia conquered by, viii. 
370; decline of, ix. 104; establishment 
of, viii. 94, 459; frontiers of, viii. 
358^1.; geographical range of, viii. 
93; ix. 103; Islam, attitude towards, 
ix. 38; Mongols, relations with, vii. 
159, 160 and 11., 357 71.; viii. 358 71., 
468; ix. 38, 165; Ottoman Empire, 
absorption by, vii. 20, 12071.; viii. 
93, 219, 223, 226 w., 229, 250, 362, 
468; ix. 15-16, 38, 103, 695; Syria, 
conquest of, viii. 93, 94, 459. 
Mamluks, the: Cairene ’Abbasid 
Caliphs as puppets of, \ii. 20, 21; 
ix. 38, 1C 3, 695 ; cavalry, use of, viii. 
362, 468; control of Egypt taken 
over from Ayyubids by, vii. 327; 
Crusaders, contest with, viii. 355, 
362, 370, 459, 468; ix. 38, 102, 159; 
destruction of, by Mehrncd *Ali 
(a.d. 1811), viii. 239-41, 603; ix. 
508; efficiency of, in 13th century, 
viii. 362, 468; ix. 383; h'rcnch vic- 
tory ov'er (a.d. 1798), ix. 216; legiti- 
mization, need for, vii. 21; ix. 38; 
morals of, vdii. 655 7/. ; origin of, vii. 
150; ix. 506; Ottoman regime, rela- 
tions with, vii. 124-5 ; ix. 103 ; — see 
also under Ottoman EMPiuii: mili- 
tary system; slave system of, vii. 
16071.; viii. 421 7/.; ix. 38, 1O5, 442; 
Sunni form of Islam followed by, 
vii. 159; see also under 'Adhasid 
Camphatk or Cairo. 

Ma’mun, *Abbasid Caliph, vii. 26 71., 

27, 143 n. 

Man : 

as the Absolute, vii. 510. 
as highest of God’s creatures, vii. 
469-70. 

as image of God, vii. 467 seqq.y 508. 


as a ‘thinking reed’, x. 128. 
as a wild animal, ix. 203. 
brotherhood of, ix. 594, 600, 623-4; 
X. 236. 

consciousness: collective, ix. 70; de- 
velopment of, vii. 508-9. 
creation of, vii. 420-1 n. 
creativity of, ix. 618. 
diversity-in-unity of, x. 218. 
dual citizenship of, vii. 559-60; x. 87, 
90-91. 

egocentricity of, vii. 468-9, 509; ix. 
426, 436-7, 686. 

evil propensities of, viii. 291 and n. 
evolution of, viii. 482 w., 484; ix. 186, 
320-1 and w., 328, 344, 348, 361, 
363* 465. 466, 594. 639-40, 736, 
754-6; X. 6. 

experience and faith, relation be- 
tween, iv. 380 n. 

fall of, vii. 551,759,762-3, 765-7; ix. 
466; X. 118. 

Fate, dcfencclessness against, x. 1 19- 
21. 

Faustian character of, vii. 508. 
fellow men, relations with, vii. 487, 
496-7. 507-8; IX. .06, 628-9; X. 
129 seqq. 

free will of, vii. 507-8, 559, 565, 568; 

ix. i689£’<77., 331, 382,391 seqq.\-x.2. 
freedom to reproduce his kind, ques- 
tion of his, ix. 595 seqq. 
goal of endeavours of, viii. 84, 417, 
418, 628-9; ix. 174, 347, 405. 
guilt, origin of feeling of, ix. 400-1 
and 77. 

idolization of own discoveries, vii. 
468, 497-8. 

imaginative faculty of, ix. 737. 
intellect : collective, vii. 488 n . ; ix. 
171, 172, 181, 184, 185, 187, 192, 
203, 205, 697, 701, 723, 727, 732; 
limitations of, vii. 500 and n.; pat- 
terns in, question of, ix. 194 seqii.; 
task of, vii. 486, 487; see also under 
Thought. 

material environment, mastery of, 

vii. 300, 486-7, 488, 490-1, 496, 
499 and w., 504, 509; ix. 211-12, 
334. 391. 465-6, 467-8, 561, 562, 
563, 564. 602, 619-20, 625, 628, 
749. 

moral dilemma of, vii. 509. 
moral faculty of, vii. 469-70. 
natureof: vii. 556, 563, 568, 735; per- 
fectibility of, viii. 289; ix. 333 77., 
626; uniformity of, vii. 292 ; viii. 

488-9, 489-90, 492; versatility of, 

viii. 481-2 n. 

personal immortality of, problem of, 
vii. 756-8, 761-2. 
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Man (cont.). 

pressure of collective human material 
power on, ix. 565 seqq., 574, 575, 
757*. 

Primitive: Epimethean and Pro- 
methean tendencies in, viii. 623-4; 
innocence of, vni. 273 ; spiritual 
vision of, vii. 387; survival of, in 
fastnesses, ix. 417. 
reason an essential faculty of, vii. 479. 
redemption of, vii. 551, 552, 559; 

X. 118. 

relative ignorance of, viii. 404. 
religion an essential faculty of, vii. 
478,481,512. 

Renaissance conception of, ix. 6C-67. 
self: knowledge of, vii. 487, 496, 
497 srqq., 504; relations with, vm. 
498; IX. 466, 629. 
self-abasement of, x. 126-7. 
self-interest, ‘enlightened’, vii. 516 
ifv/7., 52 1, 522. 

self-sacrifice, motues for, ix. 518.W/7. 
selt-worship, corporate, vii. 433, 439, 
445, ^57, 461, 47'‘<-9, 493. 512, 
520 and //., 521, 522, 543 n.y 562, 
564, 763, 765 and ;/., 766-8; viii. 

110 Jt.y 288, 461), 580, 593-4, 601, 

627; IX. 3 8, 163-4, 249-50, 436, 

450, 5^4, 591, (iu)scqq.\ x. 126, 
234- 

sleep, habits of, i\. 307-8. 

Social heritage of, vii. 562; transmis- 
sion ol, IX. 320 jfY/7., 340-r, 361, 
381. 

social metamorphosis, time required 
for, ix. 323 srr/7. 

social unity, struggle for, vii. 507 seqq. 
sociality of, vii. 386-7, 304, 478 w., 
507-S, 509, 5*2, 5O2; viii. 148, 
498; IX. 32T, 332, 334. 34‘'^. 73h- 
spiritual et.|uihbiiuin, instability of, 
vn. 508. 

spiritual perceptions of, vii. 494 7 i. 
spiritual radioactivity of, viii. 483. 
transcendence of Space and Time, vii. 
512 and ^7., 513 ^cqq., 561-2, 756 
seqq. 

true end of, ix. 147, 405, 640. 

See also under God ; I Iuman Ait.mrs ; 
Life; Societif.s: human. 

Manchu Empire: as Ear hlastern uni- 
versal state. Mi- 16, 65, 199, 576; 
vni. 15, 318, 328; X. 86 /?.; .is ‘melt- 
ing pot’, vii. 141; Calmucks, rela- 
tions with, vii. 122; viii. 322 338 

n.\ ix. 450, 743 ; capital cities of, vii. 
199, 230, 237; censorship in, ix. 55 
w. ; civil service of, vii. 250, 345-9; 
ix. 59, 60, 78 ; communications sys- 
tem in, vii. 91; Cossacks, relations 


with, viii. 218, 334-5 ; culture of, vii. 
199 and w. ; ix. 78; decline of, ix. 
595 ; economic situation of, vii. 205 ; 

595; establishment of, vii. 129, 
199, 203 n.y 254, 332, 346, 347, 348, 
576; viii. 15, 322, 333 334-5; ix. 

59. 595; expansion of, ix. 160; 
frontiers, defence of, vii. 122; geo- 
graphical range of, viii. 333 ?i.\ in- 
efficiency of, viii. 596; interregnum 
following, viii. 328; languages used 
in, vii. 249-50; legitimization of 
alien rulers by, vii. t6; military 
system of, vii. 122, 129, 141, 205, 
319, 320, 332, 335; viii. 333 n.y 335; 
ix. 506, 508; Mongols, relations 
with, vii. T22, 129, 249-50, 332; 
ix. 506; ]\Iuscovite Empire, rela- 
tions with, viii. 218; Muslims, 
relations with, viii. 338;/., 693; 
nomads, relations with, vni. 644-5; 
— seeal\onfw 7 'e(Ji\\mucki > ; Mongols ; 
nucleus of, vii. 122, 129; overthrow 
of, vn. 5T, 332, 348; viii. 328, 596; 
ix. 508, 509, 743 ; population prob- 
lem in, vm. 333; IX. 595; postal 
services in, vn. 91; revolts against, 

vii. 51; viii. 327, 596; Russian Em- 

pire, relations with, vni. 335, 6^.4; 
schol.arship in, ix. 53, 54 55-56, 

57, 58* 59, 20677.; stability of, viii. 
322; Western World, contact with, 
Mil. 318, 327 and n.y 596; see also 
under Coni ucianism. 

Manchu language, the, vii. 249, 250, 
^54- 

IVIanchuria: Chinese immigration into, 
vm. 333 and 334, 608; Japanese 
conquest of, \ni. 332, 336; raiKvays 
in, viii. 335-6; Russian imperialism 
in, vni. 335 6; ix. 532; Russo- 
Japanese conflict in, vm. 336. 

Manchus, the: as forderati of Ming 
Empire, vn. 122; as sedentary bar- 
barians, \’n. 129; X. 8677.; Chinese 
marchmen, fraternization with, viii. 
T 5 ; Chinese renegades 111 service of, 

viii. 608, 614; feudal system of, vii. 
129, 346, 3^7, 348, 349; Nestorian 
Christian inlluence on, vii. 51, 65; 
viii. 327, 596; receptivity of, vii. 
51, 199; Sinification of, vii. 80, 199, 
250, 347. 348, 349; vm. 475; ix. 
160; see also under MiNG Empire. 

IVIanctho of Sebennytus, interpreter of 
Egyptiac Civilization to Hellenic 
World, X. 203, 205 and n.y 206, 
207. 

Manfred, king of Sicily, son of Holy 
Roman ICmpcror Frederick II, viii. 
170 n. 
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Mangu, Mongol Khaqan, vii. io6 and 
n. \ X. 76 w., 78 w., 82 w., 238 and w. 
Mani, founder of Manichacari Church, 

VIII. 586. 

Mariichaeism : as heretical form of 
Zoroastrianism, vui. 91, 586; birth- 
place of, vni. 91 ; Central Asi.in bar- 
barians converted to, vin. 10//.; 
doctrines of, vii. 427 a/., 432/1.; 
Herodianism of, viii. 616; failure of, 
to become a universal church, vii. 
532 A/.; presentation of, in Hellenic 
terms, viii. 612; propagation of, vii. 
103, 237; VI 11. hi 2. 

Maillols, the, viii. 17s w., 189, 248 //., 
681; X. 108. 

Mansur, 'Abbasid Caliph, vii. 208. 
Mansurah, JJattle of (a.u. 1250), viii. 
362. 

Mantegna, Andrea, of I'adua, x. 116. 
Manucci, Niccolao, W'netiari em- 
ployee of Mughal Imperial Govern- 
ment in India, x. 119. 

Manuel I C’omnenus, I'^ast Roman Em- 
peror, viii. 379, 3<<3. 

Manuel II Palaiologhos, East Roman 
Emperor, vni. 384;/., 3961/. 
Manzikert (Melazgerd), Rattle of 
(a.I). 1071), Mil. 357 3b8, 389 71 ., 

395 7/., ; IX. 28 ;/. 

Maiizoni, A. E. 'E. A., \iii. O79. 
Maoiis, the, viii. 575. 

Marallifis, the, \ii. 18, 187, 229; vni. 

. 118, 203, 20(), 21 1 7/., 46(1, 474, 477; 

IX. 506, see aho S India. 

Maratlion, Rattle ol ( p;o inc.), Mi. 

454; i\. !Oo; X. 1 14. 

Marcion of Ponlus, Christian hercsi- 
arch, \ii. 741 ; i\. 397 and 71., 398 7/., 
399, 400, f02. 

Marcionite Christian Church, ix. 397 
and n. 

Marco Polo, Poi o. 

Marcomanni, the, mu. 637. 

Marcus Aiitonius Caetieus, vii. 165 
and n. 

Marcus Antonins (Mark Antony), son 
of Creticus, vii. 219; 92, 528, 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Roman 
Ivniperor: as a recluse, x. 144; civil 
service, relations with, ix. 680; dates 
of reign of, \ li. 58 ; decline of Roman 
Empiic beginning during reign of, 
vii. 45; death of, vii. 146 77.; ix. 284; 

X. 105; diplomatic mission from, to 
Han Empire, reported, iX. 415; 
frontier policy of, viii. 412, 637; 
gratitude expressed by, to his 
teachers, x. 213; military policy of, 
vii. 321//.; origin of, vii. 156/1.; 


quoted, vii. 48; x. 126; Senatorial 
Order, relations with, vii. 15577.; 
Stoic faith of, vii. 356 and n.\ ix 

680. 

Marcy, R. B. : Thirty Years of Army 
Life on the Bonier ^ quoted, viii. O43. 
Mardaites, the, vii. 18077. 

Mardonius, son of Gobryas and son- 
in-law of Darius 1 , viii. 435, 715, 
716. 

Marduli(-Rcl), god of Babylon, vii. 
178,41377. 

Margaret ot blunders, wife of Philip 
the Bold, Duke ot Burgundy, ix. 237. 
Margaret, wife of Odo IV, Duke of 
Burgundy, ix. 238 n. 

Margoliouth, D. S.: The Karly 
Development of Mohammcdntii^m^ 
quoted, vii. 290 //. 

Man’, see under Assykia; Egypt: 

Middle Empire; IIammukahi. 

Mari Archives, the, x. 174-5, ^76, iSo, 
18 1, 184, 185, 187 and 7;., 188 seqq, 
Maria Theres(i).i J lapsburg, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, (Juecn ot Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, vii. 244 /i., 
316 71 . ; ix. 745. 

Manannu, the, vn. tot; x. 200 seqq. 
Ma’iib, dam ot, viii. 3. 

Marignano, Battle ol (\.D. 1515), ix. 
237 71 . 

Marimds, the (Zanata Berbers), vni. 
49 . 70 - 

Marius, C., vn. 113 77., 322 77., 325 11. 
Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke 
of, vii. 709 77. 

Marlowe, C'hiistophcr, ix. 736. 
Marmont, MaiCchal A. 1 '. E. V. de, 
Due de Raguse, v 111. 553. 
IMarohoduus, King of the Marco- 
manni, VIII. 23 77. 

Maronitc Church, the: birthplace of, 
viii. 90-91; C’rusaders, rekilions 
with, viii. 370-1; Ottoman Empire, 
relations with, vin. 338 //., 721; sur- 
vival of, in a iastness, viii. 367, 370; 
United Slates, relations with, vni. 
370-1; Western World, relations 
with, vdii. 33777., 370 I, 375; see 

also MONOIIII'I.I 'I !• C’lllUSTIANTI Y. 
Marriages, dynastic, viii. 401-2; ix. 
244, 258 77. 

Marsh, Sidney J., x. 238. 

Marshall, Eliza Isabel (IClsif), x. 43. 
Marshall, General George C., x. 60- 
61 77., 62. 

Martianus Min(n)eus Eelix Capella, 
Roman encyclopaedist, ix. 127. 
Martin, Saint, Bishop of Tours, ix. 

681. 

Martin I, Pope, viii. 383. 
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Martin V, Pope, vii. 538 ; viii. 609, 614. 
Martin, Claude, French soldier of for- 
tune m India, viii. 209. 

Martiya of Kuyanaka, Persian pre- 
tender to throne of Elam (622 B.c.), 
vii. 602, 63S-9. 

Marvell, Andrew : To His Coy Mistress^ 
quoted, x. 41. 

Marwan, Ihnayyad Caliph, vii. 144, 

149. ^ 

Marx, Karl, vii. 753 ti.\ viii. 133. 
Mary, Virgin: Assumption of, \ii. 
550 7Z.; cult of, vii. 238, 413, 437, 
458, 467 and w., 717; IX. go, 305; 
traditional garb of, x. 4 ; see also 

Ghfat Mon I IK. 

Mary of Burgundy, wife of Maxi- 
milian 1 llapsburg, i\. 237. 

Mary I, Queen oi f.nglaiuJ, i\. 258 n. 
Masayoshi, Ihi, Japanese observer 
sent to Lmrope by 'Folvugawa 
Shogunate, \iii. 323 n. 

Maseames, Persian commandant of 
Doriscus, \ii. 120. 

Massagetae, the, s(e lauler Saka. 
Massiliols, tlie, viii. 705. 

Mathematics: as \ictory of Man over 
'Pime, i\. 701; cuniLilatu eness of 
knowledge of, ix. 50, 697, OgS, 701, 

703, 723-4. 72b, 727, 729, 75b//.; 

diflerent ])ro\inces oi, i\. 700-1; 
Medieval Western study ol, i\. 301 ; 
Modem Western I'liogiess in, ix. 
70, 401 ; social milieu, relation to, 

IX. 48, 49-50. b97 

Matthew Pans, Claoiiua Alaiota^ 
quoted, ix. 750 a. 

Matienzo, Juan, Spanish jurist in 
Viceroyalty of Peru, \ii. 283, 284. 
Matiiarchal Age, the, mu. b5i. 
Malliwaza, puppet king ol Mitanni, x. 

58. 

Maud slay, A. P., x. 222. 

Maurice (Fhn iiis 'i'lbcrius Mauricius), 
Roman Iniipeior, mi. 20//.; ix. 
28 71 . y bbs;. 

Maurras, C'harles, vii. 521 //. 

Maurya Empire, the: as b.tsc of 
Hinayanian Buddhist missionary 
activities, vdi. 95; as I ndic universal 
state, vii. 63, 77, i8b, 571 ; vaii. 480; 
ix. 304; barbarians, relations with, 
. vii. 63; capital city of, vii. 224-5, 
231; communications, system ol, 
vii. 102-3, 224; culturally alien 
territories included in, vii. (13; dura- 
tion of, ix. 330 interregnum 
following, ix. 330; languages and 
.cripts used in, vii. 250-1, 255; 
overthrow of, vii. 77, 186, 224, 225, 
571 ; viii. 64, 95, 410, 452, 478, 480, 


586-7; ix. 304; political renaissance 
of, absence of, vii. 540; ix. 696; pro- 
vincial organization in, vii. 186; 
Seleucid Monarchy, relations with, 
Ml. 137 »•, 633; viii. 410 w.; suc- 
cessor-states ot, vii. 186, 188, 572 
71 . \ sec also AgoKA; Gupta Empire. 

Mavrogordato, Alexander, viii. 162-3, 
171, 177 n.y 178, 179 and «., 188 «., 
499 //. 

Maxcntius, M. Aurelius Valerius, 
Roman Empeior, vii. 341. 

Maximilian J J lapslnirg. Holy Roman 
Emperor ix. 237, 23^ ti. 

Maximimis ‘'I’hrax’, C’. lulius Verus, 
Roman ICmpcior, vii. 157. 

Maxwell, Sii Herbeit, x. 225; Sixty 
Years a (Jneeji, i\. 421-2. 

Mayan Civilization' archaeological 
evidence lor, ix. 118, 215, 442; x. 
9(), 222-3; breakdown ol, ix. 442; 
chronological s>stem of, mi. 29b, 
304; i\. 1 1 8, 375; \. 170 1 ; chrono- 
logy of, X. ib8, ib<)-7i; di.sintcgia- 
tion ot, i\. 442, liatncidal warfare, 
apparent absence of, ix. 442; Mexic 
C'lV'ilization, apparentation to, vii. 
5 3 54. 304; '111* 83; IX. 107; Yucatec 
Civilization, apii.irentation to, vii. 
53 5 b,304; '^^3; JX. 107. 

Mayan f'lrst Empire, armed forces, 
absence of, vii. 318; as Mayan uni- 
V Cl sal state, vii. 53; i\. 19; extinc- 
tion of, vii. 53-54, 573 ix* 19; 
marches of, ix. 18; 4\)Itecs, relations 
with, question ol, i\. 18, 19, 107. 

Alayan Second lanjme, fratricidal con- 
hiets ill, V 111. 730. 

Alavas, the, agricultural methods of, 
vm. 37 //. 

Mayiogomctsi, Vardapat John, Ar- 
men 1. an cleric, i\. 91 71 . 

Mazacus, Persian Xhceroy of Athura, 
Ml. b57. 

Mazarin, Jules, (\irdinal, vii. 407. 

Mazepa-Koladinsky, Ivan Stepano- 
vich, Hetman of the Zaporozhian 
Cossacks and of ‘All Llkrainc’, vm. 
16S n. 

Meadow s, 'P. : T/ic Chinese and their 

Rehilhon^y ciuoted, vm. 273 n. 

Measures, standard, impoitance of. 

Ml . 293 -4* 

Mecca, as a cultural oasis, vm. 55. 

Aledea, ilaiighter of At etes, King of 
(’olchis, viii. 457 //., bsi n. 

Modes, tlie, vii. 20b 58o-b89 pas- 

sim', vm. 67; see also under Achae- 
MLNIAN Empirk; Assyrta ; Baijy- 
i.onia: New Empire; Cyrus II; 
Lydian Empire. 
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Median Empire, the, vii. 598, 599, 602, 
605-6; viii. 433, 462. 

Medici, the, ix. 13 n. 

Medina, oasis-state of, vii. 290; viii. 
283, 653 n. 

Mediterranean Age, the, viii. 726. 

Mediterranean Sea, the: conductivity 
of, IX. 660, 662; inner and outer 
basin of, ix. 261, 266-7, 642; river 
routes from, into Europe, viii. 422 
72 .; role of — in post-Alexandnne 
Hellenic history, vii. 81 ?2., 93, 216; 
ix. 261, 262, 266, 657-8; — in pre- 
Alexandnnc Hellenic history, viii. 
146 and 72 ., 418-19, 433, 454, 457- 
8, 486, 489; — in Western history, 
viii. 115 ;z., 173-4 222, 223, 

224, 228 -9, 347 $cqq., 3^)2-3. 369, 
418, 421 72 ., 454, 459, 460, 471, 489, 
720 72 . ; IX. 159. 

Mcdo-Persian language, the, vii. 247, 
248, 249; viii. 441. 

Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus, Persian 
general in Achaemenian service, vii. 

641 72 . 

Megiddo, Battle of (c. 1468 n.c.), ix. 
200. 

Mehmed I 'Osrnanli, Sultan, viii. 591 ; 
IX. 84. 

Mehmed TI ’Osmanli, Fatih (the 
Conqueror), Sultan: Aq Qoyunlu 
'Furkmens, contest with, viii. 396; 
capital of Ottoman Empire trans- 
ferred to Constantinople by, \ii. 
197, 205, 361; capture of Constan- 
tinople by, vii. 30 72 ., 234, 361 ; viii. 
151, 192, 217, 356, 459; X. 1 16; 
Chenderili, Khalil, relations with, 
viii. 39777.; dates of reign of, vii. 
197; viii. 184, 217, 459; death of, 
viii. 219; educational policy of, vii. 
361, 36277.; expansion of Ottoman 
Empiie under, viii. 217; legal re- 
forms of, ix. 38-39; millet system 
organized by, vii. 40S; viii. 184, 186, 
187, 313 ; Mytilene captured by, viii. 
397; Orthodox C'hristian hierarchy, 
policy regarding, vii. 405, 408; viii. 
187; political ability of, ix. 39; poli- 
tical unification of main body of 
Orthodox Christendom by, vii. 197, 
405 ; viii. 217,459; Slave-Household, 
development of, vii. 361; ix. 515. 

Mehmed VI Vahid-ad-Oin 'Osrnanli, 
Sultan, vii. 24-25. 

Mehmed 'All Pasha, of Kavala: agri- 
cultural policy of, viii. 249, 697-8 
and 77.; aims of, viii. 247; as Pasha 
of Egypt, vii. 17; viii. 231, 239, 240, 
248 and 77., 562; campaigns of - 
against Moreots, ix. 509, 5 1 1 ; — 


against Wahhabis, viii. 67, 241, 246, 

248 71 ., 250, 607; IX. 103-4; civil re- 

forms of, viii. 238; collapse of work 
of, viii. 238, 249 early career 

of, viii. 240 and 77., 241, 247 tz. ; eco- 
nomic policy of, viii. 696-8; educa- 
tion of, viii. 55277.; educational 
policy of, viii. 550 and 77., 551-4, 
555 , 557; ^rnpire, geographical range 
of, viii. 246, 250; financial policy of, 
viii. 697; Great Powers’ interven- 
tion against, viii. 247-8, 250, 327 77.; 
Herodianism and Zealotisrn of, viii. 
551 seqq., 602-3, 613, 616, 618; 
industrialization, policy of, viii. 

249 77. ; military reforms of, viii. 234, 
238, 241 and 77., 242, 243-6, 265, 
550 srqq. ; ix. 509 ; naval policy of, viii. 
24477., 562; opponents of, viii. 247 
77.; origin of, viii. 246-777., 264; 
Ottoman Imperial Government, re- 
lations with, vii. 16-17; viii. 246-7; 
position of, under settlement of 
1841, viii. 231, 248 and 77.; public 
health policy of, viii. 234, 558-62; 
public works, forced labour for, 

viii. 698 and 77.; sons of, viii. 552 77.; 
Sudan, conquest of, viii. 250; sup- 
port for, in Islamic World, viii. 248 
77. ; see also Mamluks : destruction of. 

Mehmed Bey, kaiglish-educated comp- 
troller of Mehmed 'Ali Pasha s naval 
dockyard at Alexandria, viii. 24477. 
Meineke, Minna, sweetheart of Hein- 
rich Schlicmann, x. 14 77., 161. 
Melanesia, problem of leisure in, ix. 
615-18. 

Melazgerd, Battle of, see Manzikert. 
‘Mclchitc’ (i.e. Catholic) Church, the: 
as residual dominant minority in 
I'^gypt and Syria, viii. 364, 366; ix. 
303; citailcl of, at Constantinople, 

ix. 90; ‘heresies’, attitude regard- 
ing, ix. 302; images, attitude re- 
garding, IX. 91 ; IMonophysitc Chris- 
tians, feud with, vii. 5077., 389-90; 
viii. 49, 280, 36.|. and 77., 369, 445, 
447, 568, 611; ix. 305; Nestorian 
Christians, feud with, vii. 364 77., 
379, 6n ; ix. 305 ; sec also Catholic 
Church. 

Melchizcdek, King of Salem, vii. 
765 77. 

Meleager of Gadara, Greek poet and 
anthologist, x. 221. 

Melingi, the, viii. 493 n. 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, vii. 72 n. 
Melkart, worship of, viii. 426. 
Melville, Herman : Moby Dicky quoted, 
vii. 507; ix. 618, 628, 634; X. 121, 
127. 
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Memory, faculty of, ix. 173 n.; x. 227. 
M^n, worship of, vii. 693 n. 
Menander, son of Diopeithes, Athen- 
ian playwright, ix. 431; quoted, ix. 
217. 

Menander, Greek ruler in India, vii. 

225 71 . 

Menander Protector, son of Euphrates, 
Greek historian, ix. 60. 

Menelaus the Pelopid, son of Atreus, 

vii. 499; viii. 76, 493 n.\ ix. 305. 
Menendez Pidal, Ramdn: The Cid 

and his Spain^ quoted, viii. 64 w., 71. 
Menkaure (Mycerinus), Pharaoh, vii. 
6; IX. 308. 

Menkc, Theodor, x. 215. 

Menuas, King of Urartu, vii. 661. 
Mennonites, the, vii. 417. 

Menoetius the Titan, son of lapetos, 

IX. 143- 

Menou, Jaccjucs-Fran^ois de (self- 
styled 'Abdallah), French general, 

viii. 227 n. 

IVIcntuhotep, Pharaoh, the founder of 
‘the Middle Empire’ of Egypt, vii. 
167-8 and 7 t.y 174-6, 231; viii. 
452 n.\ ix. 69T ; X. 183-4 7 t. 
Mephistophclcs, role of, vii. 470, 555, 
556, 55^5 :/x. 399, 460. 

Alercdith, George, ix. 218. 

Merlan, Philip: ‘Alexander the Great 
or Antiphon the Sophist.^’, quoted, 

ix. 345 n. 

Merovingian Empire: as buffer-state 
of Roman Empire, viii. 51-52 n.\ as 
successor-state of Roman faiipire, 

viii. 651; Rurgundians, relations 
with, viii. 68; civil war in, viii. 651, 
653-4; decay of, vii. 27 ineffec- 
ti\cncss of, viii. 48; ix. 672; liqui- 
dation of dynasty, viii. 48, 59, 70; 

ix. 19; partition of, viii. 65 ; rulers — 
prestige of, viii. 6 1 w. ; — vagrancy of, 
vii. 296; Wei Empire, resemblance 
to, IX. 671-2; zenith of, ix. 671, 672; 
see also Clovis. 

Merovingians, the, barbarism of, viii. 
^ 3 - . . 

Messapian dialect of the Illyrian lan- 
guage, the, vii. 246. 

Messina, Straits of, ix. 642. 

Metaxas, Nikddhimos, Greek impor- 
. ter of printing-press to Constanti- 
nople, viii. 164 n. 

Methodism, ix. 305, 459-60, 462. 
Methodius, Saint, the Apostle of the 
Slavs, vii. 239 w.; viii. 402. 
Metternich, C. W. L., Prince, ix. 114; 

MemoireSy quoted, vii. 512. 

Mcxic Civilization: archaeological evi- 
dence for, ix. 215 ; breakdown of, ix. 
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442; chronology of, x. 169; genesis 
of, vii. 53; ix. 375; growth of, ix. 
375; Mayan Civilization — affiliation 
to, vii. 53-54, 304; viii. 83; ix. 107; 
— legacies from, vii. 86; geographi- 
cal range of, vii. 196; viii. 144; re- 
emergence of, viii. 598; universal 
state, failure to achieve indigenous, 

vii. 318 w.; Western Civilization, 
submergence under, viii. no, 117- 

465, 598; ix. 469; Yucatec Civi- 
lization, absorption of, vii. 569; viii. 
730; see also Central American 
Civilization; 'Poltec ICmpire. 
Mexico: agricultural population, indi- 
genous, survival of, viii. 46471.; 
French invasion of (1862-7), ix. 
247 n.y 255 71 .. 495 ; history of, since 
revolution of 1910, viii. 316; 
Indians, Plains, relations with, viii. 
632, 634 and 71 .; peasantry, position 
of, viii. 684; ix. 509; prospects of, 

viii. 465; Revolution (1910), vii. 79; 
viii. 465, 598, 61 1 ; ix. 455, 509; 
Spanish rule, elimination of, vii. 
570; viii. 631, 637, 647; United 
States, relations with, viii. 598, 634 
and n.y 636, 637, 639; ix. 241, 517; 
Westernization of, vii. 79; see also 
Aztec Empire; New Spain; Toltec 
ICmpire. 

Meyer, Eduard, x. 233-4; Geschirhte 
des AltertU 77 iSy quoted, vii. 44, 82, 
215, 308, 425-6 fi.y 753-4; on the 
Hyksos, X. 200; time-chart worked 
out by, X. 169, 170, 1 71 seqq.y 182, 
183-4 n.y 208, 209, 212; 

Ursprimg und Anfdnse des Christen- 
UiftiSy quoted, vii. 438 71 . ; Zti den 
Aravianchen Papyri von EleplumtinCy 
quoted, vii. 71-72 n. 

Michael VII Dhoiikas, East Roman 
Emperor, viii. 389 n. 

Michael VIII Palaioldghos, East 

Roman Emperor, first at Nicaea, 

then at Constantinople, vii. 233; 
viii. 355, 384 n.y 590 71 .; ix. 652 n. 
Michael I Romanov, Tsar of Muscovy, 
viii. 55671. 

Michael Ankhialos, Oecumenical 

Patriarch, viii. 151 7i. 

Michael Cerularius, Oecumenical 

Patriarch, viii. 725; ix. 651 n. 
Michael, F. : The Ortwin of Manchu 
Rule in Chinny quoted, vii. 347. 
Michael Scot, translator of Arabic 
translations of Greek works, ix. 132, 

134. 

Michelangelo (Michelagnolo Buonar- 
roti), vii. 703, 709, 711-13; ix. 65. 
‘Middletowns’, ix. 186-7, 206, 462. 
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Midhat Pasha of Ruschuk, Ottoman 
statesman, viii. 252 seqq., 262, 268 
603, 613, 617; quoted, viii. 254. 

MitJianites, the, x. 201 n. 

Migrating hordes, recklessness of, viii. 
534 n. 

Mikhaloghlular, the, viii. 396-7 n. 

Milan, empire of, ix. 13 n. 

Mihord, Sir Humphrey, x. 240. 

Military virtues, the, ix. 509-10, 
51 1 512, $1^ seqq., 613-14 «. 

Mill, John Stuart, x. 157 164, 227- 

8; Atitohioifraphyy ciuoted, x. 157 /z., 
164 and ti.] On Liberty, quoted, vii. 
432 w. 

Millenarians, the, ix. 438-9. 

Miller, W.: The Latins in the Levant, 
quoted, x. 108 n., iii n. 

Millet systems, viii. 534-5, 539, 699- 
700; see also under Jews; Ottoman 
J^mpire; Syriac Civilization; 
Western Civilizaiion. 

Mills, F. C., ix. 225. 

Milton, John, vii. 708 Ode on the 
Morning nj Ohrist's Nativity, x. 114; 
— quoted, vii. 72-73 ; Paradise Lost, 
X. 235; <iuoted, IX. t8o; x. 106, 
126; scientific views of, ix. 47/1.; 
Sonnet on his Blindness, quoted, vii. 
82 n. 

MiKian Rndge, Battle of (a.d. 312), 
VII. 323 w.. 34C 5V 

Mimesis: as a social dull, vii. 523; ix. 

. 449; creatiMty of interplay with 
attraction, in societies in growth 
phase, vin. i, 2; dangers of, vn, 
523-5 ; IX. 449; unperson. il relations, 
use of, in, IX. 334; in realm ol Fine 
Arts, IX. 52«.; mechanicalness of, 
IX. 147, 149; orientation of -to- 
wards alien way of life. Mil. 481-3 
and — towards creatue indi- 
viduals instead of ancestors, vii. 
523; viii. 481-2, 623-4; — tow^ards 
God, vii. 507, 524-5; — towards 
prophets instead of priests, vii. 752; 
reversal of direction of, as between 
barbarians and a disintegrating civi- 
lization, viii. 44; selective, by bar- 
barians, in disintegration phase, viii. 
9; short-circuiting of, ix. 347. 

Mineral ore, mining of, ix. 354 and n. 

Ming Empire: as Far Eastern univer- 
sal state, vii. 71; capital cities of, 

vii. 90, 230, 232; civil service of, vii. 
345> 347, 34«, 349, 409; ix. 5^-59; 
communications, system of, vii. 91, 
128; culture of, ix. 77; currency 
policy of, vii. 312-13; decline of, 

viii. 315, 322; i\. 57, 58-59; estab- 
lishment of, vii. 264; viii. 491; 


gthos of, viii. 491 ; frontiers, defence 
of, vii. 122, 128; Japanese, relations 
with, viii. 320-1, 322; law, codifica- 
tion of, vii. 264 and w. ; Manchus, 
relations with, vii. 122, 230; military 
system of, vii. 122, 128; military 
weapons and technique, Western, 
interest in, viii. 319; Mongols, rela- 
tions with, vii. 90, 91, 232, 576 and 
n.; vin. 67, 123, 608-9; ix. 54; Neo- 
confucianism in, ix. 44-45 ; nomads, 
fear of, viii. 322; overthrow of, vii. 
51, 347; viii. 322; IX. 54 59, 595; 

postal service in, vii. 91 ; scholarship 
in, ix. 54-55, 57-58; Western mis- 
sionaiics and traders, attitude to- 
wards, vin. 594, 595, 612, 618; 
Western World, contact with, vin. 
315, 318, 319, 322; Zealotism in, ix. 
44* 54. 59; Egypt: New 

Empire. 

Minoan Civilization: aichacological 
evidence for, viii. 456//.; ix. iiS, 
119, 215, 354, 356 and n. ; x. 10, 96; 
breakdown of, ix. 442; chronology 
of, X. 168-9; cradle of, ix. 696; cul- 
tural structure of, vni. 66 ; culture 
of -architecture, ix. 431/1.; — ■ 
chjinges, tempo of, ix. 356; — radia- 
tion of, vni. 82; disintegration of, 
vii. 424 ; viii. 449, 665 ; dissolution 
of, ix. 356, 738; expansion of, viii. 
420 494; X. 109, iTo; extinc- 
tion of, vii. 49; genesis of, viii. 433, 
71 T A/.; geographical range of, i\. 
696; growth of, viii. 665; Hesiod’s 
races in relation to, viii. 664 5; 
Hittite Civilization, possible absorp- 
tion of, vii. 569; Indian Summer 
of, viii. 665; interregnum following, 
vii. 569; viii. 107, 405, 456 n., 657, 
662, 664-5, 702; IX. 24 //., 291, 319; 
— see also Volklrwanderi ngen; 
navigation, achievements in, vin. 
471 w.; proletariat, external, vii. 
569; viii. 81, 82; religion of, vii. 
412, 458; — renaissance of, ques- 
tion of, ix. 738-40; Syriac Civiliza- 
tion, apparentation to, vii. 53, 293, 
410, 412; viii. 81, 83, 448; i\. 696; 
see also under Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion; Hellenic Civilization. 

Minorities: 

creative: challenge-and-response in 
relation to, ix. 382; cultural tempo 
of, ix. 364; degeneration of, into 
dominant minorities, viii. i, 529*, 

ix. 688; historical role of, x. 47; 
leisure, profitable use of, ix. 604, 
610; loss of creative power by, vii. 
3; majorities, relation to, viii. 
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loi w., 109-10; role of, in geneses 
of civilizations, viii. 624; spiritual 
dynamic force of, ix. 612-13; 
also under Mimesis; Western 
Civilization. 

dominant: alien civilizations, rela- 
tions with, vii. 69; barbarians, rela- 
tions with, \iii. 1-87; — see also 
under\\A\KUMU.M<i^\ljMf:s \ barbari- 
zation of, vii. 140; change of heart 
of, vii. Ill and n.\ concord, in- 
ternal, need for, vii. 69; creativity, 
lack ol, ix. 688 9; cultural heritage 
of, used by proletariat, viii. 82; 
failure of, to recognize social obli- 
gations, VIII. T48; inhumanity of, 
viii. 564; link between afhliated 
and apparented civilizations pro- 
Mded by, ix. 17; position ol, in 
universal slates, vii. 28-29, 69- 
70, 140, 372-3, 377; proletariat 
- alienation from, vii. 524; viii. 
82, 529; IX. 5; X. 226; — recon- 
ciliation wath, vn. 69; role of, 
in geneses of civilizations, viii. 83, 
84; schools of philosophy created 
by. Ml. T, 70, 480//.; self-abnega- 
tion, involuntary, vn. 54-55; trans- 
fer of power from, to internal pro- 
letaiiat, vn. i46,s<v/7.; universal 
states created by, vii. 3, 54, 76; 
Mil. I, 88, 668; i\. 688; vulgariza- 
tion ol, vii. 140; sec also under 
ClVlLI/Ai'lONS' disintegration ; 

Philosophy; Reunions: higher; 
SiNic CiVTLiZAi’iox; States: uni- 
versal; SuMLRic Civilization; 

Wl'S'I MIN ClVILIZA'ITOX, 

Minos, thalassocracy of: as Alinoan 
universal state, vn. 66; vni. 664; ix. 
696; barbarians, invasion by, vii. 
77; break-up of, ix. 291, 292; capital 
city of, vii. 53, 228, 229; expansion 
of, vn. 228; ghosts of, question 
ol, ix. 696; limes ol, vin. 4; over- 
throw of, vii. ()3, 101, 102 7/., 118, 
573 7/.; viii. 65, 440, 449 7/., 665; ix. 
375; scripts used in, vn. 241-2; 
stiucture of, as type of thalassocracy, 
vn. 1307/.; successor-states of, vin. 
666; LX. 375. 

JVI'tiotaur, tale of the, viii. 624. 

Minyae, the, viii. 493 

Miracles, ix. 181, 182, 183, 221 n. 

Mistra, history of, x. 107-8, no. 

Mita (Midas), King of Muski (Phry- 
gia), vii. 670. 

Mitanni, the, vii. lOi, 102 77., 254, 632; 
viii. 448 7/.; ix. 415; X. 198 5 eqq. \ see 
also under Assyria. 


Mitchell, W. C., ix. 232, 311, 312, 313; 
Business Cycles and their Causes, 
quoted, ix. 228-9, 313-14, 315, 316, 
317, 3^^: Business (Jycles, I'he Prob- 
lem and its Settimy, quoted, ix. 201, 
211, 224-5, 227-8, 233-4, 311, 3i^h 
317, 339-40; see also Burns, A. F. 

Mitchison, Naomi, x. 225. 

Mithradatcs I, the Arsacid, viii. 486 
and //., 490. 

Mithradates III (ll). King of Pontic 
Cappadocia, x. 120. 

Milhrad.itcs VI Fupator, King of Pon- 
tic Cappadocia, vn. 124, 166 ;/.; viii. 
41 1, 414, 415. 587, 610; X. 94. 

Mithradates, Satrap of Aimcnia 
Minor, vn. 663. 

Mithr.iisrn: as forerunner of Chris- 
tianity, vii. t6t, 163, 437; competi- 
tion with other proletarian religions 
for capture ol J lellenic World, vn. 
71, 163, 388, 434; ix. 463 ; genesis of, 
vin. 418, 475 ; Ilcllenized art, use of. 
Mil. 510; 1 lerodianisin of, viii. 586, 
612, 616; militant attitude of, to- 
wards SubconsLioiis l^syche, i\. 332, 
333; military ethos and organization 
of, Ml. 342, 437, Roman Imperial 
Army as mission-licld of, ml i6t; 
symbolism used by, vn. 506; ix. 332, 
333; see also under Blduuism: 
Mahayana. 

Mithras, iv. 333; x. 143. 

Mirrabates, Iknsian Governor of 
Dascyhiiin, A 11. 6717;., (>747/. 

Mohaez, Battle ol (a.d. 1526), vn. 1 18, 
351 ; viii. 224, i\. 238 n. 

Moidavia, vin. 128//., 162, 187, 189, 
190, 194 220. 

Mol oeli, worship of, ix. 32S. 

Moltke, General Helniuth von, \iii. 
227-87/., 551 //.; quoted, 227-S //., 
246 7/. 

Momigliano, A., x. 1527/. 

Mommsen, 'Pbcodor, x. 229; The His- 
tory of Rome, quoted, vn. 1647/. 

Moi laco. Principality of, ix. 492 n. 

Monarchy: absolute, viii. 503, 504; 
ix. 9, J4, 15, 120, 155; as political 
expression of Christianity, vn. 
543 7/.; enlightened, vni. 184, 187, 
188//., 201, 341, 539-40; K. 14, 
126. 

Monasticism, vii. 546-8; see also under 
Catiiot.tc Church; Orthodox 
Christian Church ; Roman Catho- 
lic Cm HCH. 

Money: funetions of, in universal 
states. Mi. 80, 307-17; invention of, 
vii. 313; leathern, vii. 312; paper — 
extension of use of, vii. 313, 317 tz.; 
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— invention of, vii. 308, 312-13, 
317 w.; see also Coinage. 

Mongol Empire, the: 
administrative policy of, viii. 393. 
aliens, use of, vii. 28-9; see also belozv 
Muslims; Nestorian Christians; 
and under Polo. 

Arabic and Persian histories of, x. 
67-80. 

archives of, x. 77. 

as Ear JCastern universal state, vii. 28, 
51, 65, 90, 103, 576; viii. 67, 315, 
470; X. 86 n. 

capital cities of, vii. 90, 138, 198-9, 
237; viii. 360 and n. 

Chaghatay appanage in Mughulistan 
and Transoxania, the, vii. 160, 251, 
257; viii. 70, 219 71 . ; ix. 39-40, 161 ; 

. 

civil service of, vii. 345, 351; x. 70- 
72, 72.”., . 73-74. 

communications system in, vii. 81 w., 

90, 99; X. 76 71 . 

culturally alien territories included 
in, vii. 65. 

cultural conductivity of, x. 78-80. 
cultural structure of, vii. 74-75 and w. 
culture of, ix. 77; x. 69-70, 78. 
currency used in, vii. 312, 313. 
deportations in, vii. 138. 
establishment of, vii. 203 n. \ viii. 49, 
354-5; X. 74 . 80. 

expansion of, vii. 159, 198-9, 313, 
328; viii. 96, 355, 399, 691 7 t.\ ix. 
76 ; X. 69 seqq. 

geographical range of, vii.* 71, 435; 

viii. 35'J w., 690; X. 74. 

Golden Horde (House of Juji), ap- 
panage of, vii. 81 /L, 160 and 7 t.\ 
VIII. 16, 19, 421 71 . \ see also Krim 
7’atary. 

Il-Khanate (Hulagu Khan’s appan- 
age), vii. 159, 251, 257, 675 w.; viii. 
70, 433 71.; X. 68 and n.\ 70-7H 72, 
7471., 75 seqq., 159. 

Jews, position of, x. 79. 
languages and scripts used in, vii. 
251 - 

law, system of, vii. 256-7, 264; ix. 
36-37, 40. 

military system in, vii. 328. 
missions to, from Western Europe, 
viii. 3ss; x. 76-77 117. 

Muslims in service of, viii. 475 tj. 
Nestorian Christians in service of, 
viii. 354-5; X. 68 71., 79; see also 
under Mongols. 

oecumenical outlook of, x. 78-80. 
overthrow of, vii. 90, 91, 232, 251, 
264, 576 and 71.; viii. 315, 491; ix. 
54; X. 72. 


Pax Nomadica under, vii. 71. 
postal system in, x. 76-77 n. 
religions of, vii. 71, 74, 159, 160, 237; 
ix. 37. 

revolts against, in China, vii. 129-30. 
subject peoples, relations with, ix. 
39-40- 

successor-states of, viii. 217. 

Sui and T’ang Empires, legacy from, 
vii. 29. 

Mongol language, the, vii. 249, 250, 
25 1 ; X. 77 and n. 

Mongolia, Outer: Russian imperialism 
in, IX. 532; Soviet Socialist Republic 
of, Vll. 198 71 . 

Mongols, the: anti-Islamic insurrec- 
tions of, in Il-Khanate, x. 68, 72; as 
paramount nomad community, vii. 
198; atrocities committed by, viii. 
^^o, 355; Buddhism, conversion to, 

vii. 99, 229; viii. 219; ix. 160; 
Christianity, potential conversion to, 

viii. 355, 360; creativity of, ix. 36; 

Crusades, potential participation in, 
viii. 355, 360, 365-6; cultural effects 
of conquests by, ix. 76; eruption of, 
from steppe, vii. 607//.; viii. 72, 
3547/.; ix. 36; X. 55; eviction of, 
from China, vii. 90, 91, 232, 264, 
576 and 77.; viii. 67, 123, 608-9; — 
see also ufider Ming Empire; Islam, 
conversion to, vii. 159, 160; viii. 
218-19, 362; ix. 39; X. 68 and 77., 72, 
76; — see also befozv wider Muslims; 
JsmiVilis, collision with, x. 71, 75, 
76 77.; Khurasanis, relations with, x. 
70-71; Khwarizmis, relations with, 
X. 70-71, 75; Muslims, relations 
with, vii. 257, 328; viii. 355; ix. 36- 
37» 39-40; Nestorian Christian in- 
fluence on, vii. 51, 65, 74, 130, 351, 
57677.; viii. 475, 491; ix. 37; '6s- 
manlis, relations with, viii. 217; par- 
ticipation of, as Chinese auxiliaries, 
in Korean War of 1950-3, ix. 750: 
poetry of, viii. 10 77.; Russians, con- 
test with, viii. 15 1, 226; ix. 743, 
744; Saljuqs, relations with, viii. 
433 threat by, to Western 
Europe, ix. 745 w-, 75o, 75i; 

weapons, importation of, viii. 15; 
see also under 'Abbasid Caliphate; 
Arabic Muslim Civilization ; 
Baghdad; Burma; Japan; Kiev; 
Mamluk Empire; Manciiu Em- 
pire; Ming Empire; Muscovite 
Empire; Russia; Sung Empire; 
Syria; Syriac Civilization. 

Monophysite Christianity: 

Armenian, see below Gregorian, 
as a fossil of the Syriac Civilization, 
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Monophysite Christianity (cont.). 

vii. 393» 693; viii. 108, 109, 275, 

337 «•, 3^7-8, 447> 503- 

as a reaction a^Minst Hellenism, vii. 
51 w.; viii. 412, 413, 444, 445 w., 
446, 480; IX. 89 132, 302-3, 305. 

birthplace of, viii. 91. 
converts to, vii. 192; viii. 361, 364, 
366, 446; ix. 303. 

Coptic, viii. 66 7z., 337 w., 367, 412, 
444> 473 • 477 1 ix. 1 17 ; iee also under 
Eg YP r. 

cultural inlluence of, on Western 
World, viii. 503. 

declared heretical, viii. 364 w.; ix. 

303. 

pcnesis of, vni. 444. 
geographical range of, viii. 727. 
Greek Orthodox (d lurch, rel.itions 
with, Mil. 369, 375. 

Gregorian (Armenian), vii. 2^5; viii. 
185, i86?i., 337 w., 367-9, 370 «., 
375. 473 . 

1 lellenic inlluence on, viii. 585. 
Islam, cuinerts to, vii. 95 1/., 379; 

viii. 347, 366. 

Jacobite, viii. 186 //., 337 n., 367, 473. 
liturgical script and languages of, 

vii. 255; viii. 445; ix. 117. 
Ncstonan Chiistians, relations with, 

viii. 337 364 n. 

Ottoman Empire, relations with, viii. 

338 n . 

political purposes, diversion to, vii. 

532 Mil. 585, 616. 
position of: in 7th century, viii. 364 
and ; in 13th century, vni. 366. 
Roman Catholic Church, relations 
\Nith, viii. 369, 375. 
survival of, m fastnesses, viii. 473. 
ISee also under Jusiinfan; Mplciiite 
Chithch. 

IVIonothelete Christianity: as a fossil, 
viii. 108, 109, 367; birthplace of, 
viii. 90-91; fastness of, viii. 94; 
Roman Catholic Church, relations 
with, viii. 367, 375; sec also under 
Maronhe Church. 

IVIonro, General Sir C. C., viii. 28; 

dispatch from, quoted, viii. 23-24. 
Monroe, James, President of the 
United States, viii. 640, 641; ix. 

. 240, 241 71 . 

Montagu, Edwin Samuel, ix. 457 ft. 
Montanists, the, vii. 415 n. 
Montesinos, Father Fernando, S.J., 
Spanish historian of Andean Civili- 
zation, ix. 685 and n. 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Secon- 
dat, Baron de la Brcde et de, ix. 
198. 


Monti, Vincenzo, Italian poet, viii. 
679. 

Montpellier, University of, viii. 179 
and n. 

Moorman, J. R. H.: Church Life in 
England tn the Thirteenth Century, 
quoted, vii. 547-8. 

Moral Reannament Movement (‘Ox- 
ford Groups’), the, ix. 462. 

Morality, technological progress in 
relation to, ix. 466 seqq., 749, 753, 
754, 756-7. 

Morals, study of, ix. 198, 199. 

More, Sir 'Phomas, Saint, vii. 431 
522-3; Utopia, quoted, vii. 307 n. 

Morca: Chronicle of the, viii. 394, 
492 77., 4937/.; East Roman con- 
quest and rcconquest of, ix. 107-8; 
East Roman regime in, viii. 493 n.\ 
education in, since Ottoman recon- 
quest, viii. 183 7/., 196; fastnesses 
in, vni. 683; X. 107 seqq., 136-7; 
P'rench regime in, viii. 492, 493 7/., 
494; ix. 107, 1 10 and n.\ x. 108, 109, 
1 10; Graeco-French strugglein 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries for control 
of, viii. 356, 360, 467; ix. 107-8; 
languages used in, in early 19th cen- 
tury, viii. 367 77.; Muslim minority, 
position of, viii. 190, 681, 683; 
Ottoman conquest of, in 15th cen- 
tury, viii. 217, 356, 467, 493; IX. 
159; X. 108, 110; Ottoman rccon- 
quest of (1715), viii. 220, 49377.; 

ix. HI, 242 77.; X. 108, 137 n ; Otto- 
man regime m (1715-1821), viii. 

17677., 681-3; population of, in 
1821, viii. 681; position in, on eve 
of upiising of 1821, vni. 681-3; re- 
volt in (1821), vni. 184 77., 190, 196, 
304, 493/^-, 494, 539; IX. 1 14; X. 
137 77.; Slav occupation of, ix. 108, 
69 f ; trade of, under Ottoman regime, 
vni. 17677.; Venetian conquest of 
(a.d. 1684), vin. 220; ix. 1 11, 242 77.; 
Venetian regime in, viii. 169, 176 77., 

18377., 189, 220, 681; X. 108, HO, 
228; Af’6' also under East Roman 
Empire. 

Morgan, J. de, vii. 264. 

‘Morgan’s Equitable ’Fable’, ix. 222 n. 

Morison, J. C. : The Service of Man, 
quoted, \ii. 383 n. 

Morley, S. G., x. 169, 170; The An^ 
dent Maya, quoted, x. 170. 

Mormons, the, vii. 753; vin. 647; ix. 
24 77. 

Morocco: French Protectorate in, viii. 
258; Ottoman Empire, relations 
with, viii. 258. 

Morse, J. T. : ‘Memoir of James Ford 
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Rhodes’, quoted, x. 147, 154 and w., 
159, 164. 

‘Mortar-board’, the, origin of, x. 53. 

Moschi (MushUi), the, vii. 596, 604, 
()i8, 619, 661, 667 and 668 w., 
670; X. 20 T ; see also Phrygians. 

Moscf)\v: as capital city, viii. 126; as 
frontier fortiess, vm. 126; as ‘the 
'J'hird Rome’, vii. 31-40; vni. 127, 
130, 135. IQ2. I94» 39«, 470. 
589; ix. 16, 106, 695, 717; Council 
ot (1666-7), vu. 37; history of, vii. 
690-1 ; Polish occupation of (1610- 
12), Mil. 137, 141; University of, 
^m-555- 

Closes, leader of the Exodus, vii. 55, 
424, 4^3. 500. 501. 551. 754 W-; 

87, 88 380 »., 634. 

Aloses, Monophysitc Cathoheos of 
Aimenia, ix. 91. 

Mother: ainl)i\alent relation ol child 
to, IX. *100 -i; see also (jREAT 
Mother. 

Afoti, ICastern '^Psin Einpeior, vii. 
88 n. 

Mo-ti, founder of a Sinic school of 
philosophy, X. 143. 

Alotono, Viscount, Japanese Ambassa- 
doi in France, x. 1 12. 

MuTiwiyah I, Umayyad (’ahph: ad- 
ministrative policy of, vii. 1 3 1, 
137 ‘All, lend with, \ii. 147, 
T48 w.; vm. 51 w.; Arab individual- 
ism overcome by, viii. 58 w. ; career 
of. Ml. 131; currency policy of, mi. 
3 1 1 , 315; Damascus its seat of 
povciniiicnt of, vn. 209; dates of 
reign of, vii. 209, 311; vm. 12.4.; 
deportation policy ot, vii. 1^3 n.; 
financial policy of, vii. 132 w.; 
IlihUj practice of, viii. 55, 60; Hind, 
rcgaid for, vni. 652-3; poets, use 
made of, by, viii. 78;/.; political 
ability of, \ni. 58 and //.; ix. 724, 
725; Umayyad Caliphate founded 
by, vii. 13 1 ; viii. 55; ix. 301-2. 

Alu'azzam, Ayyubid Prince of Damas- 
cus, VI II. 353 //. 

Mughal Imipire, the: 
administrative policy of, viii. 200, 
212. 

as Hindu universal state, vii. 5, 65, 
77> 195. 252, 570; viii. 198 and w.; 

IX. 81 ; X. 86 71 . 

barbarians, pressure of, vii. 77. 
break-up of, vii. 22, 77, 84, 186, 364. 
calendar used in, vii. 304. 
capital cities of, vii. 195, 232. 
civil service of, mi. 408; viii. 591, 604, 
617. 

client states of, vii. 328. 


communications, system of, vii. 84, 
99. 

culturally alien elements in, vii. 65. 
culture of, vii. 714; viii. 199. 
decline of, vii. 17-18, 165, 232; viii. 

198 7/., 199, 203, 208. 
establishment of, vii. 195, 251; viii. 

198 7/., 200, 223 
expansion of, ix. 506. 
feudal system in, vii. 126-7, 3^9* 
financial system in, vii. 127, 183, 186. 
Hindu subjects, relations with, viii. 
198-9, 200, 474, ^77', 577 71., 591 ; 
i\. 506. 

Indian ization of Aluslim dominant 
minority, vn. 331. 

interregnum following, viii. 430, 604. 
languages used in, vn. 243, 251-2, 
253- 

legitimization of British successors 
by, vn. 17 -19. 

Alarathas, relations v\ilh, viii. 466, 
474, 477; IV. 506. 
mihtaiism of, viii. 203. 
military system of, vn. 126-7, ^^3, 
318-19, 328; ix. 506. 
overthrow of, mii. 199, 203, 474. 
police system in, vn. 84. 
leligions in, vn. 71, 75, 99, 195 7i., 

229, 377-«. 

revolts against, viii. 474, 591. 

Sikhs, relations with, vn. 75; Mii. 
343-1, 166, 591. 

succ<‘ssor-st.ites of, vii. 75, t86, 187, 
415; viii. 203, 208, 2II77., 604, 
731 ; ix. 507. 
tolerant spirit of, vii. 99. 
trade of, vm. 208. 

Uzbegs, relations with, vii. 328. 
Western World, relations with, vni. 
198 77., 199, 208. 

See also under Hinduism; Ottoman 
Emimre. 

Aluhammad ‘Abduh, Shaykh, Egyp- 
tian theologian, vm. 694. 
Aiuhamrnad Ahmad, the Sudanese 
Mahdi, vni. 669; ix. 511. 
Aiuhamrnad, ‘Ala-ad-Din, Khwarizm 
Shah, X. 70-71. 

Muhammad al-Alfl, Egyptian Mam- 
luk war-lord, vni. 240. 

Aiuhamrnad al-javv.ad. Ninth Imam 
of Imami Sln'ah, ix. 98. 
Aiuhamrnad b. Ardabulish, Anda- 
lusian Aluslim of Alan origin, viii. 
366 n. 

Aiuhamrnad b. Sam, Churl, East 
Iranian Muslim conqueror of Hin- 
dustan, viii. 691. 

Muhammad b. Taghlaq, King of 
Delhi, vn. 21. 
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Muhammad, the Prophet: achieve- 
ments of, Ml. 289; Arabian princi- 
pality established by, x. 73 as a 
\essel of God’s ^^lace, x. 143; as 
successor ol Nestonus and Eutyches, 
ix. 304; avatar of, as ram crossing 
bridj^e, vn. 401-2; character of, mi. 
464-5 ; Christianity, attitude to- 
wards, viii. 567; j\. 306; death of, 

vii. 267/., 209; epiphany of, x. 68; 

llijrah ol, see umitr Isj.am; Hind, 
relations with, mm. () 53 /i.; icono- 
phobia of, Ml. 315: i\. ()3 ; x. .j-s ; 

ideals, betrayal ol his own, vn. 452, 
493; idolatiy, attitude towards, vii. 
437, 43^ -^id //., 464-5, 466; IX. 93 
;/. ; 619; invited to Medina, vn. 150 
7/.; jews at A'lcdin.i, tieatnient of, 
vni. 283 ; kinslolk of, \ 11. 2.15 258 ; 

le^endaiy niessaK:e to lleraelius and 
Ixhusru Parwiz, ix. 585; li^islation 
ol. Ml. 289-90, ‘Pec'iple of the book’, 
toleration of, presciibed by, vin. 
282, 283, 5O7; political acliMtics oi, 
vn. lOi, 440, 493, 5321/.; Mil. 

282 380; ‘practical’ activities ol, 

X. T45; religious incssaj^e of, vn. 
161. 289; Mil. 280;/., 5(17; IN. 395; 
sayings ol, vn. 373 ;/. ; social milieu 
of, vn. 41 1 //., 493 //. 

Mu'izz ad- Din Kaycyabad, ‘Slave 
Kin^’ uf I )elhi, v n. 1 5. 

Mukden, histoiy <if, mi. kio and 7/. 
Mukhtar bey, ollieial in seiviee of 
Mehrned '.Ali I^a^ha, vin. 553. 
MiKpatli, ‘Abbasid Caliph, vn. 14. 
Murabits, the (Lanituna bcibeis), vn. 
i-l» 96; Mil. 19, t)9- 70, 3527/.; i\. 
265 77. 

Murad bey, I'^^vptian MainlCik war- 
lord, ^lll. 233, 2^3, \. 9. 

Murad J 'Osnianh, Sultan, vn. v, 22, 
683; vni. 247 7/., 38,1 7/., 39677. 
Muratl 11 'Osnianh, Sultan, vit. 361, 
3O2 77. ; vni. 383 77. 

Murad IV 'Osin.inli, Sultan, vii. 126; 

viii. 155, 156, 159, 18^.77.; IX. 

15477. 

Murad V '(^smanli, Sult.ni, vni. 25677. 
Murray, Gilbert (G.G.A ), vni. 73; x. 
217; (jrcik Studies, quoted, Mil. 
103; The Rise i)j the (Jreek Epic, 
.(juoted, viii. 54-55. 

Murray, Rosalind, poem by, quoted, 
X. 140. 

Mursilis I, Hittitc Kin^, x. 171, 184, 
187, 192 seqq., 209, 210, 21 1. 
Mursili§ II, Hitlite Emperor, vni. 
449-50 77.; X. 58. 

Musa al-Kazim, Seventh Imam of 
Irnami Shi'ah, ix. 98. 


A4usa b. Musa, Andalusian Muslim of 
Gothic origin, viii. 366 n. 

Musii b. Nusayr, Arab conquistador of 
Visi^/othia, viii. 351. 

Muscovite Jvinpire, the: 
administrative policy of, vii. 577. 
alien cultural elements in, vn. 64. 
as ghost of Roman Empire, ix. 695. 
as march state, vii. 220. 
as Russian Orthodox Christian uni- 
vcrs.il state, vn. 32, 573; vni. 71- 
72, 96, 126, 141, 142, 150, 668, 
671 ; jx. 16. 

autocracy in, viii. 141, 370, 589, O76- 
8; i\. 16. 

Byzantine tradition in, vii. 31 seqq., 
410. 577-9; Mil. T27i 130, 398, 
589, (176-8, IN. 16. 
calendar used m, vn. 30 p 
Calmucks, relations with, vni. 226. 
colonization policy ol, vn. 117. 
cultinal mlluenccs on, vni. 126-8. 
East Roman Empire, relation to, see 
ahi, 7 'e bv/.intinc. 

ccclcsMstical jurisdiction over, vin. 

13 1, I 52, I 52-3 77., 398. 
cstabli''liment of, vn. 32-3, 222 77.; 
vni. 126, 131, 137, 13 1, 135, 150, 
470, 53^; 7f7- 

expansion ol, vn. 3277., 3577., 117, 
40977., (190; vni. 129, 137, 144, 
218, 219, 225, 226, 470-j, IX. 99, 
t(>o. 

h'udal system in, vn. 577. 

foicign ir.ivel, ban on, vni 555-6 77. 

ideologw of. Ml. 33 seqq. 

impen ilism ot, in. 550. 

languages and sci ijUs usi vl m, \ n. 239. 

inilitaiv svstem in, in. 506. 

Mongols ("^ratals), relations with, vni. 
71 72, 151, 225, 357, 470-1, 5 ^ 9 y 
676. 

Novgorod, eoncjucst of, v 11. 32 and 77., 
zzz n., 573; vni. 126, 137, 141, 

145, 150. 

Ottoman I'hnjnrc, relations with, \ii. 
35 77., 36- 37, 57^, I “7 '7., 

225-6, 227. 

Poland-Lithiiania, relations wilb, vn. 
36, 38, 577, 578, 690; Mil. 126, 
t27 8, T37, 141, 150, 151, 15377., 
357, 398- (), 367, 537-8; IX. 383. 
political ethos of, viii. 676-8; ix. 695. 
political mission of, vn. 36-37. 
religions policy of, vn. 35 and 77., 36, 
37-38 77.; vin. 398. 
rise of, ix. 383. 

self-confidence of, viii. 1 31, 137* 
'I’atars, Crimean, relations with, viii. 
227. 

‘Time of Troubles’, vii. 573 ; vin. 142. 
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Muscovite Empire, the {cont.), 
vitality of, ix. 695. 

Western World, relations with, vii 

S78, 579; viii. 127-8, 129, 130, 137 

Zealotism in, viii. 589-90, di2. 

See also under Kiev; Manchu Em- 
pire; Moscow. 

Music: material power in relation to 
vu. 703--4, 707-8 and n., 709, lio 
714, 715; see also under Negkoes; 
Russia ; ^ W estern Civilization : 
culture. 

Mussolini, Benito, vii. ^9^^ JX. 

^98. 

Mustadi, 'Abbasid Caliph, vii. 14. 
Mustafa Bdrklujc, companion of 
Sbeykh Jk*dreddin Sima\li, viii. 
59r. 

Mustansir, Cairene 'Abbasid Caliph, 
vii. 20 «. 

Musta'sim, 'Abbasid Caliph, vii. 13, 
15, 16, 20 w., 21; X. 73, 74 ti., 88, 

1 16. 

Mustawfr al-Qazwini, Hamdallah b. 
Abi BalvT al-, Persian historian, x. 

73. 

Mu’tah, Battle of (a.L). 629), vii. 101. 
Mu'tarnid, ‘Abbasid Caliph, vii. 290. 
Mu'tasim, ‘Abbasid Caliph, vii. 143 ?i., 
399 ;i.; viii. 365. 

Mutawakkil, ‘Abbasid Caliph, vii. 84. 
Mutawakkil, Cairene ‘Abbasid Caliph, 
vii. 26 n. 

Mutilus, C. Papius, x. 130-1 and w. 
Muwahh’ds, the (Masmuefa Berbers), 
vii. 99; viii. 49, 70, 354, 373 u.; IX. 
265 «. 

Mycalc, Battle of (479 n.c.), viii. 435. 
Mycenae, viii. 657; ix. 375. 
Mycenaeans, the, vu. 93 ; viii. 65, 449^ 
50 «•. <>S7- 

Mycennus, see Menkaure. 

Myers, 1C D., x. 241. 

Myres, Sir John, x. 229. 

Myrtilus, legend of, x. 58. 

Mysians, the, vii. 675, 677; viii. 716, 
717 and n. 

Mysticism: Christian, vii. 550 w., 701, 
729; flindu, vii. 725, 729; Islamic, 
vu. 701-2, 710, 711, 732. 

Myths, aetiological, vii. 472, 499. 

Nabataeans, the, vii. loi. 

Nabonidus (Nabuna’id), Neo-Baby- 
lonian Emperor, vii. iqi, 205 «., 
227 and /!., 598, 600 w., 654 w., 655, 
659; X. 48, 49. 

Nabopolassar, founder of Neo- 
Babylonian Empire, vii. 226, 253, 
582, 655. 


NSdir Shah b, Imam Qali. Afshar 
Iranic Muslim war-lord, viii. 6io’ 

614, 616, 618; IX. 104. ’ 

Naeyius, C, ; £e//um Poenicum, quoted 
vu. 431. ^ “> 

Nagarjuna, Buddhist philosopher ore 
cursor of the Mahayanian school 
vu. 750 tt. ’ 

Nagib (Najib), General Muhammad 
leader of revolutionary movement 
in Egypt, viii. 260 «. 


Naimans, the, vii. 198, 351. 

Namier, Sir Lewis B., x. 225, 230;/.; 
T/ie Revolution of the Intellectuals, 
quoted, ix. 155 

Namyq Kcmal, Mehmed, ‘New 
'Osmanli' Turkish man of letters, 
viii. 255 n., 603 n. 

Nanak, Guru, Prophet of Sikhism, 
viii. 476, 591, 610. 

Napoleon 1 Buonoparte, Emperor: 
administrative policy of, vii. 176 -8, 
354; autocracy of, vii. 440; codifi- 
cation of law by, vii. 269-70, 279; 
coronation of, vii. 232-3; ix. ii; 
Corsican origin of, viii. 193 n. ; death 
of, ix. 265 71. ; Egypt, invasion of, see 
under Eoypt: French invasion; 
failure of, ix. 248; Louisiana, policy 
regarding, viii. 631; meeting with 
Tsar Alexander I, vii. 1O8; over- 
throw of, viii. 631; prestige of, vii. 
368; quoted, ix. 17871.; Russia, 
invasion of, see under Russian 
Empike; traditionalism of, ix. 10; 
usurpation of title of Emperor, vii. 
22 71. ; IX. 10-n. 

Napoleon 111 Buonoparte, Emperor, 


IX. IT, 14, 495. 

Napoleonic Empire, the: administra- 
tive policy of, vii. 581-2; — see also 
below under provinces; aggressive- 
ness of, ix. 494; as abortive Western 
universal state, vii. 57, 84, 145, 168, 
177, 232-3, 272, 57G IX. 248; as 
ghost of Roman Empire, vii. 84; 
capital city of, vii. 223-4, 233; civil 
service of, vii. 345, 352, 353-4» 367- 
8; communications system in, vii. 
84, 100; condescending attitude of 
French towards subject peoples, 
vii. 367-8; enterprise and initiative 
displayed by, vii. 177; establishment 
of, vii. 168, 233, 273; geographical 
range of, vii. 273 ; Holy Roman 
Empire, relation to, vii. 233; ix. 
lo-ii; languages used in, vii. 
243-4; law — codification of, vii. 
259, 264, 268-70; — dissemination 
of Code Napoldon, vii. 259, 271-8; 
military system of, vii. 327-8, 339; 
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ix. 493-4; X. 114 W.; nationalist re- 
action against, vii. 177; overthrow 
of, vii. 176, 272, 274, 571; ix. II ; 
parochial states, relation to, vii. 

168; political services performed by, 

vii. 177; provinces of, vii. 176-8; 
remapping of Europe under, vii. 

57; savantSy work of, in Egypt, ix. 

7^5; X. 8-9 ; successor-states of, vii. 

367; see also under Hapsburg 
Monarchy (Danubian). 

Naramsin of Akkad, war-lord, vii. 

210 n.y 254; X. 48, 186. 

Narmcr, Pharaoh, ix. 283, 684, 687. 

Nasib, Battle of (24 June A.D. 1839), 

viii. 246 and n. 

Nasir-ad-Din al-Baydawi, Persian 
theologian and historian, x. 7 g. 
Nasir-ad-Din Mahmud Shah, ‘Slave 
King’ of Delhi, vii. 15. 

Nasir-ad-Din Qajar, Shah of Persia, 
viii. 694. 

Nationalism: as a religion, ix. 621; 
impact of Democracy on Parlia- 
mentarism as cause of, ix. 155; 
Liberalism, relation to, ix. 621; 
linguistic, viii. 536-9; ix. 151, 152; 
operation of, viii. 188, ii)0 seqq.y 
204, 230, 251, 265, 281, 2f)^seqq.y 
312, 332, 534-9, hoi, 700; IX. 74, 

153, I 54 «-,.I 55 , 217, 422-3, 443, 

474; position regarding, after 
Second World War, ix. 407-8; re- 
nunciation of will to independence 
in relation to, ix. 407, 495, 496; tech- 
nology, struggle for supremacy with, 

IX. 409; West European origin of, 
viii. 535-7; see oho under Armen- 
ians; Hapsburg Monarchy (Danu- 
bian); India: British Riij ; Ottoman 
Empire; Poland. 

Nationality, changes of, three genera- 
tions required for social meta- 
morphosis, ix. 323-5. 

‘Natives’: humanity of, denied by 
colonizers, viii. 574-5 ; self-emanci- 
pation of, viii. 575 ; Western attitude 
towards, viii. iii «., 207-13, 464 w., 
575-6; ix. 451. 

Nature: 

creativity of, ix. 320, 321. 
laws of: 

• chance in relation to, ix. 377 seqq. 
control of, question of, ix. 171-2, 

218, 220, 338-47, 348. 
currency of, in realm of History, see 
under History. 

discovery and formulation of, ix. 

171, 172, 173, 192, 203, 205-6, 

21 1 seqq. 

human affairs, operation in: Com- 
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munist conception of, ix. 335 w.; 
emancipation from servitude to 
laws, ix. 308-10, 312 321 

338 seqq., 348, 381; in dis- 
integrations of civilizations, ix. 
287-91, 295, 341 seqq., 349; in 
economic affairs, ix. 223-34, 235, 
31 1 seqq.\ in growths of civili- 
zations, ix. 291-5; in private 
affairs, ix. 220-3; in recurrence 
of wars, ix. 234-87, 295; possible 
explanation of, ix. 307 seqq . ; re- 
calcitrance to, IX. 218-IQ, 331, 
348-94 ; subconscious psyche, role 
of, ix. 326-37, 348; subjection of, 
to laws inherent in human nature, 
question of, ix. 307, 31 S seqq., 321 
seqq. 

human intelligence and will in re- 
lation to, IX. 196 seqq., 221-3, 

338, 342. 

inexorability of, question of, ix. 171, 
172, 181, 187, 218, 220,295-306, 
307, 337. 338-47, 348, 349, 405. 
miracles in relation to, ix. 18 1, 182, 
183, 22 T n. 

range of, ix. 182 seqq. 
regularity of, ix. 171, 173-4 w-, 

181. 

study of facts in relation to, ix. 190 
seqq. 

unrecognized, ix. 381. 
sec also wider God : law of ; History ; 
Uegui.arities; Societies: primi- 
tive. 

man’s struggle with, vii. 294 and n.\ 
see also under Man: material 
environment, 
prodigality of, ix. 419-20. 
reality of, belief in, ix. 380 n. 
relativity of, to the human observer, 
ix. 173 n. 

uniformity of, vii. 48; viii. 488-9, 
490, 492, 494. 

worship of, vii. 378, 412, 413 n., 
421 71., 459, 461, 7(i4-5 and 71., 

766-7. 

Navarino, Battle of (20 October 1827), 
viii. 243, 24477., 562; ix. 352. 
Navarre, Kingdom of, viii. 351 77. 
Navigation, art of, viii. 216-17 77., 
217-18; IX. 364 seqq. 

Nawa’i, Mir 'All Shir, statesman in 
service of Timurid House, and 
Turk! man of letters, vii. 251. 
Nearchus, admiral of Alexander the 
Great, vii. 654. 

Nebuchadnezzar, Neo-Babylonian 
Emperor: dates of his reign, vii. 
205; death of, vii. 205; dominions 
of, vii. 67, 205, 658-9; deportation 
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policy, ultimate results of, vii. 163, 
228; (jreek mercenaries in service 
of, viii. 423, 424; Judah, relations 
with, vii. 1 12, 138, 163, 228, 658-9; 
vhi. 290, 425; seat of his govern- 
ment, VII. 226. 

Nebuchadrezzar, son of Nabonidus, 
impersonated by pretenders (522 
li.c.), \ 11. 600 7/. 

Nebiizar-adan, Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Captain of the (juard, vn. it6 n . 

Necessity, omnipotence of, Syicnglcr’s 
\ lew ol, i\. 168. 

Necker, Jac(]ues, vii. 408. 

Nefer-hotep, Pharaoli, x. 189, 191. 

Negrillos, the, vii. 760. 

Negroes, the: American, colonization 
of Liberia by, viii. 57<?; culture of, 
preservation of spiritual integrity 
by, viii. 500; music ot, \iii. 500-1; 
race-feelmg in relation to, viii. 
272-3/7.; religion of, vii. 417; 
spiritual sterility, comparative, viii. 
579; transportation ot, to New 
Woild, Mil. 272 and //., 273; see 
alw under Uniu-d Statks 01* 

Amichu'A. 

Neguih, see NaoTr. 

Nehemiah, Jewish statesman, vii. 229. 

Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal, vii. 408; 
viii. 685. 

Nemesis, \iii. 54^/7., 60. 

Neo-Pabvlonian lunpire, vee under 
liARYLONIA. 

Neoconfucianism, vii. 409^; viii. 325, 
593 '/-’ 41-43. 44-4.S, 59 , bO, 

157, ih3. 

Neolithic Age, the, i\. 354, 356, 357, 
35<S, 600. 

Neopaganism, see under Wi’.sti’hn 
C’lVIM/\llON. 

Neoplatonism, \ii. .<9, 107, 356, 357, 
427 77., 474 7/., 532 77 . ; IX. 712-13 n. 

Nepos, luliiis, Roman hanperor, i\. 

668 . 

Nerchinsk, Russo-AIanchu Peace 
Treaty of (16S9), viii. 335. 

Nero, li. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
Roman Emperor, vii. 9, 363, 602; 
i\. 1 12 77 . 

Nerses II, Monophysitc Catholicos of 
Albania, ix. 91. 

Nerva, M. Cocceius, Roman Em- 
peror, vii. 155 77., 1567/. 

Nestor, King of Pylos, viii. 493 77 . 

Ncstorian Christianity: 
as a fossil, vii. 393, 693; viii. 108, 
109, 275, 337 77., 367, 447. 
as a Syriac reaction against Hellen- 
ism, viii. 414, 445 77., 446, 480; ix. 
89 77., 132, 302. 


birthplace of, viii. 91. 
culture of, viii. 373, 374. 
declared heretical, viii. 36477.; ix. 
302, 305. 

geographical range of, viii. 727. 
Hellenic influence on, viii. 373, 585. 
Islam: converts to, vii. 95 77., 379; 

relations with, vii. 74, 373, 378. 
IMalabaris, conversion of, to other 
forms of Christianity, viii. 337 77. 
Mongol Empire, advantageous to, 

vii. 71,74. 

Ottoman Empire, position under, 
vni. 186 77., 338 77. 

political purposes, diversion to, vii. 

532 77.; viii. 585, 61 1, 616. 
position of. in 7th century, \iii. 347; 
in 13th century, viii. 364-5 and 77., 
366. 

propagation of: in Central Asia, viii. 
10 77 .; in Ear East, vii. 10^, T05 77., 
237; i\'. 302; in India, vii. 105 77.; 
IX. 302; m Sasanian Empiie, viii. 
364 77.; IX. 302. 
script used by, vii. 255. 

Zoroastnans, relations with, viii. 49. 
See(dso 77777/C7' ‘Assyrians’ ; Manciii. s ; 
Mra.cHiTE Cirriu’ii; Monool Ivm- 
riui:; Mongols; Monorhysite 
Christianity. 

Nestorius, Christian hcrcsiaich, viii. 
480; ix. 304. 

Nethcilands, Northern (Holland): 
bourgeoisie — as heirs of Monarchy, 

viii. 341; — role of, in expansion of 
Western Civilization, ix. 4(19-70; 
civil liberties, value attached to, ix. 
589, colonial empire — aciiiiisitiun 
of, vm. 220, 321; IX. 469; — cul- 
tural dichotomy in, viii. 570; 
Indonesia, relations with, after 
Second World War, ix. 456; — race 
feeling, absence of, viii. 21377., 
573 and 77.; cultural and m.itciial 
achievements, relation between, vii. 
707, 713; German occupation of, 

ix. 266; Great Power status of, ix. 
239; - - loss of, IX. 239, 2 | 2 , 243, 
266; independence, maintenance of, 

ix. 242 ; Jews, treatment of, viii. 2S6 ; 
law, system of, vii. 273, 283; ix. 34; 
political equality, struggle for, vii. 
531 -" 5 ; shipbuilding in, ix. 36877., 
388; see also under England; 
Jai'AN: Dutch. 

Netherlands, Southern: part played 
by in Balance of Power, ix. 242; see 
also Belgium. 

Ncugebauer, O., viii. 12577.; ‘The 
Chronology of the Hammurabi 
Age’, quoted, X. 181. 
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New Granada, Spanish Viceroyalty of, 
vii. 569-70. 

New ground, stimulus of, viii. 143, 
58a //. 

New Spain, Spanish Viceroyalty of: 
as Central American universal state, 
VII. 79, 242, 569; viii. 637, 639; 
capital city of, vii. 230, 235-6; 
expansion of, viii. 632, 636, 647; 
extinction of, viii. 631, 637, 647; 
foreign trade of, viii. 320 //., 321 n.\ 
Indians, Plains, relations with, viii. 
18, 632, 636-8, 639; language used 
in, vii. 242; religious policy of, vni. 
598, 613, 636; sec nhn Mexico. 

New Zealand, military system in, ix. 
494. 

Neuman, Cardinal J. II., ix. 1021/.; 
Afwhe^ia pro Vita Suii, (luoted, ix. 
102 n. 

News, meaning of word, vii. 537. 

New ton. Sir Isaac, vii. 495 //.; ix. 18 r, 
192. 

Niazi Ilcy, Major, ‘New 'Osmanli* 
revolutionary, viii. 263. 

Nicaea: Councils of — a.d. 325, \ii. 
695 --A.D, 787, IX. 93 and ?/. ; 

principality of. Mi. 29-30; viii. 
71 1-15, 723; i\, 652 

Nicanor, general of King Antiochus 
IV the Seleucid, Mil. 581 n. 

Nicanor, general ol King Philip V of 
Macedon, \. 134. 

Nicetas, cousin of Roman Emperor 
I leraclius, vii. 337 u. 

Nicholas ol Myra, Saint (‘Santaclaus’), 
vin. 402-3 u. 

Nicholas 1, i*opc, viii. 376, 383. 

Nicholas 1 Romanov, Emperor of 
Russia, Nii. 17//., 5741/,; viii. 23 t, 
687 n.j 701. 

Nicholas 1 1 Romanov, Emperor of 
Russia, vni. 142. 

Nicholson, Reynold A., \. 218. 

Nicopolis, Hattie of (a.d. 1396), viii. 
261; 

Nidintu-Hel, pretender to throne of 
Habylonia (522 13. c.), mi. 601. 

Niebuhr, H. G., x. 156. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, vii. 415 /i.; Nature 
and Destiny of Alan, quoted, vii. 

^5oS, 554. 

Nietzsche, Ericdrich Wilhelm, ix. 147. 

Nihawand, Hattie of (a.d. 641 or 642), 
vii. 189. 

Nikiphdros I, East Roman Emperor, 
vii. .r. 

Nikiphdros II Phokas, East Roman 
Imiperor, viii. S€qq.\ ix. 105. 

Nikiphdros Vrydnnios, Caesar, son- 
in-law of Alexius I Comnenus, viii. 


379; ix. 62; llistoriae, quoted, viii. 
389 n. 

Nikon, Patriarch of Moscow, vii. 37, 
3i^w.,39- 

Nikoussios, Panayiotakis, Dragoman 
of the Porte, vm. 178. 

Nile, River: role of, in Egyptiac 
history, viii. 720 n, ; silt m waters of, 
vii. 455 and n., 456, 464, 465. 

Nilsson, M. P. : Greek Popular 
Re/i}*ion, quoted, viii. 582 The 
Alinoan -AIycenaean Religion and its 
Survival in Greek Religion, quoted, 
, 73«. 

Nilus ot Rossano, Saint, viii. 502. 

Nimitz, Fleet Admiral Chester W., 
IX. 483. 

Nine\eh, fall of (612 n.c.), ix. 281. 

Nupnepa ol Alalakh, x. 202. 

Nirvana, see under Hdddhi.sm. 

Nizam-al-Mulk, Hasan abCi 'All, al- 
Tiisi, VII. 36211.; Siydsat-Ndnia, 
quoted, vii. 151 n. 

Njal, ‘Hurnt’, viii. 651. 

Noah, MI. 765 x. 45-46. 

Noailles, Paul, Due de, mii. 703. 

Nointel, Charles-Fian(;ois Olicr, 
Maixiuis de, mii. 159 n. 

Noldekc, 'Fheodor: Das Iramsche 
Nationalepos, x. 44. 

Nomati Empires, declines and falls of. 
Mil. 664; X. 85-86; durations ol, ix. 
289;!., 326//.; enumeration of, \. 
86 w. 

Nomadism, genesis of, in Old World, 
North Ameiican light on. Mil. 649- 
, 50- 

Nomads: 

camels, use of, vin. 17; ix. 659. 
conversion ot, to higher religions, 
Mii. 338 n., 360. 

dilhculties experienced by, in assum- 
ing imperial authority, vii. 129-30. 
elimination ol, ix. 450, 743. 
eruptions of, from stej^pe: 
climatic cycles in relation to, ix. 310. 
from Arabia, into ‘Fertile Crescent’: 
(r. 825-525 n.c.), VII. 658; Primi- 
tive Muslim Arabs (7th century 
A.D.), vii. 659; vin. 3, 17, .p;, 57, 
364; IX. 20 n., 236. 
from Eurasian steppe: Avars (6th 
century a.d.), ix. 650; bilurcation 
into two streams, vii. 607 and «., 
608 and n., 609, 635, 653, 686; x. 
T99; Bulgars (6th century a.d.), 
ix. 650; Calmucks (17th century 
A.D.), viii. 226; Cumans (13th 
century A.D.), x. 55; into China 
(8th century n.c.), vii. 686; Huns 
(4th century A.D. ), viii. 14; ix. 650; 
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Nomads {cont.). 

Iranian-speaking — (8th and 7th 
centuries 13. c.), vii, 606, 609, 625, 
635, 651, 653, 658, 675, 684, 685, 
686, 687, 688 ; viii. 432-3 ; — (2nd 
century jj.c.), vii. 635 n . ; Magyars 
(9th century a.d.), x. 55; Mon- 
gols, alias 'J'atars (12th and 13th 
centuries A.D.), viii. 60, 70; ix. 
750; X. 55; routes followed, into 
South-West Asia, vii. 606-7 and 
w., 625, 635-6 n,\ Sanskrit-speak- 
ing (i8th and 17th centuries 
B.C.), vii. 607, 686, 687-8; viii. 
461; X. IQ9; Turkish-speaking 
(nth century a.d.), vii. 608-9; 
viii. 70. 

esprit de corps of, x. 85, 86-87. 
forests, defeat by, viii. 19. 
headgear and dress c.f, x. 53-57. 
horses, use of, vii, 687-8; viii. 17-18, 

. «• 

inland waterways, inability to cope 
with, viii. 471 ; ix. 661-2, 675. 
military qualities of, vii. 130. 
military tcchnuiue of, ix. 272 n. 
mobility of, viii. 32. 
non-interchangeal)ility of compo- 
nents of society, IX. 121 n. 
paramountcy of occupants of Orkhon 
liasin, vii. 198 n. 
receptivity of, viii. 59. 
sea-faring, ix. 661-2. 
sedentary peoples, relations with, 

vii. 257, 264; viii. 542, 575, 608, 
614; IX. 36-37, 39-40, 2 ^^ «•, 31^5, 
650; X. 76, 85, 234. 

Zealotism and llerodianism among, 

viii. 608, 614, 617. 

See also under 'AmiASiD Caliphate; 
Aciiaemenian Empire; Alans; 
Arau Caliphate; Arauic Muslim 
C ivmzATiON ; Arabs ; Aramaeans; 
Avars; Uactrian Greek Empire; 
Calmucks; Carolingian Empire, 
Chalualans; Cimmerians; 

CuMANs; East Roman Empire; 
Egypt: New Empire; Ear 

Eastern Civilization; Gupta 
Empire; Gurjaras; Han Empire; 
IIiONGNu; Huns; Hyksos; India; 
Indic Civilization; Iranic Mus- 
lim Civilization; Khazars; 
Magyars; Manchu Empire; Ming 
Empire; Mongols; Muscovite 
Empire; Paktyfs; Roman Em- 
pire; Saka; Saljuqs;wSarmatians; 
Scyths; Seleucid Monarchy; 
SiNic Civilization; Sumer and 
Akkad; Syriac Civilization; 
Timurid Empire; Ts’in Empire; 


Tsin, United; Volkerwande- 
rungen; Western Civilization. 

Normans, the : assaults on East Roman 
Empire — (a.d. 1081-5), viii. 354, 

357. 38s; — (a.d. 1185), viii. 354, 

358, 380; barbarism of, viii. 371, 
388-9, 390-1, 397 «., 577-8 n. \ con- 
quests by, in Southern Italy, viii. 
376 w., 377-8, 394 and «., 399, 403 
w., 504, 512 w., 588; ix. 12, loi; 
Crusades, participation in, viii. 352- 
3 w., 354 , 357 - 8 , 371, 376 , 379 , 388 
seqq.\ llerodianism of, viii. 587-8; 
language of, viii. 587; x. 200; mili- 
tary equipment of, viii. 393 n.\ ix. 
352-3; military technique of, viii. 
487; ^ee also under England; 
Salonica; Sicily. 

Norse language, the, ix. 463, 464. 

‘Northampton 'lable’, the, ix. 221- 
2 n, 

Northumbria, Kingtlorn of, conver- 
sion to Christianity, ix. 212 «. 

Norway: electricity, social clTccts of, 
in, ix. 467/1.; Cjcrman occupation 
of, ix. 266. 

Notaras, Loukas, East Roman Grand 
Duke, viii. 151 n. 

Novgorod, Principality of. conquest 
of, by Muscovy, see under Musco- 
vite JiMPiRE; ICast Roman Empire’s 
political suzerainty over, ix. 715; 
history of, vii. 222 n.; Westerniza- 
tion of, viii. 589 and 612. 

Nu‘maii V, the Lakhmid, viii. 51 /i., 
364 n. 

Numerals, Aral)ic, vii. 241. 

Nur-ad-Din, Mahmud, al-M,ilik al- 
‘Adil, Atabeg of Aleppo and 
Damascus, vii. i,|.; viii. 359, 459. 

Nuremberg Chronicle, the, ix. 178-9 
and /!., 319; X. 223; see also 

ScHEDia,. 

Nurhachi, founder of the Manchu 
Power, vii. 129, 347. 

Nyssa, language of (Ncsian language), 
the, viii. 491 n. 

Obolensky, Prince Dmitri, comments 
by — on Byzantine element in Mus- 
covite heritage, vii. 578, 579//.; — 
on Muscovite annexation of Nov- 
gorod, vii. 32/1.; — on relations 
between Muscovy and East Roman 
Empire, viii. 677; — on status of 
Russian Church in nth century, 
viii. 400 R.; — on Westernization 
of Russia, viii. 674; ‘Russia’s 
Byzantine Heritage’, in Oxford 
Slavonic Papers^ quoted, vii. 34-35 
w.; viii. 402-3 and w., 669-70, 671 ; 
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views of, on classification of Ortho- 
dox and Western Christian societies 
as separate civilizations, viii. 669- 
73- . . 

Obrenovic, Milo§, Serb patriot, viii. 
182. 

Ocean, conductivity of the, viii. 715. 
‘Occidcntalists’, non-Western, ix. 
214-15. 

Ochrida: Archbishopric of, viii. 378; 

Metropolitan of, viii. 378, 380. 
Odenathus, Prince of Palmyra, viii. 

653. 

Odo IV Capet, Duke of llurgundy, ix. 
238 w. 

Odovacer, Scirian (?) war-lord in 
Roman Italy, vii. 13 w., 338; viii. 
69, 77; ix. 299, 300, 668. 

Odrysae, the, vii. 245 «., 682, 686. 
Odysseus, vii. 40211., 552; viii. 65, 
657-8; IX, 603, 612; reanimation of 
phosts by, ix. 138-41, 148, 143, 166. 
Odyssey t the, quoted, vii. 499; viii. 

493 11. ; ix. 139, 140. H3, »b6. 
Oesterley, W. O. E.: A History of 
Israel^ quoted, vii. 657 w. 

Opotfiy, Mongol Khaqan, x. 74 «., 
76 11., 77 w. 

Ohlin, B., in The Economic Journal y 
quoted, ix. 316. 

Oil, deposits of: in Arabia, viii. 36 w., 
603; in Islamic World, viii. 269-70. 
Olaf Trypgvason, King of Norway, 
vni. 616, 617. 

‘Old Belie\ers’, the, in Russian 
Orthodox Christendom, see under 
Russia. 

‘Old Slavonic’ liturgical language, \iii. 
194 and 1/., 402. 

Olga, sovereign of Kiev Principality, 
viii. 399. 

Clllivicr, Emile, x. 145, 146, 147 n. 
Olmstead, A. T. : ‘Babylonian Astro- 
nomy’, quoted, vii. 971/.; History 
of the Persian Empirey quoted, vii. 
600 n. 

Olney, Richard, dispatch from, 
quoted, ix. 548-9. 

Olympia, ’Pemple of Zeus at, ix. 351. 
Olympias, daughter of King Neo- 
ptolemus I of Epirus, wife of King 
Philip II of Macedon, mother of 
Alexander the Great, vni. 64, 652-3 
and ?/., 654. 

Olympic Games, the (Hellenic), vii. 

298, 529; viii. 428 n. 

Oman, Sir Charles, x. 224. 
Omdurman, Battle of (a.d. 1898), vii. 
51Q, 521. 

Omelette, simile of, ix. 343-4. 
Omniscience, pursuit of, x. 25 seqq. 


Onela, King of the Swedes, viii. 63. 

Onomacritus of Athens, ix. 739. 

Order, different kinds of, ix. 380 seqq. 

Ordin-Nashchokin, Prince A. L., 
viii. 556 72., 674. 

Ordono II, King of Asturia, viii. 
350 n. 

Orestes the Pannonian, father of 
Roman Emperor Romulus ‘Augus- 
tulus’, viii. 14 and n. 

Organ, origin of the term, vii. 532 n. 

Origen (Ongen^s) of Alexandria, vii. 
107, 340; viii. 586. 

Orkhan 'Osmanli, Emir, viii. 397 n. 

Oroetes, Persian Viceroy of Sardis, 
V11.611 72 ., 6717;., 672, 67472., 68072. 

Orontes, co-governor of Achaemenian 
Viceroyalty of Armenia, vii. 662. 

Orpheus, legendary Thracian prophet 
and poet, vii. x; ix. 397, 738, 739, 
740 - 

Orphisin, vii. 95, 412, 42272.; viii. 
503; IX. 738, 739, 740- 

Orthodox Christian Church, Eastern 
(Greek): 

asceticism in, vii. 389. 

Atlantean stance of, ix. 149, 
canon law of, vii. 293. 

Cappadocian Fathers, the, viii. 415, 
445, 505- 

congregational and individual wor- 
ship in, vii. 719-20. 
dating, system of, vii. 298 and 72. 
ccclcbiastic.il factions, struggle be- 
tween, vni. 376-7 n.y 383. 
ecclesiastical geography of, viii. 716. 
hierarchy, position of, viii. 186, 
187-8, 605, 613, 618; see also 
Patriarch ATI'S, 
holy pl.ices, ix. 99, 10^-6. 
images, question of, vni. 375-6, 377; 
ix. 27, 88-89 91-9.3, 149, 150 

163; see also bcloio under Roman 
Catholic Cdiurch; and under East 
Roman Empiri-:. 

liturgical languages of, vii. 239 72., 
255; viii. 16372.; ix. 77-78, 708, 
7*3,714.716-17. 

missionary work of, vii. 105, 106 72. 
monasticism in, vni. 502. 
position of, in 20th century, vii. 192. 
Protestant Churches, relations with, 
viii. 152-60, 171, 605. 

Roman Catholic Church: breach 
with, viii. 375, 377, 380, 384, 589; 
doctrine, questions of, viii. 375, 
377, .378, 380; ix. 196; ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline, questions of, viii. 
375, 377» 380; ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, question of, vii. 67, 233; 
viii. 119, 151, 375-6, 377, 588-9; 
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Orthodox Christian Church, Eastern 
(Greek) {cont.). 

hostility, Orthodox, persistence of. 
Mil. iig, 1 5 1, 154, 589; image- 
worship, cjLiestion of, viii. 375-6, 
377 » 3^3; 93 w.; inter- 

communion, \iii. 379-80 and n.\ 
Ix)iikans’ policy of entente with 
1‘rotestants, viii. 153 seqq.'y mis- 
sionary activities, rivalry in, viii. 
377; l*ap:il inter\ ention in Ortho- 
dox domestic (juarrels, viii. 376 
and n.y 377 Photian Schism, 
tlie, viii. 376 and 377, 383; 
reconciliation attempts at, viii. 
377-80, 398, 589, 590;/.; — tem- 
porary (a.I). 879-88), viii. 377 and 
; ritual and liturgy, t]uestions ol, 
vivi. 375. 376, 37/^, 3 ^ 0 . 3 ‘'^i; 
Union — Act (il Florence (a.D. 
1439), viii. T51, 398, 589, 

590, 607; — Orlhodox opposition 
to, ^ii. 67; Mil. 151, 384; ' — 
Western conditions for, viii. 381, 

72 p 

Russian Orthodox Church, relations 
with, VII. 35^^77.; \aii. 158-9, 
160-1, 380;/., 398-400, 589, 607; 
i\. 715. 

State, 1 elation to, mi. 720; i\. 149, 

1 50 n. 

statcsmanslnp of, \ii, 193. 

Zealotisni in, \ii. 477; viii. 152-61, 
58S-91. 

See (iho wider Aijianians; MoNO- 
physith CimisriAXi i'y. ' 

Orthodox C’hristuin Cluirch, Eastern 
(Fussian): geographical ninge of, 
viii. 716; holy pl.iccb in F.ilestine, 
rights in, i\. 102; independence ol, 
from Oecumenical Patriarchate, pro- 
clairiied, vii. 3^ //., 35; viii. 152, 
398; liturgical language ol, ix. 715; 
liturgy of, viii. 402 ^ and ; mis- 
sionary work by, vm. 336; monasti- 
cisin, \ ii. 579 viii. 402; pilgrim- 
ages, viii. 402; i\. 99, 106; position 
of, under Peter the Great, vii. 38- 
39; \'ni. 128 -(r, Rinkolmki (Dis- 
senters), viii. 688 ritual practices, 
dilTerences over, vii. 37; Mii. 131; 
Roman Catholic Church, relations 
with, vii. 35-36; viii. 126-7, 128-9, 
1 5 1-2, 398, 589, (107, 674; Saints, 
viii. 402 aiul n.\ self-complacency 
of, vii. 36; viii. 135; see also under 
Russian PAipirm; U.S.S.R." 
Orthodox Christian Civilizatiqn, main 
body : 

absolutism as master institution of, 
viii. 503. 


Arabs, impact of, ix. 20 n., 456. 
as civilization of third generation, 
vii. 410. 

breakdown of, vii. 405 ; viii. 459, 667, 
676; i\. 15, 28 n.y 149, 442. 
centre of gravity of, vii. 197; viii. 
726; ix. 663. 

classification as separate civilization, 
question of, viii. 669-73. 
cradle of, viii. 670; i\. 694. 
cultural change, tempo ol, ix. 363. 
culture: architecture, ix. 84-85, 128, 
158, 161-2, art, viii. 392//.; — 
Hellenic, renaissance ot, ix. 82, 
166; — native, i\. 83, 86, 156, 
166; diversity of, vii. 65; Hellenic 
culture ‘carried’ by, viii. 392; ix. 
211., 45 63, 109-10, 131 

literature — renaissance ot Hel- 
lenic, viii. 394; ixx 52-53, 56-57, 
5*"^. ^>o. 73. 75 153, ihi, 162, 

163, 706 //., 707, 710, 713, 716; - - 
vernacular, ix. 73-75, 153; radia- 
tion of, MU. 505, 671-2. 
disintegralioii of, viii. 184 395, 
504, 668; IX. T49, 41 1, 
ecclesiastics, politic.il activities of, 
vii. 40 p 405, 408. 

economic position of, in loth 
century, \iii. 347. 

ethos of, Mil. 375, 38 1 ; i\. 28-29, 157. 
genesis of, vn. 53, 540; viii. 375; ix. 
22, 163, 6c; I, t)94. 

geographical displacement of, from 
habitat of Hellenic th\ ilization, ix. 
693 4. 

gcogra’phical range of, viii. 721, 727; 
693 -4. 

growth of, vii. .f05; viii. 503-4; ix. 

27, 376. 

Hellenic Civilization; airihalioii to, 
VII. 393; VIII. 82, 375, 729 w.; ixx 
27, 74, 61)3-4, 739; rcnai'.sancc of 
ghost ol, see under Fast Roman 
I vMl’lRF. 

languages of, vii. .t.09-iOR.; ix. 
706 //., 708. 

‘hnv of God’, belief m, ix. 175- 
Papacy, attitiiilc towards, viii. 383 
seqii.\ SVC also under Orthodox 
Cl IRIS 1 IAN Church, Ivasiern 
(C iRi-EK): Roman Catholic Church, 
political geography of, vii. 233-4. 
prospects of, m 10th and nth cen- 
turies, MU. 347 seqq.f 381-2. 
Scandinavians, relations wath, viii. 

352. , 

Syriac Civilization, encounters with, 
vii. 64-65; viii. 108, 125, 347 “. 5 f!» 
454; — concatenations of, viii. 

458-9- 
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Orthodox Christian Civilization, main 
body (cofjt.). 

Time of 'IVoubles, viii. 13 tt. 
weakness of, viii. 349-50. 

Western Civilization: encounters 
with — concatenations of, viii. 102- 
5, 454, 459-60; — duration of, 

viii. 122, 124, 125; ecclesiastical 
dilfercnces, se& under Orthodox 
Christian Church (Greek): 
Roman Catholic Church; — in 
Middle Ages, viii. 102, 119-20, 
15T seqq., 314, 347, 349, 352 seqq., 
375- 9«, 4^h, 476, 478, 502-4, 540, 

5 89, 724; ix. 2 1/., 9-10, 31 w., 93 
71 ., 131-4, 3^2-3, 651/1.; — in 
Modern Age, viii. 119-20, 150-98, 
405, 477. 478, 605-6, 722-3, 725; 

ix. 62; 1 elation to, viii. 669-73. 
Zealot ism and Ilerodianism in, viii. 

588-91. 

See idso under Iranic Muslim Civi- 
iization; Ottoman Empirk; Re- 

NAISS.ANCES. 

Orthodox Christian Civilization, 
Russian Branch: 

barbarians, relations with, vii. 690. 
brcaktlown of, viii. 667; ix. 442. 
clasbiiication of, as separate civiliza- 
tion, question of, viii. 669-73. 
cultural individuality of, viii. 544 n. 
culturally alien territories included 
III, vn. 6^. 

culture: Greek language and litera- 
ture, ignorance of, ix. 716-17; 
literature, translations from Greek 
into Slavonic, ix. 715-16; music. 
Mil. 500-1 ; Western intiuence on, 
vii. 222 «. ; viii. 674. 
disintegration of, viii. 668; i\. 41 1. 
expansion of, vii. 6^, 220; ix, 383. 
genesis of, vii. 222//., 405; viii. 

544//., 667; ix. 16, 488. 

Hellenic Civilization: affiliation to, 

vii. 393; geographical displacement 
from habitat of, ix. 695. 

marches of, vn. 220. 
universal state, break in continuity 
in, vii. 5, 3 iS //. 

Western Civilization: encounters 
with —in Middle Ages, vii. 690; 

viii. 112-13, 125 n., 126, 347, 39^“ 
403, 589, 612; — in Modern Age. 
vii. 64, 690; viii. 126-51, 336 "7» 
454, 606-8, 674-5, 709 11. \ IX. 414; 
relation to, viii. 669-73. 

Zealotism and llerodianisrn in, viii. 
589-90, 612. 

See also under Far Iv astern Civiliza- 
tion; Iranic Muslim Civiliza- 
tion; Islamic Civilization. 


Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy, ix. 378 
and w., 402, 526. 

Osaka, Ilattle of (3 June A.u. 1615), 
viii. 321 //. 

Oscan language, the, vii. 246; viii. 704. 
Oscans, the, viii. 439. 

Osiris, worship of, \ii. 70, 73, 189, 
412 //., 413 and 414, 422, 423, 
457. 459 ”-. 494”-. 5741 viii. 83, 
85, 453; X. 25, 143. 

*Osmanlis, the, as ‘Ghazis of Rum , ix. 
37 . 103; ^dso under Hast Roman 

Empire; MamlOks; Ottoman 

IvMPIRE. 

Ostrogoths, the- barbarism of, viii. 
69; civil service under, ix. 126-7; x. 
72 and n . ; cultural position in Italy 
under domination of, ix. 126; x. 70 
n., 72; conquest by Justinian, vii. 1 1 
w., 283, 288; viii. 65, 66, 67, 69; ix. 
31 n., 300, 664; X. 63; diversion of, 
from Const.intinople to Rome, viii. 
67, 69; domination of Italy by, viii. 
65, 69; ix. 299, 375; law of, vii. 
287, 288 ; legitimization of rule over 
coniiuered countries, vii. 13. 

Oswiu, King of Northumbria, vii. 

106 n.\ viii. 658; X. 82 n. 

Otamo, Prince of Bungo, viii. 319 w, 
Otho, King of Greece, x. 108 and 
109- 

Otto I, Holy Roman Emperor, vii. 
538; viii. 367//., 399, 486 and 
487, 490; ix. 9, 162, 352-3- 
Otto II, Holy Roman ICmperor, viii. 

384 and n.y 386, 388, 503. 

Otto HI, Holy Roman Emperor, viii. 

503, 671, 672; ix. 9-10. 

Olio IV, Count of Eranchc-Comt^, ix. 
238 n. 

Ottoman Empire, the: 
administration, provincial, viii. 252- 
4. 255- 

aggressiveness of, viii. 459-60, 476; 
IX. 383. 

Anatolia: base in, for European con- 
quests, vii. 197; viii. 714-15; ix. 
107; Dcre Beys in, vni. 248 m., 252, 
265 n. 

Arabic cultural heritage of, viii. 
*®4-5- 

Arabs, relations with, vii. 122; viii. 
241, 242/7., 250, 258, 259, 262, 
263, 26() //., 302 and //. ; ix. 412. 
archaism in, viii. 191/1. 
as ghost of 'Abbasid Caliphate, ix. 
15-16. 

as Orthodox Christian universal 
state, vii. 5, 28, 65. 67, 77, 197, 
405, 570; viii. 150, 182, 198-9, 668, 
671, 723; ix. 61, 149, 284; X. 86 /I. 
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Ottoman Empire, the (cont.). 
as reincarnation of Roman Empire, 

vii. 31. 

as ‘Sick Man’ of l^urope, vii. 17 and 

71 . 

autonomous territories in, vii. 17; 

\iii. 155 162, 187, 194 w., 253. 

balance between beneficence and 
oppressiveness of, viii. 723' 4. 
barbarian fastnesses in, viii. 165, 189, 

248 71. 

barbaiians, relations with, vii. 65, 77, 
330, 33 332; h 7 . 

bourgeoisie in, vin. 340, 341 7 t. 
bicak-up of, vii. 22, 77, 384 410 

415, 571; Mil. 93-04, i89Ae^/</., 
199, 204, 230, 232, 23S, 251, 302, 
715; i\. 241, 447, 47.1, 477, 695; X. 
02, 03 , 05 - 

calendar used in, \n. 304. 

Caliphate in relation to, vii. 21 and 
//., 22 wY/7. ; vin. 602, 093, 694; IX. 
103, f)95-h. 

capital cities of, vii. 135 197-8, 

205, 238. 

Capitulations in, vii, 258 and 71. \ vni. 

172 3, 195-6, 249 //., 698 It. 
Central Asian '^I’liiks, relations with, 
V ill. 225- 6, 265 71 . 
citizenship in, vii. 373. 
cimI servue of, vii. 311, 345, 346 
and 366, 408. 
colour/. ilion policy of, vii. 132-3. 
Committee ot Lin ion and Progress, 

viii. 23^, 238, 261-3, 564, 341 //. ; 
see ( bo below under Rexolution 
(1908). 

cornnuimcations, system of, vii. 84; 

VIII. 253, 254, 262 71., 267 8 ft. 
constitutional reform, (|ueslion of, 
viii. 238. 251-2, 253, 25 255, 256, 

257, 261, 605. 

Cossacks, relations with, viii. 156, 

226, 396 71. 

Council of Eoreij^n Poiidholdeis, viii. 
25 ^>- 

culturally alien territories included 
in, vn. 65. 

culture of, vni. 163, 164, 199, 200-1, 
255 //., 25(7 71 ., 362, 590-1; tx- 61, 
84; ■ 

currency used in, vii. 317 71. 
decline of, vii. 16-17, 22 scqq., 234, 
259, 261 and 71., 329-30; vni. 112, 
165, 172, T75, 247-8, 250-1, 252, 

693, h94, 723- ^ ' 

Diplomatic Corps, Western, in- 
fluence of, vni. 171-2. 
diplomatic relations, conduct of, vii. 

29, 3467/.; vni. 163, 188, 341 n. 
disaffection amonj^ subjects of, vii. 


250-1, 254-7, 265 77., 723; see also 
heloJL' iitider revolts, 
dissolution of, vii. 197; vni. 261, 262, 
269 tt. 

Dragoman of the Fleet, vii. 408; viii. 
175 71 ., 187. 

Dragoman of the l^orte, vii. 408; viii. 

163, 178, 179, 187. 
dress, vni. 161-2, 228, 238, 241 and 

71 ., 244 and ft., 245 7 /.; see also 
belo7u imder headgear. 

duration of, vin. 542. ' 

East Roman Jvrnpire, heritage from, 
vn. 29. 

eclipse of, temporary, after death of 
Suleyman the JVlagmficent, vn. 
t 26, 234; viii. 165, 171, 187, 199; 

IX. 154 71 . 

education in, vn. 2(>, 360, 361, 362-3; 
vni. 183 and it., 235-6, 24} -57/., 

253, 25.4, 256/7., 553“ 4, 557-J>. 
605. 

establishment of, vii. 197; viii. 150 
and It., 151, 173, 192, 199^^1 217, 
222, 275, 356, 392, 459, 715, 717; 
IX. 62. 

exp.insion of, vn. v, 197, 570 //., 721 ; 
viii. T05 and ti , 164, 169, 177 and 
It., 217, 2i9» 221, 223, 224, 246- 

777., 250, 26577., 2^b 71 ., 316, 396 
and 71 ., 397 and tt., 460, 467, 715, 
722, 723; IX. 38, 39, 62, 95-96, 9 ^, 
103, 104, 107, 13 I, 6^1 It. 

iainine in (1873-4), vin. 255 tt. 
feudal system in, vn. 124-6, 132, 184, 

320; V 111 . 681. 

financial svstem in, viii. i6(), 175 
and tt., 176, 249-50, 253, 256, 257. 
geogr.ipbical range of, vni. 93, 396. 
geopolitical position of, vni. 471. 
(Jrand (’oimcil ol, vin. 253, 255 ti. 
gramlces, hereditary, vni. 396-7 77. 
Grand Vi/ier, the, vni. 397 tt. 
headgear, vni. 245 and //.; x. 53, 55. 
Holy Caties, jnotcctoiate over, ix. 39. 
hybris of, vni. 459-60. 

Imperial Council of State, viii. 255 
and tt. 

industrialization in, viii. 2 p; and 77. 
intelligentsia in, vni. 341 tt., 474. 
international crisis over (1833-41), 
viii. 231, 247-9. 

Islam, attitude towards, vii. 258, 
377-8, 719; vin. 22677., 254, 

265 tt., 267 77. ; ix. 37 seqtf., 103, 104; 
see also ahot e under Caliphate attd 
hflutv under Muslims. 

Italian cultural influence on, viii. 
120. 

Jews, position of, viii. 164 n., 173 
185, 281-2, 286 77., 302. 
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Ottoman Empire, the {cout.). 

Koprulu regime in, mi. 133;/.; viii. 

165, 172, U)i)y 240 251; IX. 

154 n. 

languages used in, vii. 244-5, 254; 

viii. 162-3, i8g, Kji, 255 //. 
law, system of, vii. 245 and //., 257-0, 
260, 276; viii. 186 «., 255, 256; 
37 » 

legitimization of usurpers and suc- 
cessors by, vii. 16-17. 
legilimi/ing function of 'Alibasids, 
attitude towards, \n. 21 22. 
Alelimed ‘All’s attempt to rejuvenate, 
Mil. 246- 8, 327 n. 

military ollicers as liberal revolu- 
tionaries, viii. 235-6, 256 551. 

military system of; 

Albanian mercenaries, vii. 330, 
VIII. 175 17(1//., 195, 241-2 

and ;/., 246, 2-|8 ;/. 
alien ollicers, vm. 731. 

Aciynjys, viii. 397 u. 
artillery and engineers, viii. 243, 
557 »• 

liosni.ik mercenaries, vii. 330; viii. 
248 n. 

ca\aliy, vii. 320; viii. 243 and //., 
246 //., 4O8. 

creativity m regard to, viii. 468. 
Delis, viii. 2 1 1 //., 246. 

Ivgyptiaii peasants, viii. 242 and //., 
24 s ami //., 246. 

frontier defence, vii. 120 121-2, 

126, 320. 

internal policing, vii. 126. 
J.inissnries, vii. 320, 323, 415; mii. 
225 //., 239, 240 241, 243, 246, 

252, 256 2t)7 3(12, 468, 603, 

613, 619; is. 50S, 513- 
Kurdish Joeticrati, vii. 320; viii. 
246 H. 

Alamluks, viii. 233, 239-40, 241, 
232 //., 246, 603, 613, 619. 
militia, vii. 320, 330. 
mortality and sickness, high rate of, 
viii. 302 55 1 n. 

professional army, original clli- 
ciency of, vii. 183-4; ix. 383. 
Prussian military mission, viii. 

227-8 w., 246 1;,, 551 71 . ; ix. 238. 
reforms, vn. 330, 339; vni. 120, 
238, 510; by 'Abd-al-Hamid 1 1 , 
Mii. 235-6, 326, 341 n., 549; by 
Mahmud JI, viii. 238, 239, 240, 
242-3, 244-5, 252, 256 265, 

550, 557-8, 731; IX- 508, 512-13; 

by Mehmed 'All, in Ivgypt, viii. 
234, 238, 239-42, 243-5, 550 
aeqq.; ix. 508, 509; by Selim 111 , 
viii. 234, 238, 239, 240, 243, 256 
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”•» 557, 731 ; French influence on, 
viii. 240-1, 242, 243-4. 

Sudanese slaves, viii. 241 w., 242 
and 71 . 

7 \irkish scjuirearchy and peasantry, 
vn. 330. 

Western imitation of original 
system, vni. 467, 468. 

See ahn nhove feudal system; and 
under CjAinnsnxs. 

millet system, vn. 245/1., 257, 258, 

260, 405-6, 408; viii. 161 «., 167- 
8, 172, 184-6, 190 -I, 204, 254, 

261, 275-6, 281, 313, 539, 590, 
605; IX. 37 //., 149. 

monopolies, t]ueslion of, viii. 698 ft. 

Mughal Ivmpire, comj^arison with, 
vni. 198 204. 

Muslim PuTilans, relations with, viii. 
602; i\. 103-4. 

IMusiims t>utside I'mpire, relations 
with, vn. 24; vni. 692-4; ix. 39, 
69O; .see (ilu) above Central Asian 
‘J'urks. 

nationalism, efTect of, vni. 186^^97., 
204, 251, 252, 254, 257, 261, 281, 
301 //., 539. 

Navy of, vn. 244; vni. 175-6, 187, 
239, 243, 2 I I //., 248 n. 

‘New ‘Osmanlis’, the, vii. 24; vni. 
191, 234, 235 and 71 . y 238, 255 
and //., 25S, 261, 262 //., 263, 267 n.y 

() 0 ^ 71 . 

Orthodox Christian population: as 
‘native Christians,’ vni. 576; com- 
munal courts of law of, v n. 245; 
relations ot with Russia, viii. 
lOo I, 162, t6(), 167 //., 187, 

192-8, 253, 254; ix. 106; — with 
'Pinkish ‘ascendancy’, vii. 259, 
336;/., 379; viii. T54SC77., 161 
.\C77., 184, I 9 |./i., 199, 2^0 seqq.y 
261, 262, 265;/., 275, 282, 312, 
362, 395 6, 453, 466, 474, 542, 
5<)0-i ; — with West, vii. 379, 571 ; 
vni. 150-92, 195, 169, 200-1, 250, 
251, 253, 264, 340, 362, 395-^>» 
397 "-f 454, 606, 723, 725; ix. 

7.1 ; response of, to challenge of 
being uprooted, vni. 275 ; Zealotism 
and 1 lerodianism among, viii. 605- 
6, 613, 616, 618; see also above 
under diplomatic relations; Drago- 
man of the l*'leet; Dragoman of the 
Porte; millet system; and below 
under Phanariots; revolts; Slave- 
Household. 

Padishiih, meaning of title, vii. 17 
and //. 

Panislamism; see above Muslims 
outside Empire. 
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Ottoman Empire, the (cotii.), 
partitioning of, Western Great 
Powers’ failure to profit from, viii. 
230 scqq.y 247 -8 w., 258. 
peasants: militarization of, ix. 508, 
512-13, 515; protection of rights 
of, Vll. I2(). 

Phanariots, the, vii. 29; viii. 163, 
nsn.y 179, 187-9, 192, 199, 200, 
201, 341 71 ., 474, 477, 590, 605-6, 
612,613, 617, 683; IX. 15. 
piracy and brigandage, viii. 221, 223, 
253; ix. 247 w., 265 n. 
political geography of, viii. 714, 719. 
Portugal, relations with, viii. 223, 

224, 226. 

postal services in, vii. 84. 
printing, introduction of, viii. 16471. 
Protestantism, attitude towards, viii. 

i55“6o, 165-6; IX. 102-3. 
public health in, viii. 234, 302 n. 
race feeling, absence of, viii. 567. 
rally of, in 17th century, see above 
under Kiiprulu regime, 
revolts against, viii. 150-r, 163, 166 
seqq., 175 7Z., 176 71 ., 179 -80, 182, 

184, 187, 189 92, 19s, 196, 197, 

204, 243, 2.}6, 24811., 251, 255 
and 71., 256, 257, 261, 262, 265, 
304. 305, 341 303» 4^6, 474, 

477. 4‘;3, 4^H. 539, 59t, 602, 613, 
6i9, 618, 679-80, 7241/.; IX. 114, 
153, 242; X. 108, T 09 , 13771.; see 
also tnider Aijianians; Greeks, 
Modern; Morea. 

Revoluuons: (1876, abortive), viii. 
255-6, 262; (1908), viii. 235, 238, 
261-2, 263, 341 71., 551, 602-3 
11. ; see also aboi'e under Commiltcc 
of Union and Progress. 

Kumelia as hcaitland of, viii. 264. 
Russian lunpiie, relations with, vii. 
578; viii. 127-87/., 172, 1747/., 
187, 192, 193 and 11., 19411., 195, 
196, 227 and 11., 230, 231, 233-4, 
239, 240 and 71., 247, 249, 253, 254, 
256 and 71., 262, 271, 327 71., 345, 
509, 68771., 692-3, 713; ix. 106, 
15471., 242, 248, 512; see also 
RtJsso-TuRKisH Wars. 

Safawis, relations with, vii, 121, 133, 
493, 719; vni. 156, 18671., 223-4, 

225, 226; IX. 95-96, 98, 104, 122, 

284. 

Sea-power of, viii. 223, 24477 ., 471; 

^ee also above under Na\ y. 
self-complacency of, viii. 222, 233-4. 
Serbs, struggle with, vii. 33; viii. 67. 
Sheykh-el-Islam (Grand Mufti), viii. 

185, 256 and 71., 282. 
Slave-Household, the Padishah’s, ii. 


29, 125, 126, 245 71., 257, 258, 320, 
329, 330, 345, 346, 360, 361-2, 
362-3, 366, 373, 377, 719; viii. 
163, 177 «•, 184, 186, 187, 199, 
227, 239, 252, 343, 396 542, 
575, 590; IX. 36-37, 447, 506, 515, 
574; X. 234. 

slave raids, vni. 227, 233-4. 
softas, viii. 255 and 71.; see also below 
‘ulema. 

Spam, relations with, ix. 284. 
strategic defeats and 'tactical suc- 
cesses of, viii. 222 seqq. 
successor-states of, vii. 16, 17, 24, 
571; viii. 72, 90 71., 189-92, 230, 
231, 264, 576, 606; ix. 104; 

embryonic, mii. 248 71., 253, 26571. 
Sultan’s mother, position of, viii. 

228 71., 248 11. 

territorial losses of, ix. 241-2. 

‘Pimur Lenk, struggle with, viii. 

265 71. 

tolerant spirit of, \iii. 683. 
trade of, vin. 172 seiiq ., 20 1, 275, 
606. 

‘Tulip Period’, the, viii. 120. 
'j'urkmens, relations with, viii. 396. 
‘ulema (Khojas), viii. 256 and n. 
Venice, relations willi, viii. 1O4, 165, 
168-9, 177//., 219-20, 24071.; IX. 
247 8 71., 263 71., 284, 431 71., 492; 
X. 136. 

War ol 1914-18, participation in. 
Mil. 262, 263, 302, 345. 
wais, recurrent, ix. 28}.. 

Western C’hiistian employees of, vii. 

29; VIII. 227-8 and 71., 362. 
Western World, encounters with, vii. 
77, 261 11. , 330, 346^1., 379. 405; 
vni. 150-98, 201, 219-20, 222 
seqq., 227-8, 229, 265 71., 362, 363, 
459. 467, 470-1, 494. 509 -lo, 672, 
723-4; ix. 15271., 217-18, 241-2, 
382, 384; see also above under 

Orthodox Christian population. 
Westernization of, vn. 77, 330, 339. 
362-3; viii. 67, 120, 150-1, 159, 
230, 234-8, 239-57. 261, 267, 31^. 
326, 341 71., 477, 549, 557-8, 602; 
ix. 259. 

women, position of, viii. 563 and n. 
‘Young Turks’, see above ‘New 
‘Osman lis’ 

Zealotism and Herodianism in, viii. 
255. 590-1, 602, 603, 612, 613, 
616, 617, 618, 619; see also above 
under Orthodox Christian popula- 
tion. 

See also under 'Abuvsid Cat.IPHATE 
OF Cairo; At.geria; Bulgaria; 
Crete; Egypt; France; Ger- 
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many; Grfat Britain; Hungary; 
Greeks, Modern; Hapsuurg 
Monarchy (Danuiuan); Herze- 
govina; Mahmud 11; MamiOks; 
Mehmed II; Mehmfd 'AlI; Mon- 
gols; Morea; Morocc o; Mi s- 
roviTE Empire; Pat.estink: 
Arabs; Jews; Prussia; Roman 
Catholic Church; Ri mllia; 
Tunisia. 

Oudh, successor-state of Mughal 
Empire, vii. 187. 

Ovul (1\ Ovidius Naso), i\. 73. 
Oxfoid, Cniversity 0I, ix. 63 n. 
Ox-hetding, Buddhist parable of, vii. 
506; i\. 332-3. 

Oxus-Jaxaitcs Basin, the, as meeting 
ground for civilizations, viii. <)o 
st'nq . ; political history of, viii. 94-gt). 

Pachacutec, Inca, vii. 85, 114, 196; 
IV. 685. 

Pachornius, h'gyptian Christian ancho- 
rite, Ml. 341. 

Pacific Ocean, the; ‘Argonauts’ of the, 
ix. 615- 17; communications across, 
ix. 47(L-8i; x. iiS; na\al bases in, 
ix. 482- 3; strategic position in, ix. 
48 1 u'qq. 

Pacoriis, son of Orodcs I, the Arsacid, 
Mii. 446. 

Padua, Lhiivcrsity of, viii. 170 and 
171, 179 .p)() 679; IX. 47. 

Paeonians, the, \iii. 570 //. 

Painting: Byzantine, vii. 71 3, 71 4; viii. 
168, 392//., 671, 672; i\. 83, 8fi, 
156; C'hinese, ix. 161; Dutch, mi. 
707, 713; iMiglish, VII. 713, 714; JX. 
1^.1 //.; X. 47; Idemish, mi. 713; 
French, vii. 70S 713, 714; Ger- 

man, vn. 713; Hellenic, ix. 82, 83, 
86, 156; Indian, vii. 713; Italian, 
vii. 711-14; \\'u. 3<>2 //., 671, 672; 
IX. 82, 847/., 86, 112 and //., 1.14 7/., 
156; x. 51, 56, 113, 1 14, 1 16, 142- 
3; Modern Western, ix. 86; lenais- 
sances of, ix. 82, 86, 144//., 156; 
Spanish, vii. 713, 714; ix. 156. 
Pakistan: establishment of, vn. 24/1., 
79, 3.31, 570; viii. 203, 204, 539, 
602, 672; IX. 457; geographical 
range of, viii. 690, 691 «.; heritage 
of, from British Riij, vn. 367; viii. 
20; military system in, vii. 332; ix. 
507-8; prospects of, vni. 690-1; 
U.S.S.R., relations with, vni. O91. 
Paktyes (Pactyes) the, vn. 609-10, 
614 seqq.y 622, 636, 6 .^. 0 , 642-3, 
674 71 ., 685, 688. 

Palaeolithic Age, the, ix. 357, 358,361, 

465, 467, 468. 


Palermo, Arabic translations of Hel- 
lenic works at, ix. 132, 133. 

Palestine: 

Arabs: as innocent victims of 
Western guilt, viii. 273-4, 291-2, 
307; cultural strength of, viii. 
31077.; duration of occupancy of 
country, viii. 297; eviction of, viii, 
258, 260, 289-90 and 7/., 297-8, 
301, 306, 309; massacre of (9 April 
1948), vni. 290/7.; national state, 
expectation of establishment of, 
vni. 305; origin of, viii., 297-8 77.; 
position of, under Ottoman E.'m- 
pire, vni. 302; Primitive Muslim, 
conquest hy, mu. 297-877., 302; 
revolt of (a.d. 1929), viii. 304; 
Molation ()1 rights ol, vni. 258-9, 
273 - 4 » 290 77., 298, 306, 308. 

Balfour Declaration (2 Nov. 1917), 

MU. 259, 303, 304. 305. 3o^>; 1^- 

106. 

bi-national state, question of, vni. 
304, 305 6 and 77. 

frontieis of, vin. 306 77. 

Great Britain: ambiguous policy of, 
ix. 102: coiuiuesi hy, in First 
World War, vni. 30-5, 30,}; incom- 
patibility of promises of, viil. 
304-6; policy of, Mil. 290 77 ., 304- 
6, 308; Royal Commission (1936- 
7), Mil. 305 White Paper of 
1939, quoted, vni. 305-6 //. 

health conditions m, under British 
mandate, vni. 306 n. 

holy places in, vm. 302, 353 n. 

Jewish Agency, the, vni. 305. 

Jews: agricultural seltlenu nts of, vni. 
302 and 77 ., 305 ; aggression by, 
against Arabs, vin. 259 77. , 289 
icqq.^ 298, 306; duration of occu- 
pancy of country, viii. 297; immi- 
gration of, vni. 290 77 ., 302 and r/., 
304, 305, 306 and 77 . ; National 
Jlomc, s('v under Jews; position of, 
under Ottoman Empire, viii. 302. 

Mandate tor, viii. 304, 305 and 
306, 307 77. ; IX. 102. 

partition of, after Second World 
War, viii. 90 77. , 539. 

population, composition of, viii. 
305 77., 306 77., see also above under 
Arabs; Jews. 

Roman colonies in, vii. 133-4. 

Russian policy regarding, viii. 302-3. 

U.S. policy icgarding, viii. 307-9, 
312. 

Wailing Wall, the, viii. 311. 

See also Israel. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, the, ix. 
102. 
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Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da, vii. 

709. 

Paley, William, vii. 495 n. 

Pali language, the, vii. 255. 

Palingenesia, vii. 759; ix. 148 n. 

Palladas of Alexandria, in Anltiologia 
Pdltitina, quoted, ix. 485. 

Palladio, Andrea, ix. 112 and ?i., 128. 

Palmer, Samuel, cjuotcd, ix. 332. 

Palmer, Major William, viii. 210. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, 
Viscount, viii. 252 //., 553. 

Palmyra, oasis-state of, viii. 653. 

Pan American Union, the, i\. 551-2. 

Pandora, myth of, viii. 531; ix. 140. 

Panipat, Patties of (a.d. 152(1, 155 ( 3 , 
1 7(11), VII. 652 n. 

Panislamic Mo\ement, the, viii. 220 w., 
(192-5. 

Panjab, the: Achaemenian ruU over, 
vii. 63; Pritish conquest of, viii. 
203; water-control in, viii. 269. 

Pannonians, the, \ni. 630. 

Panslavism, sec under Russian Kmi’Iue. 

Panthai, the, viii. 693. 

Pan-Turaniamsm, viii. 262;/., 263, 264, 
2()5 11. 

Papacy, the 

as ghost of secular Roman power, vii. 

(>95. (>97, 698. 
autocracy of, viii. (109, 614. 
‘Pabylonish captnity’ of, i\. 33. 
conservatism ol, \ii. 107, 456 and //. 
Curia, archives of, ix. 204. 
tcclcsiastical domain ot — in Dio- 
cletianic Roman Pinpire, vii. 191; 
— in Middle Ages, mi. 694-5; — 
in 20th century, vii. 192. 
financial system of, vii. 538//.; ix. 
33 - 

Great Power status, loss of, vn. 711. 
infallibility of, vii. 550 n. 

Italy, Kingdom of, relations with, 
\ 11. 698- 9. 

Orthodox Christian altitude towards, 
viii. 3^3“4‘. under 

OiniiODox Christian Church: 
Roman Catholic Church, 
position of, in Middle Ages, viii. 
3 « 3 - 4 - 

prerogatives of, assumed by secular 
sovereigns, vii. 720. 

Respublica Christiana: as master 
institution of Western Christen- 
dom, viii. 540; ix. 165; as response 
to challenge of anarchyj ix. 292; 
benefits offered by, vii. 403 ; canon 
lawyers’ role in history of, ix. 32- 
33, 34 and n.\ downfall of, vii. 493, 
510, 720; ix. 10, 32, 33, 69; erup- 
tion of modern Western secular 


civilization out of, vii. 403-4, 534, 
538, 544, 554; establishment of, ix. 
294; Hrihor’s rc^gime in Kgypt, 
analogy with, vii. 696. 
return to Rome (a.d. 1377), ix. 33. 
temporal power of, vii. 696; ix. 13 w. 
title of, to obedience, vii. 403. 
Zealotism and Heiodianisin of, vdii. 
609 -10, 614, 617. 

See also under Easi' Roman Empire; 
Holy Roman Jvmpire; (Orthodox 
C iiRis'iiAN Church; Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Paper: invention of, vii. 312; spread 
of use of, vii. 61. 

Paphlagonians, the, x. 201. 

Papinianus, Aemihus, Roman jurist, 
vii. 267, 269, 271. 

Papyrus, \ii. 31 1 n. 

Paraguay: militarism of, vni. 598; ix. 
509; peasantry, militaiy spirit of, 
reanimated, ix. 508-9; see also under 
Polivia; Jesuits. 

Pans, son of Priam, vin. 651. 

Pans: Peace Treaties of — (3 Nov. 1 873), 
IX. 298-9, 428; — (1856), viii. 2 p), 
251 ; University of, ix. 34/7., 46, 

63 V. 

Park Lane, T.ondon, changes in 
architecture in, x. 4 n, 

Parker, R. A., x. 183-4 and 77., 205, 
212 . 

Paikes, Dr. James: comments by — on 
changes oi population in Palestine, 
MIL 297 77.; — on ililemma of Jev\s 
in llerzl’s generation, vin. 21)477.; 

— on expulsion of Jews from Pales- 
tine by Romans, mil 296 n.\ 
■ - on Jews m the Pale, vin. 276 77.; 

— on juridical basis for Chnsti.in 
and Islamic toleration of Jews, mil 
282 77.; — on rctliiction of numbers 
of Jew ish population in Europe, vni. 
28977.; note by, on Jewish history 
and the millet idea, viii. 699-700: 
The Jeivish Problem in the Modern 
World, cpioted, viii. 292-3 77., 302 n. 

Parliamentary Cjovernmcnt: as creation 
of the middle class, viii. 343; as 
vehicle for Democracy, vin. 395 1 
barbarians’ inability to master art 
of, viii. 519; civil services, relation 
to, ix. 573-4; evolution of, ix. 13- 
14, 155; ethical basis of, viii. 519- 
20 77 .; medieval form of, vin. 395* 
6 10; ix. 155 and 77., 165; moral issue 
between totalitarianism and, ix. 
245; Nationalism in relation to, viii. 
251; non-* Anglo-Saxon’ countries 
— adoption of institution by, vni. 
610; ix. 155 and n,\ — failure of 
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institution in, viii. 342-3; ix. 14, 
155 w., 165-6; origin of, vii. 406; 
viii. 497; see also DfmocuacV; 
Kngland ; Fiiancf ; Germany ; 
Russian Kmpirf. 

Parni, the, vii. 202; viii. 70, 95, 122, 
410. 

Parry, J. H.: I'^urope and a Wider 
Worlds quoted, ix. 365, 3(16. 
Parsecs, the: as fossil of Syriac 
Civilization, vii. 393; Aiii. loS, 
274 -5, 337 71 . \ IX. 363; X. 9; econo- 
mic specializalion of, Mil. 274-5; 
Publish, social rel.itioiis with the, 
viii. 211;/., 340; Hindus, relations 
^Mth the, viii. 33S n .\ religious law, 
elaboration of, in diaspora, viii. 274. 
P.irthenios, Oecumenical Patriarch, 
viii. 15S-9. 

Parthian Empire, the, see Arsaciu 

J'.MPIRF. 

P.isargadae, the, Persian clan, vii. 206, 
207. 

Pascal, Blaise: J \' fis^eSy tpioted, \ii. 

432 /!., 489, IX. 185, 333 ;x. 128. 
Passarovvitz, Peace Settlement of (A.n. 
1718), \iii. 51 1. 

Pasvanoghlu, ‘Ulhmfin, lordof Viddin, 

vii. 16; Mil. 2 ^8 Ji. 

Patarines, the, vii. 415 n. 

Pathans, the: aggressiveness of, viii. 
618; as mereeiiarieb in Thitish 
Indian Army, vii. 330, 331 ; ix. 506; 
as militiamen m Ihitish service, vii. 
320, 331 and fastness of, viii. 20, 
602, 613; hreaniis, acquisition of, 
VIII. 15-16, 518-19; Alughal I'm- 
pirc, relations with, vii. 65; origin 
of name, vii. 593; P.ikistan, rel.i- 
tions with, VII. 331-2; poverty of, 

viii. 33/1., 36;/.; see also under 
Afghans; Anglo-Waziki War. 

Patriarchate : 

Gregorian, of Armenian Mono- 
physite community in Ottoman 
Empire, viii. 185, 186. 
Oecumenical, of Constantinople, 
Eastern Orthodox CJinstian: 
Daniel the Stylitc, relations with. 

vii. 389; ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of — in Middle Ages, vii. 691.-5; 

viii. 152, 153 «., 156 w., 377 and //., 

’ 399» 400/1., 676; — in 17th cen- 

tury, vii. 35/1.; viii. 156/1.; — in 
20th century, vii. 31, 192-3; 

establishment of, vii. 695 n .\ Kiev, 
Metropolitanate of, relations with, 
vii. 35 /!.; viii. 153 w., 399-400; i\. 
715; Eoukaris’s tenure of, viii. 
153-60, 171; Michael Cerularius’s 
tenure of, vdii. 376, 725; Moscow 


Patriarchate, relations with, vii. 34 
and /!., 35 and w., 36; viii. 152; 
Photius’s tenure of, viii. t 5.^-6, 
182, 376, 377 /!., 383 ; ix. 52-53. 5^^. 
108, 651 710, 714; political 

authority ot, vii. 404, 405, 408; 
viii. 187; political responsibilities 
of, tor Ottoman Millel-i-Rum, 
viii. 156/1., 1S4/1., 185, 1S6, 187; 
recognition of by other Patriar- 
chates as primus inter pares, vii. 
238-9; viii. 71O; rel.ition of, to 
Ivast Roman Imperial Govern- 
ment, , 11. 23 //. 

of Alexandria, vii. 191-3, 389 
viii. T52, 153, 158, 171, 186, 380, 
716; IX. 303. 

of Antioch, V 11. i()i, 192,193,694- 5; 
vm. 186, 378, 379, 3S0, 716; ix. 

303. 

of Jerusalem, vii, 191, 192, 193; viii. 
159, 161, j8f), 378, 379, 380; ix. 

303- 

of Moscf>\v, vii. 23 //., 35-39, 578; 
viii. 13 I, 1 S2, 153 //., 398, 716. 

of Rome, see Pai*ACV. 

Seib, ot PecS viii. 166, 167, 187. 

Paul of larsiis, Saint: appeal by, to 
Caesar, ix. 537; at Athens, vii. 565, 
741, 742; viii. 629; ix. 600; at Rome, 
vii. 238; career ol, viii. 626-7; con- 
version ot, viii. 626; X. 114; Epistles 
of, vii. 290; martyrdom of, viii. 383; 
military imagery of, vii. 342; mis- 
sionary journeys of, vii. 68 93-95, 
105, i()i 2, 191, 437; viii. 627, 715; 
i\. 10^, 673 and //. ; Mosaic Law, 
attitude towards, vii. 742; ix. 95, 
397; on ddlercnt kinds of law, ix. 
403; on eventual conversion of 
Jewry, viii. 282 //.; paganism, view 
of, vii. 7 fi , 743 ; role of, in develop- 
ment of Cdiristian Church, vii. 107; 
Rom.m citizenship of, vii. 156, 376; 
Zealot ism of, viii. 626-7. 

Paulicians, the, vii. 143 //.; ix. 150 
and n. 

Paulus lulius, Roman jurist, vii. 280, 
287. 

Paulus Diaconus, historian of the 
J^ombards, viii. 652. 

Paulliis, L. Aemilius, ix. 266; x. 64 w. 

Pausanias, Regent of Sparta, viii. 619. 

Pavia, Battle of (24 February A.n. 
1525), ix. 258 //., 264. 

Paxson, F. L. : History of the American 
Frontier ijOj-rSgj, quoted, viii. 
634, 6.^.0, 641, 646. 

Payne, C. II., quoted, ix. 710-11. 

I’ayne, Dr. Sylvia, x. 237. 

Peace, nature of, vii. 7 /z. 
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Pearl Harbour, Japanese attack on (7 
December 1941), viii. 329; ix. 483, 
48^ n.y 582. 

Peasantry, the: breeding habits of, ix. 
595 Communism’s appeal to, 

vni. 336-7, 685, 688-9; IX. 531-2, 
533 » 5^5; cyclic rhythm of Nature, 
importance of, x. 6-7; C^thos of, ix. 
601 and n.\ history, lack of interest 
m, X. 6-7; impact of Western 
Civilization on, viii. 213-16, 330-4, 
685; importance of — m Western 
World in Middle Ages, vni. 276 
and 11. y 340, 347; — in 20th cen- 
tury, VIII. 684-5; ix. 531 ; leisure of, 
ix. 604-5; military capacities of, ix. 
509- io, 5?2“I3, 515. 51b, 596; 
position of, in regard to military 
service — in non -Western communi- 
ties, IX. seqq.'y — in Western 
communities, ix. 492, 493, 505, 515; 
regimentation of, question of, ix. 
562; religious attitude of, ix. 600 
ieqq.'y social justice for, question of, 
IX. 510-11, 561, 583; standard of 
living of, IX. 51 1, 561, 583, 598; 
submissiveness of, ix. 513, 514-16; 
see oho under India; Japan ; Korea ; 
Mexico; Oitoman ICmpire; Rus- 
sian Kmpirk; U.S.S.R, 

Pechenegs, the, vni. 70, 399. 

Pedro I, Kinpeior of Brazil, vii. 22 n. ; 
ix. II. 

Pehlevi language, the, vii. 253, 346. 

Pcisistratus, despot of Athens, ix. 739. 

Peking: cultural and religious role ot, 
vii. 237-8; economic parasitism of, 
ix. 384; Hanlin College at, ix. 54 n. \ 
history of, \ii. 198-9; prestige of, 
Aii. 232. 

Pelagonia, Battle of (a.u. 1259), viii. 
•'^ 55 - 6 . 

Pelayo, Iberian Christian patriot, viii. 
350 w. 

Pelopids, the, viii. 493 w., 494, 657. 

Pelops, ‘the Phrygian’, viii. 450 w. 

Penda, King of Mercia, vni. 658. 

Penelope, vni. 657-8. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company, the, ix. 369. 

Pentathlus of Cnidus, viii. 427, 429. 

Pentecost, the Day of, vii. 525. 

Pentheus, King of Thebes, vii. 524. 

Pepi II, Pharaoh, x. 181. 

Pepin of Heristal, Mayor of the 
Merovingian Palace, ancestor of the 
Carolingian House, vii. 27 n. 

Pepin, son of Charles Martel, HI as 
Mayor of the Palace, I as King of 
the Franks (crowned A.D. 751 and 
754), vii. 27 w.; ix. 21. 


Pepys, Samuel, ix. 424; x. 119. 

Perdiccas, diadochus of Alexander the 
Great and regent for his heirs, ix. 521. 

Peredeo, chamberlain of Alboin, King 
of the Lombards, viii. 661, 662. 

Pericles, son of Xanthippus, vii. 472; 
vin. 581-2 //.; ix. 393, 394. 

Peripeteia y viii. 123-4, 466, 507, 627; 
IX. 121, 487-8; X. 110 and w., 119- 
22, 125, 129. 

Pcrrault, Charles, ix. 699, 701, 702, 
704; Par allele des Anciens et des 
Modernes cn ce qui concerne les Arts 
et les Sciences y quoted, ix. 702 and n. 

Perrot, Urith, x. 223. 

Perry, Commodore M. C., vii. 127, 
220; viii. 3257/., 326/7., 327, 328, 
593 » 594 * 

Perseids, the, viii. 657. 

Persephone, Hellenic vegetation god- 
dess, IX. 140. 

Perseus, myth of, vii. 464; vin. 54. 

Persia: cultural achievement in rel.i- 
tiori to material power of, vii. 703 4, 
710-11; economic position of, in 
1950’s, \iii. 2707/.; Great Britain, 
relations with, vni. 694; indepen- 
dence, maintenance of, viii. 231-2; 
militarism, absence of, ix. 752; 
nationalist movement in, viii. 270 7/., 
694; oil deposits in, viii. 269-70 
and «. ; Panislamisrn, attitude to- 
wards, Mil. 694; Russian Empire, 
relations with, viii. 193 //., 232, 
63477.; Lmited States, relations 
with, vni. 270; U.S.S.K., relations 
with, Mil. 232; Westernization of, 
vin. 602; Zealotism and Hcrodian- 
ism in, vni. 610, 613, 614, 616, 618; 
see also Acmaemi'Nian Empire; 
Arsacid Kmi’iri,; Afghans; Iran- 
ians; SafawI Empire; Sasanian 
Empire. 

Persian language, the middle, see 
Pehlf.vi. 

Persian language, the new, vii. 144, 
243, 251, 252, 253, 594; ix. 1 17; 
x. 22, 44, 69. 

Persian language, the old, vii. 247, 
586, 65077., 67977., 68277.; IX. 1 17, 
705, 708. 

Peru: agricultural population, pre- 
Colombian, survival of, viii. 464 n.] 
‘living museum’ in, ix. 362; ‘natu- 
ral museum* in, ix. 685; Spanish 
conquest of, vii. 569-707/.; Span- 
ish Viceroyally of — administrative 
policy in, vii. 144; — as Andean 
universal state, vii. 572; — capipl 
city of, vii. 235; — civil wars in, 
viii. 410; — conscription of labour 
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in, vii. 144-5; — half-brccds, part 
played by, viii. 597, 613, 617, 620; 
— languages used in, vii. 242, 251 ; 
viii. 565 and w. ; — law, system of, 
vii. 265, 283; — missionary activi- 
ties in, viii. 565 and w., 613; — re- 
volt against, viii. 597; -successor- 
states of, vii. 572; see also Inca 
Empire. 

Pestel, Paul, the ‘Decembrist*, viii. 

234 «. 

P<:*tain. H. P. B. O. J., IMar^chal 
de France, viii. 573. 

Petasus (kausia), the, vii. 681-2. 

Peter, Saint, vii. 238; viii. 383, 387 n. 
Peter I Romanov, the Great, Emperor 
ot Russia: administiative policy of, 
vii. 349 , 350 71 ., 358-9; vni. 138; 
advent to power, viii. 240 w., 339, 
341 w.; agrarian policy of, viii. 
236 686, 698; Alexei Petrovich, 

relation witli, vni. 606 Antichrist, 
Old Behcvcis’ identification of him 
with, viii. 607; aristocracy, treat- 
ment of, vii. 349, 35«, 359; auto- 
cratic methods of, \ii. 221; viii. 
236; ix. 550; capital city, transfer of, 

vii. 221, 222/7., 235; chronological 

reckoning, reform of svstem of, vii. 
2997/.; economic policy of, viii. 
675, 698; educational policy of, vii. 
350 '!., 359, 3ho //., 366; vni. 138, 
200, 551-2, SS4-7, 616//.; financial 
policy of, viii. 686 and n. ; I Icrodian- 
ism of, viii. 551 seqq., 606 and /i., 
613, 616 and //.; i\. 453; military 
policy of, \ii. 319//., 339; military 
reforms of, viii. 138, 234-5 236, 

239-40 and 77 . , 467, 550, 674; IX. 
507, 508; oil, impoitance of, re- 
cognized by, Mil. 269; Ottoman 
Empire, relations with, mu. 127- 
8 77. , 162, 167 77., 220; public health, 
policy regarding, \iii. 558; religious 
policy of, vii. 23 n., 38-39; vni. 
128-9, 16777.; revolts against, viii. 
24077.; serfdom, attitude towards, 

viii. 686 and 77.; Swedes, defeat of, 
vii. 221; viii. 138 and ft., 220; ix. 
248, 453, 512; technological achieve- 
ments of. Mil. 178, 552 ft., 674; 
travels of, vii. 360/7.; vni. 240/7., 
555 W-, 55b; utilitarianism of, viii. 
552, 556-7, 674-5; violence of, viii. 
616 and 71 .’, Westernizing policy of, 
vii. 38, 64, 221-2, 235, 440, 573, 
574 77.; viii. 120, 129, 132-3, 134, 
T38, 140, 146, 150-1, 178, 182, 200, 
236, 237, 245, 265, 339, 343, 516, 
613, 616 and /!., 674-5, 725 ; ix. 358, 
587; Zealotism of, viii. 603, 618. 


Peter III, Patriarch of Antioch, viii. 
378. 

Petrarch (Francesco di Petraco), vii. 
71 1 ; ix. 7, 77, 135. 

‘Petrobey’ (Petros Mavrornikhiilis) of 
the Mani, viii. 175 ft., 182. 

Phacthon, myth of, vii. 444. 

Phanariots, the, see imder OlTOMAN 
Empire. 

Pharnabazus, Persian governor of the 
Dascy litis, vii. 674 n. 

Pharnaces, Persian governor of the 
Dascylitis, \ii. 67 t n. 

Pharnaces 1 , King of Pontic Cappa- 
docia, viii. 414. 

Pheidias of Athens, ix. 66. 

Philip 11 , son of Amyntas, King of 
Maceilon : accession of, mi. 350; 
h.irbarians, campaigns against, viii. 
717; IX. 265 77 . ; base of operations 
in Emathia, vii. 6S3 ; coinage of, vni. 
415; dates of his reign, ix. 265 «.; 
decision of, lo contiuer Achae- 
menian lunpire, vin. 45S; estrange- 
ment from Olympias, vin. 653; 
Greek city-states domin.itetl by, vn. 
702; vin. 717; IX. 262 and ;/. ; 
llellenizing policy of, mii. 71. 

Philip V, son of Demetrius 11 , King 
of M.icedon, \’n. 94; ix. 266, 270; 
X. I 3 V- 5 -, 

Philip II, King of Spain, \’ii. 265, 714; 
i\. 1 4, 238 //., 258 //., 25 <> 71 ., 643 71 . 

Philip V, King of France, ix. 238 //. 

Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
ix. 237. 

Philippides, the courier, ix. 540. 

Philippine Islands, the: American rule, 
liquidation of, ix. -tsb; Christianity, 
propagation of, in, vin. 565, 566 /i.; 
Islam, converts to, in, vin. 217; 
Spanish icgimc in, mii. 320 //., 321 
and //., 324 //., 565 and ft. 

Philistines, the as ‘grandparents’ of 
Syriac higher religions, vni. 84; 
‘co\ered wagons’ used by, vni. 645; 
Israelites, relations with, vii. 138 //.; 
Mil. 309; liquid. ition of states 
cre.ited by, ^ 111. 27 | ; military ecpiip- 
ment of, vii. 679 //.; provenance of. 
Ml. 102//.; Mil. 94, 298, 645; 

settlement of, in co.istal cities of the 
Shephelah, mi. 102 ft., 581, 618, 
\in. 2()8; see also Cin-.REriii n-s. 

Philo of Alexandria, vn. 499, 500; viii. 
586, 622; his tribute to Augustus, 
vii. 41 and n. 

Philology, science of, x. 46. 

Philosophers, worship of, vii. 391. 

Philosophies: Babylonic, see Astro- 
logy; anti-social tendency in, vii. 
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391 ; Arabic, A iii. 670; as expression 
of dominant minority, vii. i, 70, 
4X0 71 . \ Chinese, see CuNi uciANisM ; 
LltJlST SrilOOL; NtOCONFlCIAN- 
ISM; '1 'agism; genesis of, vii. 426 w.; 
Hellenic, see llir.ntNK: Civiliza- 
TiOiN : culture, atid wider Aiusiotk- 
i.ianism; Jmmc tju anism; NhO]’i.A- 
tomsm; Platonism; P\tiiag()rlan 
Piiii.osophy; Sioicism; ideals of, 
inadequacy of, vii. 515-16; Indie, 
see HrnniiisM. llinayana; Jainism; 
lel.itivity of, ix. 198, 725-6; renais- 
s.inces of, Ml. 541; IX. 6, 40 -4X, 
156-7, 166; science, dependence 

on, vn. 495 and 11.; self-sulliciency, 
conception of, mi. 391; theology in 
lel.iMon to. Ml. 4<)5-6 and ii.\ 
W estern, ice umkt W’l stlrn Civili- 
zaiion: culture, and wnhr Car- 
TFSIAN PllILOS()}*IIV. 

Philothcljs of Psl<o\ , Ml. 36, 39. 

Phucaeans, the, mil .127, 42S and 11. \ 
IX. 642. 

Phocas, Koman Tonperor, mi. 337 it. 

Phoenicians, the: Achaemcnian Jm- 
jienal (jon ernmenl, relations with, 
MI. Ill, 149 and ;/., 178, 5X0;—- 
sie edio bel(j 7 C city-states; Assyiian 
impact on, mi. 5X1; mu. 420, 421, 
425,43.1, 4^o; Ilahylonian irripacton. 
Ml. 5X0; Mil. ^25, 440 //.; city-states 
in Syria, mil 420; — position of, 
under Achaemcnian rule, ml 179, 
582, 656; MIL 425-6, 431, 441, 462, 
470; lesistance ol, to Alexander 
tlie Cireat, viii. 43X; Hellenization 
of, viii. 438, 5X9 611; homeland 

of, Mii. 420, 421; language of, \ii. 
246 ; MIL 442 ; — .see n/.so Canaanite 
Langiagi ; IIeijri w Language; 
maiilirne predominance ol,in Medi- 
terianean, as possible avatar ol 
IVIiiioan ‘thalassocracy ’, ix. 696; 
military equipment of, \ii. 679//.; 
political response of, to Greek 
challenge, viii. 470; religion of, viii. 
426; rnalry with Greeks, see uudtt 
Grifk World; self-sulliciency of 
overseas colonies of, viii. 421, 422; 
settlements of, overseas, viii. 419, 
420, .^21 and 77., 427, 428, 429, ^40 
w-i 457; trade of, vii. 656; viii. 426, 
428, 437-8; see also Cariiiaginian 
Empire; Etruscans ; CiitLEK World. 

Phokiis, Pardas (Vardbas), East 
Roman provincial magnate, viii. 

Photius, Oecumenical Patriarch, viii. 
154, 155-6, 182, 376, 37777., 383; 
ix. 52-53, 58, loX, 651 7.’., 710, 714. 


Phrantzis, Byzantine historian, viii. 

199 77 .; IX. 61. 

Phrygian cap, the, x. 55-56. 

Phrygians, the, vn. 605 77., 606, 667 77., 
671, 672, 673, 677; viii. 368, 432, 
504, 716, 717; X. 201; .see also 
Moscjii. 

Piale, Ottoman Qapudan Pasha of 
Croat parentage, vni. 177 77. 

Piamaradu, refugee from Hittite 
Empire in Achaean Empire, vni. 
449-50 77. 

Picentes, the, vii. iii 77. 

Pickett, General George, x. 138. 

Pickman, E. IVl., The Aliiid of Latin 
(Jhn.stemloni, quoted, ml 425 77., 
427 77., 432 77., 533, 718 77. 

Piedmont, ml 170, 2247/. 

Piggott, Stuart: Prehistoric Jtidin, 
(|Uoted, MIL 17. 

Pjghas, Mclctios, Orthodox Patriarch 
of Alexandiia, mil 152, 153, 171. 

Pjgou, A. C., i\. 312, 4447/.; Jndiis- 
trtal Fluctuations, quoted, i\. 

227 77., 228, 312-13, 316, 317-18. 

Pilate (Pilatus), Pontius, vn. 314; x. 
122. 

Pilgrimages: Archaism in relation to, 
IX. IT2-1377.; holy pku es as ait 
museums, ix. iii; militarism in re- 
lation to, i\. 100 sttitj., 159; oiigin 
of, IX. 97; parochi.ilr/ation of, i\. 
97 100; poetiy ol, \. ij 8; secular, 
IX. 111-1.4, significance of, ix. 

97; sec alsoiinder Hindu- 
lsm; Islam; Roman Caiiioi ig 
Chlrcii. 

Pindar, viii. 42X 7/.; ix. 133, 740 77.; x. 
229 ; Odes in Honour oj the Victoi s of 
the Olympic (James, (|uoted, ix. 6.42. 

Pinelo, Antonio Leon, Spanish juiisl, 
vn. 263, 265, 276. 

Pinkerton, John, x. 102 and n. 

Pir Muhammad b. Cdnyath-ad-Dm 
Jahangir, the Timuiid, vn. 21. 

Pisa: Crusades, participation in, mil 
352-3 7/.; supplanted by hdorentine 
foundation of T.ivorno, viii. 286 77. 

Pisani, Alexander, report by, cited by 
British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, viii. 245 77. 

Pisano, Vittore (Pisanello), x. 51. 

Pius II, Pope, vii. 28. 

Pius IV, Pope, vii. 557 71 . 

Pius IX, Pope, viii. 609, 614. 

Pius X, Pope, vii. 485 77., 521 n. 

Pius XI, Pope, vii. 521 77., 698-9. 

Pizarro, Erancisco, vii. 196; vni. 61, 
315; ix. 469; X. 1 16. 

Planoddhis, Maximos, Byzantine 
Greek anthologist, ix. 57 and it. 
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Plants, immobility of, illusion of, ix. 

49 n. 

Plasscy, Battle of (a.d. 1757), viii. 20Q. 
J’lalaea, Hattie of (479 ii.c.), \ii. 688; 
viii. 435. 

Plato: cave, myth of, ix. 146; Critias, 
(luotcd, i\. 395; disillusionment of, 
^\ith Pcriclean democracy, x. 94; 
ideal commonwealth ot, x. 23.1; 
Medieval Western neglect of, ix. 
133; myths, use of, x. 228; on 
Atlantis, IX. 136-7; on common- 
wealth of swine, ix. 612 ; on imagina- 
tion, i\. 733-7; on li^ht caught from 
a leapin^^ llame, \ii. 525; ix. 337; 
\. 27, 236; on pamnnxia in Achae- 
menian l-'mpire, vii. 68; on periodi- 
cal emet3»ence, tioni lastnesses, of 
new buildeis ot civilr/alions, ix. 
417; on scale ol ideal city-state, ix. 
538 //. ; on the Soul .is a charioteer, 
i\. 328, 332, 337; on stability of 
I'^Kyptiac ciiltuie, \ 11. pj; on ‘theory’ 
and ‘iiraetice’, x. 35-36; PharJo, 
quoted, mi. 560; i el. Unity of his 
tlioiiKht, i\. 725, 726; 
iiuoted, i\. 54s 6, 5 s 6, 733-5; 
transiiiiirration of souls, belief in, 
i\. 730 //. 

Platonism, vii. 49, 488 «., 495/;.; ix. 
32 1 <;8. 

Pliny the Jdder ((\ Plinius Secundus), 
X. 159 //. , //z'/oi/Vi A^//6/^^///q<luoted, 
Ml. 61, 68; Mil. 707. 

Pliny the Voun^HT (C\ Pliniiis C.iecilius 
Secundus), \ii. 59, 406; MU. 117; 
Kt^istuldc, (juoted, X. is(j ti, 

Plutarch of Chaeronea : 7 //e of CJoto 
Minor, quoted, x. 132; Infc of 
Po/n/Hin\' Mdi'inis, \. 116, 

Po Ix’i, coniniander-in-chief in Ts’in 
state, 3rd century n r., ix. 280-1. 
Pococke, Edwaid, the First, i\. 215. 
Poehel, A., x. 49-50, 172, seqq., 
182, 195. 

Poetry; 

accentual, ix. 71 and n., 73. 

Arabic, viii. 371, 374; ix. 71 n. 
Paifilish, vii. 715; i\. 144 //. 
fierman, vii. 715. 

Cireek, ancient, medieval Wcstei tiers’ 
imperviousness to fascination of, 

IX. 13 1 UY/7. 

Greek, modern viii. 679-80. 
heroic: Arabic, viii. 10 //.; ix. 709 w.; 

X, 1 17; as distinctive achievement 
of barbarians, vii. 78, 749-50; viii. 
2, 10 and 71 .; Chinese, ix. 80; 
fascination exercised by, viii. 78- 
81 ; French, vii. 409 viii. to w., 
587; Greek, medieval, viii. 393; 


ix. 715-16; Greek, modern, viii. 
io«., 393; ix. 73; Hellenic, vii. 
749-50, 751; ^111. 10 7Z., 54-55, 65, 

76, 80, 82, 457 n., 657-8, 662-3, 
709 and //.; x. 36-37, 116-17; 
historical fact in relation to, viii. 
61 and 77, 79, 82-83; x. 43, 
1 16-18; literary revival of, viii. 
78//.; Sanskrit, vii. 750; ix. 79, 
81, 82, 709; Scamlinavian, vii. 749, 
751; van. 10;/., 80, 651: sense of 
romance expressed in, viii. 78, 79; 
X. 116; Scib, viii. 10;/., 77; 

'I'eiUonic, vii. 750, 751 ; viii. 10 
53, 62-63, 77, 80, 651, 654 //., 655 
anti n.y 6t)2; themes ot, x. 116-18. 
Hindi, IX. 81, 82. 
lyiical, \. 1 1 3-16. 

maleiial power in relation to, vii. 

703-4, 708-9, 7 JO, 714. 

Persian, x. 44, 70 and 
ihyininj^, i\. 71 
Western, viii. 374. 

Poison-Rus, Ml. 520. 

Poland, ‘C'onj^ress Kingdom’ of, vii. 

273; viii. 129, 138, 142 n.; IX. 533. 
Poland, Republic of (since 1918): 
Jews in, viii. 285, 293 n.; national- 
ism, operation ot, viii. 538 and ;z. ; 
position of, after First World War, 
IX. 473 5; (Ukrainian minority in, 
vin. 538; U.S.S.R., relations with, 
vm. 143;/., 538; IX. 533; see aho 
Gihmanv. 

Poland-I athuania, United Kitipdom 
of: anstocraty — Polonization of 

non-Polish, v iii. 5<;o, 612; — turbu- 
lence of, vii. 350; as channel of 
Western inlluencc on Russia, V'iii. 
126-7, 128- 9 ; eeclesiastical allegi- 
ances in, vin. 126 7, 152, 154 w.; 
establishment of, viii. 126, 538; 

histotical mission of, viii. 537-8; 
Jews in, vni. 287, 302; nomad in- 
tkii nee on, viii. 37 ; partitions of 

(a.u. 1772 95), vii. 350, 690; viii. 

302, 537 8, 607; IX. 248; religious 
ITolicy of, viii. 5(jo and n.; Russian 
I'anpire, rel.Uions with, viii. 138, 

303, 687 ; i\. 533; Russian Oitho- 

dox C’hi islendom, relations with, 
viii. 125 n.y 126, 127 -8, 168, 276,302, 
537-8, 5S9-90; see also wider 

Klrsrovi I n hAiriuK. 

Poles, the- attitude of, towards war, 
Mil. 40 n.\ Christianity, conversion 
to, viii. 352, 400, 505, 726; IX. 743. 
Police and intelligence systems in 
universal states, vii. 81 seqq.; see 
also under Azti-c Kmimre; Egypt: 
New I'mpire; Inga Empire; Mayan 
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First Empire; Roman Empire; 
Ts’in Empire. 

Political institutions; historical study 
of, IX. 722 ; renaissances of, 

ix. 6, 7-21, 31, 74, 120, I25^e<7<7., 
150 «., 153-5. 15S. 162-3, 165-6; 
simultaneous validity of successive 
institutions impossible, ix. 701 ; 
social milieu, relation to, ix. 697, 
701. 

Politics: as component clement in a 
culture, viii. 498, 499, 516; ‘carry- 
iiiR power’ of, viii. 516. 

Politis, N. G., quoted, vii. 30 w.; viii. 
190. 

Polo, MafFco, X. 1 17. 

Polo, Marco, vii. 29, 313; ix. 118; x. 
19, 1 17. 

Polo, Niccolb, X. 117. 

l*oltava. Battle of (a.d. 1709), viii. 

138 1/., 220; IX. 248, 512. 

Polybius of iVle^alopolis, x. 63-66, 67, 
7-2, 73, 74, 1^5, 146; Occumemcal 
History , iiuotecl, ix. 270; x. 64, 65- 
66, 119-20, 123, 166 and 233. 
Poniaks, the, ice under Bui cars. 
Poinpcius Magnus, Gnacus (Pompey), 
Ml. 463; Mil. 358/1., 411-12; IX. 
236, 502, 529 //., 679 //.; X. 1 16, 135. 
Pompeius, Sextus, xii. 93, 133, 165, 
166 n. 

Pompeius Strabo, (inaeus, father of 
Pompey the Great, x. 13 1. 
J'onttfiicSy vii. 266 71 . 

Pontius 'Pelcsinus, Samnite general in 
war between Rome and the Italian 
Confederacy (90-82 n.c.), x. 131. 
Pope, Alexander, vii. 470, 70(///. ; ix. 
3531 Essay on Criticism ^ (pioted, 

vii. 382//.; An Essay on Man^ 
(quoted, ix. 379. 

Population: excess of, problem of, 

viii. 214-15; see also ufider 
Peasantry; World Order; re- 
distribution of, in universal states, 

vii. 109 seqq.^ 139-40; World’s, in 
1950, viii. 684//.; see also under 
Western Civilizaiton. 

Porphyry, the Neoplatonic philo- 
sopher, ix. 13 1. 

Portsmouth, peace treaty of (1905), 

viii. 336. 

Portugal: colonial empire — duration 
of, viii. 168; — establishment of, 
viii. 218, 566; ix. 263 n.\ — loss of, 
viii. 287, 566; — successor-states 
of, ix. 552 /?.; cultural and material 
achievements, relation between, vii. 
715 n.) Jews, treatment of, viii. 273, 
281, 286, 288, 290, 569 and 71.; 
maritime exploits of, viii. 13c 71., 


198/1., 199, 218, 219, 223, 313 
and 71. , 404, 471 and 7z., 472, 474, 
720 71.; ix. 159, 367. 469, 479; X. 98, 

1 18; Morocco, temporary conquests 
in, viii. 221; racial policy of, viii. 
565-6, 573 ; ix. 458; Safawl Empire, 
relations with, viii. 224; ships used 
by, ix. 367, 390 ; Spain, relations with. 
Mil. 221 and 71. , 321 and 7Z.; ix. 242; 
see also under ("iiiNA; India; Japan; 
Ottoman Empire; Spanish Em- 
pire. 

Portuguese language, the, vii. 254 
and 71. ; ix. 151. 

Poseidon, the Hellenic god, vii. 500; 
viii. 71 1, 712. 

Poseidonius of Apamca, viii. 124, 

72S 71. 

Positnism, ix. 463. 

Postal systems in universal states, vii. 
81 seq(i. 

Poweis, (keat, see Great Powers. 
Prcdestinalion, vii. 432 71. 

Prescott, W. 1 1., x. 222. 

Preveza, Battle of (a.d. 1538), viii. 
223. 

Priam, King of Troy, viii. 61, 708. 
Pride, sin ol, vii. 469, 485-6, 502, 508, 
547> 558. 

Punting: first appearance of — at Con- 
stantinople, viii. 154 71.; — in Wes- 
tern World, vii. 300; invention of, 
vii. 105, 312. 

Prisciis of Panium, viii. 14, 608. 
Probus, M. Aurelius, Roman Emperor, 
vn. 93, 157. 

Proclus, the Neoplatonic philosopher, 
IX. 134/1. 

Procopius of Caesarea, ix. 60, 61; x. 
59, 60, 63, 80; A History of the Wars 
of Justinian, quoted, viii. 73. 
ITogress, meaning of, vii. 561 seqq. 
Prokcsch-Osten, Count A., viii. 247- 

8 71. 

Proletariat: 

etymology of the word, ix. 597. 
external: alienation of, from domi- 
nant minority, vii. i; viii. i, 88; 

ix. 5 ; X. 226; as link between civili- 
zations of first and second genera- 
tions, vii. 421, 446 72.; viii. 81 seqq.\ 

ix. 17, 739; creative achievements 
of, viii. 9-10, 78 seqq.; — heroic 
poetry, see under Poetry; - - Volker- 
wanderungen, vii. 570, 572, 573"4; 
see also Volkerwanderungen ; dis- 
integrating civilizations, relations 
with, viii. 1-8, 12 seqq., 82; irra- 
diation of, by civilizations, viii. i, 
2 and 71., 6-7, 8, 9, 13 and 71., 3 5,43 » 
55» 7^“72i 82; under 
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Proletariat {cont,), 

Bardakians; Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion; Heli.i-nic Civilization; 
Limls\ Minoan Civilization; 
Minority: dominant; Nomads; 
SiNic Civilization; Sumehic 
Civilization; Western Civiliza- 
tion. 

internal: alien elements in, viii. 8H- 
89, 520; alienation irom dominant 
minority, vii. i, 1 1 1 ; mIi. i, 88, 
148, 529-30; ix. 5; X. 22 (i; folklore 
of, X. 226; higher religions as crea- 
tive aeliievernent of, mi. i, 55, 70 
seryr/., 76, 78, 1 58, 421 , 570 seqq. ; vni. 
^2 seqq., 88-S9, 97, 668; i\. 7, 17, 
116, 688; political passu ity of, \n. 
70; sacred books of, \ii. 7-49 sc<iq.\ 
see filso under Aiiah Cai ii'IIA'II- ; 
Bahylonic Civilizm'ion; Civili- 
zations: disintegration; Egvi'TIAC 
CiviLizvrioN; TIeli.i nic Civiliza- 
tion ; Hindu Civii.izaiioxV; Indic 
CiViLiZAi ion; Minoki i'y; domi- 
nant; Rom\n I^mpirl; Sinic 
(hviLizvTiON; Syriac C’iviiiza- 
tion; UNiri'D SiATEb; Wesiern 
Civiliza'iion. 

Prometheus, myth of, vii. 45S, 463; i\. 

Promiscuity, sense of, ^ii. 60. 

Piosper of Aquitaine, fifth -century 
Western Christian theologian, vii. 
718 n. 

Protagoras of Abdera, mi. 469;/., 
472 n.\ viii. 581 II. \ \. 127 //. 

Protestant Churches: aniconisrn of, ix, 
93-gxt, 149, 150, 163; bibliolatry 
of, i\. 15 1, 152; croatiMiv of, ix. 
149, 150; economic actu itics of, ix. 
04; in France, vii. 718; ix. 95, 304, 
325; in Northern luirope, mi. 192; 
Judaism, influence of, vii. 718; viii. 
310 and «., 464 n., 576 711.; ix. 
95; Mariolatry, revolt against, vii. 
467 and 717; missionary woik of, 

vii. 238, 243; viii. 326-7, 330; IX. 
102-3; nonconformist, \ii. 721; 
priesthood, attitude towaids, vii. 
720; psychological needs met by, 

vii. 729; race-feeling in, viii. 212 //., 

21371., 46^ 11., 576 and 1/., 577 /e; 
rebellion of, against ecclesiastical 
unity, IX. 304-5, 306; Roman 

Catholic Church, relations uith, 

viii. 286, 287, 609-10; IX. 306, 438, 

526; Sabbatarianism in, ix. 94-951 
150; states, relation to, vii. .4.93, 720; 
traditionalism of, ix. 635- -6, 644; 
see also Birlf Christians; C’ai.- 
VINISM ; 1 lUNGARY ; ORTHODOX 


Christian Church; Ottoman 
Empire. 

Protestant Reformation, the, vii. 192, 
SA 9 » 718, 720, 752; Mil. 286, 314, 
609, 614, 721; IX. 75/1., 94, 438, 
^’ 35 - 

Proteus, myth of, vii. 499-500; ix. 305. 
ProNcn^al language, tlie, ix. 151. 
Provinces, functions of, in universal 
states, Ml. 80, 163 seqq. 

Piussia: capital of, mi. 215; Great 
Power status of, ix. 239; militar- 
ism of, IX. 4 f 5 - 6 , 745: X. 122; 
military organization in, ix. 492-3, 
515; Napoleonic Empire, reaction 
to, IX. 493; Ottoman Empire, rela- 
tions with, viii. 327 7 l; self-worship 
of, IX. 8. 

Prussia, I'^ast, insulation of, from rest 
of Hohenzollern dominions, vii. 

205. 

Prussians, the, viii. 356. 

Psammctiehus 1 , Pharaoh, vii. 50, 
T 18-19; Yin. 424; IX. 263, 658. 
Psammeliehus II, bharaoh, vii. 119 n. 
Psellus, Michael, Byzantine Greek 
man of letters, mu. 182; ix. 61- 
62 //. 

Psychic energy, vii. 394; vni. 6-7, 116, 

206. 

Psvchic presences, non-personal, x. 
230-1. 

Psychological types, mi. y 22 seqq.; 
vni. 207 n. 

Psychology, science of, vii. 490 7 l, 
492, 496-7; 185, 189, 192, 315 

3^8 .w/r/., 396, 400, 72871.; 
X. 124-';, 226; see also Subcon- 
sciors PsYCiii:. 

Ptah, worship of, \ii. 692. 

Ptolemaic Empire: aggiessi veness of, 
IX. 266, 267; as successor-state of 
Achaemenian f'mpirc, vii. 695; 

ix. 083; centre of gravity of, ix. 
263; city-states in, mi. 145; vni. 
407-8; cnal service of, vii. 350-1; 
cultural policy of, vii. 236/1.; viii. 
316, 41 1, 584; ix. 730; decline of, 

viii. 412; Double Crown of Egypt 
woin by ruler of, vii. 575 n.; 
economic exploitation of h'gypt by, 
vii. 236;/.; Mii. 407, 696-7; IX. 683; 
cflect of, on Egyptiac C’lvilization, 
VIII. 107; establishment of, vii. 50; 

ix. 263, 6S3; Gieat Power status of, 
ix. 263;— -loss of, IX. 267; histoiical 
information available about, vui. 
696; IX. 683; languages and scripts 
used in, vii. 246 w.; overthrow of, 
Ml. 695 -6; viii. 66//.; IX. 263, 301; 
queens, part played by, viii. 652, 
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659; religious policy of, viii. 406; 
revolts against, vii. 50; viii. 66 //., 
122, 246 n,y 41 1, 443, 465, 478, 586, 
61 1, 616; ix. 301; sea-power of, ix. 
26671.; Seleucid IVlonaichy, rela- 
tions with, vn. 100; viii. 408, 41 1, 
653; ix. 263, 267, 268 71., 269, 509; 
X. 220; see alw under Macicdon. 

Ptolemy (Ptolernaeus) 1 Sotcr, son of 
Lagus, diadochus of Alexander the 
Great, King of Egypt, vii. 201, 695 ; 
viii. 406, 6g6; ix. 683. 

Ptolemy IT Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt, viii. 584, 696. 

Ptolemy III Euergetes I, King of 
Egypt, vii. 201; viii. 653. 

Ptolemy V l^'.piphanes, King of Eg^-pt, 

Ml. 201 ; VIII. 659 71 . 

Ptolemy VI Philomctor, King of 
lilgypt, viii. 659 and /i. 

Ptolemy VI 1 (VIII) luiergetes IT 
‘Physcon’, King of Egypt, \iii. 659 
and 71. 

Ptolemy XT (XII) ‘Aulctes’, King of 
Egypt, viii. 659. 

Ptolemy Apion, King of Cyrene, son 
of Ptolemy V^II, King of Egypt, 
vii. 165 71. 

Ptolemy ‘Thunderbolt’, son of 
Ptolemy I, ix. 265. 

Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolernaeus) of 
Alexandria, astronomer and geo- 
grapher, \ii. 476; IX. 480; his 
Geo^rdphidy vii. 624, 625, 627, 631, 
637 71., 6.|5 scqq.y 682. 

Pueblo Indians, the, viii. *598 and ii., 

6 t8 . 

Pufendoif, Samuel, 17th-century 
Saxon jurist, ix. iSi. 

Pugachev (Pugaclnn), Einilian 
Ivanovich, Don C’ossack rebel 
against Russian ICmpire, viii. 607. 

Piilad Chingsang, representative of 
Mongol Khaqan Qfibilay dupre\ the 
Il-Khaii lliilagu, x. 78 and ii. 

Pulcinello (Punch), head-dress of, x. 
53-54- 

Punic language, the, see CANAANiiii 
Eancitaoe; PlEMurw Languagi-,; 
Phoenicians: language of. 

Puritanism, ix. 305; see aho under 
Islam. 

Pushkin, Alexander, vii. 715 n. 

Pydna, Battle of (t68 b.c.), vii. 302; 
ix. 263 71., 271. 

Pygmalion, myth of, ix. 14;. 

Pygmies, the, vii. 760. 

Pyrrhus I, King of Epirus, ix. 265, 
266 71., 270. 

Pythagoras of Samos and Croton, vii. 
422 n.; ix. 723, 727-8, 733. 


Pythagorean Philosophy, the, ix. 726, 
73«, 740- 

Pytho, the priestess and mouthpiece 
of the Delphic Oracle, ix. 399. 

QdbusJ House, the, princes of Tabari- 
stan, VI 1. 400. 

Qadirbi’llah, ’Abbasid Caliph, vii. 14. 

Qala’un, Mansur Sayf-ad-Din, Alam- 
luk Sultan, viii. 560. 

Qara George, Serb patriot, viii. 182. 

Qara Qitay, the, viii- 96; sec also 
Kimtan. 

Qaiaqorum, religious role of, v4i. 237. 

Qasi, BariLi, Andalusian Muslim family 
of Gothic origin, viii. 366 7i. 

Quadi, the, viii. 637. 

Quakers, the, vii. 417; viii. 605; ix. 

457. 

Quatreniere, 1C JVI., life of Rashid-ad- 
Din al-1 laniadfmi, c|uoted, x. 159. 

Qiibilay, Mongol Khacjan, vii. 1(78-9, 
229, 237, 2^8, 257; viii. 360 and n. \ 
ix. 751 ; X. 71, 78 71. 

Quebee, as ‘living nuiseiim’, ix. 362. 

Quichua language, the, vii. 251, 2';5; 
VIII. 565 71., 5(>7. 

Qur’an, the, viii. 282 and 71.; quoted, 
X. 3 71., 144. 

Quraysh, B.inu, vii. 438 ii., 465. 

Qurayzah, Banu, viii. 283. 

Qyzyl IClma (‘Red Apple’), legendary 
earthly paradise of 'J urkish peoples, 
viii. 191 71 . 

Kabi' b. Teodulfo, Count of the Chris- 
tian millet at Cordova, viii. 367 71. 

Rabi' b. Zayd, Andalusian Christian 
bishop, viii. 367 71. 

Rabi* b. Ziyiid, Governor-General of 
Traq and Tran for Caliph Mu'awl- 
yah I, vii. 137 ii. 

Race-feeling: as manifestation of 
egotism, ix. 437; dichotomy of 
Mankind on criterion of race, viii. 
576-80; differences of social stand- 
ing and culture in relation to, viii. 
272-3 71.; impassability of gulf 
created by, viii. 577-8; origin of, 
viii. 576-771.; psychic characteris- 
tics, hypothetical correlation with 
physical, viii. 579; spiritual sterility 
of certain races, alleged, viii. 570; 
superficiality of criteria, viii. 578 ; 
see also under Roman Catholic 
Church; Spanish Empire; 
Western Civilization. 

R.aces; Biblical catalogue of, x. 45-46; 
Hesiod’s catalogue of, viii. 664-6. 

Radagaisus, barbarian invader of 
Roman Italy, x. 89, 98 n. 
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Radar, vii. 104; ix. 373. 

Radetsky, Field-Marshal Josef, vii. 
325, 326. 

Radhaknshnan, Sir S., x. 23S; Eastern 
Religions and Tlnni'^kt^ 

quoted, vii. 735-h; The Hindu I'lew 
of /.//e, quoted, mi. 74^. 

Kadi^rcr, Ring of the Warni, viii. 
652. 

Radiocommunications, mi. loj, 10s; 
\iii. 471 n. \ IX. 373. 

Radul, i*rince of Wallachia, viii. 155 n. 

Rago'/m, Z. A.: .'h<!vna, \. 210; (,'ha/- 
///V7, x. 47- |S, 2 to; Media, liahylon, 
and Persia, x. 43, ^4. 

Railways: constniclioii of, vii. 8^, 
102 104; \iii. 06, 130, 180, 335 6, 

^45; military use ol, \iii. 20, 30. 

RaipCits, the, vii. 32S; i\. 81, 5of). 

Raleigh, Sir W'alter, Fh/abcthan ad- 
\enturer and man of letters, \. lor. 

Ramanath.m, I*. - ‘'The Miscarriage of 
r.iife in the West’, <)uoted, iv. ftzh. 

Ramses (Rarnesses) I, Rhaiaoh, \. 205. 

Ibimses (Ramesses) II, Pharaoh, ix. 
6<;o; 205, 207. 

Ramses (Ramesses) Til, i’haraoh, \iii. 
6h, 85. 

Ranjit Singh, Sikli i mpire-huilder, 
\'m. 604. 

Ranke, f.«eop()Ul \on, ix. 191, 20^, 
206 //.; llistovy of the rafxuy, 
cpioted, \ 11. 5318 n. 

Raphael (Raffaele San/ao), mi. 71 t. 

Rapliia, Hattie of (21 7 n.c.), i\. sop. 

Rashi(l-ad-l)in, ladlallfih 'rah'ih al- 
ilamadani, x. 69, 70 and //., 71, 72, 
73-So, 81, 8 85, 87, 158 (); Janid- 

al-Taiednkh, ((noted, \. 73, 77 78, 
7 ';- 

Rasnassam, leather 'Thomas, I'rancis- 
c-.in V'^icar of Roman Catholic ('pisco- 
(lal see of Scupi (Skophe), mii. 
167. 

Rationalism, vii. 440 'ng/., 3^8, 370 
seqij. 

Rationalist Civih/.ation, unitary, theory 
of, Mil. 728 and 

Ravenna, ConstantinojTohtan Roman 
Imperial Exarchate of, vii. 539 
viii. 06 i“ 2 . 

Ravvhnson, Canon George: The 
Seventh Great Oiiental Monanhy, 
X. 221. 

Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo, ix. 
132. 

Razin, Stenka, Ataman of Dim Cos- 
sacks, rebel against Muscovite 
Tsardom, viii. 607, hi 8. 

Re, worship of, vii. 692; x. 205. 

Reason, idolization of, vii. 4O8. 
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Recared, Ixing of Visigothia, viii. 278- 
9 fi. 

Rcccsvvinth, King of Visigothia, vii. 

288 ; VIII. 278 9 n. 

Reckoning, systems of, vii. 305-7. 
Reddin, Hiidget, x. 240. 

Regularities: economic, ix. 223 fei/r/. ; 
number of instances rec|Uired for 
identifving, i\. iS<i //., 20 h //., 21T- 
i(), 344, 379-80, 3(;2: ill human 
air.iirs, possible explanations of, ix. 
30f)sc./f/. ; — psychological, ix. 315 
.sYYg/., 327 (fv/f/. ; statistical establish- 
ment of, i\. 220 uv/(/., 377; see also 

utuh-r \ V ri’KK laws of. 

Religion - as the essential element of a 
culture, MU. 499, 516, 521: as the 
highest kind ol experience, ix. 174; 
'( .irrving-pow er’ ol, viu. 516; domi- 
nance ol, in a culture-iiattcrn, 
cllects of, MU, ; return to — 

as 'idvante ores.tsioii, vn. 55^ 'cr/i/.; 
--at will, inqx.'suhility of, vii. 4S3. 
Religions: 

‘tanev ’, \ II. 70; ,iii. 503. 
geneses of, vn. 55, 70iCf/(/. ; see also 
hehuv uinlca Higher. 

1 Iigher: 

anti-social nature of, (jucstion of, 
\n. 38 1, 383 -4, 38(1 . 967 / 7 . 
antithetical tendencies in, vii. 716 

M 7 / 7 . 

.irehai.'.tic inov-enients in, lx. h29-3i. 
ait, use ol, SCI under Allfs; and under 
Hi DDiirsvT Mahavana. 
as heiu’liciancs of institutions of 
uniMisal states: armies, vii. 339- 
44; calendars, vn. 303-5; capital 
cities, Ml. 228-(), 237 9; citizen- 
shiji, MI. 375 'p, civil services, 
Ml. 3 h(;- 72 , communications, vii. 
95 -'i 7 . 98, <)9, 102 3, 105-8; 

garrisons and colonies, vn. 158- 
03, languages and scripts, vii. 
251 5; lav.. Ml. 2 'ii- 3 ; ‘melting- 
pots’, vn. 158 3C77.; pacific atmo- 
sphere, vn. 70-76; provincial 
organizations, vn. 188-93. 
as ‘earners’ of culture, ix. 711-13 
and n. 

as chrysalises, vii. 392-419. 422, 
447-8, 551 ; viii. 81 seqij., 463, 669; 
ix 7 , 17. 97 , 100, TO()-7, 1 if), 711, 
789 . 

as ghosts of civilizalions, vii. 692- 
700. 

as intelligible fields of study, vii. 2; 
viii. ()7. 

.as paits of a larger whole, vii. 2. 
as res])onscs to challenges, vni. 123- 
4; 394 - 
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as so many alternative ways of ap- 
proaching God, vii. 555 ; x. i43“4» 
238. 

as a species of society, viii. 84, 86, 
89, 417, 627; ix. 329. 
as a symphony, vii. 42S seqq.^ 555, 
.734-5. 745.74^>- 

birthplaces of, viii. 90-97; ix. 96, 
100. 

Church and Slate, relations be- 
tween, \n’. 403 439 

538 seqq.y 556 ^eqq., 720-1. 
competition between, alternative 
outcomes of, vii. 437 srqq. 
conceptive phase of, vii. 394-6, 401. 
conservatism of, x. 4. 
conversions, standard time-span of, 
ix. 325-6. 

degeneration of, into lower religions, 

vii. 479. 

disputations on comparative merits 
of, vii. 106 and x. 238 n. 
diversion of, to political purposes, 

viii. 446-7, 479 -Ho, 585. 
diversity, need for, vii. 442-4, 555. 
dominant minority, reconciliation 

with, vii. 414, 416-17. 
economic legacies of, vii. 402-3. 
encounters between, mi. 106, 107; 
viii. 418. 

essence of, vii. 106-7, 426, 433, 

463 seqq., 490, 507. 
exclusiveness, problem of, vii. 427 
seqq., 721-2, 734-6, 737 
viii. 627-8. ' 

failure, creative potentialities of, 
vni. 78 n. 

fossilized civilizations’ relation to, 

vii. 303-4- 

founders of, vii. 750 and n. 
Futurism in, ix. 637. 
geneses of: alien inspiration, viii. 
89-90; IX. 649; as non-violent 
responses to challenge of force, 

viii. 475-6; as palingenesia, vii. 
759; barbarians’ role in, vii. 293; 

viii. 84; chronology of, vii. 421- 
2 71 .; encounters between civiliza- 
tions, role of, vii. 701 ; viii. ()Oseqq.f 
416-18, 463, 475-6, 479, 628; ix. 
415; internal proletariat’s role in, 
sec under Proletariat: internal; 
Man’s control of material en- 
vironment in I elation to, vii. 762; 

ix. 619-20; secondary civilizations 
as chrysalises, vii. 421, 423, 532, 
534; vin. 83, 84, 86, 628, 668; ix. 
376, 41 1, 620; tribulation in rela- 
tion to, vii. 381, 423 seqq.f 426 
526, 534; ix. 174, 620; universal 


states as framew'ork for, see under 
States: universal, 
gestativc phase of, vii. 394, 396-402. 
historical background of, vii. 759- 
68 . 

ideologies as substitutes for, vii. 478. 
illumination and grace, vii. 563 seqq. 
images, use of, vii. 494 and n. 
individual, value of the, vii. 543, 
562; ix. 8. 

inhciitancc of, by one civilization 
from another, vii.' 421, 423-4; 
viii. 405 and n.; ix. 708. 
institutional aspect of, vii. 545 seqq.^ 
557 and 558-9, 561-2. 563. 
intellect in relation to, vii. 490-1, 
494» 495* 

intolerance, vein of, ix. 449. 
languages used by, vii. 254-5; ix. 
51, 707, 708, 709, 711-13 

and n. 

liberating effects of, vii. 433. 
liturgies, historical significance of, 

^'•4-5. 

martyrdom, significance of, vii. 396 
and 71 . 

monotheism and polytheism, 
struggle between, ix. 305-6. 
mysticism, vii. 429 and /z., 495. 
overtures to, see under Civiliza- 
tions: breakdowns, 
parturient phase of, vii. 394, 402-9. 
persecution of, vii. 74-76. 
philosopliical contemporaneity of, 
vii. 421 71 . 

philosophies in relation to, vii. 471 
scqq.y 479 80, 488, 494-5* 
pilgrimages, vii. 430-1 and 11.; ix. 
96-114. 

poetiy in relation to, vii. 466, 500 
seqq. 

political legacies of, vii. 403-9. 
political unification, effects of, on, 

vii. 433 seqq. 

politics in relation to, vii. 493-4. 
priesthoods, vii. 751 seqq. 
primitive elements in, vii. 455-6, 
459, 460, 463-5, .,73, 477, 488, 
491,493-4- 

procreation cult in relation to, ix. 
602-3. 

propagation of, vii. yo seqq. y 437; 

viii. 468-9, 485; ix. 711-12 and 
n . ; X. 1 17. 

prophets, part played by, vii. 473, 
474, 493, 752-3; viii. 483. 
prospects of, vii. 436 seqq.y 463-4, 
478 seqq . , 551 seqq . , 555 seqq . , 

754-5, 766; see also under Wes- 
tern Civilization : religion, 
provincialism of, vii. 431-3. 
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Religions {cont.). 

psychological types in relation to, 

vii. 442“3» 555, 716-36, 740-1, 
746. 

raison d'etre of, vii. 545. 
rationalists’ view of, vii. 450 seqq.^ 

receptivity of, vii. 721-2. 
renaissances of, ix. 6, 86-96, 148- 
51, 163-4. 73«“9. 

right to exchange one for another, 

viii. 565, 574 - . 

rudimentary, vii. 98, 421 w., 422, 
423, 44S, 494 532 and 740; 

viii. 83, 85, 417, 453, 454. 485 ; ix. 
376; X. 57. 

schismatic forms of, sec under Bar- 
barians- religions, 
science, demarcation of spheres 
with, vii. 483 seqq. ; see also under 
Science: Modern Western, 
scriptures of, vii. 7.49-55; ix. 305, 
306, 700-10; X. 230. 
secular literature, attitude towards, 
IX. 709-10. 

social improvements in relation to, 
vii. 546, 561-2, 566, 762. 
spintual: achicveincnl.s, lelation to 
material achie\ ements, vii. 701 -3, 
708-1 1 ; equivalence of, vii. 462 //., 
716-48; illumination, outbursts 
of, vii. 551-2; opportunities 
given by, vii. ^() 2 scqq.\ power, 
dillercnccs 111 degree of, ix. 37O-7, 

. 394 - 

time-spans of, vii. 506-7, 563. 
univ-ers.ility of, potential, viii. 565. 
violence, resort to, vii. 414-16. 
voluntariness of allegiance to, viii. 
574 - 

Western technology, effect of, vii. 
105, 106, 107. 

See also Buddhism: Mahayana; 
Chris'iianity; Hinduism; Is- 
lam ; 'I’HEUlAXiY. 

Oriental, vii. 383-q, 3S6; viii. 123-4, 
417, 510-11, 514, 612, O16; IX. 
359 , 627-8. 

primitive: aesthetic faculty in rela- 
tion to, vii. 764; animals, vision of 
God through, vii. 461, 466; anthro- 
pological evidence on, vii. 759 
seqq.\ as social bond, vii. 387; com- 
mon elements in, vii. 760 seqq. ; viii. 
484; corporate self-worship in re- 
lation to, vii. 493, 765 seqq. ; essence 
of, vii. 553, 761; fellowship with 
God, approach to, vii. 507, 513, 
759, 763, 766; immortality, quest 
for, vii. 761-2; inadequacy of, to 
satisfy human needs, vii. 740; in- 


tellect in relation to, vii. 491; 
rnonotheism, supposed original, 
y”* 750 , 762, 764, 765; parochial- 
ism ot, vii. 436, 461, 763; philo- 
sophical outlook alien to, vn. 471-2, 
473 ; ritual, importance of, vii. 471- 
2, 75 * **■; survival of, m Modern 
World, vii. ysoseqq.; viii. now., 
484; see also Naitjui:: worship of. 
syncretism of, vii. 106, 107, 414-15, 

4 * 7 , 437 , 44 *, 747 ’, viii. 406, 418; 
IX. 463. 

See also Atoni\n Monotheism; 
Bamai.'Ai; Binm.DDiNisM ; Bek- 
tasihsm; China: 'r’aip’ing Move- 
ment; c;od; Idolatry; India: 
Brahmo Samaj; Jai’AN: bhinto; 
Manichm-.ism; IXIiihrmsm; Mor- 
mons; Sikhism; Zorovstuianism. 
Rembrandt I l.irmens van Rijn, ix. 66. 
Renaissance: emotional cliargc in 
word, ix. 148; X. 114; Modern W^cs- 
tern use ot term, ix. 1-3, 6, 148. 
Renaissances : 

acceleration of cultural tempo 
through, ix. 358-9. 
appaicntation-and-a<riliation m rela- 
tion to, viii. 98; i\. 7, 17, 1 16; sec 
also hcloiv under geographical rela- 
tion. 

archaism in relation to, viii. loi. 
Aristotelian, in the West, viii. 1 19 w.; 

ix. 45-8, 156-7, 166. 
artificiality ot, i\. .^S. 
as dchbeialL acts of will, ix. 5, 1 19-20. 
as incubi, viii. 7x5; ix. 15, 122-3, 

I 14 S(qq., 156, 162, 363. 
as insulati'd expeiicnces, ix. 122. 
as legrtssions fiom higher religions, 
VI 1. 539 seqq. 

as responses to the challenges of con- 
temporary problems, ix. 121-2, 
124, 12S, 141, 707. 

Carohngian, vii. -jOQW.; viii. 671, 
672; ix. 63- 64, 72, 122, 153-4, *62, 
163, 672. 

‘earners’, role of, viii. 101—5- 
chronological order of resuscitation 
ol elements, vii. 541 ; ix. 12\. seqq., 
165. 

counter-movements against, ix. 62 

seqq., 75-7^, ^^2, 147 , * 52 - 5 , 

157, 162, 175, 296, 719. 
creativity in relation to, ix. 142 seqq., 
148 seqq., 35 ^- 9 * 

cultural benefits of, \iii. 98-99, 
*01. 

cultural maturity essential for, ix. 
129, 137. 

cultural tradition, unbroken, essen- 
tial for, IX. 7, 116, 129, 137. 
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Renaissances {cont.). 
denouements, alternative, ix. 122-3. 
devitalization by, i\. 138 seqq.^ 161, 
165. 

disinteprations of civilizations, rela- 
tion to, i\. 5, i2(;-30. 
encounters between contemporary 
civilizations in relation to, viii. 
(;7 srr/f/. ; i\. 4-5, 115-16, 121. 

Far l^astcin, i\. 40-45, 53-60, 62, 
120, 153-4, 163, 363, 649-81, 

705 ^cqq., 713. 

Futuiism in, ix. 358 (j, 363. 
Keo^r.ipbical relation the alliliated 
and the apparented societies m 
relation to, ix. 96 106 seqq.y 

160- I, 693 -6. 

growths of ci\ ili/ations, relation to, 
IX. 5, T 29-30, 165. 
immunitv from, i\. 161-2. 
intelligible fields of study for, \iii. 

667, ()6S, 670, 671. 
isol.ited elements, poisonous elTects 
of, ix. 164. 

Italian : 

Aristotehamsin, indifference to, i\. 

*17. 63 )i.y 131 seqq. 
artistic facet of, \n. 703, 711-15; 
Mil. 671, 672; i\. 2, 3 and n.y 6, 
8, 66, 82-86, III, 120, 156, 297. 
as a reaction against medievalism, 
ix. 65-f)6, 67, 156. 
beginning of, ix. 7, 63, 65, 72, 82, 
111 . 

Christian colouring of, ^\. 66-67. 
counter-mo\ ements against, \ni. 
375; IX. 64, 65, 67 ^(qq.y 82, 122, 
162, T75, 719. 

creatn ity of, ix. 14S, 151- 3. 

Dante in relatuin to, ix. 72, 130, 
135.359- 

identity of Western and Hellenic 
cultures, supposed, ix. 64, 718 
seqq. 

literary lacct of, ix. 2, 3 and «., 6, 
8, 47. 73, It I. 120, 162, 297. 705. 
710, 713; X. 9-10; acquisition of 
original Hellenic works in Greek, 
Mil. T02, 672; i\. 2 »., 46, 1 10 and 
7 /., 13 I scqq.’y imitation of classical 
literature, ix. 72-73, 710; revival 
of Latin version of llelleiiic litera- 
ture, viii. 102; ix. 2 It., 135-6, 
714- 

locus of, ix. 2 and w. 

political facet of, vii. 446, 520; ix. 

3 and 71 ., 6, 7 seqq., 120, 126, 155. 
prelude to, viii. 102; ix. 63, 72-73, 

1 21 seqq. 

radiation of Italian sub-culture be- 
yond Alps and across Western 


Mediterranean, ix. 2 w., 7-8, 13, 
125. 

role of, in Western history, vii. 
383 71 ., 384, 520-1 ; viii. 404, 719; 
IX. 64 seqq., 175, 716; x. 5, 98. 
Roman Catholic Church’s attitude 
towards, vii. 457 7/.; viii. 609. 
Scientific Revolution in relation to 
IX. 67-68. 

social efl'ects of, ix. 426. 
superficiality of, i\. 65. 
uniqueness, illusory appearance of, 

IX. i-q, 6. 

mimesis m relation to, ix. 142 seqq., 
149. 

nemesis of, ix. 8, 141 seqt/., 161. 
Northumbrian, ix. 62, 63- 64. 
Orthotlox C’hnsti.in, vii. 409;/.; ix. 
22 31, 45, 56 -58, 60 -62, 73, 108, 
120, 127-8, 153, 162, 163, 363, 
706 77., 708, 710, 713, 7I.J, 716-17. 
perij7ctei(i, impo.-.sibility of, ix. 121-2. 
petrifying effect of, ix. 140 scqti., 
148 vn/f/., 363. 

pilgrimages, role of, ix. 96-114, 158 - 
60. 

psychic nature of, ix. 115, 121, 136, 
138 .svv/^/., 165, (147. 
sterility of, ix. 165 6. 
time-dimension, wide range 111, ix. 
115-16. 

understanding of antecedent culture, 
question of, i\. 1 30 
W(thlve7rn'nti(ltschaite7i m, ix. 130-7. 
See also utulcr AiiC'Hrnx'U’Kii; Ahis; 
Hft.lfmc (’iviT.iZATioN. Culture, 
political institutions; Islam; Juda- 
ism; Laxui auis; J^avv; J^itfiiv- 
ilul; PAiNrixu; Phii.osofhies; 
Poi.ITICAT. IX'STITUTIOXS; RtLI- 
Giox-s: Higher; Roman FMriHi:: 
law ; Sink: Civilization: culture; 
Si'A'iLs: parochial; Sumfric Civi- 
I IZA I ion • culture. 

Rendall, I\l. J., x. 12, 236. 

Renzi, h'athcr P. Benedetto, x. 51 7/., 

239. 

Reshid Pasha, IVIustafa Mehmed, 
(Ottoman statesman, viii. 237, 
244 ;/., 2 17 7L, 252. 

Revolutions: advances achieved by, at 
cost of liberty, Mii. 343 ; as futuristic 
attempts to adjust existing institu- 
tions to changing needs, viii. 621, 
622; as effects of encounters be- 
tween communities in a single 
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709 77.; detence of, vii. 154 -5, 161, 
218, 220, 320-1 77., 321, 322, 323; 
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attain, ix. 658 seqq., 679 and 71. 
geographical range of, ix. 416, 650. 
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vii. 139, j88; IX. 742-3. 

ghosts ol, vii. 31, 84, 693, 696-7; viii. 
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Goths, relations wath, vii. 336, 401; 
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Greece, role of, vii. 217; ix. 11277., 
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Greek language, role of, vii. 220, 246. 
Hellcnization, policy of, vii. 133-5; 

viii. 407-8, 414, 439. 
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406. 
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304; reconquest of, vii. 11 ?/., 280; 
viii. 6y, 27871.; IX. 300-1, 303, 
652 n.y 664, 672; X. 186, 187. 
lanKuages used in, vii. 10, 133, 134, 
220, 245-6, 253; i\. 70S. 
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appeals, provisions for, \ii. 182. 
barl)arian successor-states’ use of, 
vii. 280-3, 286, 287-8, 2Q3; \iii. 
278 n. 

‘carriers’ of, in jVIodern World, vii. 
276 7/., 2(i3. 

codification of: beneficiaries of, vii. 
27 1 -2, 2g3 ; J ustmiancan code, \ 11. 
2O3, 268, 271-2, 27y, 280, 282, 
539; vm. 103, 541; IX. 24, 28, 35; 
d’heodosian code, vii. 268, 280, 
282, 287; Urban Praetor’s Per- 
petual Edict, ‘fiee/iny’ of, vii. 
262, 267. 

differentiation of, from religion and 
government, ix. 35. 
evolution of, vii. 2f)6; ix. 22, 30, 35. 
golden century of (a.d. 13 1-235), 
vii. 267. 

humanization of, Mii. 277; i\. 23 
and n. 

Imperial decrees, \ii. 266. 
infusion of, into Shnnahy vii. 

276 7/., 288- yi. 
interpretation of, vii, 266-7. 
marriage, viii. 278 n.\ ix. 23, 29. 
pagan character of Justinianean, ix. 

Patna Pofestas, ix. 23 and //., 29. 
penal, ix. 25, 26 7/,, 29. 
renaissances of, vii. 286 7/., 384, 539 
and 77.; i\. 22, 27-30, 31 -32, 34, 
45, 120, 157-8, 163, 166. 
study of: at Rerytus (lEiyrut), vii. 
133 77.; at Rologna, \ii. 2S6 77.; ix. 
3 1 ""32 and 77., 34 77., 63 77. 
transformation of, in East Roman 
Empire, ix. 22 seqq. 
universal application of, vii. 261. 
legitimization of alien conquerors by, 
vii. 13. 

liberty forfeited as price of peace, vii. 
48 and 77 . 

Lombards, relations with, ix. 300, 646. 
magistrates, titles of, ix. 646-7. 
materialism of, ix. 608. 
military system of: 

Augustan policy, vii. 154, 15577., 
184, 322 and 77., 323; viii. 26-27. 
barbarian mercenaries, insurrec- 
tion of (a.d. 400), vii. 336. 
barbarians, enlistment of, vii. 333-8, 
339; viii. 42, 44; ix. 664, 668. 
cavalry, x. 224. 


Christian attitude towards, vii. 339- 
41. 

Comitatensesy vii. 320, 322-3, 337 71., 
338 r/.; viii. 27-28. 
cost of, viii. 25, 28. 
dediticiiy viii. 51 and 77. 
defence in depth, vii. 184, 320-1 77.; 

viii. 27-28, 642; ix. 660. 
Diocletianic reforms, vii. 15877., 320- 
3. 333, 337 34©; viii. 25, 26 

seqq.y 642; ix. 660 77 . 
equipment, ix. 352.' 
foedera ti, v 1 1 . 336-7 and 77 . ; viii. .^4 , 
5 1-52 w. 

garrisons, vii. 117, 122-3, 144, 161, 
162, 320, 321. 

general issimate in western pro- 
\mces, vii. 337-8. 

influence of, on Christian Church, 
vii. 341-4. 

internal policing, vii. 122-3, 321. 
language of Army, vii. 245 .ind 77. 
Li/nitanei, vii. 323 and 77.; viii. 28. 
mobile standing army, see above 
under Comttatenscs. 
organization and recruitment of 
Aimy, vii. 132, 140, 154-5 and 71., 
15^-7, 158 and 77., 184-5, 218, 
24577., 321, 333-4, 33.S, 33<'>-8, 
340, 343 , 396; IX. 300, 680 77. 
Praetorian Guard, vii. 152-3, 155 w., 
156, 184, 2-) 5 77., 321, 322-377., 
3t4; privileged position of, vii. 

152-3* 

prestige of Army, vii. 342; viii. 467. 
religions of soldieis, vii. 161, 398. 
reserves, inadequacy of Augustan, 

vii. 321 ; ix. 680 77. 

sedentary militia, see above under 
Limitanei. 

settlement of demobilized soldiers, 
^ vii. 1 13. 

Severan reforms, vii. 156-7, 351 77.; 

viii. 25, 27. 

social conditions of soldiers, vii. 

132, 323 «• 

standard of professional conduct, 

ix. 613-14 and n. 

Urban Cohorts, vii. 321 and 77. 
negative character of, vii. 3, 56. 
nomads, relations with, vii. 357 7 i., 
3 q 8; viii. 17, 66-67; ix. 649, 661, 
662, 680 77. 

Oriental culture, reluctance to accept, 
viii. 510-11, 513-14* 

Oriental provinces: insurrections in 
(a.d. 115-16), ix. 679-80 77 .; seces- 
sion of, ix. 301-4. 

partition of (a.d. 395), ix. 667-8; see 
also below under successor-states, 
indigenous. 
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pilgrimages in, ix. 112-13 11. 
police system, vii. 83, 84; see alw 
above under military system, 
political geography of, vii. 216-20, 
357-8 //. ; IX. 660. 

political unity achieved by, viii. 
497 n. 

population problem in, vii. 217 n. 
postal system in, vii. 83, <;2, g6-<;7. 
prestige of, vii. ^3-4, 110, 13 t, 320. 
private associations, suppression of, 
vii. 57 . 75 - 

pToletariat, internal, vii. 146, 152-8; 

IX. 507. 

provinces: administration of, \ii. 
152, 166, 184, 185 //., 187, 188, 
19T, 192, 2T7, 218, 2.t5, 520 //.; 
functions of, vn. 1(14-5 ; ‘Italian 
status’ ol privileged communities 
in. Ml. 154 and w., 155, 162; Latin- 
i/ation of, vii. 155. 
raison d'etre of, ix. 126, ^09, 613 //., 
74 (), 747; 105 - 

reconstruction of, in 5(h century 
A.i)., in central and Oriental pro- 
vinces, i\. 300, 6(13-4. 
leligions: competition between, vii. 
71. 37 *'^. 3 «<'^. 434 . 532 //.; 

vni. 510-iT; nature-worship, ix. 
359; Onental, hostility towards, 
vn. 75; viii. 277, 401, 5T^; pagan- 
ism, vii. 8-9, 382, 383, 398, 401; 

X. 88, 8(); propagation ol, by mili- 
tary garrisons on frontiers and Iw 
colonics, vn. 161-3 1 pi'y^.'hic eneigy 
finds outlet in, vn. 38(1, 401; ix. 
639, 640; state-worship, \ii. 385, 
43 i\. 9, 350, 620: see also nhoi'c 
under inililary .system; see also 
C'AtSAK-WoitSHIP; ClIKl.STIAMl'Y; 
Cyjihll; Isis; IrniM'iTR DoiJ- 
('iii Nrs; Ji daism; MniiHAiSM. 

Sasanian Empire, relations with, vn. 
217, 659; Mii. 49 , 51 »•. 364 409 

//., 412-13, 446, 602; i\. 91 //., 236, 
284, 529; X. 221. 
seU-eonfidence of, viii. 130-T. 
Senatorial Order, vn. 152, 153, 

155 //., 157 and //., 34(>, 350, 351 //., 
3 .‘^ 5 . 363, 367, 3 ^^^ 39 <S; 'ill- 15 - 
service, conception of, vn. 384. 
social revolution in, see above civil 
vvais (a.d. 235-84). 
spiritual vacuum in, vn. 385-6, 395 J 
ix. 608. 

steam-engine, failure to use, vni. 
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successor-states: barbarian, vn. 13, 
99, 158, 180 77., 188, 280-3, 284 
seqq., 289, 296, 407 ; v 111. 1 5, 68, 73, 


277-8 and //., 280, 281, 361, 458, 
534^5, 630, 651, 653; ix. 12, 22, 
127, 301, 375. 646, 650, 652, 653, 
664, 669, 671, 745; indigenous, 
ix. 22, 667 seqq., 674, 680-1. 
tax evasion in v\estern provinces, vii. 

338//. 

unity, Justinian’s partial success in 
re-est.iblislnng, ix. 668. 
universality, claim to, vn. 43-46; viii. 

626 n . ; ix. T2, 416. 
urbani/.ition of, vn. 133-5; 284. 

Zealotism and 1 lerodiamsm in, vni. 
585, 612, 619. 

See also Araiis: Primitive Mus- 
lim; Aiursiis; Ooxs iaxi'INR I; 
Dioci hi ivN ; 1 w;yim’; Hadrian, 
Han Emtiri., Ji:vvs; Jisiinian; 
Marci s Ai urLii’s; Romi,. 

Roman St.ite: 

adimmslralive system of, ix. 539-40. 
Ager Romanus, division of, into 
v'oting-distnets, i\. 5^9 and //. 
agrari.in revolution (133-111 R. 
ix. 269, 355- 

aggiessiv eness of, ix. 266 and ;/., 267. 
agncultuiMl labouiers, landless, vn. 

1 13 and //. 

anarihy, peiiod of (133 H.C.-31 n.c.), 
IX. 2 () 9 , 271, 453, ^ 59-60; X. 122-3, 

T2}. 

as maieb-slate, vn. 216. 
cain]>.iigning se.ison for, vii. 301-2. 
centie ol gi.ivity ol, i\. 2(79, 300. 
citi/enship in, vn. ill •/., 113 //., 
246 //.; i\. 5^3-4; \. 87, 132. 

cilv-stales. lecolonization of de- 
vasl.ited, vn. 109 10; 1 elation to, 

V 11. 3, 1 3() and //. 

civil vvais: (90-80 n.r.), ix. 268-9, 
271; X. 124, 130-2; (49-31 U.C.), 
IX. 268-9, 271. 
client slates ol, vn. 164. 
colom/ation policy of, vn. 109-10, 
III, T 12-1 3 and ?/., 136. 
communications system in, ix. 539- 
40. 

constitution unavowedlv amended by 
Augustus, IX. 723, 724 “ 5 - 
corporations, ecclesiastical and 
political, vn. 136 and //. 
cultural changes, acceleration of 
tempo of, IX. 355“6, 358. 
dating, system of, vn. 2<i8. 

19 eceniviri appointed in 451 n.c., ix. 

355 - 

demoralization of, after Hannibalic 

War, vn. 3. 1^3//.. _ 364 - 
economic policy of, vii. 136 and //. 
E^iuestiian Order, vn. 364. 
ethos of, vii. 1 1 1. 
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Roman State {cont.), 
expansion of, vii. 108-9, no, in 
and 136, 164-5, 166 M.; viii. 
411-12, 630, 706; IX. 266/1., 269, 
539740, 553; X. 122-3. 
financial system of, vii. 164, 528. 
frontiers of, viii. 412. 

^geographical range of, ix. 528. 

Great Power status of, ix. 263. 
Hellenization of, viii. 439. 

‘knock-out blows’ delivered by, ix. 

251, 263, 271 ; X. 64 seqq.y 95- 
languages used in, vn. 246 and w. 

Jaw, system of, vii. 262-3 //., 265-6; 
ix- 355; see also under Roman 
Empire: law. 
militarism of, ix. 752. 
military system introduced by 
Marius, vii. 113 n. 
ofiicial years current in, vii. 301-2. 
Oiiental cultural influences, reluc- 
tance to accept, viii. 510, 513-14. 
Papacy as ghost of, vn. 695-6. 
piracy in period of anarchy (133 11. c.- 
31 R.C.), vii. 93, 164-5. 

Praetor UrbamiSy functions of, vii. 
262-3 //. 

provinces, functions of, v ii. 164, 1 65 n. 
religion in, vni. 510, 514 and «., 
582 //., 612. 

religious persecution by, vii. 75, 384/1. 
rise of, ix. 263 and //., 266 268 //.; 

X. 95. 

scale of, at different dates, ix. 539-40. 
sca-povver of, viii. 486; ix. 266 n. 
Seleucid Monarchy, relations with, 
IX. 203, 269, 301. 

slave insurrections in, viii. S85, 61 1, 
616,618. 

slaves, reluctance to enfranchise, viii. 
510, 513-14- 

sole supremacy achieved by, ix. 263, 
266, 267, 271, 283-4. 
tyranny exercised by oligarchy, vii. 
*55 w. 

Vestal Virgins, viii. 582 n, 

Zealotism in, viii. 582 n. 

See also under Arsacid Empire; 
Carthage; Carthaginian Em- 
pire ; Etruscans ; Jews ; Macedon ; 
Rome. 

Romance languages, the, ix. 71 and w., 
72 /!., 81 «., 705. 

‘Romania’, see East Roman Empire. 
Romano- Achaean War (146 B.c.), ix. 
269 n. 

Romano-Bulgarian Wars, vii. 20 w., 
29. 33; viii. 153/1., 667, 676; ix. 
15, 61, 105. 

Romano-Gothic War (a.d. 537-53)1 

vii. 280, 336; viii. 69. 


Romano-Jewish Wars, vii. 751; viii. 
274, 296 and «., 297, 298 and n., 
309, 412, 446, 601--2, 622; ix. 301, 
522, 614/1.; x. 60-61, 66-67, 94-95. 
Rornano-Macedonian Wars, vii. 108-9, 
153 and /!., 164, 302; ix. 263, 265-6, 
269, 270; X. 64 //., 134-5. 
Romano-Parthian Wars, vii. 166/1.; 

viii. 358-9/1., 41 1, 412, 446, 602; 

ix. 528-9; X. 224 /i. 

Romano-Persian Wars, vii. 92-93, 

loi, 143 w., 140; viii. 215. 4t2-i3, 
446, 449, 602; ix. 105, 236, 303-4. 
529; X. 94. 

Romano-Punic Wars, vii. 75, 93, 109, 

1 1 1, 1 12-13 and «., 134, 164, 217 n., 
301, 302, 333, 364; viii. 247, 41 1, 
414, 429 and /!., 437, 45^, //., 

630, 706; ix. 1 13 «., 236, 263, 266 
/!., 267, 269, 270, 272 //., 445, 484. 
521, 529 /!., 660, 661; x. 7, 64 and 
w., 65, 94, 123. 

Romano-Russian War (a.d. 1043-6), 
viii. 400. 

Romano-Sclcucid War (192-189 D.r.), 
vii. 302, 62O, 663, 695-6; IX. 263, 
269. 

Romanbs IV Dhioychiis, East Roman 
Emperor, viii. 389 n, 

Romanovs, the, vn. 573; viii. 142. 
Romans, the, origin of, vni. 704-7. 
Rome: as capital of Kingdom ol Italy, 
vn. 238; as city-state, ix. 263; as an 
Hellenic city, viii. 706 as a holy 
city, vni. 383; ix. 100; Capitol, 
Ciihbon’s experience among ruins 
of, x. 103 and ;i., 104-5, 106; deifi- 
cation of, ix. 9, 450, 620: economic 
parasitism of, ix. 381; foundation 
of, vii. 298; geographical situation 
of, vii. 216, 217; position of, in 
Middle Ages, viii. 383 ; prestige of, 

vii. 232, 233; religious role of, vn. 
95 and /!., 238; sack of, by Goths 
(a.d. 410), vii. 10, II, 229; viii. 
74; ix. 674/1.; x. 88, 89; sack of, 
by Vandals (a.d. 455), vii. 93, 229; 

viii. 73, 515 n.; ix. 674/1.; secular 
pilgrimages to, ix. 111-12, ii3*^ 

Romulus ‘Augustulus’, Roman Em- 
peror, vii. 338/1.; viii. 14, 69; ix. 
668 . 

Romwald I, Lombard Duke of Bcne- 
vento, X. 54. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, ix. 597* 
Roper, William: The Life of Sir 
Thomas More, quoted, vii. 522-3- 
Rosamund, daughter of Cunimund 
King of the Gepids, wife of Alboin 
King of the Lombards, viii. 651, 
660-2. 
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Rose, J. H. : The Life of Napoleon I, 
quoted, \ii. 269. 

Rosenberg, Alfred, vii. 385. 

Rosetta stone, the, ix. 117. 

Rosetti, Carlo, Venetian consul in 
Egypt, viii. 233. 

Ross, Sir Denison, x. 22 n. 

Robtovtzeff, Michael, vii. 1 sy n.\x. 222 . 
Rostovv, W. W., IX. 231; Brittsh 
Econoffiy of the Nineteenth Century^ 
quoted, ix. 229-30, 313, 3^6 31 7. 

318,444;/. 

Rousseau, Jean -Jacques, vii. 269; ix. 
146, 463. 

Rowton, M. Ih, X. 174, 178, 179, 180, 
iSi, 183, i88;/., 197, 20(S 239; 

comments by, quoted, x. 172 
174* 170 «•. T^^3 187;/., 192. 
Roxana, daughter of ()xyartcs the 
Ractrian, wife of Alexander the 
Great, viii. 64. 

Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, the, x. 18, 22, 228, 237-8, 

2 V), 2 .^I. 

Royal Mail Steamship Line, the, ix. 

369- 

Rubens, Sir Peter Paul, vii. 713, 714. 
Rubf, Marcjues de, inspector of 
noithern border of New Sp.iin; 
A.i). i 7 hh- 7 , vin. 636, 6 .^ 2 . 
Rukn-ad-l)in Khurshah, (last) Grand 
Master of the Isma'ilis, x. 72 n. 
Rullus, P. Servilius, vn. non. 
Rumania: Jews in, viii. 293 ; juii- 

dical independence, achievement of, 
Ml. 17, 118; national state, establish- 
ment of, vii. 17; viii. 190; IX. 242; 
nationalism in, viii. 613,616; Ortho- 
dox Church in, viii. 194 political 
history of, viii. 194 ;i. ; Russian I'^m- 
piie, relations with, viii. 193-4 
71 . \ territorial aspirations of, viii. 
192; U.S.S.R., relations with, viii. 
478; Western World, relation to, 

viii. t6i, 162, 478; see also Ghff.cf, 
Modfrn. 

Rumanian language, the, Niii. 194 w.; 

ix. 713. 

Rumelia (Rumili), origin and signi- 
ficance of name, viii. 722-3; Otto- 
man Empire, role in, vii. 683; viii. 
250-7. 262, 264, 715, 717, 722-3, 
728. 

Rumelia, Eastern, autonomous princi- 
pality of, VII. 17, 1 18. 

Rumeliot Orthodox Christians, 
Westernization of the, viii. 180-2. 
Rumi, Jalal-ad-Din, x. 144; Math- 
nawiy quoted, ix. 197, 405; x. 128. 
Runciman, S.: *Adheniar of Lc Puy 
and the Eastern Churches’, quoted, 


viii. 380; A History of the Crusades, 
quoted, viii. 376 w., 378; ix. 106; 
A History of the First Bulfiafian 
Empire, quoted, ix. 714-15 n. 

Rupen, Cilician Armenian prince, viii. 
369. 

Runk, House of, viii. 401, 470. 

Rusas HI, King of Urartu, vii. 662 n. 

Russell, Norman adventurer in East 
Roman Empire, viii. 357 w., 379, 
389 n. 

Russia; arbitrary go\ernment, ac- 
tiuiescenee in, ix. 478; belief in owm 
destiny, vii. 35, 39, 37, 39, 40; vin. 
130-J, E 13 , U 34 , 135, 136, 146, 398, 
701, 702; IX. 58.^-5; Ryzantine in- 
fluence on, viii. 66{;-70, 676-S; 
capital cities of, vii. 38, 39 and 
220, 22T-3, 232, 235, 237, 299, 
690 i; Mil. i2(), 130; conversion to 
Christianity, \iii. 399, 400, 50s, 588, 
646, 67(1, 726, IX. 715, 716; cul- 
tiir.il and material achievements, 
relation between, \ 11. 715 ; endur- 

ance of jH'opIe, IX. 516, 530;;.; 
‘ICuropean’ and ‘Asi.ilic’, mu. 713, 
725, iiulcpendcnce, will to, viii. 
131 seqq.y i.p; intelligentsia in, viii. 
207;;., 339, 3 U»-, 3t2, 3 n- 5 , 
5 V)- 40 y 608 //. ; IX. 56 I- n. ; literature 
of, VIII. 182, 339, 342, 608, 6m; 
^longol invasion of, ix. 383, 7*51 
music of, MU. 500 1 ; national ethos 
of, viii. 701, 702-3; IX. 546;;.; Old 
Reliexers, the, vii. 39, 579 xiii. 
1 31, 132 606, 613, 618; outlet to 

open sea, i]uestion of, mu. 691; 
political gcogiaphy of, vn. 38, 39 
and //., 221-2; responses of, to 
challenge from the West, viii. 131 
srqq.'y Scandinavian regime in, viii. 
352, 400, 588, 589 w.; IX. 16; -see 
also Kiev, Piuncipality of; West- 
ern aggression against, vii. 177, 327- 
8, 690-1 ; Mil. 127 " 8, 136 seqq.y 143, 
146, 150, 1 51 and 271-2, 399, 
4 ^ 7 , 551 «• ; 24^^, 494 , 5^2, 

516; see al\u under Russian ICmimrf: 
French invasion; Zealotism and 
Herodianism in, viii. 606-8, 61 3-14, 
618, 619, 701; see also Muscovite 
Emimuf; Ri .ssiAN Empihi' ; LT.S.S.R. 

Russian I'anpirc (Petrine): 
agriCLiltutal technique in, viii. 687-8 
and ;/. 

aristocracy in, vii. 349, 35®, 358 - 9 , 

as restored universal state, vii. 573; 

viii. 142, 182. 

autocracy in, viii. 141, 677, 702; ix. 

471-2, 550. 
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Russian Empire (Petrine) {cont.). under Pf.ter I The Great: mili- 

Raltic states, relations with, ix. 754 tary policy. 

and 7 t. Muslim victims of, viii. 692-3. 


bourgeoisie in, viii. 339, 343, 701-2. 
Calmucks, relations with, ix. 743, 
744 - 

capital city of, vii. 38, 221, 222, 235. 
Church and State, relations between, 

vii. 23 n.\ viii. 677-8. 
citizenship in, vii. 376. 

civil service of, vii. 345, 349, 350, 
358, 360 - 

communications, system of, vii. 84-81;. 
cultural influences on. Western, viii. 
128 seqq, 

currency used in, vii. 312. 
dating, system of, vii. 299 ;/. 
Decembrists’ revolt in, viii. 234-5 
and 341 351 and //., 687 //. 

decline of, vii. 223, 574 w.; 'in. 142. 
downfall of, vii. 39, 574 and viii. 

139. 142, 302-3, 467; IX. 474, 516. 
educational policy of, for training 
administrators, vii. 319 w., 360;/., 
361; viii. 554-7- 

‘enlightenment’. Western, effects of, 

viii. 539-40. 

espionage in, vii. 359-60. 
establishment of, viii. 141. 
expansion of, vii. 64; v 4 ii. 96, 129, 
138 and 71 . y 196, 198, 220, 253, 256, 
333. 633 n.y 634 n.y 690, 692, 713, 
727; ix. 242, 248, 453, 454, 532, 
743 . 7 * 14 ; X. 117718. 

French invasion of (18,12), vii. 177, 
327-8, 691; VIII. T 37 , 138, 141, 
467, 687 n. \ IX. 249, 494. 512. 
geographical range of, viii. 142 and 71. 
Great Power status of, viii. 329; ix. 
239 : 

humiliation of, through defeat by 
Japan, viii. 336 and 
implication m Western Balance of 
Power, IX. 248-g. 

Jews in, viii. 276 and 71., 287, 292, 
294-5. 302, 303, 307. 

Liberalism in, viii. 687 and 71. 
Lutheran influence on, viii. 677, 678. 
military officers as revolutionaries, 
viii. 551 77 . 

military system: alien officers, viii. 
731; conscription, selective, ix. 
507, 508; defence, strength in, ix. 
512, 516; Imperial Guard, role of, 
viii. 234-5 peasants, re- 

cruitment of, IX. 508, 512; pro- 
fessional army created by Peter the 
Great, vii. 319 and 77., 339, 358; 
promotion, arrangement for, vii. 
358; Streltsy, viii. 240 and 77., 603, 
607, 614, 619; IX. 508; see also 


national self-determination, effect of, 
IX. 423. 

Navy of, viii. 195, 233. 
nomads, relations with, viii. 174 77., 
227, 233-4, 271, 617, 644-5; ix. 
415. 450. 743. 744. 746, 750- . 
non -Russian Orthodox Christians, 
relations with, viii. 160-1, 162, 

166, 167 77., 187, i<;2 seqq. 
north, colonization of the, v iii. 686/7. 
Panslav' movement in relation to, viii. 

194-5, 253; IX. 533 . 534 - 
parhament.iry government, failure 
of, viii. 342-3. 

peasantry, position of, viii. 686-8; 
see also above military system and 
hclozv serfdom, 
political ethos of, viii. 677. 
position of, towards end of eigh- 
teenth century, ix. 743. 
public health in, viii. 558. 
public morals in, ix. 754. 
reforms (in the i86o’s), viii. 68777.; 

IX. 516. 

religious policy of, vii. 578, 579; viii. 
607. 

revolution (1905), abortive, viii. 139, 
687 71 . ; IX. 5x6. 

revolutions (1917), vii. 157 «., 223, 
415; viii. 113, i2(>, 134, 139, 142, 
339, 342, 343. 6877/., 688, 701, 
725; IX. 106, 152 77 ., 516, 565, 569. 
revolutionary movements, viii. 551 
and 77., 613. 

Russification policy, ix. 550, 551. 
Serbia, relations with, viii. 193. 
serfdom in, viii. 68O-7 and 77., 687-8 
and 71 . 

Slavophil movement in, vii. 39; viii. 

132, 607- 8, 611, 701. 
social schism in, vii. 222. 
successor-states of, ix. 474-5. 
Sweden, relations with, vii. 221 ; viii. 
1 37. 1 38 and 77., 1 50, 220, 329, 467 ; 
IX. 239, 248, 453, 512. 

Tatars, Crimean, relations with, viii. 

227, 233-4; ix. 743, 744. 
technological backwardness of, ix. 
5 ^ 7 - 

technological race with the West, vii. 

222-3; viii. i 37 ; 8 , 467. 674-5. 
tradeof, foreign, viii. i 95 “ 6 , 197, 208. 
Ukrainian and White Russian popu- 
lation of, viii. 607, 613. 
village communities ( 77 iirs) in, viii. 
686-7 71 . 

Western employees of, vii. 359 and 
71 .; viii. 555 77., 731. 
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Russian Empire (Petrine) {cont.). 
Western World, relations with, viii. 
128 scqq.y 130, 1 50-1, 1 98, 207 71., 
208, 271, 701-3; IX. 248. 
Westernization ol, vn. 23 77., 37, 38- 
39, 64, 807/., 84, 221, 222-3, 235, 
237, 339, 349, 359, 573, 574 and 71., 
579 ”-; 1 12, 120, 130, 132 3, 

138, 140, 150-1, 182, T95, 200, 
208, 236, 239-40, 265, 318, 329, 
339-40, 341 «•» 454, 467, 499 
516, 539-40, 550, 551 '/., 555 
608, 671, 674-5, 677, 695, 701, 
725; ix. 239, 259, 414, 569, 743, 
744, 753, 754. 

See also under Rui.garia; England; 
Finland; Gi-umany; (iuEAT 
Rrii’ain; Greu e, Modi-.hn ; IIaes- 
nuHG Monarchy (Danitkian), 1 Icn- 
gary; India- Rritish Raj; Japan; 
Korea; Manchit Empire; Man- 
churia; Mongolia, Oii i er; Mos- 
cow; Persia; Peier I The 
(Jrfat; Poland-Liihuania; 
Rumania. 

Russian lanfjuagc, the, vii. 239, 275 77. 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public, the, viii. 142 77.; i\. 551. 
Russians, White, the, viii. 125 7/., 126 - 
7, 128, 590, 607, 612, 613. 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-5), Mii. 

139, 146, 329, 4 ^' 7 , ^>«7 »•; 1'^* 239, 

249, 516; X. 137-8. 

Russo-Swedish War (170T-21), vii. 
221; MU. 138 and 77., 220, 329; ix. 
248,453,512. 

Russo-Sw edish War (1808 (;), i\. 248. 
Riisso-Turkish commercial treaty (21 
June 1783), Mil. 195-6. 
Russo-Turkish War (1686-1700), viii. 
240 77. ; IX. 154 n. 

Russo-Turkish War (1711), \iii. 127- 
8 77., 162. 

Russo-"]\irkivsh War (1768-74), \n. 
16, 477; viii. 120, 127- 8 77., 172, 
17477., 175/7., 190, 192, 193, 195, 
196, 227 77., 230, 233-4, 235 ft-y 236, 
240, 247, 249, 265 77., 270, 341 77., 
S09; i\. to6, i'> 4 77., 69s. 

R usso-Turkish War (1787-92), \iu. 
196, 239. 

Russo-'^rurkish W^ar (1807-12), \iii. 
194?/- 

Russo-Turkish War (1828-9), \iii. 

271, 687 77 .; IX. 242, 512. 
Russo-'Purkish War (1877-8), \ii. 
1 18; viii. 14O, 256, 271; LX. 242, 
512. 

Rustam, Persian founder of Kharijite 
principality in the IVTaghrih, \ii. 
150 77. 


Rustem, hero of the SeistanI Iranian 

epic, X. 44. 

Rutilius Namatianus, Claudius, vii. 
382, 383, 398; De Reditu Suo^ 
quoted, \ii. lo-ii, 68, 382. 

Ruyter, Admiral Michael Adrianzoon 
lie, IX. 365. 

Rycaut, Sir Paul, viii. 227; The Present 
State of the Ottoman Empire^ 
quoted, viii. 162. 

Sabaism, sec under ShPlsm. 

Sabines, the, vn. 11 1 77. 

Sabinus, Syiian soldier in Roman 
Army, ix. 614 77. 

Sachs, Judith, \. 239. 

Sact ament, origin of the word, vii. 

S.i'd b. ahi Waqqfis, Primitive Muslim 
general, viii. 123, 414; x. 116. 

Sa'd, Banu, vii. 143 n. 

Sadducees, the, vii. 552. 

Sa'di, Shaykh Muslihu’d-Dln, of 
Shir.iz, X. 70 77. 

Safawi Empire: establishment of, vni. 
223, 225; expansion of, i\. (>8; 
overthrow of, vin. 61-62 ; Qyzylbash 
fraternity in relation to, vin. 343, 
610, 614; Shi'jsm — as established 
religion of, mi. 416, 493, 53271., 
711. 719, 720; IX. 95, 122, 150, 412; 
— as incubus on, i\. 122, 462; — 
holy places in ‘Iracj, policy regard- 
ing, IX. 98, T04; -—stronghold of 
‘Twelve-Imam’ ('Imami’) Shi'ism 
transferred from 'Irfu) to Iran, ix. 
98; — use of, as political weapon 
against Sunni st.ites, viii. 135 77., 
493; i\. 122, 462; Sunni dervish 
monasteries, destruction of, vn. 
71 1 ; Uzbegs, relations with, vii. 
493; see also under Ottoman Em- 
jmre; PORII G\L. 

Saint John, Knights of, viii. 223. 

Saint Quentin, Hattie of (10 August 
1557), i\. 265 77. 

Saint Simon, Eouis de Rouvroy, Due 
de, X. 119 - 

Sainthood, vn. 3^8-92, 514 T/v/t;., 

522-3, 563, 567, 766; IX. 149,401-2; 
X. 32, 114- 

Samis, Communion of, x. 140 seqq.^ 
236. 

Sakfi (Sakas), the: administrative re- 
ceptivity of vn. 18S; Apa (Apa- 
siakoi, ‘Water Sakas’), vn. 645-6; 
as probable originators of post- 
Achaemcnian Iranian epic poetry, 
vn. 20677.; X. 44; Hactrian Greek 
Empire, invasion of, in 2nd cen- 
tury B.C.; viii. 95, 471 77.; ix. 662; 
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‘beyond the Sea’, vii. 682, 685 ; — 
see also Scyths; domination of 
Oxus-Jaxartes Basin by, in 7th 
century n.C., viii. 94-95; generic 
usage of the name, vii. 617; Ilauma- 
varga (Amyrgioi, Augasioi) — as 
Achaemenian foederati^ vii. 120, 
179 w., 583, 617, 643, 644-5, 646 
658, 685, 689; — Bactna, asso- 
ciation with Achaemenian Vice- 
royalty of, vii. 643, 644 and — 
headgear of, vii. 643 ?/., 646 — 

religious rites of, vii. 617; horses, 
breeding and use of, vii. 688-9; viii. 
17; IX. 506; India, invasion of, vii. 
63, 188; viii. 17; ix. 506, 662; langu- 
age of, x. 17; ‘of the Marshes’, vii. 
645, 646; ‘of the Plains’, vii. 645, 
646; '^Pigrakhauda (Orthokoryban- 
tioi, ‘Pointed-Hoods’, Massagetae), 

vii. 620, 643 w., 645, 646, t)8i, 684, 
685, 686; viii. 431 ; x. 53-55; water- 
ways used by, viii. 17, 471 «.; ix. 
662. 

Sakellarios, M. V.: *// neXonowr^ans 

Kara rijv Afvrepav TovpKOKparLav^ 
quoted, viii. 682. 

Sakurna Shozan, Japanese student of 
Western artillery, viii. 325 n. 

Salad in (Yusuf Salah-ad-l3in an- 
Nasir), vii. 13 and w., 14-15; viii. 
353 w-, 354 359, 3^0, 459. 

Salamis, Battle of (480 n.C.), viii. 435; 
X. 114. 

Saljuq f'mpirc: as successor-state of 
‘Abbasid Caliphate, vif. 362 77., 371; 

viii. 96, 359, 365; educational policy 
of, for training administrators, vii. 

362 71 . 

Saljuq Sultanate of Rum: break-up of, 
IX. 652 n.; establishment of, \iii. 
368; non-Ottoman successor-states 
of, \iii. 248 //. 

Salju(]s, the: Anatolia, invasion of, 

vii. 197, 675 w.; viii. 368, 389 w., 

395-6 7/., 397 401 ; Buw'ayhids 

conquered by, vii. 14, 150, 329; viii. 
359; chivalrousncss of, viii. 397 w.; 
culture, attractiveness of, to Ana- 
tolian Greek Christian peasantry, 

viii. 395-6 71.; Ghaznawids defeated 
by, viii. 49; Islam, conversion to, 
viii. 371; ix. 36; Syria, invasion of, 
viii. 371 ; see aha under Armenians; 
E.\st Roman Empire; Mongols. 

Salonica ('rhessalonice): Cassandcr’s 
foundation of, viii. 422 n. ; Cru- 
saders’ Kingdom of, viij. 360; geo- 
political position of, viii. 262 n., 422 
n.\ Jewish settlement in, viii. 262 n., 
281 ; sack of, by Leo of Tripoli (a.d. 


904), viii. 348; sack of, by Normans 
(a.d. 1185), viii. 375 3^0, 392, 

397 w. 

Salt, Henry, British Consul-General 
in Egypt, viii. 242 n. 

Salvage and salvation, the difference 
between the meanings of, vii. 536-7. 
Salvius lulianus, Roman jurist, vii. 

263 71. 

Saman, progenitor of Samanid princes 
of Transoxania and Khurasan, vii. 

399., 

Samanids, the, vii. 14, 150, 15 1 n., 
399, 704; viii. gb. 

Samaritans, the, vii. 142; viii. 90, 94, 

309. 

Samnites, the, x. 131 and n. 
Samoyeds, the, vii. 760. 

Sam§i-Adad I, King of Assyria, x. 

175, 176, 178, 180, 181, 185, 187 71., 
188 and 71., 190, 192, 210, 211. 
Samsigeramus, Arab barbarian war- 
lord in former domain of Selcucid 
Monarchy, ix. 302. 

Samson, myth of, ix. 145, 154, 196. 
Samsu-ditana, King of Babylon, x. 
171, 184. 

Samsu-iluna, King of Babylon, x. 184, 
186, 204 7/., 208, 209, 210. 

Samuel, the Prophet, ix. 380 n. 
Samuel, West Bulgarian hanperor, viii. 

I 91 71. 

San Remo, Conference of (April 

1920), VIII. 305 71 . 

San Stefano, Peace Treaty of (3 
March 1878), viii. 256, 272. 

Sancho Garccs II, King of Navarre, 
viii. 372 71. 

Sandys, J. E.: A History of Classical 
Scholarship, quoted, ix. 134, 135. 
Sankara, Father of posl-Buddhaic 
Hindu Church, vii. 453-4 n., 750 71. 
Sanskrit language, the, vii. 253, 255, 
650 71. ; Mil. 604 71., 672; IX. 78 sciiq., 
151, 153, 363, 705, 708, 709; X. 9, 
17, i98"200. 

Sansom, Sir George (G. B.) : Japan, A 
Short Cultural History, quoted, 
vii. 61-62, 87, 12871., 262. 

Sanu.sis, the, vii. 477; viii. ion., 602, 
613, 618; ix. 96, 363. 

Saparda (Spardiya, Sevordilt), the, vii» 

61071., 618, 653, 675 -6, 685, 688. 
Sarapis, worship of, viii. 406. 

Sargon (Sarru-kin) of Akkad, war- 
lord, vii. 254; viii. 448 n. 

Sargon (Sarru-kin) II, King of Assyria, 

vii. 142, 675-6 71.; viii. 420, 432 n. 
Sarmatians, the, vii. 139, 188, 688; 

viii. 67; ix. 68071.: x. 56; see also 
Alani. 
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Sasanian Empire: administrative 
policy of, vii. 180; Arabs, relations 
with, vii. 64, 130, 148, 149; viii. 
51 and n.; army, deserters from, to 
Primitive Muslim Arabs, vii. 143 n.\ 
as abortive universal state, vii. 
572 w.; as Achaemenian Empire’s 
successor-state, vii. 190; as Arsacid 
Empire’s successor-state, viii. 412; 
as Seleucid Monarchy’s successor- 
state, vii. 202 w. ; capital city of, vii. 
202 n.y 207 ;i., 227; civil service of, 

vii. 345 w.; colonization policy of, 

viii. 409 communications, sys- 
tem of, vii. 148; culture of, vii. 
703-4; viii. 408; X. 44; currency of, 
vii. 310, 316/1.; deportation policy 
of, viii. 409 n.\ duration of, vii. 189; 
establishment of, vii. i8g, 190; viii, 
51 n.y 70, 467; expansion of, vii. 
149, 201; viii. 413, 446; frontiers, 
defence of, vii. 131 ft., 228; Maj»i, 
position of, vii. 189; marches of, 

vii. 659; monuments of, vii. 207 ii. ; 
overthrow of, vii 189 ft., 190, 201, 
704; viii. 49, 51; X. 69, 73, 116; 
provincial administration of, vii. 
189; ratwn d'etre of, vii. 702; viii. 
413; rclij^ions of, vii. 189-90, 369; 

viii. 364/1., 61 1 ; ix. 302, 462, 529; 
role of, in Syriac history, ix. 330 
w. ; Sindi settlers in, vii. 143//.; 
violence of, viii. 6 t6 ; see also under 
Arabs: Primitive Muslim; Roman 
Empirii. 

Sataspes, unsuccessful Persian mari- 
time explorer, vii. 642 n. 

Sa‘udi Arabia: Ilerodianism and 
/ealotisrn in, viii. 603; oil deposits 
in, viii. 270. 

Save-S()derberKh, T., x. 206; ‘The 
Hyksos Rule iii Jvgypt’, quoted, x. 
200, 202-3, 205 //., 207 //. 

Savigny, I'riedricli Karl v^on, German 
student of Roman law, ix. 645. 
Saviours: forerunners, vii. 55; with 
the sword, vii. 55, 765; viii. O26 //.; 
with ‘the time-machine’, viii. 621. 
Savonarola, Girolamo, vii. 711; ix. 65. 
Savoy, 1 louse of, ix. 494. 

Saxons, the medieval continental, viii. 

68, 384, 387, 630; ix. 93 ft. 
Sayabijah, the, vii. 143 n. 

Scanderbeg (iskender Hey, Georse 
Kastri(Stis), Albanian patriot, x. 
IQ-20. 

Scandinavian Civilization, abortive: 
absorption of, into Western Civili- 
zation, vii. 446 ft.’, viii. 68, 505, 506, 
508, 544. «•. 587-«» ^>17; ix. 464; in 
Iceland, ix. 590. 


Scandinavian countries: civil liberties, 
value attached to, ix. 589; social 
democracy in, ix. 589. 

Scandinavians, the: colonization by, 
viii. 588, 589/1.; cultural change, 
tempo of, ix. 357-8; culture of, 
viii. 588; — Celtic influence on, viii. 
588; — Italian Renaissance’s influ- 
ence on, i\. 357; demoralization 
of, by contact with Western 
Christendom, viii. 47; North 
America discovered by, viii. 471 //., 
636/1.; raids by, into Western 
Europe, viii. 16, 47, 350, 351, 506, 
587, 588; i\. 63; X. 200; religion — ■ 
conversion to Cliristiamty, vii. 222 
n.; viii. 71, 351-2, 400, 588, 726; 
— conversion to Tammuz-wor- 
ship, viii. 485; X. 57; thalassocracy 
of, X. 216; Westernization of, vii. 
80; Mil. 351-2; IX. 357-8; Zealotism 
and Ilerodianism of, viii. 587-8, 
6 12, 616, 617; IX. 357, 358; sec also 
Ori’hodox CiiRisriAN Civiliza- 
tion; Russia. 

Scato, P. Vetiius, Maisian general of 
the Italian Confederacy, \. 132. 

Schaeflei, C. E. A., ix. 353 //.; Strati- 
fffaphie (Amifyntev el C/ironolo^ie de 
VAste Oatdentale, quoted, x. 173, 
188 n. 

Schedel, Hartmann, ix. 178 -9 and //.; 
215//.; see also Nuremhi'rg 
C nUONIUT.E. 

Schefller, J. : Turcken-Schrijt, quoted, 
viii. 166. 

Schilr/zi, Peter, viii. 179 n. 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
von, vii. 715; viii. 67(1. 

Schism: in the Body Social, vii. T-2; 
viii. 97, 498, 529, 615; ix. 5, 347; 
X. 226, 233; in the Soul, viii. ii, 
4 <i8; IX. 62S; X. 226, 233. 

Schliemann, Pastor ICrnst, \ . 13, 160-1. 

.Schliemann, Heinrich, ix. i 19; x. 
12-16, 17, 18, 23, 37 146, 147, 
148, 149-SO, 154-5, 160-1, 163, 
164; Ilios, introduction to, quoted, 
X. 12-13, 14, 15, *49, *50, *55- 

Schmalkald League of Protestant 
princes, ix. 255 n. 

Schmidt, Father W., viii. 484 and //.; 
The Origin and Growth of Relitfton, 
quoted, vii. 761, 762. 

Schubert, E., x. 172. 

Schumpeter, J. A., ix. 31 *; business 
Cycles, quoted, ix. 197 //., 225-6 n., 
227 n., 232, 234 ft., 57^l 

Schurcr, Fmil: A Historv of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ, 
X. 220. 
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Science: 

Arabic, viii. 122, 518, 670. 

cumulative kno\\led^,a' of, i\. 50, 
704, 720, 753; X. 38. 

Hellenic, see under Hi:i.LiiMC CIVILI- 
ZATION: culture. 

Medieval Western, \iii. iigw., 373; 
ix. 46-7 and 132, 156-7, 166. 

Modern Western: as liberator from 
theological impedimenta, mi. 
491-2; contributions made by, to 
cumulative eeiuipment ot Man- 
kind, IX. 70; controlled experi- 
ments, question of need for, iv. 
202 seqq.\ ernpiric.il methods of. 
Ml. 468, 489-90 ;/., 495 History 
in relation to, ix. 182^^77., 190-1, 
197, 202 ^eqq., 217; intellectual 

freedom, loss of, \n. 482; .X. 

748-9; intellectual heroes of, iv. 
192 and ; intellectual honestv in 
relation to, mi. 482, 489//., 490; 
lust for power ministered to, by, 
ix. 3 ; Man’s view of Ihinersc 

transformed by, viii. 119;/., 37 1, 
517; moral issues raised by, mi. 
481-2, 487-8; i\. 749; origin of, 
vii. 471, 474^/., 476, 480 i; viii. 
119W., 287, 519; i\. 3/1., 47, 67, 
^56-7; popularization of, vni. 517- 
18; practic.il application of ths- 
covcries, mii. 324, 519; i\. 224; 
prestige of. Mil. 119//.; prospects 
of, vn. 480 seqq.\ proMnees of 
knowledge captured by, mi. 476-7, 
485, 489-90 and //., 49*1, 492; viii. 
496; ix. 184 seqq,, 197, 202 seqq,\ 
Religion in relation to, vii. 483 
seqq., 757; viii. 118-19 n.\ reorien- 
tation in 20lh century, vii. 495; 
Roman Catholic Church’s attitude 
towards, viii. 609, 614; spiritual 
impotence of, vii. 488-(;o; study 
of, prohibited in J.ipan under 
Tokugawa Shogunate, vni. 592, 
617; time-scale established by, vii. 
452-5, 506 ; seenlsnX'S i hkoi’olouy; 
Asironomy; Aiomic Science; 
Riology; Economics; Psycho- 
logy; Sociology. 

primitive, ix. 626. 

social milieu, relation to, ix. 48, 49- 
50, 697 seqq. 

theological bases of, vii. 402 

‘Scientific’, difl'erent usages of the 

word, ix. 190-2, 194. 

Scipio, L. Cornelius ‘Asiagenus’, vii. 

696. 

Scipio Acmilianus, P. Cornelius, vii. 

144, 696; ix. 521; X. 65, 123-4. 

Scotland, law, system of, vii. 283 ; ix. 34. 


bcott, W. K : The Constitution and 
houwee of hnnhsh, Scott, sh Jl 
ln\h Joint-Stock Companies to 
^720, tjuoted, IX. 313. 

Scripts: Akkadian cuneiform, vn. 247 
248, 250, 252, 254, 285 //. ; \iif 
490; Arabic, vn. 181, 240//., 241’ 
242 and //., 315; as instruments of 
oecumenical government, vn. 239 
Rrahmi, vii. 250 and n. ; Chinese, vn! 


239, 240-1, 249, 250, 251, 255, 315; 
Coptic, vii. 242 and //. ; vni. 445; 
Kgvptian — demotic, vii. 2461/., 248; 
- - hieroglyphic, vii. 239, 2f6«., 24S, 
586; IX. 82, 1 17; Islamite cuneilorni, 

vii. 247, 248, 652//.; Mil. 441; i\. 

1 17; Creek, vn. 239, 242 and;/.; 
Hittile hieroglyphic, viii. 491 ; ideo- 
gr.ims, \n. 249; mu. ^ |2, 491; in 
universal slates, vn. 80, 2 3<>-55 ; Inca 
lunpire's kick of, vn. 239; ix. 189 //.; 
Kh.iroshlhi, vn. 250 and ;/., 255; 
jMedo-Persian cupciforin, \ii. 247, 
248, 249 anti ;/., 292;/.; mu. 441; 
i\. 117; Minoan, vn. 241-2, 292; 
Mongol, \ii. 249; X. 77; PehlcM, 
MI. 249, Perst)-.\iabic, vn. 251, 
phonemes aiul pictograms, viii. 
453 ; Skivonic, mi. 23() ; Sumerian 

cuneiform, mi. 248; mu. 491; ix. 
689; syll.ibic phonetic, vni. .pji; see 
(dso Ali'ii \in:i. 

Sculpture: Ivnghsh, i\. 2;/., 83; 

French, ix. 83, 109; Hellenic, i\. 
82, 83, i0(>, 120; Italian, IX. 2 ;/., 82, 
8^; j\laha\Mni.in, ix. S3; Modern 
Western, ix. 86; renaissances of, ix. 
2 ;/., 82-83, 86, 1 20. 

Scylax of Caryanda, vn. 633, 634 
635 ^>42 h 54 i 683. 

Scyles, King ol the Scyths, vni. 608, 
617. 

.Scylla anti C’harybdis, i\. 642, 643, 64 p 
Scyths (Scythi.nis), the: Achaemcni- 
dae, relations with, vii. 653-4; vni. 
32, 67, 431, 434; i\. 680 «.; dress 
of, X. 56; Greeks, trade with, vni. 
421; headgear of, v ii. 643 x. 55; 
Hellenic influence on, viii. 614, 
617; X. 55;- ' reaction against, vni. 
608, 617; Herodianism of, vni. 608, 
614, 617; horses, breeding and use 
of, vn. 688; in Great Western Ray 
of Eurasian steppe, vii. 606-7 w., 
673, 682; vin. 32, 421, 431, 434» 
608; ix. 680 ;/.; invasion of South- 
West Asia by, vii. 606-7 609, 

618; vin. 67, 431, 432; X. 201; 
Royal Scythians, the, vii. 81 n.\ 

viii. 19, 421 ; see also Saka: ‘beyond 
the Sea’. 
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Sea, conductivity of the, vii. 8i n. 

Sea-gulls and ducks, in Kensington 
Gardens, as counterparts of 
scientists and historians, ix. 193-4, 
202. 

‘Sea Peoples’, the, viii. 85-86, 107, 
141-2, 440 » 44 ‘J- 

Seaxburg, wife of Coenwalh, King of 
Wessex, viii. 658. 

Sebastian, King ot Portugal, viii. 221. 

'^ebek-hotep 11 , Pharaoh, x. i8<). 

Sebek-hotep IV, Pharaoh, x. 189. 

Security, collective, vii. 518. 

Sedan, Battle of (1870), ix. 49;. 

Seguerra, Portuguese director of 
Mehmed ‘Ali Pasha’s Artillery 
School, viii. 243. 

Sekigchara, Baltle of (21 October 
t6oo), viii. 321 71 . 

Seleucid Monarchy: administrative 
system of, ix. 541 ; as successor- 
stale — of Achaemcnian Empire, vii. 
64, h7, 73, 9-1, 200, 572 695; 

viii. (15; — of Neo-llabylonian 
Empire, vii. 67, 70, 572; Babylonia, 
relation to, vii, 5, 200-3, 227, 235; 
\iii. 442-3; Habylonic Society, ser- 
vice to, vii. 5, 67, 97 //.; barbarians, 
rel.ilions with, ix. 264-5; break-up 
of, vii. 94, 101, 164, (162, 663; X. 95; 
capital cities of, vii. 200, 20 1, 202-3, 
205-6, 221, 222 //., 223, 227, 235-6; 
centre of gravity of, ix. 263; city- 
states in, Mii. 408, 400 civil ser- 
Mce of. Ml. 350-1; civil wats in — 
after death of Aritiochus IT, mii. 
653, 654-5; — between Antiochus 
III and Achaeus, x. — 

waged by Cleopatra, ilaugbter of 
Ptolemy Philometor, viii. 959-60; 
colonization by, vii. 236; \\u. ^46; 
communications system in. Mi. 100, 
ioi, 200, 205-6 and culture ol. 
Ml. 97 w.; viii. 432-3; dating, s>s- 
tem of, vii. 298; establishment of, 
VII. 04, 137?/., 200; ix. 263, 264, 
269, 683; expansion of, vii. 201, 
202, 206 n.y 663; extinction of, mii. 
411; failure ot, to conquer Anatolia, 
IX. 673 77 .; geographical range of, vii. 
201-3; viii. 4T1; ghost of, vii. 695; 
Great Power status of, ix. 263; 
Hellenic culture radiated by, vii. 
235-6; IX. 301; military system of, 

vii. 201 77 .; nomads, relations vvitli, 

viii. 70, 95, 122, 410; place of, taken 
by Rome, vii. 202, 203, 626, 663; 
viii. 94, 122, 408, 41 1, 412; ix. 263, 
301; political geography of, vii. 137 
w., 201-3; viii. 715; queens, part 
played by, viii. 652, 653-4, 654-5, 
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659-60 and 7t.y 662; role of, in 
Syriac history, ix. 330 n.; successor- 
states of, vii. 202 228 w., 298, 

626, 663; VIII. 5H2; ix. 302; tolerant 
spirit of, viii. 409 77 . ; see oho under 
Ausacid Empirl.; Bactrian (jTrehk 
Ivmpirf; Jkvvs; Machdon; Maurya 
E:mpire; Ptolemaic Empire; 
Roman Sfaie. 

Sclcucus 1 Xicator, diadochus of 
Alexander the Cireat and founder 
of the Seleucid Monarchy: base of 
operations of, at Babylon, vii. 
^37 v'apiial city of, vii. 201, 
2of) n.y 221, 222 n.y 227, 
235. 236; eliivaliy of, towards 
Demetiius Poliorceles, ix. 271; 
colonus ioLinded by, 111 Syria, viii. 
446; conquests o|, vn. ^4, j n.y 
201, 20() ;i.; viii. 715; death of, vii. 
94* 201; IX. 2()4; dominions of, 
range of, vn. 201-2, 206 n.; ix. 6S3; 
homesickness of, vn. 94; ix. 264; 
Mauiya I'anpire, relations with, vn. 
*37 ^*33, vin. 410 nemesis of 

his jvoluy, vn. 201 3; re-entiy of, 
into B.ibylonia (312 R.r.), vn. 29S; 
victories of — at ConiiH'dinm, vn. 
201 , 652 n.y 6()5 , i\. 2() I, 269 ; — at 
Ipsus, vn. 201, 202; i\. 264, 26S «. 
Seleiiciis 11 C’allinieus, \. 120. 

Selim I 'Osmanli, Sultan, ‘the Thun- 
derl)olt’ (^’avvuz), ‘the Grim’: 
Bosniak gairisons planted by, in 
Nubian march, vn. 120//.; Cali- 
phate, his attiliide towards, v 11. 
21; ix. 103, 695; dales of his reign, 
ix. 38; I^gyy>l, conquest of (a.D. 
1517), Ml. 20, 2T, 120 77 .; vni. 219, 

3 1 9 , 490; IX. 38, 103, 695; (Trand 
Mufti, relations with, vn. 721 //.; 
Holy C'lties, gnaidianslnp of, ix. 
103; intoleiant spirit of, vin. 282; 
Tsina'il Shah Satawi, feud with, vii. 
711); Oecumenical Patnarchate, re- 
lations with, vni. 187,282; Shi'ism, 
persetution of, vn. 74; Syria, con- 
quest of 9 \.n. t 5 i 9 ). Mil. 219, 31 9 , 
490, IX. 38. 

Selim H i 'Osmanli, Sultan : Caliphate, 
his attitude towards, ix. 103; kites 
of Ins reign, viii. 238, 557; ix. 103; 
educational policy of, for military 
purposes, viii. 557; failure of his 
policy, viii. 237, 259 557; Hero- 

dianism of, vni. 603, 613, 617; 
military reforms of, vii. 339; viii. 
120, ZTy^y 238, 239, 240, 243, 731; 
murder of, viii. 238, 2 39» 240/1., 
241; Wahhfihis’ reaction against 
his policy, vn. 5i«-; h\. 103-4; 
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Westernizing policy of, vii. 339; 

viii. 120, 238, 239, 557 w. 

Sellar, W. C., and Yeatman, R. J.: 
iu 66 and All 'I'hat, ix. 205; quoted, 

ix. 421, 548 n. 

Semitic languages, the, ix. 706-8; 
X. 198 seqq. 

Seneca, L. Annaeus, vii. 437; KpUtulae 
Morales ad JAiahiiniy quoted, ix. 626. 
Scncliherim, King of Vaspurakan, viii. 
368. 

Sennacherib (Sin-akhkhe-eriba), King 
of Assyria, vii. 60 1., 621; viii. 423 
and 425. 

Senwosret (Sesostris) I, Pharaoh, x. 

^ 173 - 

Senwosret (Sesostris) IT, Pharaoh, vii. 
1 19 71 ., 175. 

Senwosret (Sesostris) 111 , Pharaoh, 

vii. 175; X. 183, 189, 190, 191. 
Serbia, successor-state of Ottoman 

1‘^mpire: as autonomous princi- 
pality, vii. 17; viii. 253, 254; as 
juridically independent state, vii. 17, 
1 18; building-up of, ix. 242; estab- 
lishment of, as national state, vm. 
265; Montenegro, union with, viii. 
190; part played by, in First World 
War, viii. 51 1; revolt of, against 
Ottoman Empire, vii. 410;!.; viii. 
187, 189, 2487/., 256, 613, 616; 
territorial aspirations of, viii. 4071., 
191 n.y 192; Westernization of, viii. 
72, 478, 499 71 ., 725; sec also under 
Russian IAumhk. 

Serbian Empire: as suc£essor-state 
of P^ast Roman Empire, ix. 717; 
overthrow of, viii. 65, 67. 

Serbs, the: barbarism of, vii. 41071.; 

viii. 10 71 ., 67, 72; ‘heroic age’ of, 

vii. 41071.; viii. ion., 1371., 77; 
Herzegovinian, revolt of, against 
Ottoman Empire, viii. 255; rela- 
tions of, with Ottoman Empire and 
Western World in T7th century, 

viii. 150-1, 161, 166-8, 16971., 180, 
192, 193, 253, 511; war, attitude 
towards, viii. 4011.; see also under 
IvAST Roman liMi'iiU!:; ‘Osmanlis. 

Serenus, Rishop of Marseilles, ix. 90. 
Sergius I, Pope, viii. 383 n. 
Serbo-Croat language, the, vii. 244. 
Sergius, Oecumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople, v^ii. 404, 408. 
Servilius Vatia Isauricus, P., vii. 165 
and 71 . 

Servius Maurus ( ?) Honoratus, Roman 
scholar, ix. 127, 130. 

Seth, Plgyptian god, x. 205-6. 

Seti (Sethos) I, Pharaoh, x. 205, 206, 
207. 


Seton-Watson, R. W., x. 225; The 
Southern Slav Question^ quoted, 

vii. 1 14 71 . 

S6vc, Colonel Joseph, viii. 241 n., 
242 and 71 ., 243, 560. 

Seven Years’ War (a.D. 1756-63), vii. 
318; viii. 631 ; ix. 247 n., 248, 255 71., 
298, 741 ; x. 98, 100-1. 

Severus, Marcus Aurelius Alexander 
(Alexander Severus), Roman Em- 
peror, vii. 106, 14671., 267; ix. 126, 
284. 

Severus, L. Septimius, Roman Em- 
peror: accession of, vii. 1071., 156; 
Ryzantiurn razed by, vn. 238 ; Cursus 
Pubheus in reign of, vii. 83; dates 
of his reign, vii. 35011.; viii. 25; 
ileath of, at York, x. 216; march on 
Rome, vii. 156; legal policy of, vii. 
267; Mesopotamia, province of, 
added to ICmpire by, vii. 350-1 71. ; 

viii. 412; military reforms of, \ii. 
156-7. 321 71 ., 322 71 ., 323 71 ., 351 71 .; 

viii. 25; origin of, vn. 156. 

Seward, William H., ix. 89 and n. 
Scyss-lnquart, Artur, ix. ii n, 

Sforza, Lodovico, vii. 71 1. 

Shaller, Ellen: The Nurewberff 
Chronicle^ c|uotetl, ix. 179 n. 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
3rd JCarl of, i\. 182. 

Shrdi jahcln, Shihab-ad-Din, Timurid 
Mughal Emperor, vii. 195 and n. 
Shakspeare, William, vn. 703, 708, 
70971.; ix. 353; Julius Caesar^ 
quoted, ix. 172 ; Mcasute for 
Measure, quoted, x. 121. 
Shalmaneser (Sulmanu-asared) I, 
King of Assyria, vn. 604; x. 49, 176. 
Shalmaneser (Sulmanu-asared) III, 
King of Assyria, vii. 60871.; ix. 
446. 

Shang, the Lord of (Shang Yang, 
Kung-sun Yang, Wei Yang), re- 
former of State of Ts’in, vn. 170 
and 11., 259, 351, 352, 374; IX. 277-8, 

281 71 . 

Shang Culture, the: archaeological 
evidence for, vii. 410, 41 1 and n . ; ix. 
1771., 19, 215, 375. 378; X. 10^96; 
homeland of, ix. 69671.; Sinic 
Civilization, relation to, vii. 410- 
11; viii. 81, 83, 106, 107; ix. 1771., 
375. 694 w., 696 71 . 

Shang Empire: capital cities of, ix. 
375 ; as possibly a univ'ersal state, 

ix. 375; marches of, ix. 18; over- 
throw of, ix. 18 71 ., 19, 375, 696 w. ; 
successor-states of, ix. 487. 

Shang Yang, see Shang, the Loro of. 
Shanghai: as symbol of secularized 
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Western culture, viii. 517 n.\ Inter- 
national Settlement, influence of, on 
China, viii. 520 n. 

Shapur I, Sasanian Emperor, viii. 
51 409 n. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, vii. 708; ix. 
6277/., 699, 704; Introduction to 
The Revolt of Jslatn, quoted, ix. 
702-3. 

She'mon, Monophysite Bishop of 
Beth Arsham, viii. 364 n. 

Shepherds, as symbolizing the re- 
cuperative power of Society, ix. 417. 
Sherman, General William I'ecumseh, 
N. 6r n. 

Shi-i-Uien, To Pa barbarian intruder 
on domain of United Tsin Empire, 
ix. 670, 671. 

Shi'ism: biithplace of, viii. 91; con- 
versions to, viii. ion.; crypto- 
Shrism in Ottoman Empire, see 
Buktashism; Druse form of, viii. 
90-91; genesis ot, viii. 64; holy 
cities of, vii. 721; i\. 9^. 100. 104; 
X. 07; Imami (Twelve-Imam) — 
fastness of, viii. 94; i\. 9S; — 
mujtahids, power of, vii. 721 and 
77.; - -political purposes, used for, 
vu. 4<)3, 53277.; IX. 122, 462; -* 
propagation of, 111 Ottoman Enqiire, 
vii. 71, 415; - revival of, by Sala- 
wis, VII. 493; ix. 95, 122, 150, 412; 
Isina'ilis (Seven- Imam Shi'is, 
Assassins) the, x. 7 C 72 77., 75, 76 7;.; 
persecution of, vn. 74, 415, 
propagation ol, in Kliurasan, vii. 
148; psychological need lor divine 
saviour m human form, met by, 
vii. 514, 71S-19, 73 ^-"2; i\. 3oh; 
Sabaism, vii. 147 and 77. 

Shinasi, Ihrfihlm, 'New ‘Osinanh’ 
Ottoman Turkish man ot letters. 
Mil. 255 77. 

Shintoism, see under Japan. 

Ships : 

battleships, types of, ix. 352 and 77 ., 
373 - 

evolution of: alternating aecelcia- 
tion and retardation of, ix. 3 ^ 4 " 
74, 391 ; as response to challenge, 
IX. 382 svqq. 

iron and steel as materials for, vii. 

104; IX. 371, 390- 
oar-propellcd, ix. 3hh. 
risks to, diminution of, ix. 338. 
sailing: armament of, ix. 368; dis- 
appearance of, ix. 3 h 5 » 372-31 
distinctive virtues ot, ix. 3 h 5 -h> 
384; improvements in, m 19th cen- 
tury, ix, 370-2; Man’s control of 
laws of nature in, ix. 34^1 races 


between, ix. 372, 373 n. \ rigs of, in 
1890’s, ix. 372; X. 214; 'the ship’. 
Modern Western, vii. 104; vm. 
47177.; ix. 365-6, 3^2 

seqq.\ types of, ix. 364-73, 386, 
387,390. 

size ot, changes in, vii. 104; ix. 388 
seqq. 

steam-propelled, ix. 369-74; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of, ix. 
370; competition with sailing ships 
in 19th century, ix. 370-1, 390; 
compound engine, i\. 370, 371; 
invention of, IX. 369, 386, 3 ^ 7 > 
390; turbine engine, ix. 373. 
watches on hoard, ix. 308 and / 7 ., 338. 
See also China; Gri-at BiurAiN; 
Giumany; NKriii'iu.ANDS; Spain; 
Unii ld Srvirs. 

Shirkuh, Ahii’l-IIarith Asad-ad-Din, 
general of Nur-ad-Din son of 
Zengi, viii. 359. 

Shirley, James: Death the Leveller^ 
quoted, x. 117, 121, 129. 

Shiva, worship ol, vii. 726, 728. 

Shu, Kingdom of, i\. 655 n. 

Shun Chih, Manehu Ivmperor, vii. 

199. 

Shulruk-Nachchunlc (Nakhklmntc) I, 
King of Elam, vii. 264. 

Si Ngan; Academy of, ix. 32; Confu- 
cian classics engraved on stone at, 

IX. -,3“54- ^ ... 

Siberia, Russian conquest of, viii. 
226, 333. 

Sicels, the, viii. 704-7. 

Sicily Ar.ib eontpiest of, vin. 459; 
Carthaginian attacks on Greeks in, 
vm. 436-7; cycles in history of, viii. 
459 77.; Greek colonics in, viii. 422, 
426, 427, 429, 43^>. 437i 70.S; Greeks 
in, failure to maintain Circat Power 
status, IX. 26877.; Kellemzation of, 
Mil. V37, S87; Norman and llohen- 
staulen Kingdom of — absolutism 
in, IX. 12 13; — ^ 
assertion ot power of i loly Roman 
Empire, ix. 10, 12; ■ — as model tor 
Italian city-states, viii. 677; ix. 13; 
- - as successor-state of East Roman 
Empire, vii. 539 

672, 677; IX. '10, 12, 717; Norman 

coiKjuest of, v ni. 

nician settlements in, viii. 421, 427, 
428, 429, 437; possible Siccl settle- 
ments in Italy from, viii. 704-7; 
slave revolts in, ix. 268 w., 269; 
vortex of military operations round, 
ix. 261 ; see also under AxiiiiNS. 
Sidersky, D., X. 172- , 

Sidonius, C. Sollius Modestus 
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Apollinaris, vii. 281, 370, 398, 407, 

408; ix. 712 71 . 

Sicbold, P. J. von, viii. 325 w., 326 n, 
Siegfried, myth of, viii. 54, 654 
Sicnpi, the, viii. 68 w.; ix. 661, 664, 

Sigiber(h)t, King of the Ripuarian 
Franks, viii. 63. 

Sigiber(li)t I, the Merovingian, viii. 
654 and 71 . 

Sigiric, son of Sigismund, King of the 
Burgundians, viii. 63. 

Sigismund, King of the Burgundians, 

vii. 287; viii. 63. 

Sikhism: as attempted syncretism of 
Hinduism and Islam, vii. 414; as 
possible embryo ot Hindu universal 
church, vii. 75 ; fraternity and mono- 
theism as tenets ol, \n. 414; viii. 
591; genesis of, vii. 71; viii. 476, 
591; Herodianism of, viii. 591; 
militancy, perversion into, vii. 
75. 414-15, 417, 493, 532 ti.; 

viii. 343-4, 466; IX. 462; persecu- 
tion of, by Mughal Raj, vii. 75; 
scriptures of, vii. 753; ix. 15 1. 

Sikhs, the: as virtually a Hindu caste, 

vii. 415; conquest of, by British, 

vii. 148/1., 326-7, 331; headgear 
of, X. 53; Khalsa, the, vii. 417; 

viii. 343-4; ix. 462, 506, 507; loyalty 
of, to British, during Indian Mutiny, 

vii. 148 11., 326-7; successor-slate 
of Mughal Empire temporarily 
established by, vii. 75, 415, 532/1.; 

viii. 2 '3, 604; ix. 462, 507; see also 
under India: British Raj; Mughal 

JvMPIRE. 

Silesia, history of, viii. 166 n. 

Silo, Q. Pompaedius, Marsian general 
of Italian Confederacy, x. 132. 
Silvenus, Pope, viii. 383. 

Simocatta, Theophylactus, Greek his- 
torian, ix. 60, Oi /i. 

Simon, Richard, 17th-century French 
biblical critic, ix. 181-2. 

Simonides of Ceos, ix. 519; epitaph on 
Spartans, quoted, vii. 324; epitaph 
on Tegeatans, quoted, ix. 520. 
Simplicius, Neoplatonist commentator 
on Aristotle’s works, ix. 134/1. 

Sin: original, vii. 509, 550, 556, 561, 
563; viii. 273, 274, 289, 300 //., 455, 
499, 658, 662, 729; ix. 146, 170, 
332, 333 «•. 392, 410, 436, 437, 451, 
467, 555, 55«, 579, 601 //., 686; x. 
23 71 . ; proneness to, as price of be- 
coming human, vii. 568; sense of, 
vii. 567; ix. 431-2, 433-4, 749- 
Sindia, House of, Maratha war-lords 
in Hindustan, vii. 18, 19. 


Sindia, Madho Rao, Maratha war- 
lord, vii. 19. 

Singer, Isaac Merritt, inventor of the 
sewing-machine, viii. 496. 

Smic Civilization: 
archaism in, viii. 393 n. 
barbarians: relations with, vii. 63, 
170, 212, 357 71 ., 369; viii. 570; ix, 
283, 654-5 and n., 657, 664, 676, 
677; Sinification of, ix. 274, 657, 
666-7, 670, 673, 678. 
breakdown of, vii. 421 /z., 422/1.; 

ix. 274, 345, 442. 
centrifugal tendencies in, ix. 274. 
chronologies of, discrepant, ix. 375. 
continuity of history of, ix. 282. 
cradle of, vii. 170, 211, 212; ix. 40, 
655, f>57, 663, 664, 676, 693. 
culture of: 

art, absence of renaissance of, ix, 
161. 

literature: ‘classical’ — imitation of, 

ix. 59-60; — interpretation and 
criticism of, ix. 57-58, 58-59, 
127; — petrifying effect of, ix. 
J53» 3^3 i --preservation of, ix. 
53-56, 710; — revolt against 

domination of, in China, viii. 
393 i'^'* 75“7^ '» encyclopaedias and 
lexicons, IX. 57-58, 70; X. 28/1.; 
secular and religious, ix. 710. 
philosophy, vii. yon., 170; ix. 40- 
45, 120, 756; see also CoNl'lK’iAN- 
ism; Legist Scmiool; 1'aoism. 
radiation ot, ix. 657. 
renaissances of, ix. 16, 17-20, 40- 
45, 53-59, hh, 75-7^>, 120, 156, 
363, O49-81, 710. 

disintegration of, vii. 371, 386, 397, 
540, 688; IX. 40-42, 70, 98, 290, 

359, 649 81. 

dissolution of, viii. 107; ix. 290,665. 
dominant minoiity in, ix. 676-7, 
710. 

egocentricity of, viii. 570. 
expansion of, vii. 357 //.; ix. 654, 657, 
663,693. 

genesis of, vii. 411, 421 //. ; viii. 107; 

ix. 375, h63, 696 /i. 

Great Powers on periphery, rise of, 
IX. 487. 

growth of, ix. 663. 
interregnum following, vii. 397”^, 
540, 701; ix. 654, 665, 667, 668, 
b72, 693, 712 n. 

marches of, vii. 169/1., 170, 21 1, 
212 n. 

mythology of, vii. 458. 
nomads, relations with, ix. 272 //., 
276, 280, 651-2, 654-5, 656, 661, 
662, 667, 674, 676. 
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Sinic Civilization (cont.). 
parochial states, relation to universal 
state in history of, vii. 169-74. 
physiography of, ix. 654-5, 657, 659, 
661, 663. 

proletariat: external, viii. 83; ix. 649, 
673; internal, vii. 480; viii. 83; ix. 
649, 673, 675, 676, 677. 
religums; competing alien influences, 
at break-up of Han and United 
H’sin Empires, ix. 673- 5; primitive 
paganism, vii. 471, 479-80; tradi- 
tional observances, ix. 630; w also 
lluDOHiSM: Mahayiina. 
roiit-rally-rclapse of, ix. 345, 572. 
scale, change of, ix. 486. 

‘seedbeds’ anil battlefields, ix. ^87. 
Time of ^IVoublcs, vii. 88 «., 89 90, 
167, 169?/., 170, 173, 185,2 13 r/., 
24T, 357; 328 IX. 271 stqq., 

346, 400, .144, 486, 693; X. 115. 
unity, attempts to achieve by peaceful 
means, ix. 345“6. 

universal state, restoration of indi- 
genous, vii. 5. 

war-and-pcace cycles in history of, 
i\. 271-87, 288, 327, 346- 
Western knowledge of, since 17th 
century, ix. 215 and n. 
withdrawal and return in, ix. 59 rt. 

See also under Balance of Power; 
Far Easiern Civilization 
(Japanese Branch); 1 Ian Empire; 

llrLLENic Civir-iZATioN; Jndic 
Civilization; Shang Cultv^rf; 
Ts’in Empire; Ts’in S'iait-:; Tsin 
State; 'I’sin UNriFi) I^mimre. 
Siniivatt, IC W.: ‘'bhe Biological Basis 
of Democracy’, quoted, i\. 321 n. 
Sino-British War (1839-42), viii. 

325 328, 335, 595- ^ ^ 

Sino-Jai)anese Wais: (189 f- 5), viii. 
328, 335; (i93'-45)» 
viii. 328-9, 332; ix. R.. 478, 497- 
Sinope, city-state of, viii. 414-15- 
Sioux, the, viii. 633, 641, 644. 

Sisebut, King of Visigothia, vni. 

279 n. . ... f 

Sitting Bull, Sioux Chief, vni. 033, 

644- 

Skinner, James, viii. 21 1 R. 

Skinner, Martyn: Letters to Malaya, 
X. 12; quoted, vii. 496-7, 757 ’, i-'^- 

Sktmkha, chieftain Saka 

Tigrakhauda, vii. 646, 685, Ooo, x. 

Slavery: abolition of, in Western 
World, ix. 362, 447,. 459; as cause 
of breakdowns of civilizations, ix. 
447; in Hellenic World, vin. 277, 
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513-14; ix. 268 w., 269, 447, 

572 R.; 123; — see als^ unde, 

Roman State; in New World, viii. 
272-3 and w., 687; ix. 362, 447, 459; 

X. 62, 123; — see also under United 
States; negroes; in Sumeric World, 
vii. 293 R.; in ^’eutonic successor- 
states ot Roman ICmpire, vni. 277-9, 

280 R.; in Umayyad Caliphate in 
Andalusia, viii. 367 r.; nemesis of, 

X. 123; Primitive Christian attitude 
towards, vn. 3. to. 

Slave tr„de, the, vni. 421 R., 576 n. 
Slavonic languages, the, v 11. 239 and r. ; 

IX. 705. 714, 715, 716. 

Slavs, the, vni. 4, 717; ix. T07, loS, 
663, 6f>5 and r., 694; see also under 
E.vsr Roman ICmpire. 

Shngsby Moor, x. 235. 

Slovenes, the, vii. 244. 

Smeidis, son of C’yrus IT, the 
Achaememd,\n. 168, 178,580,599- 
Ooi, 605, 611, bi2, 613, 639; viii. 
136, 324-5 R. 

Smith, Adam, ix. 187. 

Smith, J. A., X. 227. 

Smith, J. M. P.: The OnRtn and 
Lljstoty of Hehrc' 7 V Lazv, quoted, vii. 
293 n. ; IX. 26 R. 

Smith, Joseph, founder of the Mor- 
mon Church, vii. 753. 

Smith, Sidney, vii. 620-1 ?/.; x. 49-50» 
172, 176 se(iq.y 189, 192, 196, 209, 
210, 212, 239; yllalakli and Chrono- 
louy, iiuoled, X. 171, 186. 209; com- 
ments by, quoted, x. 174 181 r., 

I S3 R., 1 91, 201-2; in /hnerican 
Journal of Archaeology, iiuoted, x. 
50, 1801, 182; Isaiah, Chapters 
\l-lv, quoted, vn. 101. 

Smith. V. A.: The lunly History of 
India, X. 221. 

Smuts, h leld-Marshal J. C^., x. 234 .5» 
lloUsni and Evolution, quoted, vin. 

482 »• r ■ o 

Social change, tempo of, ix. 34»-74» 
378 604; .acceleration of, ix. 353* 
3S5-62, 465, Ais^scqq\ alternating 
rate of, ix.' 3(M-74; ictardatioii of, 
IX 353, 362-3; secular tendencies, 
queltion^ of,' IX. 361-2; uniform 
quantum of change in a given 
period of time, hypothesis of, ix. 
'^\()seqq.\ variability in disinte- 
gration phase, question of, ix. 349* 

374- I » 

Societies, human: ‘closed’ and open , 
vii. 510-11; not living organisms, 
vin '84R.; ix. 168; philosophical 
equality of, ix. 410; potential uni- 
versality of, vii. 509; senescence of, 
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viii. 8 1 and n.\ serial order of, vii. 
420-3, 448-t;; viii. 84, 417. 

Societies, primitive: achievements of, 

vii. 486, 487, 704-5, 764; annihila- 
tion of, viii. 464; civilizations — 
differentiation from, ix. 188-9 and 
71 ., 196, 420, 468-9; — impact of, 

viii. 464, 482, 484; ix. 186, 189 71 ., 
354; — mutation into, viii. 623-4; 

ix. 7, 374; discipline of, viii. 46; 
‘drive’, absence of, vii. 444-5 n.\ 
duration of, vii. 420-1; ix. 344; 
extant, vii. 563, 760-2; x. 6, 218- 
19; family, importance of, ix. 600 
seqq.\ food-Rathering economy in. 
Mil. 665-6; IX. 309; last phase of, 

ix. 612; ‘laws of nature’ go\erninR, 
ix. 186; leisure, use of, ix. 615- 
18; number of, ix. 189 71., *^2o; pil- 
grimages in, ix. 97; (lualitative dif- 
ferences betw'cen, \iii. 497; radia- 
tion from, vii. 509; raison d'etre of, 
vii. 447; religion of, \iii. ii 0 7 i., 
484; — see also under Rpugions: 
primitive; scif-idolization of, ix. 437 ; 
social change, ratio between stability 
and, IX. 321; — tempo of, ix. 363, 
604, static condition of, viii. 6, 11, 
35, 496 and 7 /., 656, 665; IX. 186, 
1897/., 354, 361, 363; survival of, 
in fastnesses, viii. 110 and 7 i., 484; 
technological inventions by, \ii. 
764; unity of culture of, viii. 496; 
Western impact on, viii. no; sec 
also under IUhhahia>:s; Cake of 
C us roM. 

Society, nature of, vii. 387, 556. 

Sociology, science of, viii. 496; ix. 185, 
188-9, 190, 193, 205, 206. 

Socrates: conversion of, vii. 488; 
death of, \ii. 472, 473, 522, 523; x. 
144; on memory, ix. 115, 147; 

spiritual universe explored by, vii. 
488; IX. 626; trial ot, viii. 581-2 77. 

Sogdian dialect of Iranian, the, vii. 
248 77. 

Sokdllu, Nlehmed, Ottoman Grand 
Vizier, viii. 166, 225 n. 

Solomon, King of Judah and Israel, 
vii. 55, 421 77.; ix. 24 77., 88 77. 

Solomon’s Choice, fable of, vii. 388, 
562; IX. 641. 

Solomos, Dhionysios (Salomone, 
Dionisio), viii. 170, 679-80. 

Solon, son of Execestides,. ix. 393 ; x. 
122, 145- 

Somervell, D. C., ix. 722. 

Soong, T. V., viii. 327. 

Sophocles, ix. 393, 394; Antigone, 
quoted, ix. 466; x. 118; Oedipus at 
Colonus, quoted, ix. 161. 


Sdrli, brother of Svanhild, viii. 652. 

Sothic astronomical cycle, the, vii. 
295 and 77., 297. 

Soto, Ferdinando de, Spanish ex- 
plorer, viii. 636 77., 639, 645. 

Souidhas (Suidas, Suda), Byzantine 
encyclopaedist, ix. 58, 108, 127. 

South African War, the (1899-1902), 
ix. 249; X. 214. 

‘Sovereign’, gold, the, vii. 317 and 77. 

Sower, parable of the, vji. 54, 701. 

Sozomen(us), Greek historian of the 
Christian Church, ix. 71277. 

Space-Time, viii. 484, 48777., 488, 

^ 490, 495, 497. 

Spain: agriculture in, ix. 25977.; 
Christian marchmen, barbarism of, 
viii. 6r, 64, 71, 281, 315, 32477., 
352 77., 366, 371 ; civil wai (1936-9), 
IX. 255 77., 487 77.; colonial policy of, 
vii. 135-6, 14*4-5, 187-8, 236; — see 
also Spanish Kmpiuf; cultural 
achievements of, 111 relation to 
mateii.'il powxT, vii. 713, 715 77.; 
ecclesiastics, political authority of, 
vii. 407, 408; economic position of, 
in Early Modern Age, ix. 259 77., 
26777., 385; expansion of, in 

Mediterranean, in Early Modem 
Age, viii. 221, 223; feudal system 
in, vii. 236; Great Pov\er status of, 
IX. 238-9; — loss of, i\. 26777.; 
homogeneity, ideal of, viii. 281; 
Jews, treatment of, viii. 273, 281, 
286, 288, 290, 569 ami 77. ; ix. 259 n . ; 
militarism ol, ix. 259 77., 499; mili- 
tary organization in, ix. 492, 493; 
Muslims, relations with, viii. 71, 
281, 348 seqq.; — sec a/so Umavyai) 
Campha’if in Andai.isia; popula- 
tion of, i\. 259 77.; jiosition of — in 
i6th century, iv. 25977.; — after 
Napoleonic Wars, ix. 474; racial 
policy of, IX. 458; ships used by, ix. 
367; weakness of, intrinsic, ix. 
258 77., 259 77. ; see also under Ai hica: 
North-West; England; Fkance; 
Great Bhitain; Japan; Ottoman 
Empire; Portugal. 

Spanish-American War (1898), ix. 
240 77., 249. 

Spanish Armada, the, ix. 258 77. 

Spanish Empire in New World, the: 

administrative organization in, vii. 

144-5. 

agricultural population, indigenous, 
survival of, viii. 464 n. 

aristocracy, part played by, vii. 349» 

351. 

armed forces, absence of, vii. 318. 

break-up of, vii. 254; viii. 287, 486, 
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Spanish Empire in New World 
(con£.). 

489,709 77.; ix. 241, 2-12, 477, 509, 

buccaneers, impact of, viii. 486, 489. 
bullion obtained from, ix. 267 n. 
calendar used in, vii. 304. 
capital cities of, vii. 195-6. 

Carthaginian system revived in, viii. 

485-6, 489, 609. 
citizenship in, vii. 375. 
city-states in, \ii. 135, 236. 
civil serv ice in, vii. 345, 351. 
colonization policy of, v 11. 1 35 6, 236; 
viii. 315. 

cn 7 iqui St adorer, ix. 34 w., 195-7, 242, 
259 330 351. 

cultural radiation in, \ii. 368. 
currency of, viii. 429 //. ; ix. (>43 w. 
economic policy ol, vii. 144-5; viii. 

315, 320 17., 486; i\. 479 -80. 
effect of con<|uesls on Western 
economy, mi. 229-30. 
establishment of, viii. 117-18, 315, 
709 ; ix. 263 265 ii., 469, 643 

and 71. 

expansion of, viii. 321 and 322 ti. 

634. 

feudal system in, vii. 236. 
langua^^es used in, vii. 242. 
law, system of, v 11. 263, 264- 5, 276 71., 
283-4; ix. 34. 

mestizos^ position of, vii. 330 77. 
Portu^fiiesc Empire, duision of 
World with, IX. 184. 
race-fcelin^^ absence of, viii. 4647/., 
565-6, 573* ^ 

radiation of Western culture by, vii. 
235, 236. 

religious policy of, v ii. 236; \in. 315- 
16, 321-2 17., 565, (130. 
rulinp: class in, vii. 330. 
social policy of, vii. 308 77. 
successor-states of, vii. 254, 367; viii. 

566; IX. 241, 47O, 50(7, 552. 
technological backwardness of, viii. 

632. 

See also Amlrica: Latin; Aztlc 
Emvire; Inca Emimue; Mexko; 
New (Jranada; New Spain; 
Peru; Phii.ipi’INFs. 

Spanish language, the, vii. 242, 254 
and 77. 

Spanish Succession, W^ir of the (lyoi- 
14), viii. 229 !*• 

Sparta (Lacedaemon): agrarian re- 
forms in 3rd century u.C. in, ix. 355 ; 
arrested civilization of, ix. 363; 
artistic achievements of, vii. 70^ ; 
city, foundation of, x. 109; coloniza- 
tion by, viii. 429; expansion of, ix. 
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291 ; intervention of, in southern 
Italy, ix. 268 17.; League of Corinth, 
aloofiiess Irom, ix. 26211.; ‘Lycur- 
gean’ Ofrofye, vii. 704; viii. 655; ix. 
403 w.; martial spirit of, ix. 5V8-19, 
519-20 and 17., 521; militarism of, 
VIII. 619; IX. 44(1; military system 
33; parochialism of, ix. 55 v; 
Perioeeic Slates, \. 33; rise of, viii. 
49377. ; social revolution in (227 
n.r.). IX. 261; Tegea, aggression 
against, ix. 520-1 ; 'J'lierapne as pre- 
decessor of, X. 109; women, posi- 
tion of, viii. 655; Zealotism of, \ui. 
619 , icc also under A 1 iiENS ; Atheno- 
Peloponnlsian War; Macfdon. 
SpartacLis, leader of proletarian revolt 
in Roman Italy, ix. 269. 

Spear, 'P. G. P. • I'he Nabobs, quoted^ 
vii. 3647/.; viii. 209, 211-12; 

Tudi^ht of the Mutr/ials, quoted, 
vn. iS, 19 and 77., 319 77. 

Spcnglci, Oswald, vii. 508; ix. 168; 
J}et I hitevifanif de\ Abendlandcs, 
(luoled, vii. 56; ix. 65 66, 629, 630. 
699; delernimism of, ix. 296-7; on 
law of social lelativity, ix. 6(79-701, 

704. 

Spenser, Edmund, vii. 70S 77.; x. 122. 
Sphakui, viii. 175 7/. 

SpielhotT, A., IX. 231. 

Sj)indon, II. J., x. 169, 170. 
Spitameiies, Sogdian patriot, vii. 
636 77. 

Spruncr, Ixarl von, x. 215 

Sse-ma Ts’icn, Sinic historian, vii. 

1 69. 

Sse-nia ^''en (Tsin Wu-ti), founder of 
United Tsin ICmpire, ix. 651, 668, 
669. 

Ssu (Sse), Prince of 'Po Pa successor- 
state of United 'Psin ICmpirc, ix. 
712 77. 

Stace, W. 'P.: Tune and Eternity, 
quoted, vii. 503 77.; What are Our 
Values'^, quoted, ix. 601. 

Stained glass. Western loss of 
medieval technique of making, ix. 
625 77. 

Stalin (Dzugashvih), losiph Vis- 
sarionovich: achievements of, viii. 
145, 467; administrative policy of, 
IX. 550-1; origin of, viii. 193 w.; 
IX. '533, 550; speeches by— to 

managers of Socialist industry (4 
February i 93 0 » quoted, viii. 139- 
— to Red Army graduates (4 
May i 935 )» quoted, viii. 140; 
Trotsky, rivalry with, viii. 134, 
136 77.; IX. 588; use of Communism 
as weapon against the Western 
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World, viii. 159; writinRS of, vii. 
753 71 .; Zcalotism and llerodianism 
of, viii. 607. 

Stalingrad, Battle of (November 
1942), ix. 512. 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, viii. 228. 

Stanley, A. P. : Life mul (Jorrespon- 
dcnce of Thoimis Arnold, quoted, 

vii. 383 71. 

States : 

buffer-, viii. 50-52; ix. 240, 241-2, 
261. 

city-, see under I'lan[)FRs; Gfrmany; 
Grlfk World; Italy; Piioeni- 
cTANs; Roman Emimrf; Roman 
State; Western Civii.ization. 
generic characteristics of, ix. 556-8. 
Great Powers, see Great Powers. 
low place of, in hierarchy of human 
institutions, vii. 55. 
medium and small, increase in num- 
ber and power of, after First 
World War, ix. 474-5. 
neutral, ix. 242, 243. 
parochial: as sign tliat a civilization is 
in growth phase, ix. 682; creativity 
of, vii. 394; elimination of, pros- 
pect for, viii. 312-13; ethos of, vii. 
1 lo-i I ; histories of, not intelligible 
in isolation, viii. 6O7; idolization 
of, vii. 385, 430-1, 433, 434, 457, 
.S42, 76s: IX. 8-y, 154-5 a'lJ «•, 
158, 164, 328-9, 343, 346, 441 seqq., 
621, 640; internecine warfare be- 
tween, vii. 57, 60, 62, 69, 76, 108, 
385, 386, 394, 395, 510.; IX. 2,34-87, 

343 seqq.\ loyalty inspired by, vii. 
395; preservation of power, prob- 
lem of, ix. 556-7, 559 «•; re- 
naissances of, IX. 3 7/., 7-9, 31, 33- 
34, 74, 154-5 and 7/., 158, 164; 
universality, claim to, vii. 395; war 
and class conflict inseparable from 
existence of, ix. 557-S; welfare of 
subjects, concern for, ix. 559 n . ; see 
also below under universal; and 
under Democracy; Western Civi- 
lization. 

temple-, vii. 28, 626, 658, 692 seqq.\ 

viii. 486, 487; see also under 
Arsacid Empire; Egypt; Hititte 
Civilization; Holy Roman Em- 
pire; Jerusalem. 

totalitarian, vii. 439-40, 512 and tz., 
520, 543 W-, 550»'-; viii. 140- 1, 
184, 343-b, 394-5, 689TI.; ix. 12, 
14-15, 180, 245, 565-6, 586-7, 
589, 747- 
universal: 

alien cultural elements in, vii. 

239-40; ix. 649. 


alternatives to forcible imposition 
of, possibility of, ix. 344 seqq, 
as embodiments of rallies, vii. 4, 43, 
56, 146. 

as frameworks for genesis and pro- 
pagation of religions, vii. 70 seqq., 
76, 98, 99, 102-3, 158-63, 394 
seqq., 423; viii. 89. 
as highest representatives of their 
kind, vii. 55. 
as incubi, ix. 329. 

as intelligible fields of study, vii. 2; 

viii. 668, 670. 

as means to ends beyond themselves, 
VII. 2, 6 . 

as ‘melting-pots’, vii. 139-44; viii. 
185 n. 

as parts of a larger whole, vii. 2. 
as phase in process of disintegra- 
tion, vii. 3-4, 6, 7, 54, 146, 166; 

ix. 288. 

beneficiaries of, vii. 55 seqq., 69-80, 
91-108, 144-63, 185-93, 228- 
39, 253-5, 270-93, 303-5,313-17, 
338-44. 367-72. 375-9. 381, 397, 
436, 526; viii. 89; ix. 344; see also 
under Barbarians; Religions: 
Higher. 

conductivity of, vii. 56 seqq.; viii. 
622-3; \. 59. 

connotation of term, vii. 32 n. 
conquests of: by alien ‘civilized’ 
conquerors, \ii. 77, 78-80; viii. 
410; by barbarians, \ii. 6, 77- 78. 
cost oi pax oecurnemca, vii. 147; ix. 
343, 525, 746. 

craving for life displayed by, vii. 4, 
6, 7. 

creativity of, vii. 53 seqq., 2^1. 
cultural structure of, vii. 62-67. 
‘die-hard’ epilogues to, ix. 290. 
dominant minority, promotion of 
interests of, ix. 558-9. 
endings, divers types of, vii. 4-6, 
569-76. 

ephemeral character of, vii. 7, 54, 

159. 

establishment of, by knock-out 
blows, vii. 57, 58, 60, 69, 108; ix. 
409, 445, 524-5, 558- 
ethos of, vii. no seqq. 
exploitation of subject peoples by, 
ix. 547 and n. 

fascination exercised by, vii. 12, 

43-44, 47. 

financial systems of, viii. 26 n, 
fissile nature of, vii. 46. 
founders of: aliens, vii. 193, 194- 
203, 228, 230-4, 235-7, 240; viii. 
198-200; as Saviours of Society, 
ix. 558-9; barbarians, vii. 193-4, 
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203-10, 576; viii. 65; counter- 
offensives by, against barbarians, 

viii. 67-69, 70-71 ; hybris of, viii. 
430-1 ; loss of zest by, vii. 76, 140; 
marchrnen, vii. 193-4, 203 w., 210 
-24 ; metropolitan, vii. 194, 224-8 ; 
motives and intentions of, vii. 193 ; 
receptivity of, vii. 2, 60; ix. 462; 
relations of, with dominant 
minontv, vii. 69. 

freezing of institutions in, vii. 261. 
frustration of subject peoples under, 
vii. 394-5 • 

geneses of, vii. 1-3, 68, 69, 360, 372. 
394; ix. 288, 290, 295, 342, 343; 
X. 82. 

geographical range of, not world- 
wide, vii. 434-5. 

ghosts of. Ml. I9m/f/., 541; viii. 
58; ix. 8-21, 119, i53-4> 163; 
see also under 'Aiiuasid Caliphate 
01- Cairo; Carolingian Empire; 
East Homan Empire; Holy 
Roman Empire; Muscovite 
Empire; Sui Empire; T’ang 
Empire. 

Gleuhsch(tltung as characteristic of, 
vii. 59 n. 

gratitude inspired by, vii. 4, 394. 
immortality, illusion of, vii. 7 seqq., 
41-46, 47, 52, 53, 54, 159, 230 -1; 

ix. 430. 

impress of, on Subconscious Psyche, 

IX. 329, 330 

Indian Summers of, vii. 3, .^8, 59. 
institutions of, \ii. 58 seqq., 80-379, 
397; see also under Armies; 
Calendars; Capital Cities; 
Citizenships; Civil Services; 
Coinage ; Communicajions ; 
Garrisons ; Laniju ages ; I .\\ w ; 
Money; Police and Intelli- 
gence; PosTAT. Systems; Pro- 
V i nces ; Ro A I IS ; ScR i PTs ; 

Weights and Measi res. 
interregna following, vii. 397, 570 
seqq. 

intolerant spirit in, vii. 73, 74 seqq. 
large buildings, erection of, ix. 690. 
legitimization of de facto rulers 
by, vii. 12-19, 338 w., 404; viii. 
69. 

marchrnen, relations with bar- 
barians, viii. 8-9 and «., 13 seqq.] 
see also above under founders, 
military systems of, vii. 76, 80, 
82 and w., 108 seqq.f iiy-zz, 140, 
318-44; see also under names of 
states. 

negativeness of, vii. 3, 4, 7. 


of, vii. 53-54* 

of alien origin, vii. 28-29, 62, 

569-71; cultural conversions, in- 
stability of, vii. 79-80; hostility 
inspired by, vii. 7 «. 
of indigenous origin, vii. 5, 571-5; 
restoration of, \ii. 5-6, 78, 231, 
372 77., 572-6; willing allegiance 

to, Vll. 7 71 . 

parochial states: heritage from, in 
field of social action, vii. 256, 
258 ;/., 259-60; relation to, vii. 
166, iGy seqq., 178-80, 394; ix. 
3 * 13 - 4 . 346, 446; 

petrifaction of, vii. 47 seqq.y 54-55, 

56. 

prestige of, vii. 41-43, 57, 230 seqq. 
progressive enfranchisement of sub- 
ject peoples, vii, 146-58 ; ix. 553-4. 
psychological disamiamcnt m, vii. 

69-70, 71, 76-77, 140. 
raison d'etre of, vii. 54, 55, 58, 69, 
76, \6^seqq., 193, 360, 381, 394, 
395; IX. 154, 288-9, 329, 558-9; 
X. 233-4; 

recovery Irom social breakdowns 
after establishment, question of 
possibility of, ix. 342 seqq. 
reintegration of, vii. 572-6; ix. 330, 
349, 688. 

religious liberty conferred by, vji. 
4.33-4* 

renaissances of, see above wider 
ghosts. 

rulers of: as patrons of collective 
scholarship, ix. 53; benevolence 
of, ix. 748 and n. \ deification of, 
ix. 49 71 ., 171 ; — see also Caesah- 
Worship. 

self-preservation, (luestion of, vii. 

57-58, 108-9, ^( y ^ seqq . 
sclf-sacnfice of, \ii, 53 seqq. 
sense of unity expressed in, vii. 

44-45. 

successor-states: barbarian, viii. 

4-5 «*. 44. 47, 4«.. 50 seqq., 66 
seqq.; legacies to, vii. 367 seqq. 
tempo of social change retarded in, 
ix. 374. 

time-span of, ix. 289-90, 327, 330 
and 71 ., 349. 

tolerant spirit in, vii. 69-74. 
uniqueness of, within own world, 
vii. 57. 

universality, claim to, vii. 44-45. 
war-making and police functions 
less imperative in, than in paro- 
chial states, IX. 558. 

W'elfarc of Mankind, concern for, 
vix. 193; ix. 558-9. 
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world-wide, possibility of, viii. 145; 

see also under World Ordrr. 
w'orship of, vii. 6; iv. 163-4, 437. 
See aho 'Arhasid Calipiiait; 
Achalmkniax Kmpirk; Arar 
CAL irfFAi'p; Aztec Empire; 
Bab vi-ONiA : New Empire ; Egypt : 
Middle Empire, New’ J'lmpire, 
Old Kingdom; Gi’pta Empire; 
Han Empire; Hapsrtrg Mon- 
AR(’HY (Damuian); Inca 
Empire; India: British Riij; 
Manchit Empire; Malrya Em- 
pire; Mayan First Empirf.; 
Minos, Thalassocracy or; 
AIongol I'AiriRi'; Mi:ghat. ICm- 
pire; Miscovi'pe Empire; Napo- 
T.EONFC Empire; New Spain; 
Ottoman Empirf-; Fi-ru, Vice- 
royalty or; Roman Empire; 
Rcssian Empire; Slmi-r and 
Akkad; Toklgawa Shogcnaie; 
Ts’in ICmpire; M'sin Uniii-.d 
Empire; Umayyad Caliphate. 
Statistics, c:cpcctations based on, ix. 
220 seqq. 

Steam-enj^me, the, viii. 407 n. 
Steamships, see under Ships. 

Stcevens, G. W.: With Kitchener to 
Khartum^ quoted, Mii. 29. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, x. 17, 19 and 221 ; 
On Ancient (Central Asian Tracks^ 
quoted, x. 17 

Stephanus of Byzantium, author of a 
gazetteer of the Hellenic World, vii. 
682. 

Stephen ll, Pope, i\. 21. 

Stephen Dushan, "Esar of Serbia and 
Romania, vii. 33; ix. 717. 

Steppes: 

as obstacles to regular armies, viii. 
127-8 n. 

conductivity of, vii. 60, 81 n.\ viii. 

91-92, 127 w., 712; ix. 480; X. 59. 
conquest of, by technology, viii. 
19-20. 

Eurasian : agricultural colonization 
of, viii. 128 n.\ Great Western Bay 
— missionaries’ journeys across, 
viii. 646; — settlement of, viii. 
633 w.; range of, vii. iq8 and n.\ 
role of, in prc-Alexandrine Hel- 
lenic history, viii. 418, 421. 

North American, viii. 633 and«., 638. 
See also under Nomads. 

Stevenson, George, viii. 30. , 
Sthenclus, Perseid King of Mycenae, 
viii. 450 n. 

Stilicho, Vandal magister peditum in 
praesenti in western provinces of 


Roman Empire, vii. 337; viii. 4,. 
IX. 664. 

Stoicism, vii. 266, 356, 357, 391, 427 „ 

531-2 558; ix. 575, 680! 
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Stolbovo, Russo-Swedish peace treaty 
of (a.d. 1617), \iii. 137 n. 

Stonor, C. R., ix. ii9«. 

Strabo, Cnacus Pornpeius, see Pom- 
peii .s. 

Strabo of Amasia, Greek geographer 
vii. 626-7, 631, 637 w., 644 w.] 
645, 646 and 662 663 //., 664 

seqq., 676-7 77., 693; viii.'432 
Geographical quoted, vii. 159 n 
688 . 

Strachan-Davidson, J. L., x. 21 22 n. 
Straits, the Black Sea: empires be- 
striding, vni. 714-15, 723; in- 

elfcctivencss of, as barrier against 
VolkeruanderungcHf viii. 716-17. 
Stratosphere, the, x. 118. 

Streeter, Canon B. IE, vii. 456-7 n. 
Strudwick, Miss E., quoted, ix. 61 1. 
Struldhrijgs, the, \ii. 47-4S, 52. 

Su Ts’in, organizer of coalition against 
Ts’in State, ix. 278 n. 

Su'avi, *Ali, ‘New 'O.smanli’ Ottoman 
Turkish man of letters, mil 255 n. 
Subconscious Psyche, the’ 
accidents in relation to, ix. 222. 
aesthetic faculties in relation to, vii. 
500; ix. 4^ '.SC 185, 328, 399-- 100, 
697, 698 77 ., 703, 704. 
ambivalence of, ix. 400-T. 
as primal living creature, ix. 399-400. 
Christian attitude tow aids, jx. 332 
seqq. 

collective, ix. 48-49 and 77., 328-9, 
698 77. 

conscious personality, relation to, vii. 
501 seqq., 505-6; viii. ti6; ix. 203, 
317, 232 seqq., 348, 361, 380, 391, 
403, 629; X. 124-5. 
creativity of, x. .jo. 
harmony with God, vii. 498, 501, 
508. 

Hellenic inkling of existence of, ix. 

327-^, 332. 

idolization of, vii. 468, 497, 498-9. 
imagery of, ix. 328, 417, 627-8. 

Indie discovery of, vn. 468; ix. 185, 
328. 

laws governing, ix. 336-7, 377, 380, 
381, 396, 403, 404, 405. 
mutual frustration of human w ills in 
relation to, ix. 336 and 77., 337. 
mirnina projected by, x. 56. 
pace of social disintegration in rela- 
tion to, ix. 337. 
personal, ix. 328. 
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Subconscious Psyche, the {cont.). 
racial, ix. 328. 

Sinic conception of, ix. 328, 332-3. 
spiritual character of, vii. 500-1 ; ix. 

626. 

Tune-scale of, viii. 116, 293; ix. 48, 

328, 33^>-7, 3(>i, 4H 470-1, 527. 

596, 600, 704. 

trade cycles in relation to, ix. 317, 

322. 

Western rediscovery of, vii. 468, 497, 

498; ix. 328, 336, 377, 396, 698 n.\ 

X. 12. 

Sep ahn tinder Arts; Images: pri- 
mordial; LlTF.RA'l ITRE. 

Sub-man, sociality of, vii. 420 and n. 

^ 487. 

Sudan, the (Eastern) : E«ypt, relations 
with, viii. 231, 242, 248 »., 250, 
257; ur also IVIahdism. 

Suebi (Siieves), the, vm. 37 38, 69. 

Suetonius, C. Tranquillus: I'hc Lt7H's 
of the Cac<:ars, quoted — ‘Divus 
lulius’, VI 1. 219 -- ‘Nero’, vii. 9. 

Suez Canal, the, vm. 174 ?f., 212; ix. 

. 373- 

Suffering: infliction of vicarious, on 
third parties, vm. 291 and n., 307, 
308, learning through, vii. 423-5, 
444-5 «•! 448, 488 504, 544, 553, 

557i 5h3i 5^’8, 766; vm. 2s8, 299; 

IX. 174, 405, 431, 432, 500, 620, 

627, 632, 637, 644; X. 235; problem 
of, IX. 397-8. 

Sufl-isin, vii. 710. 

Sugita ( Jempaku, Westernizing Japan- 
ese pliysician, viii. 326 ti. 

Sui Empire: 

administrative organization of, vii. 
540- 

antecedents of, ix. 651 se</7. 
as ghost ot Han Empire, vn. 19-20 
and 213, 231, 365 //., 367, 404, 
542; IX. it), 40, 43, 122, 153, 442, 
^49, h95, 707- 

as incubus, mi. 28; ix. 122, 442. 
as unitary reincarnation of Han 
Empire, ix. 649. 650-1. 
as universal state, ix. 649. 
barbarian origin of, ix. 652, 657, 

679. 

capital city of, vii. 89 90, 213, 231, 

. ^37- 

civil service of, vii. 365 «., 404; ix. 

40, 442, 707. 

communications, system of, vii. 88- 
89; ix. 385 n. 
duration of, vii. 213. 
etticiency of, ix. 693, 696. 
establishment of, vii. 20 w., 21 «., 231 ; 
ix. 41, 43, 651, 652, 654, 655 
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^56, 657, 666, 670-1, 678-9, 681. 
Rtographical range of, ix. 649, 650-1. 
labour, conscription of, vii. 89 n 
overthrow of, vii. 28, 89 n. 
political achievement of, vii. 36s n. 

540; ix. 651, 653. 

See also 'r’Axc E^ipIRE. 

Sulaym, Hanu, vii. 99; viii. 215, 

^ 2 S\n.\ X. 86. 

Suleyman I 'Osmanli, Sultan (the 
iVlagnincent) : dates of his reign, vii. 
12s, ix. 38; death of, and eclipse of 
Ottoman Empire alter, vii. 234, 320, 
323; vm. 156, 165, 17,, 187, '199; ix. 
154 «•; expansion of Ottoman Em- 
pire under, mi. 234, 721; Mii. 460; 
feudal system developed by, vii. 
125 6. 

Suliols, thi‘, ix. S22. 

Sulla I'clix, L. Cornelius, vii. now., 
113, X. 54 «. 

Sulpicius It.ulus, Servius, ix. 113 w. 
Sumer and Akkad, ICmpirc of: 
as Siinicnc universal state, vii. 53, 66, 
22s, 226, 573; vm. 4S2; IX. 19, 
283, 696. 

Assyria, 1 elation to, vii. 226; viii. 
448 w. 

Babylonian restoration of, vii. 45 
66, TOO and w., 123, 210//., 225, 
226, 247, 252, 279-80, 573; viii. 
17, 448; ix. 415, 708; X. 86 w., 185, 
186. 

barbarians, inv’asion by, vai. 77, 97, 
310 279-80, 284-5, 413, 574; 

viii. 67; IX. 415; X. 1S6-7. 
break in continuity of, vii. 5, 225, 
318 n, 

break-up of, vii. 102 w., 225, 413, 424, 
55 b 574; vm. 448, 452 /!.; X. 184, 

186. 

capital cities of, vii. 97, 225-6. 
conimumcations system in, vii. 81, 
97, 98, TOO and n. 

Elam, relations with, vii. 22S. 264: 
X. 184, 186. 

establishment of, vii. 66,225,226, S73; 

vm. 452 71 . ; IX. 283, 559, 708; X. 184. 
exchange, medium of, mi. 308. 
geographical range of, vii. 66, 226; viii. 

92, 93; ix. 696; X. 198. 

Gutaeans, relations with, viii. 67; x. 

187. 

Hebrews, relations with, vii. 100. 
languages of, vii. 2.^7, 252, 253, 254; 

IX. 708. 

law, system of, vii. 263-4, 271 and w., 
284-5, 287 w., 291-3; ix. 26 w. 
marches of, ix. 18; x. 186-7. 
military system in, vii. 123; viii. 17; 

X. 187 and w. 
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Surncr and Akkad, Empire of (fow^.). 
nomads, Eurasian, relations with, vii. 
574; viii. 17, 448, 461 ; X. 198 seqq., 
208. 

overthrow of, second (and final), vii. 

210 n., 226, 247, 254; IX. 19; X* ^^7- 
postal services in, vii. 81. 
successor-states of, vii. 228 292; 

viii. 92, 449; X. 184, 187. 
technology of, vin. 17. 

tune, measurement of, vii. 304. 
universality, claim to, vii. 45 ?i. 
weights and measures used in, vii. 

305-7- 

See also under Euyit: Middle Em- 
pire; Hammuhaih. 

Sumerian language, the, vii. 228 w., 
247, 252; viii. 490; IX. 1 18, 706, 
708; X. 202. 

Sumeric Civilization: 
agriculture as standard occupation, 

ix. 384. 

apparentation to other civilizations, 

vii. 49, 53, 412; viii. 107, 448. 
archaeological evidence for, ix. 117- 

18, 215, 689; X. 96, 173 seqq. 
breakdown of, ix. 412. 
calendar of, see under Calendars. 
chronology of, viii. 452/1.; ix. 378; 

X. 48-50, 168-9, 171-2. 
cradle of, vii. 226; ix. 107, 696. 
cultural structure of, vii. 66 and w. 
culture: architecture, ix. 689, 690 n.\ 
art, ix. 82, 155, 689; astronomy, x. 
172 w., 180-2; literature, ix. 53-54; 
radiation of, viii. 453' w., 485, 

490-1; ix. 689-90; X. 173; re- 
naissance of, ix. 53-54, 82, 155; 
writing, art of, ix. 689. 
disintegration of, vii. 412, 424, 457; 

viii. 448, 453 and w. ; x. 184-7. 
dissolution of, vii. 49; viii. 86, 92. 
dominant minority in, viii. 86. 
expansion of, vii. 226. 

genesis of, x. 219 n. 
growth of, X. 219 n. 
internecine wars, x. 185. 
interregnum following, viii. 107, 448, 
461; ix. 415-16; X. 187; see also 
under Volkerwanderungrn. 
political geography of, vii. 225-6. 
proletariat, external, viii. 81. 
religion of; vii. 97-98, 4i2-t3, 457» 
458; viii. 453, 485; X. 48 and «., 57 
and ?z.; enduring effects of, viii. 
453, 485; X. 57; see o/joTnanna; 
Isutar; Tammuz. 

Time of Troubles of, vii. 226. 
universal state of, see Sumer and 
Akkad. 

See also under Babylonic Civiliza- 


tion; Balance of Power- 
Egyptiac Civilization; Great 
Powers; Hittite Civilization; 
Hyksos; Indus Culture; Indic 
Civilization. 

Sumner, B. H.: comments by — on 
Byzantine element in Muscovite 
history, vii. 577-8, 579; viii. 676; 
— on relation between Western and 
Orthodox Christendoms, viii. 669 n. ; 
Peter the Great and the Emerge?ice of 
Russia^ quoted, vii. 358; viii. 130 tz., 
132 R., 234 «., 235 w., 240 //., 555 7/., 
556-7, 675; Peter the Great and the 
Ottoman Empire, quoted, vii. 37-38 
w. ; vin. 127 //., 166, 168 n., 194 

, ^35 n. 

Surnulailu, King of Babylon, vii. 264 n. 

Sun, radiation of energy by the, ix. 

, 575-6. 

Sun-spots, ix. 312. 

Sun Yat-sen, viii. 337, 344, 595. 

Sun Yat-sen, Madame, viii. 327. 

Sung Empire: break-up of, vii. 89, 
90-91 ; capital city of, vii. 213; civil 
service of, ix. 76, 666; currency 
policy of, vii. 312, 313 n.; establish- 
ment of, vii. 213, 312; ix. 54, 653 71.; 
geographical range of, \ti. 213 and 
71.; Mongol conquest of, vn. 198-9, 
313, 328; ix. 76; scholarship in, viii. 
325; ix. 57, 59, 66, 76; vernacular 
literature in, ix. 76, 77. 

Sung Lien, Chinese jurist, vii. 2647*. 

Sung State, vn. 213//.; ix. 279. 

Suppiluliuina, Ilittite Emperor, ix. 
19; X. 58, 188, 196. 

Susa, history of, vii. 204-5. 

Svyatoslav 1, IVince of Kiev, viii. 
127 «., 194 «., 399. 

Sweden: establishment of Kingdom 
of, ix. 743 ; Great Power status of, 

ix. 239; — loss of, ix. 242, 243, 265 
and 7Z., 266; independence, main- 
tenance of, ix. 242, 266; militarism 
of, ix. 499; military organization in, 
ix. 492; navy of, ix. 368; see also 
under Peter the Great; Russian 
Empire. 

Swedes, the, viii. 38, 39, 63. 

Swift, Jonathan: ix. 69; epitaph on 
himself, ix. 43371.; Gulliver's 
Travels, quoted, vii. 47-48. 

Switzerland: Code Napoleon promul- 
gated in, vii. 273; mercenary 
soldiers recruited from, ix. 491, 492, 
493; national feeling in, free from 
linguistic nationalism, viii. 537. 

Syagrius, son of Aegidius, magister 
militum per Gallias, viii. 

668 . 
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Synicon Stylitcs, Saint, vii. 388. 

Symeon, first Khan, then Emperor, 
of liulsaria, vii. 33; viii. 191 n. \ ix. 

714. 717-^ 

Symeon, Grand Duke of Moscow, 
viii. 677. 

Symeon 11, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
viii. 37H, 379- 

Syrnin^^ton, William, ix. 369. 

Symmachus, Q. Aurelius, vii 428- 
9 71., 442, 742; X. 238. 

Synesius of Cyrene, vii. 370. 

Syria: archaeological work in, x. 
173-4, 181; as meeting-ground for 
civilizations, viii. 90 ; political 

history of, viii. 92-94, 96; see aho 
under Et7YP T : New l^mpirc ; h'RANCE. 

Syiiac Civilization: 

Assyrian impact on, viii. 275. 
breakdown of, vii. 421 n.\ ix. 442. 
communal structure of society, \iii. 

275. 3f>4- 5. 534 -5* 
cradle of, ix. 69^. 

culture* Arabic literature, x. 69; 
‘carrying’ of llellemc culture, viii. 
373, 392; ix. 131-2, 133,. 135; 
diversity of, vii. 64; Hellenic in- 
fluence on, viii. 121, 122, 125, 
373 1, fi3-i-f, -ns. 4i7» 

132; Indic influence on, viii. 
373-4; radiation of, viii. 440-7, 
462, 472, 484,^ 

disintegration of, vii. 3()8, 399, 41 1, 
421- 2 n.y 423, 701; vin. 108, 348, 
349, 3f>C 503; 304. 330- 

dissolution of, vii. 701 ; via. 361, 365, 
627; X. 84. 

duration of, vni. to 8 and n. 
encounters of, with contemporary 
civilizations, viii. 439 47; con- 
c.itenations of, viii. 454-9, 4f^2, 

463- 

fossils of, vii. 393, 693; ^®9, 

27-1, 337 «•, 3^’7, 45^; x. 9; see also 
under ji:w.s; Monoi'HYSite Chris- 
tianity; IVToNorniiLicii- Chris- 
tianity; NeSTORIAN ClIRlVTlANI I'Y*, 
Parsefs. 

genesis of, vii. 49, 53, 421 n.\ viii. 84, 
^ 7 , 107. 439, 44^> 45fi «• 
geographical displacement of, from 
Minoan World, ix. 696. 

■ growth of, viii. 274; i\. 376. 

Hellenic intrusion on, vii. 73-74» 7^, 
83, 98, 203, 235-6, 339, 412, 421-2 
427, 493, 532 n., 572, 702; V"*- 
90, 108, 109, 118, 121, 123-4, 274, 
275» 316, 337 «., 350, 361, 442-7, 
465; ix. 301 seqq., 330, 529, 650; 
X- 234- ^ ... 

Indian summer of, viii. 349 “S®- 


interregnum folIov\ing, viii. 108 n . 

Mongols, relation with, x. 67 seqq. 

parochial states, articulation into, 

viii. 274. 

proletariat, internal, viii. 83. 

religions of, see Adonis; Ashtoretii; 

C HRISTIANTTY ; IsLAM ; JUDAlSM ; 
Manichafism; Mithraism; Mo- 
loch; ZoROASrUlANISM. 

technology of, ix. 520. 

1 line of 'Eroubles of, vii. 424, 552. 

universal state, re-establishincnt of 
indigenous, vii. 5, 78, 318 w., 572; 
see also 'Audasid Caliphaie; 
Achaemenian Empire; Arab 
Caliphate; Umayy.ad Caltpilate. 

Western Civilization, contact with, 
viii. 108, 125, 347-51, 364, 454, 
45^“9, 460, 466, 588-9; see also 
under Western Civilization: cul- 
ture. 

See aho under Aram ic A T i 'slim C i vi li - 
/ation; Arars: Primitive Muslim; 
A UAMAl'ANS ; ArsACI D EmPI Rl- *, 

Parylonic Civilization; ICgyp- 
TiAC Civilization; Ear Eas*ifrn 
Civilization; Hellenic Civili- 
zation; Hindu Civiuzation; 
Hi ithe Civili/a tion ; I ndic C i vi- 
lization; Iranic Civilization; 
Minoan Civilization; Orthodox 
Christian Civilization. 

Syriac Civilization, ahorlive, vii. 49, 
292, 411-12, 413; VIII. 92, 448. 

Syriac language, the, viii. 409 w., 
445 «•; ix. 117. 

Syiighos, Meletios, 17th-century 
Greek theologian, viii. 159 71., 171. 

Tabari *Alids, the, vni. 49. 

Tahontes, the, vii. 415 n . 

Tacitus, C. C’ornelius; Afiricola , 
quoted, ix. 343; Annals , quoted, vii. 
.1-8 7/., 39-1 n .\ Didlof^us De Oratori - 
biis , ix. 608; ( jcrnia / na , quoted, viii. 
2771., 37 38; Hi ' itoriae , quoted, 

IX. 540 7/.; on economy of Germans 
and <)f Ivsts, vm. 36-39; on historical 
Time-scale, vii. 454 n . 

Tacitus, M. Claudius, Roman Em- 
peror, vii. 157 n . 

Tahir, commander of Albanian mer- 
cenaries in Ottoman service in 
Egypt, vin. 241 n . 

Ta’i’, 'Abbasid Caliph, vii. 13 n. 

Tai State, ix. 281. 

T’ai Tsiing, Manchu Emperor: dates 
of his reign, vii. 347; Mukden 
founded by, vii. 199 n .\ Sinification 
of Manchus, attitude towards, vii. 

348- 
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T’ai Tsung, T’ang Kmpcror: civil 
service, examination system for 
recruitment of, restored by (a.d. 
622), vii. 365-6 w.; IX. 20, 32, 40, 
43, 60; Confucian littcrati, relations 
with, vii. 404; ix. 666, 667, 681; 
dates of his reign, ix. 20; educa- 
tional policy of, vii. 365-6 w.; ix. 
32; envoy sent by, to Indian im- 
perial court, viii. 451; origin of, ix. 
666; unitary empire resuscitated by, 
ix. 666, 667. 

Taillefer, Norman minstrel at Battle 
of Hastings, viii. 587. 

Takano Nagohide (Clioei), translator 
of Dutch works into Japanese, \iii. 
326 n. 

Takashima Shuhan, Japanese student 
of Western artillery, \iii. 325 n. 
Takayanagi, Kenzo: Recepttotr and 
Injhiencc of Occidental Le^fal Ideas 
in Japan, quoted, vii. 278. 
'rakekoshi, Yosoburo, x. 111-12; The 
Pk'otwmic Aspects of the History of 
the Civilization of Japan, quoted, x. 
112. 

Tal'at Bey of Salonica, ‘New’ *Os- 
manli’ revolutionary, viii. 235 w., 
262, 264. 

Talhali b. ‘Ubaydall.ih, companion of 
the Propliet Muhammad, viii. 

653 «• 

Talents, parable of the, viii. 103; x. 
26-27. 

Talleyrand-P( 5 rigord, Charles Alaurice 
de, vii. qo8. 

Tamil language, the, ix. 705. 

Tamim, son of the Amir of Mah- 
diyah, vni. 353 n. 

Tamim, Banu, vii. 143 n. 

Tammuz, worship of, vii. 412 n., 413, 
421 n., 422, 423, 457, 494 
728; viii. 83, 453 and w., 454, 485; 
X. 57, 143. 

T’ang Empire: 

administrative organization of, vii. 41, 

540. 

art of, viii. 487; x. 56. 
as ghost of Han Empire, vii. 18-19, 
20 and 71 ., 41, 103, 213, 231, 365 n., 
367, 404, 542; ix. 16, 20, 40, 120, 
153, 363» 442, 649, 666, 682, 695, 
707. 

as incubus, vii. 28, 103 ; ix. 442. 
as model for Japanese Empire, vii. 41. 
as unitary reincarnation- of Han 
Empire, ix. 649, 650-1. 
barbarian origin of, ix. 652, 666. 
break-up of, vii. 89; ix. 653 n. 
capital city of, vii. 90, 2 1 3 , 237 ; ix. 54. 
civil service of, vii. 365 w., 404; ix. 


20, 32, 40, 43-44, 60 and 442, 
665, 666, 667, 682, 707; X. 56. 
communications, system of, vii. 89. 
currency policy of, vn. 312. 
decline of, vii. 213. 
duration of, vii. 213. 
efficiency of, ix. 20, 682, 693, 696. 
establishment of, ix. 667; x. 56. 
geographical range of, ix. 650-1. 
intciregnum following break-up of, 
54» 653 n. 

nemesis ol, ix. 163. 
overthrow of, vii. 21 w., 28; ix. 54. 
partial recovery of, from mid-8th- 
century bout of disorder, ix. 41. 
political achievement of, vii. 365 n., 
540; IX. 651, 652. 

religion under, vii. 237, 404, 409; ix. 

revolts against, viii. 215. 
scholarship in, ix. 53-54, 57, 60, 127. 
stability of, ix. 665. 

\ernacular literature in, ix. 77. 

See also under Cttpta ICmpire; 
T’ai 'Psunu; Sui Empire. 

Tanguts, the, ix. 673; x. 222. 
Tannenbaum, E. : Slave and Citizen, 
ciLiotcd, vii. 550. 

Tao Kuang, Alanehu Emperor, viii. 
333 w- 

Taoism: as indigenous Sinic prole- 
tarian religion, vii. 71; IX. 677; 
genesis of, vii. 71 ; ix. 709; liturgical 
language ol, ix. 708; N'eocontucian- 
ism, relation to, ix. 4T-.12; position 
of, in eventual barbaiian successor- 
states oi Han lanpirc, after collapse 
of United Tsin, vii. 371; ix. 40, 
677-8; position of, in Han Empire, 

vii. 71, 73, 173, 357; propagiition 
of, ix. 677, 709, 711-12; spiritual 
sterility of, vii. 405; T’aip’ing, 
relation to, ix. 463; tenets of, ix. 
41-42; see also under Confucian- 
ism; Buddhism: Mahayana. 

Tari Eurora, the, ix. 11 8-19 w. 

Tariq b. Ziyad, Arab conquistador of 
Visigothia, viii. 367 n.\ x. 116. 

Tarn, Sir William (W. W.), x. 221; 
Alexander the Great, quoted, ix. 
345 w.; The Greeks in Bactria and 
India, quoted, vii. 299 w. 

Tarquin (L. Tarciuinius Superbus), 

viii. 706. 

Tasso, Torquato, vii. 71 1. 

Tatars, the, see Mongols. 
Tchaikovsky, Peter Ilyich, vii. 715 n. 
Tectosages, the, viii. 717. 

Teggart, F. J. : The Processes of History, 
quoted, viii. 3; Theory of History, 
quoted, ix. 183, 205; x. 232. 
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Teiresias, the seer, ix. 138, 139, 140, 

141. 

Teispes (Cispi§), King of Parsuwas, 
the Achaemenid, vii. 204, 205, 
206 n.y 620, 621, 622, 652, 653-4. 
Telegraphs and telephones, vii. 82, 
104. 

Tclcnpchus, son of Odysseus, viii. 657. 
Tclcpinu, Hittitc I'-mperor, i\. 19. 
Television, ix. 542, 609. 

Temple, Sir William, ix. 69; ‘An Essay 
upon the Ancient and Modern 
Learning', quoted, viii. 577 n. 
Temple, William, Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy: letter from, (j noted, 

vii. 504//., 550; Readiw^s in St. 
John's (jo^pfly quoted, vii. 429, 

524-5* 

Tennyson, Alfred, llaron, \n. 708; hi 
Meniovianiy quoted, viii. 300; ix. 
395i . 397 ; The Pa^'nn!' (>f AithuVy 
quoted, vii. 442 n.\ The PrincesSy 
quoted, viii. 484 ti. 

Termites, the, mi. 478 n.\ ix. 354. 
Terteri, Cuman pretender to title of 
Roman Emperor, iv. 717. 

Tcrtullian (Q. Septimius Florens 
''I’crtullianus), mi. 340, 313, 536. 
Tetwen, b'tbiopian god, \ii. 47 and n.; 

iee also 'J’lTiiONi s. 

Teucri, the, viii. 717. 
T'eutoburgerwald, Roman defeat in 
(a.I). 9), Mil. 19, 20, 23 n. 

Teutonic l.inguages, the, i\. 705. 
Teutonic Order ol Knighthood, the, 
^iii. 137, 356 -7; 743- 

Teutons, the; as ‘reservoir’ bar- 
barians, vni. 4; economy of, Mii. 
36-9; fratricidal ^^a^faIe among, 

viii. 62-63, 68-69; irradiation, by 
Roman Empire, viii. 13 /i. ; religion 
of, viii. TO n.y 50, 277, 278. 

Texan Rangers, the, mii. 642-3. 
Texas: admitted to membership of 
United States, Mii. 63(1; ix. 241; 
South-Western, cowboys of, vin. 
649, 650; Spanish colonization ol, 
viii. 647. 

Textri, Rattle of (a.d. 687), vii. 27 n. 
Thabit b. Qurrii, Harrani pagan trans- 
lator of (jreek works into Arabic, 
viii. 409 n.y 586 n. 

Thaddacus, Iconoclast Armenian 
monk, ix. 91 w. 

Thalassocracies, structure of, vii. 130 
and 77. 

Thales of Miletus, quoted, x. 231 
and n. 

Thebes (Egyptian): as march-state of 
Egyptiac World, vii. 176 and w.; as 
temple-state, vii. 692-3, 696. 
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Thcmistocles, son of Ncocles, vii. 
677 n. 

Thcodohath, King of the Ostrogoths, 

viii. 657. 

Theodora, Roman E.mpress, wife of 
Justinian I, viii. 36477 

Theodore Dhokeiands, East Roman 
country gentleman, vin. 389 n. 

Theodore 1, 'I'sar of Muscovy, vii. 35. 

Theodore of Caesarea, illustrated 
psalter of, in British Museum, x. 224. 

Theodoric, son of 'Pheodcmir, King 
of the Ostrogoths : dates of his reign, 

ix. 299; death of, eclipse of Ostro- 
gothic power after, viii. 65, 67, 69; 

IX. 300; faithlessness of, viii. 69; 
family of, viii. 657; legal policy of, 
vii. 287, 288; ddovacer murdered 
by, Ml. 1371.; viii. 69, 77; Roman 
Imperial Government at Con- 
stantinople, relation to, vii. 13 and 
n.y 338 n.\ viii. 69; transfiguration 
ol his character in the Nihelungenliedy 

. vm. 77. . . ! 

Theodoiic I, the Merovingian, ix. 671. 

'Phcodosius I, the Great, Roman 
hanperor: barbarian recruits in 
Rfiman Army, policy regarding, vii. 
335> 336, 337 n.'y dates of his reign, 
't** 335; 4^3 ^'* death of, 

Ml. 20 n.y 27 n.y 336, 337 n.’y ix. 158, 
668; X. 186; decentralization of 
milit.iry command by, vii. 33871.; 
jT.irtition of Armenia negotiated by. 
Mil. .p3 71.; IX. 91; religious policy 
of, Ml. 376, 382, 401 ; IX. 325, 674 71.; 

X. 88, reunion of Roman Empire 
under, vii. 337 71.; ix. 668; sons of, 
partition of ICmpire to provide 
appan.iges for, vii. 337 ii. ; ix. 667-8, 

745-6. 

Theodosius 1 1, Roman Emperor, vii. 
192 n.y 268, 280, 282, 287; X. 63. 

'J’heognis of iMegara, ix. 73. 

'Theology: as an accommodation be- 
tween Religion and Philosophy, 
Ml. 470 I, 483-4, 494, 496 71.; as an 
attempt to reconcile two kinds of 
Truth, vii. 474 Acr/i/., 494-5, 502; as 
an impediment, vii. 475-6, 490, 
495; Christian, vii. 467, 471, 474, 
476, 479 , 483^ 484, 488 and 71., 492, 
495, 502-3; Hindu, vii. 471, 488, 
495; impermanence of, vn. 474 
and n.y 488 and 7i., 495, 49677.; 
Islamic, mi. 471, 495; limitation of 
sphere of, vii. 489 seqq. ; meta- 
physics, relation to, vii. 495-677.; 
origin of, vii. 473-5, 494’, prospects 
of, vii. 495 ^eqq.\ scientific formu- 
lation of, question of, vii. 495. 
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The6pemptos, Metropolitan of Kiev, 
viii. 399, 676. 

Theophrastus of Eresus, viii. 404. 
Theophylact, Archbishop of Ochricla, 
viii. 378. 

Theotokdpoulos, Dhomfnikos (El 
Greco), vii. 713, 714; viii. 168, 
392 671, 672; ix. 156. 

Theraeans, the, viii. 422 n. 
Theriomorphism, vii. 461,466. 
Thermopylae, Battle of (480 b.c.), vii. 
94 » 324, 3 ^ 7 ', ix. 519-20 n., 

^ 521, 522; X. 1 14. 

Theron, despot of Akragas (Agri- 
gentum), viii. 428 n. ; ix. 642. 
Thespis, traditional father of Attic 
genre of tragic drama, ix. 393. 
Thessaly, acceleration of cultural 
tempo in, ix. 356. 

Theudas, Jewish Zealot, viii. 299, 
601. 

Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), vii. 703, 
704, 707; ix. 154 w., 240 w., 246, 253 
w., 492, 499; X. 93. 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint, vii. 484 w., 
729, 730; IX. 45, 134, 157, 166. 
Thomas of Celano, Saint, x. 113. 
Thomas Palaioldghos, despot of the 
Morea, viii. 356. 

Thomas the Slav, rebel against East 
Roman Imperial Government, ix. 
665 11. 

Thompson, E. A.: A History of At til a 
and the Huns, quoted, viii. 14, 15. 
Thompson, J. K. S., x, 169-71 ; Maya 
Hieroyiyphic Writing: Imroduction, 
quoted, x. 170. 

Thompson, J. M.: The French Revolii- 
tion, quoted, vii. 301, 353. 

Thoros 1 , Cilician Armenian Prince, 
viii. 369. 

Thorp, W. L., ix. 225. 

Thothrncs (Tuthmosis) 1 , Pharaoh, x. 
T93, 194, 195. 

Thothmes ('Puthmosis) TI, Pharaoh, 
X. 184. 

Thothmes (Tuthmosis) III, Pharaoh, 

vii. 188-90, 369, 532 692; X. 184, 

193-4. 195. 19b. 

Thothmes (Tuthmosis) IV, Pharaoh, 

viii. 450 n. 

Thought : 

feeling in relation to, ix. 721-2, 730, 
732, 733 - 

historical: identification of historian 
with subject of his study, question 
of, ix. 718-37; imaginatfon in re- 
lation to, ix. 734-7; nature of, ix. 
721-2, 726 seqq.'y participation in 
other people’s experiences, ix. 721- 
2, 728, 730 seqq.; relativity of, ix. 


197 seqq.f 402; subjectivity of, ix. 

730-1, 733. . 

idolization of, ix. 737. 
impersonal, ix. 727-8 and «., 732, 733. 
inductive method of, ix. 344; see a/so 
under RiiGULARITies : number of 
instances. 

‘laws* of, ix. 185, 201-2; see also 
under Regularities. 
mathematical, ix. 723-4, 726 seqq.^ 
733 - 

patterns of, ix. 1 94 seqq. 
reflective, acts of, ix. 726 seqq. 
relativity of, ix. 725-6; see also above 
under historical. 

Thracian language, the, viii. 716, 717. 

Thracians, the, vii. ioo«.; Asiatic, 
vii. X, 672; see also 'Piiyni. 

Thucydides, son ot Olorus: exile of, 
X. 146 and historical experience 
of, X. 94; imitation of, ix. 61; in- 
spiration of, X. 59, 8o-8r, 145 n.; 
irrational element 111 History not 
ignored by, ix. 722; military service 
of, X. 60, 145 and n.\ on the coup 
d'etat of ‘the Four Hundred’, ix. 
207 n . ; on the Lacedaemonian 
Army, x. 33; TrapaaKcvyj, usage of 
word by, vii. 530; political ex- 
perience of, ix. 207 n.\ social milieu 
of, vii. 530; theme of, x. 62; A 
History of the Great Atheno^ 
Peloponnesian War, cjuotcd, vii. 
706; X. 60 n. 

Thunberg, Carl, 1 8th-century Swedish 
visitor to Japan, viii. 326 n. 

Thureau-Dangin, F., x. 172 and w. 

Thuringians, the, viii. 63, 505. 

Thyestes, son of Pelops, viii. 63. 

Thyni (Thynians), the, viii. 716; x. 
201 ; see also under Thracians. 

Tiberius Alexander, nephew of Philo 
of Alexandria, viii. 622. 

Tiberius I Claudius Nero Caesar, 
Roman ICmpcror, vii. 8, 167; ix. 
541, 613 «. 

Tibet: Chinese invasion of (December 
1950), ix. 418; Islamic World, re- 
lations with, viii. 219. 

Tibetans, the, ix. 418, 657, 662, 663, 
664, 670, 673, 679; X. 82 n. 

Tiheto-Burman group of languages, 
the, vii. 241. 

Tibullus, Albius: Carmma, quoted, 

vii. 8. 

Tiglath-Pileser (Tukulti-apil-e§arra) I, 
King of Assyria, vii. 605 w. ; x. 50, 
177 and «., 178. 

Tiglath-Pileser (T ukulti-apil-esarra) 
HI, King of Assyria: accession of, 

viii. 440; administrative policy of, 
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vii. 581; aggression launched by, 
vii. C84; viii. 420; IX. 446; annals of, 
vii. 687; betrayal ot Babylornc 
Civilization by, x. 94; conquests of, 

vii. 604, 655; dates of his reign, vii. 
655. 671, 687; viii. 420, 432 //.; IX. 
446; Kasku, relations with, viii. 
432 Urartu, relations with, vii. 
6f)o. 

Tigranes I, King of Armenia, vii. 164, 
202, 627, 665 ; viii. 411, 412. 

Tikhon, Patriarch of Moscow (elected 
5 November 1917), \ii. 39 «. 

Tilsit, Peace of (1807), vii. 368. 
Timaeus ot Taurornenium, x. 166 ;/. 
‘Time-macliinc’, tlie, i\. 29fi, 624, 736. 
Time: Modern Western scientific 
scale of, vii. 452 srqti., 759; systems 
of registering, vii. 294 see also 

SPACK-'PlMli. 

Timoleoii ot Corintli, ix. 268 n. 
Timoni, ICnimaniicl, Chiot Greek 
discoverer of v.iccination, \iii. 179 n. 
Tirnur Tvcnk ('J'amerlane): abortive 
cmpire-building by, ix. ib-17, 
154 n., 160; as leader of anti-noinad 
cultural reaction, ix. 39-40; x. 86 ;n; 
assumption of sovereign povver by 
(8 Apiil 1369), ix. 40; Chaghat.ly 
Mongols conciuered by, vn. 25 1 ; v in. 
70; ix. 161; X. 86 /n; dates of his 
reign, vn. 251; death of, vni. 63; 
demonic temperament of, viii. 96; 
IX. 16, 160, 733; failure of, to con- 
quer Steppe, vm. 218 ; i\. 160; human 
skulls used by, for building mina- 
rets at Zinh, i\. 733-4, 73S-6, legal 
policy of, ix. .}o; militaiisin of, viii. 
96; i\. 17, 40; military genius of, ix. 
40; nemesis of his policy, i\. 154 
160-T. 

Timurid Empire: as abortive attempt 
to evoke ghost of 'Abbasid Cali- 
phate, ix. 16' 17, 153-4; collapse of, 

viii. 65; IX. 160-1; contest over 
succession to throne of, vn. 21; 
ephemeral character of, ix. 160; 
languages used in, vii. 251; law, 
system of, ix. 40. 

Timurid Ivrnpire in India, ^ecMuciiAi. 
Empire. 

‘Tintoretto’, Jacopo Robusti, vii. 711. 
Tippu Sahib, son of Ilaydar 'All, 
Muslim ruler of Mysore, mi. 165; 
viii. 21 1 

Tiribazus, Persian Viceroy of ‘the 
Armenia to the West’, vn. 662, 663. 
Titans, myth of the, vni. 729. 
Tithonus, myth of, vn. 47; viii. 410, 
503; ix. 1 17, 363; X. 234; see also 

Tetwen. 


Titian (Vecellio Tiziano), vii. 711-14. 
‘I’ito’ (Josip Broz), Croat dictator of 
Jugoslavia, ix. 5S9. 

Titsingh, Isaac, manager of Dutch 
factory on Deshima, viii. 326 w. 
Titus Quinctius Elamininus, see Fla- 
mini Ni is. 

Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus, 
son and homonym of Vespasian, 
Roman Emperor, viii. 290, 515 n., 
585; ix. 301, 521-2; X. 60 n. 

To {sui-disant ‘Wei’) Empire, bar- 
barian successor-state of United 
'Fs'n lunpire, vii. 542; viii. 59, 68 
608, 614, 616; IX. 654, 664, 667, 
670 2, 678 679. 

Toblcr, T., and Molinier, A.: Itinera 
Hirrosoly}nitana, iiuoted, vm. 372- 
3 /!.; IX. ()o, 

Tokharian language, the, x. 17. 
'Pokugawa Shogunate: 
as Japanese Far ICastern universal 
state, vn. 61, 71, 87, 571; viii. 318. 
capital city of, v^ii. 220. 

Chinese cultural inlluenceon, v ni. 105. 
communications system in, vn. 87, 
221. 

cultural homogeneity of, v n. 62, 67. 
cultural policy of, viii. 325-6 and n, 
decline ot, vni. 325. 
economic position under, vii. 61-62. 
establishment of, vn. 62, 220; viii. 

321 //., 322 32 n. 

feudal system in, vn. 87, 127 -8. 
‘treezing’ of social institutions in, 
vn. 261 ; vm. 321 , 335. 
insecurity of, in its early days, viii. 
321, 322 324 n. 

language and script used in, vai. 239. 
law, system of, vn. 261-2. 
overthrow ol, v 11. 40, 571 ; v ni. 327-8, 
330. 5 ‘; 2 - 3 , 596. 
police system in, vii. 87. 
political and military stability 
achieved by, van. 321, 323 //., 325, 

330, 331. 

popul.ilion policy of, viii. 330-1. 

7 also n d'etre of, vm. 51)3. 

religious policy of, vn. 71, 74, 417; 

vm. 322;/., 323 «•, 324 s 93 «• 

revolts against, viii. 324 «., 593, 596. 
social changes under, vn. 61-62. 
Western World, contact with, viii. 

318, 320 //., 321 seqq., 327. 
Zcalotism of, vm. 592, 612, 618. 
Toledo: Arabic translations of Greek 
works translated into laitin at, ix. 
132, 133. U5; capture of, by 

Castilians (a.d. 1085), vin. 352 and 
71 . \ ix. 131; Councils ot, viii. 278- 
9 280 
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Toledo, Francisco dc, Spanish Viceroy 
of Peru, vii. 144-5. 

Tolstoy, Lev Nhkolayevich, Count, 
vii. 715 w.; Til'o Old Men^ vii. 391, 
43 1 ; War and Peace ^ ix. 723 ; x. 225. 

Toltec Empire: as ghost of Mayan 
Empire, ix. 19; barbarian origin of, 
ix. 17; Carolingian Empire, re- 
semblance to, IX. 17-18; centre of 
gravity of, ix. 18; establishment of, 
ix. 107; feudal character of, ix. 18; 
rise of, IX. 19. 

Toltccs, the, viii. 730; ix. 509. 

Top, the spinning, ix. 245, 251. 

Toplady, A. M., ix. 629 /z. 

*^1 orrigiani, Pietro, ix. 2 w., 83 and w.; 
X. 47. 

Tott, Francois, liaron de, French 
soldier of Hungarian parentage in 
Ottoman service, viii. 227 n., 557 n . ; 
Meviotrs on the Turks and Tartars^ 
quoted, via. 233 w. 

Tours, Battle of (a.d. 732), vii. 27 n.\ 
ix. 650. 

Toynbee, Arnold Joseph: 
ancestry of, x. 216. 
at Paris Peace Conference: of 1919- 
20, vii. 317 n.; X. 20, 126 w., 234; 
of 1946, x. 126 n, 

binocular view of History, x. 95, 98, 
109. 

cartography, interest in, x. 215. 
childhood of, x. 18-19, 40-1 w., 
^zseqq.y 47 and a., 57 213, 

214-15, 218. 

civil service, temporary employment 
in, X. 83, 227. 

climbs Monte Vulture, x. 23 n. 
countries and places visited by: x. 
216-17; Anatolia, vii. 680 w.; viii. 
33 w., 60-61 264;/., 267-8 

396 w., 415 w., 484; X. 216, 217; 
Berlin, ix. 22371.; China, viii. 
47577.; X. 23, 216, 217; Crete, ix. 
431 77. ; X. 136, 216; IDphesus, x. 
138-9; France, x. 30-31; Gettys- 
burg, X. 138; Greece, vii. 316-17; 
viii. 60-61 77., 162; ix. 538 71 . \ X. 20, 
30-31. 33 and 77., 107 seqq., 13477, 
165, 216, 228, 236-7 77.; India, viii. 
21 1 77. ; X. 216; Italy, ix. 113W., 
540 7/.; x. 20, 23, 30-31 ; Japan, vii. 
431 77. ; X. 4 77., 216, 231 ; Korea, ix. 
513-14; Kyoto, ix. 449 77.; Lithu- 
ania, vii. 273 77., 275, 531 77.; x. 
224; Macedonia, viii. 180^., 262 
77.; X. 1IO-II72.; Manchuria, vii. 
199 77.; Mexico, X. 23 77., 217; 
Mount Athos, ix. 307-8 n. ; Port 
Arthur, viii. 33677.; x. 137-8; 
Princeton, N.J., ix. 417-18, 585 


77.; X. 60-61 77., 237; Russia, viii. 
691 77., 713 77.; Shanghai, viii. 517 
77., 519-2077.; Stockholm, ix. 357; 
Trieste, x. 31-32; Troy, N.Y., ix. 
323-4; Turkey, x. 4 77., 10-11 77., 
22 77., 23 ; United States, ix. 460 77. ; 
x. 216, 224; Venice, ix. 113 77.; x. 
23; Vienna, vii. 235 n. 
critical faculty, awakening of, x. 
42 seqq. 

current international affairs, interest 
in, X. 31-32, 94-95. - 

curiosity of, x. 19, 213-25. 
dream of clinging to Crucifix, ix. 

634-5. 

education of, ix. 377., 6877., 11377., 
411 77., 711, 718 77.; X. 3 77., 477., 5, 
12, 19, 22, 29, 30, 41 77., ^5, 92, 
93-94, 98, 109, 165, 215, 217, 218, 
220, 221, 226, 230, 236. 

Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, X. 21-22 77., 30, 31 77., 32. 
historical questions presented to, by 
contemporary history, x. 91 seqq. 
inspiration of, ix. 216; x. seqq.y 
97-98, 107 seqq, 

Kensington Gardens, visits to, ix. 

193-4; X. 3 n., 214-15, 233. 
Labour Movement, attitude towards, 

ix. 460 77. 

languages, study of, x. 22 and 77., 218. 
methods of work of, x. 33-35, 226 
seqq.. 

personal participation in historical 
events, feeling of, x. 130-40. 
reading by, ix. 25 77., 421; x. 18-19, 
29, 32-33, 34, 43, 48, 49, 130-L 
213, 217 seqq.y 232 seqq. 
repetitive experiences of, x. 126 n. 
rigs of sailing ships learnt by, ix. 372; 
X. 214. 

social milieu of, ix. 421; x. 91, 92 
seqq.y ill, 140. 

spiritual home of, ix. 113 77., 411 «.; 
X. 93. 

stimuli felt by, vii. x\ ix. 410. 
swims Euphrates, ix. 38 77. 
Thucydides, ‘philosophical contem- 
poraneity’ with, recognized by, 

x. 94, ifL 233- 
walking, liking for, x. 30-31. 
works: 

A Journey to China, quoted, ix. 514; 
x. 137-8. 

A Study of History. Collingwood’s 
criticisms of, ix. "Ji9seqq.\ initia- 
tion of work on, vii. ix-x \ x. 232; 
notes for, vii. ini', x. 237; original 
plan of, vii. vii-viiiy x\ ix. 41 1; 
writing of, vii. vii-ix\ x. 22, 228, 
237-8. 
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Toynbee. Arnold Joseph (cotiL). Transfiguration, 


Nationality and the War, x. 34. 
Survey of International Afjairs, x. 
228, 237, 241; for ic) 25 , vol. I, 
quoted, vii. 22-23, 26 and //.; viii. 
20-21, 22, zbn., 42; for igjn^ 
quoted, vii. 31 ;/or J9Jj, quoted, 
vii. 516-17; j^o/- 2(j34, quoted, ix. 
223 n.\ for I(j 35 y vol. ii, quoted, 
vii. 518-19. 

The Legacy of Greece, contribution 
to, quoted, vii. 60-61. 

The Western Question in Greece and 
Turhev, (juoted, x. 138-9. 
Yorkshire, summers in, ix. 611; x. 

235. 

Toynbee, Ellen (Mrs. Henry), x. 214. 
Toynbee, Gertrude, x. 225, 229. 
Toynbee, Harriet (Mrs. Joseph), x. 

219. 

Toynbee, Harry X'alpy, x. 19, 219 
224. 

Toynbee, Helen (Mrs. Paget), x. 28- 
29. 

Toynbee, Captain Henry, ix. 372 and 
n. \ X. 42-43. 213 -14. ^ 

Toynbee, Jocelyn M, C., ix. 613 //.; 
X. 239; Roman Medallions, (juoted, 

315. 

Toynbee, Margaret R., x. 239. 
'I'oynbee, Paget, x. 28-29 and n., 224. 
Toynbee, Sarah Edith (Mrs, 1 1 . \'.), ix. 
101;/., 625//.; X. 18 and n,y 19, 
22 n., 28, 40-41 n., 47, 48, 213, 215, 
217, 219, 223, 224, 225, 232. 
Toynbee, Veionica M., \n. ix, \i; i\. 


1 ransnguration, vii. 5I4^e99., 522-3, 
545. 55^. 5b8, 766; viii. 625, 626-7; 
IX. 174. 306; X. 127. 

Transgression, origin of the word, vii. 
^ 531 . ^ 

Trent (Tridentum), Bishopric of, vii. 

,^407- 

'JYent, Council of, vii. 550 n. 
Tribonianus, Roman jurist, vii. 265, 
267-8, 271, 281, 283; ix. 23. 

Trieste, dispute over, ix. 533. 
Tnkoiipis, Spiridhidn, viii. 679. 
I’ripohtama : Italian conciuest of, viii. 
262; ''Ottoman ICnipire, relation to, 
viii. 259 n,, 692, 693. 

Triptolemus, \\ 01 ship of, in Eleu- 
sinian Mysteiics, \ii. 494 n. 
Trobri.ind islanders, the, ix. 615-18. 
Trojan War, the, mu. 65, 75, 456 n., 
457 ?/., 493 w., 619, 651 and 7/., 707, 
708-9; X. 13, 116 17. 

Trollope, Anthony: Autobiography, 
quoted, X. 156 //., 157 n., 158 n. 
Tropics, ‘White’ settlement in the, ix. 

r 

Trotsky, Lev Davidovich, Mii. 134, 

^ 136 n.\ i.\. 588, 5S9. 

Troubadours, the, \iii. 371, 374; ix. 
^257/., 71, 74 - 

'IVoy (llios), excavation of site of, ix. 
1 19; X. 12 seqq, 

Truman, President Harry S., viii. 

270, 27 1,272, 308, 5 1 3 ; IX. 583,585 71 . 
'i'lulh: mythological expression of, 
vn. 502, 503; two kinds of, vii. 473 
seqq., 477, 500, 502, 503 , ultimately 


194; X. 241-2. 

Toynbee, William, x. 217, 

Trade Unions- ethos of, i.x. 579, 587, 
605, 612, 638, 6.^0 ; X. 123. 

Traian (i\l. Ulpius Traianus), Roman 
I-anperor: administrative policy ol, 
vii. 59-60, 166 71 ., 363 71 ., 406; i\. 
679-80; annexations to Roman 
Empire by, vii. 16671.; ix. 67971.; 
Arsacid Empire assaulted by, vii. 
16671.; viii. 358 971., 412; IX. 529, 
679-80 71 .; dates of his reign, vn. 59; 
death of, ix. 68071.; Equestrian 
Order, relations with, vii. 36371.; 
Hellenization policy in Thrace, vii. 
134-5; insurrections against, ix. 
679-8077.; military policy of, mi. 
32171.; North-West Africa, his 
policy regarding, ix. 679-80 and 71.; 
origin of, vii. 15671.; Plmv the 
Younger, correspondence with, \ii. 
59, 406; viii. 117; Providentia ol, 
• vii. 42; religious policy of, viii. 1 17: 
Senatorial Order, relations with, 

vii. 155 «• 


unitary; vn. 501, 503 seqq. 

Ts’ai State, i\. 275. 

Ts’iSt.ite, IX. 275, 276, 279, 281, 283, 

345- 

Tsin JCmpire, ‘Eastern’ (a.d. 317- 
420): capital city of, ix. 669, 678; 
establishment of, in southern fast- 
ness, IX. 655-6 and 71., 666, 66(7; 
Tibetan barl^anan invaders, dcleat 
of (a.d. 383), IX. 657, 660, 662, 663, 
670. 

Tsin Empire, United (‘Western’) 
(a.d. 265-317): agriculture under, 
IX. 655 6 71 .; as reconstructed Sinic 
universal state, viii. 6811.; i\. 290, 
693; base of operations of, ix. 669; 
break-up of, viii. 68 and ii.; ix. 41, 
655, 664, 666, 668-9, 674, 677, 681 ; 
capital cities of, ix. 655, 666; civil 
service of, ix. 678; duration of, ix. 
651, 655 and 71 ., 668, 693; establish- 
ment of, IX. 651, 652 71 ., 655, 679; 
expansion of, ix. 65511.; geo- 
graphical range of, ix. 651 ; nomads, 
relations with, ix. 651-2 and ii., 655 ; 
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patrimony of, in Northern China, 
IX. 651, 655; successor-states of, 

viii. 68 and n. ; ix. 657, 664, 666, 667, 
669-70, yi2 7 t. 

Tsin State (broke up, 453 n.c.): break- 
up of, ix. 271-2, 273, 274 «., 275, 

• 276, 282; Ch’u Stale, stru^Kle with, 

ix. 272 274, 282, 288 ; civil war in, 

ix. 272 w., 274 and 275; hege- 
mony of, in Sinic World, ix. 346 n.\ 
successor-states of, ix. 272 w., 275-6, 
277; sec ahn CiiAO State; Han 
State; Wei Siate. 

Ts’in Empire (221-207 n.c.); ad- 
ministrative policy in, vii. 57, 167- 
71, 212 //.; as Sinic universal state, 
vii. 57, 167, 169, 185, 211, 573; viii. 
328 ; ix. 16, 273 w., 281, 282 w.; 

barbarians, relations with, vii. 77; 
ix. 654-5; break-up of, vii. 172; ix. 
666 //.; capital cilies of, vii. 138, 171 
and 211, 212, 231; civil service 
of, vii. 185, 255, 345; colonization 
policy of, Ml. 1 16; communications, 
system of, vn. 85 and «., 87 w., 91, 
99-100; culture of, vii. 171; de- 
portation policy of, vii. 1 16, 138, 
173; duration of, vii. 212//., 374; 
establishment of, vii. 167, 169-70, 
171, 173, 185, 21 1, 212 «., 241, 259, 
.352, 374. 573; viii. 328 w.; ix. 
18, 263, 272 //., 273 ?i.y 277, 278, 281, 
282 ft.y 286; expansion of, vii. 116, 
172; frontiers of, vii. 109; ix. 654; 
language and script used in, v 11. 240- 
i; IX. 708; law, system of, vii. 259; 
legacy of, ix. 502; military system 
in, VII. 169, 185; nomads, pressure 
of, vii. 109; overthrow of, vii. 77, 87 
77 ., 156 ti.y 171, 172, 175,211,231, 
352; IX. 516; police system in, vii. 
85; postal service in, vii. 91; pro- 
vincial organization of, vii. 57, 169 
seq(/.] revolts against, vn. 99-100, 
171, 374; time, measurement of, vii. 

304. 

Ts’in She Hwang-ti (previously 
Cheng, King of Ts’in): accession of, 
to throne of Ts’in (246 B.r.), vii. 
351-2; administrative policy of, vii. 

57.85. 169. 17*. *73. 185, 213/1., 351 

-2, 354, 355, 356, 358, 374: aristo- 
cracyof conquered states, treatment 
of, vii. 352; as first founder of Sinic 
universal state, vii. 57, 85, 109, 116, 
167, 21 1, 352; viii. 328 n. ; ix. 273 n.y 
156 n.y 173; Burning of the Books 
by, vii. 17 1, 356; capital city of, vii. 
138, 21 1, 231; communications 

system developed by, vii. 85 and «., 
87 n.f 99; conquests of, vii. 116, 167, 


169-70, 211, 212 w., 351-2; ix. 281 ; 
X. 186; death of, vii. 87 «., 171, 175, 
21 1, 212 n.y 231, 352, 373; depor- 
tation policy of, vii. 116, 138, 173; 
duration of reign, vn. 174-5 > genius 
of, IX. 725 ; language and script used 
by, vii. 240-1, 255; IX. 705-6, 708; 
legal unifonnity imposed by, vii. 
259; military policy of, vii. 185; 
philosophy, attitude towards, vii. 
171 ; political failure of, vii. 171, 175, 
212 71., 352; IX. 725; revolutionary 
character of his policy, vii. 1567/., 
171, 352, 355, 358; salvaging of his 
work by I Ian Liu Pang, vn. 3 1 1 , 352; 
ix. 502; sedentary barbarians in 
South-West subjugated by, ix. 654; 
Wall consolidated by, vn. 103, 109; 
ix. 654; weights and measures stan- 
dardized by, vii. 305. 

Ts’in State (down to 221 11. c:.): ad- 
ministrative system of, vii. 169, 170; 
aggressiveness of, ix. 272, 277-8, 
279-80; as march state of Simc 
Woild, vii. 170, 1 71, 211; ix. 276, 
280; capital cities of, i\. 277; C^hao 
State, relations with, ix. 272/1., 280, 
281 ; Cb’u State, relations w'lth, ix. 
279, 281; civil service in, vii. 352; 
civil war in (415-38^ n.r.), ix. 276; 
coalitions against, ix. 278, 279; 
cultural plasticity of, vn. 170; ex- 
pansion of, vii. 212/1., 374; IX. 263, 
272 /!., 279; — check to, temporary, 
i\. 280-1 ; feudal regime, luiuida- 
tion of, vii. 351, 352, 374; internal 
reconstruction of. vii. 169-70, 351, 
374; ix. 277-8, 281 71.; law, system 
of. Ml. 259; rise of, VMJ. 170-1, 231; 
ix. 275-8; script used in, vu. 240; 
Wei State (successor of 'I'sin State), 
relations with, ix. 276-7, 279, 280, 
281 ; weights and measures used in, 
vii. 305 ; see also under 1 Ian Ivmpire. 
’I's’ui Hao, Sinic scholar, ix. 712 /i. 
Tubal-Cain the smith, son of Lamech, 

IX. 417. 

Tubbal, Muhammad Efendi, Mch- 
med 'All Pasha’s superintendent of 
supplies, viii. 553. 

Tukharislanis, the, vii. 148 n. 
Tukulti-Ninurta 1, King of Assyria, 

vii. 605 71., 676 n. 

Tulunids, the, vii. 15071. 

Tuman Bey al-Ashraf, last Mamluk 
Sultan of Egypt, vii. 21 ; ix. 103. 
Tunisia: French conquest of, viii. 
692, 693; French protectorate over, 

viii. 258; ix. 24271.; Ottoman Em- 
pire, relation to, viii. 259 7i., 692, 

693; ix. 38. 
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Tupac Amaru, 18th-century pre- 
tender to throne of the Incas, viii. 
^ 597 - 

Tupac Yupanqui, Inca, \ii. 86; viii. 

3T5. 

Turakhanoghlular, the, viii. 397 n, 

Turco-ltalian War (1911-12), ix. 

Tureen lyev, Ivan Sergeyevich, viii. 
608. 

Turgot, A. R. J., ix. 747, 756; x. 82- 
93; F.sqimu^ d'un Plan de 
Geogra[)hie Politique^ quoted, ix. 
414; X. 82-83; Second Discours en 
SorbonnCy quoted, ix. 425. 

Turkey, ‘European’ and ‘Asiatic*, viii. 

r 

Turkey, Republic of: alphabet, Latin, 
adoption of, vii. 240 n. \ viii. 266; as 
land power, viii. 715; Caliphate, 
abolition of, vii. 25-26, 27 n.\ \iii. 
267 n.y 269/1.; capital city of, vii. 39 
w., 197, 234; communications system 
in, viii. 267-8 /!.; Constantinople, 
attitude lowartls, vii. Con- 

stitution (1924), vii. 197; dress, wo- 
men’s, \. 4 //.; economic position of. 
Mil. 264 //., 266-7; education in, \ in. 
267-8 //. ; elections, May i<)5o, viii. 
345, 346; establishment ol, vii. 25, 
197, 234, 721 /!.; viii. 235 //., 238, 
263, 268, 345; geographical range 
of, viii. 230, 231; Great National 
Assembly, vii. 24, 25; Ilerodianisiu 
in, viii. 602; historical interest, awa- 
kening of, X. lo-ii and n.; imperial 
ambitions renounced by, vii. 234; 
Mil. 19 1 //.,263,264; industrialr/ation 
of, vni. 267-8; leaders of national 
movement, oiigin of, vni. 264; IVIus- 
lims abroad, relations with, vii. 25- 
26; viii. 269; National Pact (28 Jan- 
uary 1920), vii. 31 ; Mil. 263 ; prestige 
of, viii. 269; religious orders, Isla- 
mic, suppression of, \iii. 267; x. 55; 
secul.irization of, viii. 266-7, ix. 104; 
social transformation in, viii. 260, 
266; spiritual vacuum in, vni. 267; 
Sultanate, abolition of, vii. 24; viii. 
267 //. ; technology in, viii. 267-8, 
345; totalitarianism in, viii. 266, 
345; United States, relations with, 
vin. 270, 271, 272; ix. 417, 583; 
U.S.S.R., relations with, vii. 234; 
vni. 142 191 w., 231, 264; Wester- 

nization of, vii. 24 //., 330; viii. 120, 
237, 238, 245, 263, 264, 265, 266, 
267, 268, 269, 345, 47 ^. 4^2-3 w., 
484-5 «., 510; X. 8 71 ., 55; see also 
under AtiAn Siates; AtatOrk; 
Greece, Modern. 


Turki language, the, vii. 251-2. 
Turki-speaking peoples, the, vii. 378; 
viii. 693. 

Turkish family of languages, the, vii. 
251; ix. 705. 

Turkish language, the Ottoman, vii. 

240 72 ., 244, 682 72 .; x. 22 and 72., 218. 
Turkmens, the, vii. 632; vni. 30, 
634 71 . 

Turks, the: their eruption from the 
Steppe, vii. 608 and 72.; Northern, 
vii. 198 71 .; see also ‘Osmanlis; 
Saljuqs. 

Turner, h:. J., x. 235. 

Turner, J. M. W., vii. 713. 

Tuscan language, the, ix. 151, 463. 
Tutakh, Turkish barbarian war-lord 
in East Roman Empire, vin. 389 /i. 
Tutankhamen, Pharaoh, x. ii. 
Tutkhaliya II, Hittitc Emperor, ix. 19; 

X. 195, 196, 197, 211. 

Tutkhaliya III, Ilittite Emperor, ix. 
^ 19 - 

Tutkhaliya IV, Ilittite ICmperor, viii. 
450 11.; X. 58. 

^Pyavzhin, Russo-Swedish peace- 
treaty of (a.d. 1595), vni. 13772. 
Tyche Antiocheon, goddess, vn. 479; 
ix. 8. 

Tyrihenians, the, see Etruscans. 

‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad, Icgatus of 
Caliph Mu'awiyah I in Khurasan 
and ‘Iraip cn. 143 n. 

Ugro-Finnish languages, the, ix. 81 72., 
533 , 705 ; . 

Uguccio of Pisa, canon law jurist, ix. 

33 w. 

Uhlans, the, x. 53. 

Uhud, battle of (a.d. 624-5), viii. 

652 71 . 

Uighurs, the, \ii. 351. 

Ukrainians, the, vn. 38 and 71.; vin. 
^ 125 71 ., 126-7, 128 71 ., 538, 590, 612. 
OljaytCi Khan, see Khudarandah. 
Ulpianus, Domitius, Roman jurist, 
vii. 267, 271. 

*Umar I, Caliph, viii. 58 71., 586, 

653 71 .; ix. 730. 

'Umar JI, Umayyad Caliph, vii. 71, 
132 and 71 ., 142-3, 1 54 71 . ; viii. 280 72 . 
*Umar b. Hafsun, renegade Andalu- 
sian Muslim, vin. 367 n. 

Umayyad Caliphate, the: 
administrative organization in, vii. 
13771., 141. 

aristocratic character of regime, vn. 

as heir of Banu Ghassan, vii. 131 72. 
as ‘melting-pot’, vn. 140-1, 142-4, 
161. 
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Umayyad Caliphate (cont.). Umayyad Caliphate in Andalusia: 


as reintegrated Syriac universal state, 

vii. 130; viii. 57, 58, 413; IX. 236. 
as successor-state of Roman Empire, 

viii. 58, 280, 664; IX. 301-2. 
capital city of, vii. 200. 

Christianity, potential adoption of, 

viii. 280 361. 

civil service in, vii. 345, 346. 
civil wars, antecedent, viii. 64, 410. 
clientship, institution of, vii. 143-4 
and /!., 147 ; i\. 325. 
colonization policy of, vii. 132. 
containment of, i\. (>50. 
currency, wciglits, and measures 
used in, vii. 31 1 and v., 315-16. 
deportation policy of, vii. 143 n. 
duration of, ix. 325. 
economic system of, vii. 137-8. 
establishment of, vii. 130, 180 w., 
209; viii. 55, 58, 64 and /!., 364, 
413; ix. 236, 554. 

expansion ot, \ii. 121, 148;/., 180 
and ti . ; ix. 92, 650, 672. 
financial system of, vii. 14 1, 147, 153 
and 154 «., 242. 
frontiers, defence of, vii. 12 1, 140-1, 
148, 399 -. 

Iltlm, practice of, viii. 55 seqq., 59. 
Islam, attitude towards, vii. 209; 
viii. 280 w. 

Jews, position of, viii. 280-1. 
military system in, vii. 130-1, 137 and 
w., 138, 140, 142-4, 147, 149 153. 

IVTuslim subjects, non-Arab, treat- 
ment of, vii. 132, i43-'4 and w., 
147, 14S, 153, 154 //., 377; ix. 325. 
nomad origin of, viii. 664. 
non-Muslim subjects, treatment of, 
vii. 132 n.\ viii. 163-4, 280 n, 
overthrow of, vii. 12 1, 13 1, 144, 146, 
147, 148-9, 160, 209; viii. 49, 57, 
58, 361, 365; ix. 32576. 
political unification achieved by, viii. 

princesses, position of, viii. 656 and fi. 
revolts against, vii. 147, 148-9, 151, 
1 58 554 - 

Roman Empire, relations with, vii. 
31 1 7 t. 

scripts and languages used in, vii. 
242, 253, 346. 

social structure of, viii. 280-1. 
statesmanship of, viii. 58. 
tolerant spirit of, vii. 71, 209; viii. 
163-4, 372-3 w. 

Tukharistanis’ loyalty to, vn. 148 «. 
Western world, relations with, viii. 
372-3 n. 

See also under Arab Cai^ipiiate; 
KhurasanIs. 


Atlantic seaboard of, viii. 216. 
Berbers, relations with, viii. 69-70, 
^ 350 «., 366 «., 372 w., 373 n. 
Christians, relations with: subjects of 
Caliphate, viii. 366-7 and w., 373, 
727; trans-frontier, viii. 348, 350- 
I, 371-2 and n.; ix. loi. 
collapse of, viii. 281, 350 and w., 
352 «., 366, 371, 372 w., 478; IX. 
101, 259 n . ; X. 117. 
culture of, viii. 366-7 77., 372; ix. 83, 
13 I seqq . ; radiation of, viii. 371-2 72 . 
establishment of, viii. 70, 351. 
expansion of, viii. 348-9, 351. 
finances of, viii. 367 72. 

Granada as last surviving successor- 
state of, viii. 354, 372 7/.; ix. 265 72. 
languages of, viii. 367 72. 
mercenaries, employment of, viii. 
371 72., 372 72. 

successor-states of, vii. 14; viii. 71, 
108 72 ., 121, 352 and 72 ., 354, 372 72 . 
tolerant spirit of, viii. 373 72. 

Western World, relations with, vii. 

409 72 . 

zenith of, viii. 350. 

See also under Slavery. 

Umbrian language, the, vii. 2.|6; viii. 
704, 705. 

Unferth, spokesman of the King of 
the Danes in Beoividfy viii. 62. 
Ungnad, A., x. 172. 

Uniate Churches, the, vii. 3572., 67; 
viii. 125 72 ., 126-7, 152, 157 72 ., 369, 

370, 375. 308, 5^1;. 154 w. 

Union of Soviet .Socialist Republics, 
the: 

‘acid test’ of intentions of, ix. 547 
and 72 . 

administrative map of, ix. 550-1. 
agrarian policy of, viii. 216, 685-6, 
688-9 \ ix- 532. 

air power of, viii. 272. 
as arsenal of Communism, ix. 507 72. 
as land power, ix. 266-7 n. 
as potenti.il universal state, vii. 416; 
viii. 112, 146. 

as potential ‘White Man’s Hope’, ix. 
45 ^- 

as ‘sated’ power, ix. 416, 478, 546. 
as successor-state of Russian and 
Muscovite Empires, vii. 574; viii. 
1 12, T41, 142, 143, 146, 149, 236. 
as supra-Great Power, viii. 143. 
Asian countries, relations with, ix. 

532. ... 

atomic bomb, manufacture of, viii. 
467, 468. 

Baltic States, annexation of, viii. 
142 72 . 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(cont.). 

bid for world dominion by, see below 
under United States: competition 
with. 

bourgeoisie, liquidation of, ix. 569, 
5 « 3 - . 

Ryzantine heritage of, viii. 140-1, 
580; IX. 584. 

Central Asian provinces of, viii. 96, 
690, O91 and n. 

centralization of power at Moscow, 
ix. 5 SO, 55 T. 

centre of gravity of, viii. 144, 270-1. 
communications, system of, viii. 96, 

. ^ 39 - 

Communism, role of, vii. 574;;.; 
viii. 112-13, 133 Ac</v., 140, 146, 
147 159, 339, 343-4, 346, 

514, 607, 725; i\. 438, 454, 455, 
4()2, 479. 

Communist Party in, vii. 39; viii. 
343-6; IX. 533. 

Communist piopaganda, use of, viii. 

147-9, 468-9, 478, 514; IX. 5 « 7 . 
Communists, heretic.il, altitude to- 
wards, IX. 5S9-90. 
cultural new ground in, \iii. 
earthly paradise, ideal of, ix. 583, 

587- 

economic system in, i\. 245. 
establishment of, vii. 223; viii. 141, 
142, 343 - 

Cthos of, IX. 478, 609 n. 
expansion ol, \in. 142; ix. 454, 475-6; 

potential, \iii. 691 and n. 
fear inspireil by, ix. 547. 

Federal Ctinstitution of, ix. 550-1. 
federation of other states with, 
question of, ix. 552. 
foreign travel, attitude towards, ix. 
531 - 5 , 5 «‘'|- 

free enterprise, elimination of, ix. 
583, 586-7. 

geographical range of, viii. 129//., 
142; ix. 454. 

geopolitical position of, vii. 691 ; ix. 
260, 415, 581. 

Great Power status of, ix. 24 1. 260. 
heritage of, from Russian Panpire, 
vii. 367. 

homeland of, viii. 144. 
imperialism of, ix. 454, 532 - 3 - 
incentives to work in, problem of, ix. 

individual liberty, suppression of, ix. 

586-7, 593, 622. 

industrial war-potential of, ix. 530. 
industrialization of, viii. 139-40, H 4 » 
145-6, 339 , 343 , 454 , 4 ^ 7 , 4(>8, 
ix. 532, 585, 587- 
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Jews in, viii. 288 ;i., 289 n. 

Korean War, participation in, ix. 750. 

kulaks, viii. 686 //. 

military technique of, ix. 751. 

Muslims in, vn. 24; viii. 220, 268-9. 
nationalism of, viii. 134-5; ix. 454, 
455 - 

non- Russian Orthodox Christian 
peoples, relations with, viii. 192-3. 
oil deposits in, viii. 21)9-70. 
participation of, in Second World 
War, IX. 408, 454, 501-2, 512, 532, 
546. 

peasaiitry, submijsiveness of, limits 
to, IX. 515-16. 

political sti ucture of, viii. 343, 344, 
345 - 

population trend in, ix. 456. 
position of: in 1929, i\. 407; in 
1930’s, Mil. 139-40, 146. 
proletariat, position of, viii. 689 n. 
prospects of, viii. 143-5, 146-7,460. 
puiges in, ix. 551. 
rep.iralions policy of, ix. 546, 547. 
resources, undeveloped, in, i\. 546. 
satellite states, viii. 143 192. 193. 

271 ft.y 688; IX. 454, 478, 531, 
533-4. 547 . 548, 55 ^ 

Social Democrats, West ICuropean, 
attitude towards, ix. 590. 
social harmony, approach to problem 
of, l\. 583 seqq. 
soci.il justice, ideal of, i\. 593. 
‘Soci.ilism in one country’, iv. 588. 
spiritual icvival, leader hip of, not 
likely to come from, ix. 1)26. 
St.ikhano\ ite system, ix. 587. 
standard of living m, ix. 585. 
technological backwardness of, viii. 
139-40, T41. 

technological competition with West, 
viij. 133 seiiq., 139 40, 145-6, 

343-4, 467, 468; IX. 414, 416, 531- 
2, 587. 

Third World War, attitude tow'ards, 
VI 11. 145-6; IX. 516, 525, 530. 
totalitarianism of, viii. 140-1, 395, 
689 n. 

trade unions in, ix. 565-6, 5S3. 
Turkish-speaking peoples in, \ 111. 191 
;/. 

Ukrainians in, viii. 128 and n. 

United States of Amciica, relations 
with : 

balance of power, instability of, ix. 
530 ^cqq. 

commercial contacts, paucity of, ix. 
416. 

competition for world power: aline- 
ment of non-Western majority 
of Mankind, question of, viii. 1 13 , 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(cont.). 

United States of America, relations 
with (cont.) 

143, 147-9; ix- 489-90, 53 i» 
582-3, 585, 588; alternative 

denouements, viii. 145-9, 346; 
ix. 416, 471-2; — see also belozv 
under d<^tente; partition; and 
under Wars; World, Third, 
danger of; as domestic issue 
within Western Society, viii. 112; 
assets and liabilities of the two 
Powers, IX. 244, 260, 489-90, 
53/ -4i 583 atomic energy, 

effects of the tapping of, vii. 40; 
ix. 408, ^z^seqq., 53O; class- 
conflict in relation to, ix. 583; 
cultural conflict reintroduced into 
world politics by, viii. 113; <.lis- 
parity in potential military 
strength, ix. 530, 587-8; Euro- 
pean war-potcntial, <iucstion of, 
ix. 489-90, 531, 751-2; ‘freedom 
from want’, ix. 478; Germany, 
position of, ix. 499, 534; isola- 
tionism made impossible by, ix. 
588; Jewish goodwill, rival bids 
for, viii. 259, 307-8; materialism 
of objectives of both Powers, ix. 
523 ; no-man’s-land between two 
Powers, viii. 144-5; ix. 476, 486, 
488, 530, 531; oil-fields. Middle 
ICastern, viii. 270; political con- 
cessions, improbability o£> ix. 516, 
518; political propaganda, viii. 
468-9, 514; ix. 416, 53 174; pre- 
cedents for, viii. iii; ix. 244, 
258 ; psychological considerations, 

vii. 40; ix. seqq.\ unprece- 
dented features of, viii. 112; 
Wars of Religion, analogy with, 
ix. 526. 

d( 5 tente between: as World’s first 
need, ix. 528, 529 and w., 535; 
considerations favourable to, viii. 
146-7; ix. 529-30; length of time 
required to achieve, ix. 527, 529, 
534; obstacles in way of, ix. 
529 w., 534-5; possible effects of, 

viii. 146-9; precedents for, viii. 
146; ix. 528-9. 

ideological differences, viii. 1 12-13; 

ix. 245. 

Marshall Aid, Russian refusal of, 
ix. 547 - . ^ 

mutual fear, causes of, ix. 478-9. 
partition of World betweeh two 
Powers: as temporary solution, 
ix. 525-6; as virtually an accom- 
plished fact, ix. 544, 548-9, 554“5- 


resemblances between the two 
Powers, viii. 143-4; ix- 523. 
strategic position vis-d-vts one 
another, viii. 272; ix. 244, 246, 
418, 484. 

Western World, relations with: 
‘annihilation of distance’, effect of, 
ix. 473-4, 526-7; as link in con- 
catenation of encounters, viii. 454, 
460; competition for ascendancy — ■ 
over China, viii. 336-7; — over 
Islamic World, viii. 268-72; — 
over South-Eastern Europe, vin. 
478; democracy, different inter- 
pretations of word, ix. 190, 593-4; 
individual liberty, question of, ix. 
621 seqq.; ‘iron curtain’, the, viii. 
726; Japanese successes in Second 
World War in relation to, ix. 
454~5; personal intercourse, 
question of, ix. 534-5, 588; points 
of difference, ostensible and real, 
ix. 245, 620 seqq.; Russia’s belief 
in own destiny in relation to, viii. 
13:^ seqq.; Western weapons used 
by Russia, ix. 2 t8; see also above 
under Communism ; Communist 
propaganda; technological com- 
petition; Third World War; 
United States; and belozu under 
World Government. 

Westernization carried further by 
Soviet regime than by Russian 
Empire, vii. 574 n.\ viii. 139 seqq. 

‘White’ Russians, struggle with, viii. 
272. 

World Government might be organ- 
ized by, ix. 544, 545, 549; X. 66. 

world responsibilities, question of, 
ix. 472, 555. 

Zealotism and Hcrodianism in, viii. 
607-8. 

See also under Armenians ; Bulgaria ; 
Communism; Finland; France; 
Georgia ; Germany ; Great 
Britain; Greece, Modern; Hun- 
gary; Indian Union; Japan; 
Jugoslavia; Pakistan; Palestine; 
Persia; Poland; Rumania; Tur- 
key. 

Unitarians, Hungarian, viii. 165. 

United Empire Loyalists, the, viii. 
296. 

United Nations Organization, the: ad- 
mission of State of Israel to mem- 
bership of, viii. 259 n.\ American 
attitude towards, ix. 582-3, 609 w.; 
as means of political communication 
between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., ix. 
543-4; constitution of, ix. 543741 
displaced persons, question of, viii. 
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307, 309; establishment of, vii. 104; 
ix. 345 ; Kashmir question, viii. 204; 
Korean War, (juestion of, viii. 330; 
membership of, vii. 570; not an 
embryo world government, ix. 544; 
Palestine question, viii. 259, 307-8; 
prospects of, vii. 104; ix. 544; veto, 
the, IX. 544. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, viii. 215 n, \ ix. 
546, 50 h- 7 . 

United States of America; 
administrative system of, ix. 537-8, 

541-2- 

apricultural frontier, westward ad- 
vance of, viii. 632-3, 634, 635, 641, 
648-g; see ahn under America: 
North — Great Plains, 
apriculture, development of, viii. 271. 
‘American Centurv’, and ‘Century of 
the Common Man’, ix. 581-2 and 
w., 5 ^ 3 - 

‘American way of life’, the, ix. 578-9, 
582. 

arbitrary government, attitude to- 
waids, IX. 478, 593. 
architecture in, viii. 374 ' 5 * 

Army, condition of, c. 1866-76, viii. 

643-4. 

as arsenal of Democracy, ix. 451, 50? 
w., 750. 

as ‘melting-pot’, ix. 323-5» 428, 580, 
586. 

as potential citadel of Democracy, ix. 

45c 750. . ^ o r 

as ‘sated’ pow'cr, ix. 416, 47^. / 54 '’; 
as successor-state of British I'.mpire, 

i^-552 «- , . . 

atomic weapons, monopoly ot, ix. 

547 - , . . 

‘Biblc-Lands’, entanglement in, ix. 


102-3. , . . .... 

bourgeoisie' position of, vin. 34 * '» 

570, 578-9, 586, 605, 609, 610; 
view's of, in 1890’s, ix. 421, 422. 
California: acquisition ol, viii. 647; 

ix 5 50 ; overland routes to, viii. 647. 
Civi’rWar (1861-5), VII. 70.31 vm 
138, 635, 648, 649, 650, 687; IX. 

240 w., 255 362, 422, 423 » 443 

446, 447 . 459. 494 . 5 * 7 . 580; x. 3, 
6 t and n., 62, iiQ. * 24 . i 3 ”> 

224; see also below under Southern 

States. f A.r 

communications, system ot, viii. 045, 


647; ix. 537. 54 *"' 2 . 

Communism, attitude towards, viii 
513-14; ix. 585-6; 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
puiu.ics: United States. 
Constitution of, viii. 313; 537 ” 


549-50, 593; amendment of, 

hypothetical, ix. 724-5. 
cultural creativity, period of, vii. 703. 
cultural deterioration in, symptoms 
of, ix. 462, 609-10. 
cultural new ground in, viii. 144. 
Declaration of Independence, viii. 
270-1; ix. 517, 541, 581; X. 82 n.y 

113. 

democracy, interpretation of word, 

IX. 593. 

dcracination in, during Second World 
War, v'li. 418 n. 

domestic politics, cflcct of, on inter- 
national relations, viii. 307, 308; 
ix. 548. 

earthly paradise, ideal of, vii. 417; ix. 
578, 581-2. 

economic depression (1929), ix. 406, 

4 U 3 * . .... 

economic productivity of, ix. 553. 
economic system of, ix. 245, 30S; see 
also below under hurope' industrial 
development; industiial workers; 
tanlT; trade cycles; trade unions, 
education, system of, ix. 323-4; x. 

*65- . , 

effect of World Wars on, ix. 475, 476, 
518. 

ethos of, IX. 478-9. 

Europe: eiitiingU‘***vnt in, ix. 579-81 ; 
extnc.ation from, viii. 631, 646-7; 
IK. 438, 515 , 578, 570; — illusions 
regarding, ix. 579-8o; trade with, 
vin. 631-2; ix. 580-1. 

Fcdciahsm, altitude towards, ix. 

549-50. , . 

federation of otlier states with, 
question of, i\. 5*^0, 552 ” 3 * 

‘litth column’, possibility of, ix. 586. 
Florida, uccjuisition of, \iii. 631. 
foundation of, i\. 299, 5 . 37 , 549 - 
Founding I'athcrs, cultural back- 
ground of, viii. lOO, 3 * 3 * 

‘freedom from want’, ix. 478. 
Gadsden Purchase, the, viii. 636. 
generosity of, iv. 546- 
Gold Rush, the, viii. 647-0; 


371 71 .; X. T54 n. . , n • • 1 

Great Britain, relations with: Bntisn 
sea-power, former ilcpendencc on, 

viii. 631; ix. 240-1, 476; British 
Labour policy, attitude towards, 

ix. 46071.; war of 1812-14, viii. 


and 71 ., 241, 244. _ , 

hegemony of, situation of other 
members of Western community 
under, ix. 548* 
idealism of, ix. 582-3* 
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L'liifed States of America {cojit.). 
immi^^ration policy of, viii. 512-14, 
52g, O31; ix. 323-4, 5 ^ 0 , 

?/., 750. 

impulsiveness, reputation for, ix. 548. 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of, viii. 640, 
641. 

Indian frontier of, see under America: 

North — Great Plains. 

Indian reserves in, viii. 36 w., 269- 
70, 310 w., 464 w., 640, 641, 648. 
industrial developments in, viii. 271, 
632, ^34-5; ix. 423. 
industrial workers, position of, ix. 
460-1 77., 479, 570, 578, 579, 583, 
585-^h 587. 589, ^> 09 , 610. 
isolationism of, ix. 545, 580, 581, 582, 

584. 588. 

Jews in, viii. 292 and 303, 307-8, 
311-12, 512;/-; IX. 586 77 . 
leisure, problem of, ix. 570, 609. 
liabilities of, in 1952, ix. 244. 

‘living? museums’ in, ix. 362. 
Louisiana Purchase, the, viii. 631; 

IX. 240, 241. 

Marine Corps, the, ix. 614 n. 
Marshall Plan, the, ix. 546-7, 583, 
627. 

‘Mean Whites’, viii. 579-80; ix. 452; 

X. 123. 

militarism, absence of, ix. 517, 518. 
military system in, ix. 494, 614 77. 
military virtues in, ix. 517. 
Mississippi Ri\ er, role of, v 111. 632-3. 
missionary work, Christian, abroad, 
ix. 102 3. 

Missouri Compromise (1820), the, 
X. 124. 

Missouri, State of: cattlemen’s colli- 
sion with farmers in, viii. 650; 
position of, in Civil War, viii. 
650 7/.; settlement of, viii. 632-3. 
Monroe Doctrine, the, ix. 240-1, 
476. 

Navy of, viii. 272; ix. 482-4. 
negroes, position of, viii. 272-3 and 
77., 576 77., 577 77., 578 77.; ix. 362, 
452, 453, 458, 459, 586 and 77.; x. 
62, 123. 

‘New Deal’, the, ix. 581 77. 

New Mexico, viii. 464 77., 647 ; ix. 550. 
oil deposits, belated discovery of, 
viii. 36 77., 269-70. 
opening-up of, vii. 703; viii. 630 
scqq.\ ix. 240 and 77., 480; see also 
above under agricultural f,ontier. 
Oregon, occupation of, viii. 647. 
overseas commitments: extrication 
from, ix. 240-1 and ti. ; reinvolve- 
ment in, ix. 580-1 ; see also above 
under Europe. 


participation of, in World Wars, viii. 
709 ix. 14 77., 408, 501, 54c;; 
581, 582. 

‘Point Four’, President 'Pruman’s, 
ix. 583 - 

population of, viii. 646, 648. 
President, powers of, ix. 724-5. 
Presidential election, procedure for, 
vii. 302 71 . ; ix. 537 and n, 
private enterprise, belief in, ix. 578, 

587,593.. 

proletariat, internal, ix. 585-6. 

protectorates of, ix. 478. 

public opinion, state of, in 1952, ix. 

radio and television, effect of, on 
political life, ix. 542, 609 and n. 
religion in, viii. 512 77.; ix. 459. 
scale of, reduction of, by technology, 

IX. 541-2. 

sea-power of, ix. 476, 477, 4S2, 483; 

see also above under Navy, 
shipbuilding in, ix. 371 n. 
social hanvuiny, approach to problem 
of, ix. 578 scqq.y 586. 
social justice, question of, ix. 593 
and n. 

Southern States: agrarian revolution 
in, during Second World W’ar, vii. 
418-19 7 /.; idolization of past by, 
ix. 443 ; position of, after Civil War, 

IX. 422; X. 224; reconciliation of, 
with North, ix. 446; reversal of 
roles, X. 1 19. 

spiritual leadership of W^orlcI, dilli- 
culty of combining with political 
leadership, ix. 626. 
standard of lixing in, ix. 461 7/., 
5307/., 578, 579, 589, 609, 610. 
tariff of, ix. 580. 

trade cycles in, ix. 227 and 77., 228, 
230. 

trade unions in, ix. 579. 

Truman Doctrine for Greece and 
Turkey, the, viii. 270, 271, 272; 
ix. 417, 583. 

‘under-privileged’ people in, viii. 
149 and 77., 578 77. 

war, attitude towards, viii. 145; ix. 
518, 525. 

war-potential of, ix. 267 77., 490, 501, 
530 - 

‘witch-hunting’ in, ix. 586. 

World Government: moral responsi- 
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16971., 170 and 71.; ix. 272, 275-6, 


276-7, 278, 279, 280, 281; see also 
under '^Ps’in Sr ate. 

‘Wci, Western’, (a.d. 535-556), suc- 
ce.ssor-state of ‘Wei’ Junjure, ix. 656. 

Wci Yang, sec Siiang, the Lord or. 

Weidle, W. : La Russte Ahsente et 
Prherite, quoted, vii. 359; viii. 395, 

677. 

Weights and measures, vii. 80, 301, 

^305-7- 

Wellhausen, J. : Das Arabische Reich 
imd sein Sturz,i.\uoied,\n. 84, 140-1, 
147, 14971., 151-2. 158, 159, 160. 

Wellesley, Richard Colley, Marquess 
of, Governor-General of India, vii. 
i^7» t95. 36471.; viii. 20811., 2X0, 
211 11., 732. 

Wells, H. G., viii. 518; X. iiS; Out- 
line of liistoiy, cjuotcd, mu. 53 n. 

W£n, Prince ol 'I’sin, i\. 34f) 11. 

Wen-ti (Vang Kien), Sui ICmpcror, vii. 
88 71.; IX. 4^, 652, 653, 654, 666, 671, 

678, 679, 681. 

Wesley, John, ix. 140, .^59-60; x. 114, 
143* 

Wessex, Kingdom of, \iii. 68. 

Western C’ivilization . 
absolutism, Hellenic, revival of, vii. 
537 t). 54^-3; viii. 394-5, 503-4. 
540; IX. 125, X55; first attempt at, 
by Saxon 1 lolv Roman banperors, 
rejected, \iii. 503-4; ix. () -10. 
adverlisement, use of, vui. 469. 
aggressiveness of, vni. 3x1, 346-7, 
35 i 395, 403. 404, 459, 496; 
ix. 100, 214. 

Arabs, relations with, viii. 348-9, 
350 I. 

as ci\ ilization of thiid generation, vii. 
.\io. 

as Life-in-Dcath, ix. 412-13. 
barbarians: domestKaiion of, ix. 451 ; 
menace from, elimination of, in 
Modern Age, ix. 450, 742-4, 746, 
752, 753; prc'^sure of, on nascent 
Western Society, ix. 9, 120, 292; 
siirvn ing, in post-Modern World, 
vui. 19-20; ix. 450; see also beloiv 
under Neobai barism. 
birthplace of, \iii. 28^. 
bourgeoisie, the: intelligentsia, rela- 
tion to, \iii. 339-42; Jews, rela- 
tion to, viii. 277, 284-6, 287, 
293 71., 340, 699 -700; part played 
by, in expansion ox erseas, ix. 469- 
70, 576; position of -in 19th cen- 
tury, IX. 569, 570. 576; X. 91, 92, 
93 ; — in 20th century, ix. 569 seqq., 
605, 606, 609; predominance — loss 
of, ix. 47 1 , 472 ; — rise to, viii. 277, 
284-6, 338, 340-2- 
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Western Civilization (cont.). 
breakdown of, question of, viii. 
667-8; ix. 294, 376, 441-6, 450 
^ seqq., 742, 744. 

Celts, relations with, viii. 67-68. 
centre of gravity of, viii. 146-7; ix. 
259, 267 n. \ X. 92. 

challenges presented to, ix. 292 seqq.^ 
382 seqq. 

Christian origin of, vii. 534 seqq. 
chronology of, in relation to that of 
other civilizations, x. 167-8. 
Church and State, relation between, 
vii. 718, 720. 

city-state cosmos, abortive: 
adaptation of institutions of, on 
kingdom-state scale, viii. 363; ix. 
125, 237. 293. 

as a distinct civilization, vii. 177; 
ix. 376, 392 71 . 

as renaissance of Hellenic city-state 
cosmos, ix. 125, 150 155, 158, 

292-3, 647. 

as response to challenge of new 
needs, ix. 647. 

autocracy in, vii. 538; viii. 395; ix. 
125. 

d(^‘bris of, reabsorbed into main body 
ot Western Christendom by 
Napoleonic Empire, mi. 145, 168, 
176, 177-8, 223-4, 272, 339, 571 ; 
IX. 248. 

decay of, vii. 145, 168, 177; ix. 
443- . 

diilerentiation of, from miyn body 
of Western Christendom, vii. 272, 
339; viii. 362-3; X. 62. 
dwarfing of, by rise of nation-states, 
ix. 486. 

ecclesiastical origin of institutions 
of, vii. 406, 4.07. 

expansion of, viii. 589 n.\ ix. 125. 
geographical range of, ix. 292. 
law, system of, ix. 158. 

‘modern’ character of, viii. 338, 396. 
religion in, ix. 150 n. 

‘seedbeds’ and battlefields, ix. 487. 
time-span of, ix. 376. 

See also under Elanders; Glirmany; 
Italy. 

civil liberty, belief in, ix. 621 seqq. 
civil services in, ix. 32, 573-4, 576, 
579, 638, 640; X. 83. 
class-conflict in, ix. 561 seqq. 
classification as separate civilization, 
question of, viii. 669-73. 
colonial empires, duration of, viii. 
168 and n. 

communications, system of, vii 95 w., 
103 seqq.\ ix. 467, 473-4. 479 seqq., 
527. 537. 563, 591. 609 and n. 


‘conditioning’ of opinion and feelings 
in, ix. 448 and n, 
continuity of history of, ix. 282. 
cradle of, ix. 383, 505, 694. 
cultural changes, tempo of, ix. 352-3, 
361. 
culture: 

alien elements, reluctance to accept, 
viii. 5 1 1 seqq. 

Ancients and Moderns, contest be- 
tween, ix. 3 71 . j 64, 68 seqq., 

144 «., 148, 152, 162, '697-9, 702, 

7*9.756- 

archaeology, ix. 215-16; x. 9 ^eqq.\ 
see also sub-headvtfi archaeo- 
logical esidence under Andean 
Civilization; Babyloniu Civi- 
liza'iion; Eoyetiac Civiliza- 
tion; Ilnrii'E Civilization; 
Indls Cut.ture; Mayan Civili- 
zation; Minoan Civilization; 
Sii\NG Cultuhi;; Sumeric Civi- 
lization ; Yiit'ATFC Civilization. 
architecture, viii. 374-5, 502-3; ix. 
66, 83, 8}, 85-86, 120, 128, 155, 
t6i, 162, 463, 718. 
arts, visual, \iii. 392*/., 500-1, 
502 3, 671, 672; ix. 2, 65, 66, 67, 
82-86, 109, 120, 128, 156, 162, 
297. 462-3, 62s X. 47. 
astrology, surviving belief in, ix. 
728 n. 

attractiveness of, Mi. 261 n. 

Jhble, importance of, vii. 750. 
Byzantine infliu'nce on, vin. T02-5, 
y)2 seqq., 5 to, 671, 672; ix. 2 W., 
128, 13 1 seqq., 156. 
ICncyclopacdists, the, ix. 69-70. 

Far ICastern inlluence on, viii. 

318 //., 518; ix. 333 n. 

‘Faustian’ spirit of, ix. 700. 
futuristic manifestations in, ix. 464. 
Hellenic influence on, viii. 99-100, 
102, 373-4. 392, 393, 405; ix. 2, 
3 n., 6, 8, 46, 47, 63-64, 66, 72, 
73, 82-86, no and n., in, 116, 
120, 122, 125, 126, 131 seqq., 
154-6, 162, 163; X. n-i2. 
historiography: medieval, ix. 176, 
177, 178 -80; modern, ix. 173-219. 
impoverishment of, ix. 609 seqq. 
indigenous, viii. 393-4. 
literature: Latin medieval, vii. 409 
and 71.; ix. 72-73 and 71., 15 1-2, 
371 ; translations of Greek and 
Latin ‘classical’ into vernacular, 
x. 11-12; vernacular, vii. 409 
and 71.; viii. 393-4'. ix. 7i-73, 74, 
77, 151-2, 166. 

low level of, in loth century, viii. 
347* 
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medieval schoolmen, viii. lOO w., 
373; ix. 46, 47, 63 w., no. 131 
seqq., 156, 157, 164, 166. 
music, viii. 500; ix. 66, 161, 162. 
native bent, reversion to, vii. 384-5; 
ix. 82, 86, 122, 157, 162, 166, 
296-7, 719. 

North-West African Christian 
Fathers, influence of, viii. 670. 
oriential studies, ix. 215 -16. 
petrifaction of, ix. 156. 
philosophy, ix. 45-48, 63 w., 68, 
no, 120, J 20 },cqq.f 156-7, 164, 
166, lyg seqq., 185, 187, igo, 198, 
201, 202, 204-5; see also Car- 
tesian Fuii.osoriiY. 
physical science, see under Science. 
radiation of, vii. 235, 236-7, 368-9; 

viii. 118 seqq., 134, 168 seqq.^ 182, 
313, 404, 405, 483, 484, 487, 488, 
499, 50s, Sib-2i, s^c)i,eqq., 545 

5^7-^, 725; 214, 413-14- 

sculpture, IX. 2 n.y 82, 83, 86, 109, 
120. 

secularization of, viii. 118-20, 131, 
133, 165, 206, 287, 289, 314, 317, 
336, 405, 406, 469, 499, 500-1, 
516, 517-18, 519, 547. 548, 721, 
722, 724, 725, 729; ix. 31/., 47, 
69, in, 173-82, 188, 196, 333 «., 
449, 619, 620, 625, 635, 748; X. 
92-93, 107. 

Syriac influence on, viii. 373-4, 
392; ix. 83, 116-17, 213; see also 
hehnv under religion : Christianity, 
curiosity, liveliness of, x. 8 seqq. 
deraciriation : position regarding, in 
20th century, ix. 451-2; possible 
etiects of, vii. 418-19. 
disintegration of, question of, viii. 

145, 149; ix. 411, 413, 462 seqq. 
diversity-in-unity, ix. 747, 749-50. 
dress: academic, origin of, x. 53; 

male, ix. 353. 
drift, sense of, ix. 462. 
ecclesiastical oecumcnicalisrn in 
Middle Ages, ix. 443;. 

Papacy: Respublica Christiana, 
ecclesiastical terminology, seculariza- 
tion of, vii. 534 seqq. 
ecclesiastics, political authority of, 
vii. 407-8. 

economic productivity, human and 
technological factors in, ix. 562 
seqq. 

economic system: catering business, 

ix. 221, 223; colonial wares, ix. 
267 n. \ double shifts, ix. 308, 309, 
338; emancipation from laws of 
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nature, ix. 308, 309-10, 2^2 seqq. \ 
founded by monastic orders, vii. 
402-3, 546-8; in Middle Ages, viii. 
347; in 18th century, ix. 385 seqq.\ 
insurance business, ix. 221-4, 
338-9; maritime carrying capa- 
city, ix. 387 seqq. ; psychic causa- 
tion of events in, ix. 315 ^^<7(7., 
339 s^qq- \ techniques, dillusion of, 
viii. 541-2, 546-7; trade cycles, 

IX. 201, 21 1, 223-34, 234-5. 295-h; 
traditional pattern in Early 
Modern Age, ix. 384-5, 388; work, 
incentives to, ix. 339; see also above 
under bourgeoisie; and below under 
industrial workers; lai^ser-faire 
policy; nationalization; trade 
unions. 

education: ‘classical’, ix. 68 707-8, 

71 1 ; X. 5, 1 1, 93 ; — see also under 
Toynhee: a. J.; ‘democratization’ 
of, ix. 448-9; examination system, 

X. 25-26, 29, 30, 35; industrializa- 
tion of, X. 101 ; modern, ix. 3 w., 
52M., 68 w., 189, 448-9; X. 5, II ; 
women’s, ix. 571. 

egocentric illusions of, viii. iii/z., 
404, 729; ix. 1-2, 195-0, 410, 41 1 
and n.y 420; x. 93. 

encounters: with contemporary civi- 
lizations- -concatenations ot, viii. 
458-60; — in Middle Ages, viii. 
346-403 ; — in Modern Age, viii. 
110-16, 122, 124, 126-346, 404, 
416-17; with fossils of Indic and 
Syriac Civilizations, viii. 337 ft . ; — 
see also Jews; Pausees. 

‘enlightenment’, age of, \iii. 118-20, 
I3C C33, 1O5 scqq.y 184, 187, 201, 
206, 286, 287, 288, 289, 314, 317, 
33O. 395. 405. 499, 539-40; IX- 
180-2, 573, 635; x. 107. 

equality, struggle lor, vii. 534-5. 

6rhos of, viii. 375, 381. 

expansion of: in time-dimension, as 
heir of previous civilizations, ix. 
488-9; overland, vn. 176; viii. 125, 
281, 346-7, 351-2, 356, 459, 
630-1; ix. 259, 267 n.y 383; over- 
seas, vii. 176, 194, 435; viii. no, 
114-15, 117-18, 144, 147, 217-18, 
224, 228-9, 310, 313 seqq.y 331, 333, 
346, 403, 419?!., 472, 535, 576, 
577;/., 630-1, 719, 722, 727; IX. 
1 15, 1 19, 159-60, 260, 267 n.y 297, 
384-5, 469-70, 480-1, 488, 505; 
role of Christian Church in, vii. 
405; w'orld-w'ide range of, vii. 95 
n.y 435, 465, 470, 477, 509, 510, 
554, 555 ; viii. 134, 312, 337 w., 346. 
418, 454, 460, 487, 529, 565, 628; 
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ix. 214, 234, 244, 246, 249, 260, 
267 413-15, 450, 4^)9, 473, 4^^8, 

504, 532; X. 96, 98; ^et also under 
liiirnsii ICmi'IRF,;' Crusades; 
France: colonial empire; Nether- 
lands : colonial empire ; Por tugal : 
maritime exploits; Spanish Em- 
pire. 

feudal system in, viii. 362, 363, 369- 
70, 494; IX. 8, 13, 14, 110, 120, 
125, 292-3, 623. 

food-supply, question of, ix. 595 
seqq. 

fortitude, need for, ix. 633 seqq.y 644. 
free enterprise, ix. 564, 565, 567, 571, 
572, 577, 57«, 5«3, 5^7, tzo s€qq.\ 
compiomisc between socialism 
and, ix. 447-8, 588 seqq. 
genesis of, vii. 53, 393 w., 402, 446; 
viii. f)8, 71, 313. 375, 405, 534; 

IX. 20, 22, 40, 126, 285-6, 294, 
376, 425, 433, 623, 640, 645, 651. 

geographical displacement from 
habitat of Hellenic civilization, ix. 
694. 

geographical range of: in Middle 
Ages, viii. 357; in Modern Age, 
viii. 404, 721. 

‘Golden Age’ of, ix. 423-4. 
growth of, vii. 286; viii, 99-101; ix. 

292-'3, 294, 376, 412. 
health, public, i\. 386, 452, 467, 
594-h. 

Hellenic Civilization: afiijiation to, 

vii. 393 ; viii. 82, 99, 375 , ix. 2, 1 17, 
213, 694, 739; X. 93; identiiicalion 
with, question ot, ix. 64, 718 scqq.\ 
relation to, viii. 99-100, 725-6, 
728, 729 //. ; ix. 282 w. ; x. 109. 

history of, not illuminating in isola- 
tion, \iii. 124, 416, 417. 
homogeneity, social, ideal of, viii. 
277, 278, 281, 284, 295, 3i7, 534; 

X. 92. 

Humanism as modern creed of, vii. 
516. 

humility, need for, ix. 625-6, 644. 
hybris of, viii. 406; ix. 217-19, 410, 

429. 

individual liberty, ideal of, vii. 543 
and n. 

industrial workers : leisure of, ix. 604 
seqq.\ position of, ix. 561 seqq.’, 
restrictive practices of, ix. 562, 
565, 605, 606, 612, 638', unem- 
ployment, fear of, ix. 606; see also 
under Industrial Kevot.ution; 
Industrialism. 

institutions of, interdependence of, 

viii. 496-7. 


intellectual workers, dilemma of, 
vii. 481-3. 

interregnum, post-Carolingian, ix. 

154 w- 

Italianization of, viii. 102 and n., 109- 
10, 1 15, 1 17 n., 395, 504; ix. 2 71 ., 
7-8, 13, 33, 487 w.; X. 47. 

Jews, relations with, viii. 272-313, 
405, 699-700. 

laisser-faire policy in Modern Age, 
ix. 462. 

languages of, vii. 409; N. 75 n., 463, 
464; ‘classical’, ix. 705, 708-9, 
7 ^ 3 - 

Law^ of God, original belief in, ix. 
175, 212 ft. 

leisure, problem of, ix. 571, 604 seqq. 
Liberalism in, viii. 112 and «., 134-5, 
165, 294-5; above ‘en- 

lightenment.’ 

limites, defence of, viii. 20-24, 28 
seqq. 

‘living museums’ in, ix. 362. 
marches ot, vii. 235 //. 
materialism of, ix. 601-2, 606-7, ^^08, 
628, 640. 

Aliddlc Ages: differentiation of 
Modern Age from, viii. 1 14-15, 
1177/.; opening of, ix. 438; sur- 
vival of, on fringes of Western 
World, VIII. 338. 

millet system, embryonic, viii. 277-8. 
militarism in, ix. 490-523. 
military system in, mil 467, 468; ix. 
352 3; see also under flames of 
count lies. 

minorities: creative, Mii. 109-10; ix. 
575, 610-13; dominant, viii. 148, 
149; IX. 450, 453, 458, 469-70, 47L 
56 1 , 566, 585 ; — see also above under 
bourgeiosie. 

‘Modern’ Age, opening of, vii. 300, 
534, 53^); viii. 114 seqq., 126, 277, 
338, 403 ; LX. 33, 235, 236, 246, 254, 
266, 438, 443, 487; X. 47. 
moral self-complacency of, viii. 273, 
722, 725; in 18th century, ix. 424- 
7, 429, 434-5, 627, 741 ; in 19th cen- 
tury, ix. 421-3, 427-8, 430, 435, 
573, 747- 

mortality, recognition of, ix. 430, 

nadir of, viii. 347- 50, 353. 
nationalization of industry, question 
of, ix. 568-9. 

Neobarbarism in, vii. 229; viii. 13 n., 
81, 87; ix. 450-1, 454, 744-5 
and n. 

Ncopaganism in, vii. 385, 520 and n., 
521-2, 543 w., 553-4, 767-8; viii. 
288. 680. 601. 
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nomads, relations with, vii. 235/2.; 
viii. 350, 352, 355; IX. 743, 750, 
751.752, 753 - 

non-Western societies included in, 
militarization of, ix. 505 seqq.y 513 
stqq. 

Ocean, conciucst of, viii. no, 114-15, 
117 and /i., 130, 173-4, 217-18, 
222, 224, 228, 313, 320, 346-7, 
363, 404, 454, 460, 471 and //., 
472, 565. 719. 722, 727; i\. 1 15, 
151;, 160, 162, 175, 365, 369,383-4. 
450, 456, 479, 486, 532, 643; X. 12, 
g6. 

paroclnal states, archives of, ix. 204, 
207-S 1/., 210; articulation into, 
\ii. 403, 406; vin. 276; ix. 33-34, 
125, 155 and //., 1 58, 293, 294; 
idolization of, i\. 154, 158, 164, 
4 P), 450, 640; nemesis of, i\. 154- 
5 - 

jiatience, need for, i\. 527, 633, 637. 
I>h\sical eiuironmenl, control of, i\. 

465 , see also under Man. 

political ideas diffusion ol, viii. 516 
\eqq., 534, 548; evolution ot, viji. 
5 1 9-20 , sec (ilso under Demoohacy ; 
i\\RLI\MI MARY GoVI RNMENT. 
population birth control, ciuestion 
of, IX. 562, 596 ^cqq.\ increase in, 
>x. 385-7. 562, 563, 577, 580, 
594-t>, stabili/.ition of, in indus- 
trialized countries, i\. 598 aiul 1/., 

599. 

position of' at close ol Middle Aj^es, 
IX. 382 u'qif., towards end of 18th 
century, ix. 741 ^eqq.; in 192<), ix. 
406 7,412-13; af ter Second World 
\\ar, IX. 473-52:5, 534, 563-77; in 
1950’s, i\. 167 8, 244, 245-6, 258, 
342, 407-0, 413 ^ 4 . 416. 418. 
post-]\lodcrn A^e, opening of, viii. 

338, 374. 235, 260, 421. 

power, concentration ol, i\. 473-9, 
490; consciousness ol, viii. iii, 
403, lust f«ir, IX. 3 

pressure, external, absence of, in 
IVIodern Age, ix. 152 n. 
prince bishoprics, vn. 69!). 
private property, <iuestion of, ix. 
568 and n. 

proletariat: external, vdi. 105; ix. 
450-1, 744; internal — elements in, 
vii. 479; vui. 315, 529; IX. 451-3, 
458, 469, 561 , 564 «•, 585-6, 744; — 
epiphany of, ix. 450, 745 n. \ — in- 
suirections by, ix. 453^/17.; — 
position of, in J9th and 20th cen- 
turies, vin. seqq.\ — recon- 
ciliation of, with dominant 
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minority, ix. 456-60; — religious 
creativity, apparent weakness in, 
vii. 4i^seqq.\ vin. 417; — world- 
wide extension of, ix. 438. 
promiscuity, social, in, viii. 529-30; 
IX. 462. 

progress: moral, viii. 519-20; to- 
wards earthly paradise, illusion of, 
IX. 167-8. 
prospects of; 

Hcerbohm’s depiction of, ix. 434-5, 

436. 

capitalist system, effect of possible 
demise of, ix. 576-7. 

‘Commonwealth of Swine’, ix. 612- 
14. 643. 

communications system in relation 
to, vii. 103 s'cqq. 

de Gobincau’s views on, i\. 429 

30. 437- 

expectation of life, absence of 
statistical basis lor determining, 
IX. 419-20. 

favourable symptoms, i\. 44^) seqq., 
*155-61. 

feelings regarding, ix. 421-40. 

Gibbon’s ‘General Observations’ in 
relation to, ix. 424-5, 436, 437, 
74i-57. 

God and Leviathan, choice between, 
ix. 59 T, (yiq s'eqq.\ see a/ so beluiv 
under prospects of . spiritual revo- 
lution; religion. 

historical experience, guidance 
sought from, ix. 341-2. 

in loth and nth centuries, viii. 
347 seqq., 3S1-2. 

metamorphosis ol middle class, 
effect of, ix. 576-7. 

need tor consideration of, ix. 411 
seqq. 

Oriental influence, iiuestion of, ix. 
627-8. 

peaceful change, British examples 
of, IX. 591-2. 

post-Modern Western view of, vii. 
446, A 1-9-50; 167, 341-2. 

recovery from breakdown, ciuestion 
of, ix. 342 seqq. 

regimentation of religious life, 
question of, ix. 638-9. 

self-destruction and self-stultifica- 
tion, straits between, ix. 643-4. 

spiiitual revolution, possibility of- 
i\. 607 seqq., 625 seqq.] chcjice be- 
tween rival faiths, ix. 643-4; Love 
as essential element, viii. 149; ix. 
405 ; possible effects ol, on econo- 
mic plane, ix. 640-1 ; progress 
made in, ix. 629 seqq.] transfer of 
psychic energy from politics and 
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prospects of {cont.). 

economics to religion, ix. ^137-41; 
see also below under religion, 
uncertainty of, vii. 78, 79-80, 104, 
414. 417-18, 436, 509, 554-5; 

viii. 1 17, 122, 124, 346, 416, 460, 
51 1 ; ix. 167, 266, 341 seqq.f 406, 
409, 436, 462, 464-5, 472, 535-6, 
560; X. 66 , 97. 

unlavourable symptoms, viii. 87; 

ix. 162, 441-6, 450-5, 462-4, 744 
seqq. 

United States domestic contro- 
versies in relation to, ix. 581 seqq. 
Valery’s views on, ix. 430-33, 436. 
See tiho below under religion; unifi- 
cation; and under Riii.iGiONs: 
Higher; U.S.S.R. : U.S.A.; 

World (3rdiiH. 

race-feeling in, viii. 576 and /l, 
577 578 n. \ ix. 15 1, 453, 458-9. 

raison d'etre of, vii. 445. 
receptivity of empire-builders in, ix. 
462. 

regimentation, problem of, viii. 147 
and n.\ ix. 562, 563 577, 

586-7, 589, 637-9, 640. 
religion: 

Christianity, inllucncc of, vii. 404; 
viii. 483, 519-20 //., 548, 627; IX. 
459-61, 623. 

competition beUseen rival faiths, 
vn. 436-40, 445-6. 
elimination of, see aboije under 
culture: secularization, 
fanaticism, viii. 314, 315, 317, 319, 
372, 406, 499 /!.; IX. 449, 463. 
ideological substitutes for, viii. 112. 
need for, ix. 449. 

new faiths, emergence of, vii. 417, 
418; viii. 117; IX. 461. 
post-Modern attitude towards, 
spiritually regressive, vii. 445 seqq. 
recall of, at will, impossible, ix. 631. 
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